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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  present  edition  of  Dr.  Anthon's  Cicero  has  undergone 
a  careful  revision;  I  have  lessened  very  considerably  the 
amount  of  actual  translation,  and  have  excluded  all  refer- 
ences to  books  which  were  not  generally  accessible;   or 
those,  the  chief  point  of  which  was  already  included  in  the 
notes.     I  have  filled  up  the  space  thus  gained  by  adding 
those  observations,  &c.,  the  absence  of  which  I  considered  a 
deficiency  in  the  book.    The  amount  of  these  additions  may 
be  at  once  ascertained,  as  all  are  included  within  brackets, 
thus  [    ].   Tet  in  very  many  instances  I  have  altered  the 
Doctor's  language  when  it  appeared  to  be  too  high-flown  or 
turgid ;  to  mark  all  such  alterations  would  have  been  end- 
Jess  trouble,  and  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.     I  have 
persuaded  the  publisher  to  add  to  this  Edition  two  Orations ; 
that  in  Defence  of  Milo,  and  the  Second  Philippic ;  for  the 
selected  and  original  notes  on  these  Orations  I  am  solely 
responsible.     I  ought  to  add  that,  throughout,  I  have  cor- 
rected the  text  to  accordance  with  that  of  Orelli,  except 
where  I  thought  him  to  be  in  error.     For  all  deviations 
from  the  common  reading  the  reasons  will  be  found  in  the 
foot-notes. 

O.  B.  "Wkeelee,  A.B. 

28,  Trm,  Col^,  Ihidlm,  1853, 
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DR.  ANTHOFS  PREFACE. 


In  forming  the  text  of  the  present  work,  the  editor  has 
taken  Emesti's  for  his  basis,  but  without  any  slavish 
adherence  to  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  that  distin- 
guished commentator.  Wherever  a  reading  presented 
itself,  calculated  in  the  editor's  opinion  to  throw  more  light 
on  the  meaning  of  Cicero  than  the  received  lection  could 
impart,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  adopt  it ;  and  he  flatters 
himself^  that  the  result  of  his  labours,  in  this  department, 
will  prove  acceptable  to  all  who  are  qualified  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon  his  efforts. 

The  commentary,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  far  from  being 
a  scanty  one.  If  there  be  any  author  that  stands  in  need 
of  full  and  copious  illustration,  it  undoubtedly  is  Cicero,  in 
the  orations  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  train  of 
thought  must  be  continually  laid  open  to  the  young 
scholar,  to  enable  him  to  appreciate,  in  their  full  force  and 
beauty,  these  brilliant  memorials  of  other  days ;  and  the 
allusions,  in  which  the  orator  is  so  fond  of  indulging,  must 
be  carefully  and  fully  explained.  Unless  this  be  done,  the 
speeches  of  Cicero  become  a  dead  letter,  and  time  is  only 
wasted  in  their  perusal. 
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The  editor  is  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  from  the 
eonyiction,  that  the  system  of  commenting,  which  he  has 
pursued  throi^hout  the  present  work,  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  previous  efforts,  be  condemned  by  some  on  the  ground 
of  its  affording  too  much  aid  to  the  learner.     The  truth  is, 
however,  the  editor  had  no  alternative  left  him.     If  thera 
be  any  one  cause,  which  has  tended  more  powerfully  than 
the  rest  to  bring  classical  studies  into  disrepute  among  us, 
it  is  the  utter  incompetency  of , many  of  those  who  profess 
to  be  classical  instructors.    It  is  very  natural  that  such 
preceptors  should  be  strongly  averse  to  bestowing  too  much 
assistance  on  their  pupils ;  and  perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  the 
latter  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist;  but  cer- 
tainly, for  our  common  counlxy,  it  is  high  time  that  some 
change  should  be  effected,  and  that  if  the  learner  cannot 
obtain  &om  oral  instruction  the  information  which  ought  to 
be  afforded  him,  he  may  procure  it  at  least  from  the  notes 
of  his  text-book.    We  may  be  very  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
the  style  of   classical  instruction  which  prevaila  at  the 
present  day  in  so  many  of  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  of  translating  merely  the  language  of  an  ancient 
author,  without  any  attempts  whatever  at  illustration  or 
analysis,  will  never  produce  any  fruits  either  of  sound 
learning  or  intellectual  improvement. 


PROLEGOMENA. 

I.     ON  THE  AUTHENTICITT  OP  THE  SECOND,  THIRD,  AND 
FOURTH   ORATIONS  AGAINST  CATIUNB. 


The  genuineness  of  the  foiirth  oration  a^;ainst  Catiline 
lias  been  disputed  since  the  time  of  Hooke ;  it  remained  for 
the  scepticism  of  late  years  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
second  and  third.  Wol^  Glude,  and  Ahrens  have  severallj 
stated  their  belief  that  those  orations  are  fictitious,  and 
composed  by  some  rhetorician  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or 
shomy  afW  Cicero's  death.  To  their  opinion  Orelli  has 
lately  given  his  assent ;  we  hope  to  show  on  very  insuffi- 
cient grounds. 

1.  We  haye  the  express  authority  of  Cicero  himself  for 
their  authenticity.  He  writes  as  follows:  {ad  AtUc,  ii. 
^I,  5,)  ''  Oraiiwiiculas  auntem  et  quaa  poatulas  et  jplures  etiam 
mittam,  quoniam  quidem  ea^  qua  nos  scribimus  oMescentU' 
lorum  studiis  exerdtatiy  te  etiam  delectant,  Fuit  enim  mihi 
commodumy  quod  in  eis  orationihua,  qua  FMlifpica  nomi- 
nantur,  enituerat  aims  ille  iuus  Demosthenes  et  quod  se  db 
hoc  refractariolo  judiciali  dicendi  genere  ahjunxerat,  ut 
<r2fLv6ri^6g  rig  xai  croX/r/xwrg^os  videretuTy  curare^  ut  mea 
quoque  essent  orationes,  qua  consulab^s  nominarentur. 
Quarum  una  est  in  8enatu  Kal.  Ja/a.  ;  altera  ad  jpopulum  de 
lege  agra/ria  ;  tertia  de  Othone,  quarta  pro  Rabvrio  ;  quvnta  de 
proscriptorvmfiliis  ;  seopta,  cum  provinciam  in  contione  depo- 
sui  ;  septima  qua  Catilinam  emisi ;  octaya  quam  habui  ad  po- 
pulum  postridie  quam  Catilina  profiigit,  nona  in  contione, 
quo  die  Allobroges  involgarunt;  decima  in  senatu  Nonis 
Decembribus ;  sunt  praterea  dua  hreves,  quasi  airod'iraafidTia 
legis  agraria,  JBloc  totmn  (fuffia  curabo  ut  habeas.  Et  quo- 
niam te  cum  scripta,  turn  res  mea  delectant ;  iisdem  ex  likvix 
perspicies  et  gu€P ^esserim  et  qua  dixervm, ;  cmt  ne  poposdsseE  ; 
i^^  enm  ift'dtme  non  aff^ereiam. 
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Now  the  position  laid  down  bj  Orelli  is,  ''that  if  we 
admit  this  testimony,  either  the  whole  four  orations  are  to 
be  acknowledged  as  Cicero's,  or  that  we  must  suppose  the 
three  genuine  orations  (iL  iii.  iv,)  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  to 
have  perished,  and  three  supposititious  compositions  to  have 
been  put  in  their  place."  The  latter  suppo^tion  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  untenable,  indeed  it  is  scarcer  possible  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  copyist  would  haye  erased  the 
three  genuine  orations,  and  have  written  out  the  false,  or 
that  no  copies  of  Cicero's  own  compositions  would  have 
been  preserved  even  in  juxtaposition  with  the  false. 

As  the  other  hypothesis,  that  all  four  are  true  or  all  four 
false,  would  oppose  Orelli's  theory,  since  he  acknowledges 
the  first  as  Cicero's,  he  has  recourse  to  a  bold  expedient. 
Me  supposes  the  passage  quoted  above  {Ad  Att.  11,  V)  tohe 
written  hy  the  same  forger,  who  composed  the  three  false  orc^ 
tions,  and  purposely  inserted  among  Oicero*s  letters^  to  induce 
a  belief  of  their  authenticity  I 

Such  an  hypothesis,  if  unsupported,  woiJd  at  once  deserve 
to  be  rejected.  Let  us  see  wnat  internal  evidence  Orelli 
brings  forward  to  induce  us  to  reject  this  passage. 

a.  The  style,  he  says,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  that 
of  Cicero,  e.  g.  Sefractariolum  judiciale  dicendi  genus  ;  a 
dicendi  genere  se  abjungere. — OraHo,  qua  Oatilinam  emisi ; 
Allobroges  involgarunt.  In  these  few  words  we  have  three 
cMRx^  Xsyo/ieva.  And  a  fourth  ungrammatical  phrase  emisi 
for  egredi  ex  urbe  jussi;  to  the  verb  emisi  at  least  there 
should  be  added,  says  Orelli,  ea  urbe. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  the  occurrence  of  words,  which, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  great  mass  of  Latin  literature,  are 
to  us  antoL^  "kiyoiJ^iva,  is  no  proof  whatever  against  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  compositions  they  occur  in.  The  style  of 
epistolary  correspondence,  is  far  different  from  that  of 
works  specially  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  the  most 
casual  reader  of  Cicero's  letters  will  perceive,  that  in  those 
letters  he  was  fond  of  indulging  in  r.nusual  words  and 
phrases.  Besides,  Orelli  puts  the  point  unfairly,  there  are 
not  three  a^o^  Xs/o^sya,  strictly,  in  the  passage,  a  dicendi 
genere  se  ahjungere  is  similar  to  ubi  plus  mali  quam  boni  re-- 
periOy  id  totum  abjudico  ex  oratione,  Sfc.  the  verb  involgare 
IS  found  in  Aulus  Grellius,  N,  Ait,  iii.  11.  As  to  the  phrase 
ffua  emisi  Catilinam.  Orelli  forgot  that  it  is  but  a  quotation 
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in  part  £roin  the  beginning  of  the  second  Cat.  Orat.,  and 
that  in  a  citation  of  that  kind  the  full  phrase  is  not  required. 
Perhaps  the  precise  passage  alluded  to  is  Cat.  ii.  2,  ''  quod 
tarn  capUaiem  hostem  nan  comprehenderim  potius,  gwun  emi- 
serim." 

2.  Another  objection  is  derived  from  these  words,  itsdem 
ex  libris  perspidet,  et  qua  gesserim  et  qws  dixerim,  *'  Since 
Atticus  wrote  a  history  of  Cicero's  consulship,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  Cicero  to  inform 
him  of  his  exploits."  All  depends  on  the  time  Atticus 
wrote  his  history,  if  antecedently  to  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  objection  is  valid ;  but  if  subsequently,  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  for  Atticus,  intending  to  write  the  history 
of  Cicero's  consulship,  to  write  to  him  for  a  copy  of  his 
speeches,  and  for  information  regarding  his  acts  ? 

3.  To  whom  then  does  Orelli  attribute  their  composition  ? 
To  no  other  than  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman  and 
scribe.  And  Orelli' s  chief  ground  for  this  is,  that  by  no 
other  person  could  the  passage  above  cited  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  letter.  He  thinks  that  when  Tiro  imagined 
the  gloiy  of  his  patron  would  be  increased  if  he  had 
delivered  four  orations  against  Catiline,  as  he  had  delivered 
three  against  the  agrarian  law — he  endeavoured  to  imitate 
his  master's  style,  and  miserably  failed.  If  we  ask  for  the 
proofs  of  failure,  Orelli  tells  us  that  the  scribe  tortured 
himself  in  vain,  in  arranging  the  followers  of  Catiline  into 
no  less  than  six  classes  (ii.  8).  Yet  any  one  conversant 
with  the  minute  subdivisions  frequently  met  with  in  Cicero's 
philosophical  works,  will  not  wonder  if  on  some  occasion 
he  introduced  the  same  into  his  oratory.  But,  independently 
of  this,  Cicero's  object  was  to  impress  the  people  with  the 
real  character  of  the  conspirators,  and  seeing  that  men  of 
all  ranks  and  stations  were  involved  in  it,  to  take  each 
class  separately,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  abhorrence  of  the 
multitude,  while  he  showed  that  each  party  separately 
was  powerless,  and  each  influenced  merely  by  selfish 
motives. 

4.  Orelli  brings  forward  another  argument  to  prove  that, 
these  orations  were  written  by  a  ^'  scriha^^  fatemur  aliquoties 
erga  libertinos  ac  scrihas,  e  quorum  genere  ipse  erat^  amorem 
ostentavit     Now  Cicero  mentions  the  zeal  of  the  ^erVfee^ 
bu^  in  B  aingle  passage,  and  consequently,  if  hia  argvxmexA 
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be  good  for  anything,  it  extends  only  to  the  oration  in 
which  it  occurs. 

5.  '^  But  SaQust  (says  OrelH)  menticms  only  one  oratkm 
of  Cicero,  and  therefore  either  did  not  know  that  any  other 
orations  existed,  or  knowing  them,  rejected  them  a^  false," 
The  statement  is  true  that  Sallust  mentions  but  one,  it  is 
also  true  that  he  had  occasion  to  mention  but  one.  The 
historian  did  feel  called  upon  to  notice  the  ind^poant  out- 
burst of  withering  eloquence  poured  upon  the  head  of  the 
traitor,  who  had  dared,  by  his  intrusion,  to  violate  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  senate,  but  he  was  not  required  to  follow  Cicero 
to  the  popular  assembly,  and  give  Cicero's  version  of  the 
narrative,  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  own  history. 
Even  in  describing  the  proceedings  in  the  senate  (chap.  50) 
SaUust  treats  the  subject  most  briefly,  contenting  himself 
with  giving  the  speeches  of  Cato  and  CsBsar,  as  they  were 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  and  demo- 
cratical  parties. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  fi-om  what  is  above  written,  that  Orelli 
considers  the  whole  question  mainly  to  depend  upon  the 
admission  or  rgection  of  that  pttssctge  in  the  letters  to 
Atticus.  !N^ow  there  might  be  some  ground  for  supposing 
that  interpolated  if  it  were  isolated,  but  the  fact  is  that 
numberless  allusions  to  the  Catiline  orations  occur  in  other 
letters,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be  all  interpolated,  e,  g. 
Ad  An,  i.  14.  Quid  wuXta  ?  Totum  kunc  locum,  quern  ego 
varie  nieis  orationibus,  qtuirtwi  tu  Aristarchus  es,  dejlamma, 
defcr^y  noiti  illas  XjjxS^ooj  valde  graviter  pertexuitJ^  Comp. 
with  this,  the  opening  of  the  second  Catiline :  L.  Cati- 
linam — vohis  atque  hmo  v/rbi  ferrum  fiammamque  minitantem. 
Again,  (same  epistle.)  "  CkmciMrsahant  harbatuli  juvenes, 
totus  itle  grex  Catilina.  Compare  Cat.  ii.  x.  22,  de  (Cati- 
IhKs)  an^lexu,  quos  pexo  capulo,  nitidos,  aut  imberhes,  aui 
bene  barbatoa  videtia.  But  allusions  rot  only  to  the  purport, 
but  also  to  the  phraseology  of  these  speeches  will  be  found 
in  Ad  Att.  i.  16,  9  ;  ^(>  Sulla,  29,  81 ;  Fhil.  ii.  7,  16 ;  Orat. 
37,  129.  In  Pison,  2,  6  ;  pro  Sestio,  3,  8,  seqq.  Compare 
the  extract  given  beneath,  from  the  letter  ad  Ait,  12, 
21, 1. 

7.  The  question  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth 
oration  rests  on  other  and  far  different  grounds,  for  the 
writer  of  this  oration  has  represented  the  circumstances  as 
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i^  when  on  tlie  nones  of  December  691,  Silanns  and  CflDsar 
iiad  expressed  their  sentiments  in  the  senate,  and  when 
many  were  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  Cssar ;  that  then  be- 
fore either  Ti.  Nero,  or  M.  Cato  had  spoken,  Cicero  had  held 
this  oration,  in  which  he  compares  the  sentiments  of  Silanus 
and  CsBsar,  and  with  wonderM  art  proves  the  former  to  be 
preferable.     Now  to  this  view  the  narrative  of  Sallust  is 
wholly  opposed,  c.  50.     Consul  convoeato  senatu  befsbt, 
(this  is  fSl  Sallust  allows  to  Cicero),  quid  de  us  fieri  pkh 
ceat,  qui  in  custodiam  tradiii  erant.     Turn  D.  Junius  Silanus 
vrimus  sententiam  rog<Uus,  quod  eo  tempore  consul  design 
natus  eratj  de  iis  qui  in  eustodiis  tenebantur,  praterea  de  Z. 
CassiOj  P.  Furio,  P.  UMreno,  Q,  Annio,  si  dtprehensi  forent, 
snpplicinm  siunendum  decreverat.     Then  C.  Csesar  spoke 
(c.  61.)     When  he  had  ended,  the  senators  variously  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  with  one  or  other.     Next  came 
the  remarkable  speech  of  Ti.  Nero,  with  whom  even  Silanus 
was  inclined  to  agree,  influenced  by  CsBsar's  speech,  (c  60.) 
To  Nero  succeeded  Cato,  whose  speech  we  have  in  full, 
{Sail.  e.  62,)  and  in  accordance  with  whose  opinion  the 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made.    Now  in  all  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  Cicero  than  the  simple  fact  that  he  proposed  the 
question  quid  de  iis  fieri  placeat,  &c.,  and  if  after  the 
speeches  of  Silanus  and  Caesar,  Cicero  had  delivered  so  long 
an  oration,  how  can  we  account  for  the  silence  of  Sallust  re- 
garding it,  especially  as  he  seems  to  have  given  the  history  of 
these  proceedings  with  accuracy  as  to  the  orators  engaged  ? 
Moreover,  Cicero  himself  shows  that  he  had  delivered  no 
speech  after  Silanus  and  Caesar  {Att,  xii.  21,  A.r.c.  709.) 
Legi  Bruti  epistolam  eamque  tibi  remisi  sane  non  prudenter  re- 
scriptam  ad  eo,  quce  requisieras.     Sed  ipse  viderit.     Quamquam 
idiid  turpiter  ignorat:    Catonem  primum  sententiam  putat 
de  animadversione  diafisse,  quam  omnes  ante  diaerunt  prceter 
Cwsarem  ;  et  cum  ipsius  Ccesaris  tarn  severa  fuerit,  qui  turn 
Frmtoris  loco  dixerit^  consularium  putat  leniores  fuisse,  Catuli, 
Sermliiy  LuciUlorum^  Curionis,  Torquati^  Lepidiy  Gellii,  VoU 
catii^  FigulcB,   Cottm^  L.  Coesaris,  C,  Pisonis^  etiam  M.  Gla- 
brionisy  Silani^  Murence  designatorum  Consulum.     Cur  ergo 
in  sententiam  Catotiis  ?    Quia  verbis  luculentioribus  et  pluribus 
rem  eandem    comprehenderat^   ille  autem   hie  laudat,   quod 
rettulerim,  non  guod  pate/ecerim^  quod  cohortatui  8xm,  qw)d 
d^t^ud,  ante,  quam  consulerent,  ipse  judicaveTini.     Qwwb 
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wama^  qui  Cato  tattdUms  extulerat  in  codum  perscribendaqfue 
censuerat^  idcirco  in  ejus  sententiam  est  facta  dtscessio.  Hio 
autem  se  etiam  tribuere  mtdtum  mihi  putaty  quod  scripserat, 
"  optimum  consulem.*'  Quis  enim  jejunius  dixit  inimicusJ* 
Prom  this  angry  letter  it  appears,  that  Brutus  had  supposed, 
with  Sallust,  that  the  whole  part  which  Cicero  took  in  the 
proceedings  was  merely  the  proposition  of  the  question  de 
tig,  <fix;.  But  from  it  this  also  is  clear,  that  Cicero,  prior  or 
Bimultaneously  with  proposing  the  question,  had  laid  open 
the  whole  conspiracy  {patefecerim),  had  exhorted  the  senators 
to  severity  (cokortatus),  nay,  had  himself  given  his  sentence 
on  the  matter  (judicaverim),  but  all  prior  to  his  consulting 
the  senate,  (i.  e.  asking  the  individual  opinion  of  each,  ante 
guam  consulerent).  This  being  the  case,  how  could  Cicero 
compare  the  opinions  of  SHaiLus  and  CsBsar,  which  he  had 
not  yet  heard  ?  For  if  he  had  spoken  twice  on  the  same 
motion,  assuredly  he  would  have  stated  this  in  the  above 
letter.  The  pseudo-Cicero  then,  in  writing  this  speech 
under  the  great  orator's  name,  saw  that  he  could  not  well 
represent  it  as  delivered  after  Cato's,  which  was  applauded 
by  the  whole  senate  (Sail,  c.  53),  since  after  such  a  speech, 
the  comparatively  temporizing  address  which  foUows  would 
have  been  altogether  out  of  place.  He  therefore  represents 
Cicero  as  speaking  after  Silanus  and  CsBsar,  and  as  making 
a  motion  similar  to  that  of  Cato,  but  this  is  shown  above  to 
be  false. 

The  above  is  chiefly  the  argument  of  Ahrens,  which  has 
been  unnoticed  even  by  Madvig ;  but  long  before  Ahrens, 
Hooke  had  seen  that  this  oration  was  spurious,  his  argu- 
ments may  be  comprised  (at  least  the  chief  of  them)  in  the 
following  summary. 

Plutarch  reports  that  what  Cicero  said,  after  CaBsar 
spoke,  was  in  support  of  CsBsar's  opinion.  Seven  years 
after  Cicero's  consulship,  neither  Brutus  nor  Atticus  knew 
anything  of  that  fourth  oration,  which  was  probably  com- 
posed on  occasion  of  Brutus's  having  given  more  honour  to 
Cato,  in  relating  the  debate  about  Catiline,  than  Cicero 
thought  was  consistent  with  his  own  glory. 

That  this  masterpiece  of  oratory  and  political  skill  (!)  was 
never  spoken,  one  may  reasonably  conclude  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations : — 

1.  He  tells  the  house  that  there  are  two  opinions  before 
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them,  whereas  in  reality  there  was  but  one ;  for  Siknus, 
aod  all  those  who  had  assented  to  what  he  at  first  advised 
(among  whom  was  the  consul's  *  brother  Quintus),  had  gone 
o?er  to  Caesar's  opinion. 

2.  He  represents  GsBsar  as  voting  for  every  other  way  of 
punishment  except  death,  which  not  being  true,  but  directly 
contrary  to  what  Ca)8ar  had  advised,  it  is  not  likely  the 
orator,  while  CsBsar  was  present,  would  impute  it  to  him. 
Tor  instance,  CsBsar  did  not  advise  to  have  the  criminals 
beaten  with  rods,  but  speaks  of  that  punishment  as  no  less 
illegal,  without  a  hearing  and  judgment  of  the  whole  people, 
than  death  itself. 

3.  He  represents  GsBsar  as  having  voted  for  perpetual 
impriBonment,  which  his  words,  in  the  speech  given  us  by 
SaUost,  do  not  import :  neither  could  a  vote  of  the  senate 
deprive  the  people  of  their  right  of  judging  the  prisoners, 
ana  determining  their  fate. 

Add  to  this,  that  CsBsar  (according  to  Plutarch's  repeated 
testimony)  moved  for  the  close  confinement  of  the  prisoners 
only  till  Catiline  should  be  defeated  and  crushed,  and  more 
ample  information  of  the  conspiracy  could  be  taken  at 
leisure.  And  Appian  says  expressly,  that  the  imprisonment 
proposed  by  Cseaar  was  only  till  the  war  should  be  ended, 
and  the  criminals  could  be  brought  to  trial. 

4.  Cicero  s  answer  to  CsBsar,  concerning  Caius  Gracchus's 
law,  which  forbade  the  punishing  citizens,  uncondemned  by 
the  people,  with  death,  is  quite  ludicrous.  "  Enemies  (says 
the  orator)  are  no  citizens ;  therefore  the  prisoners,  having 
heen  declared  enemies  by  the  senate,  have  no  title  to  the 
benefit  of  that  law."  Would  he  have  talked  thus,  Cajsar 
present  ? 

5.  He  affirms,  that  Caius  G-racchus  had  suffered  death 
by  order  of  the  people :  a  notorious  falsity,  and  contra- 
dictory to  what  he  nad  said  in  his  first  speech  against 
Catiline.  But,  had  it  been  true,  would  the  orator  thence 
iiifer,  that  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  law  in 
question?  Or  would  he  infer  from  the  people's  having 
sentenced  Caius  Gracchus  to  death,  that  the  senate  might 
legally  inflict  on  a  citizen  the  same  punishment  ?  Can  we 
suppose  such  discourse  from  Cicero  in  full  senate  ? 

*  Suet,  in  Ca;8.  Ur 
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6.  He  refutes,  beforehand,  Cato's  argument  for  putting 
the  prisoners  to  death  without  trial,  by  saying,  that  the 
people  were  not  wanting  in  their  zeal  and  duty  on  this 
occasion ;  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  assembled 
for  the  defence  of  the  senate ;  that  the  whole  Eoman  people 
were  of  one  and  the  same  mind.  If  so,  there  could  be  no 
ground  to  apprehend  a  rescue,  nor  therefore  any  necessity 
of  sentencing  the  prisoners  to  immediate  death. 


IL   WHETHER  CRASSUS  AND  CiESAR  WERE  CONNECTED   WITH 

THE  CONSPIRACY. 

[It  has  ojften  been  a  question,  whether  Crassus  and  Caesar 
were  participators  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  or  not. 
The  chief  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Sall.  CatiL  17.  Fuere  item  ea  tempestate  qui  crederent 
M,  Licinium  Crassum  non  ignarum  ^us  cansilii/uisse^ 

Ibid  48.  Ubi  Tarquinitis  Crassum  nominavity  hominem 
fiobilem,  maximis  divitiis^  summa  potential — -plerique  Crasso  ex 
neffotiis  privatis  obnoxii^  conclamant  indicem/alsum  esse^  Ac. 

Ibid.  Ipsum  Crassum  ego  postea  prcedicantem  audivi  totam 
Ulam  contumeliam  sibi  ab  Cicerone  impositam. 

Ibid  49.  Q.  Catulus  et  C,  Piso  nequeprecibus  neque  gratia 
fieque  proetio  Ciceronem  impellere  potuere^  uti  per  Allobroges 
aut  per  alium  indicem  C.  Coesarfcdso  nomina/retur, 

Dio  Cass.  37,  35,  3/?X^g  [Av  oZv  Xoyog,  on  xat  6  K^dffffog  iv 
auToTg  i7r],  xai  rovro  xa/  ruv  (fuWrj^devruv  rig  J^^vutfgv*  oh  fievroi 
'ffoWot  €'7ri(fTSU(faVy  &c. 

Plutabch,  CiESAR,  chap.  7,  oi  ir^l  Tiiicwa.  xo^i  KdrXov 
(Catulus)  pTiuvTO  Kixe^ojva  ^si(fdfAsvo¥  "Kahapog  sv  roTg  -rgg/  Kan 
X/vav  XajSjjy  'ffa^a(f^6v'rog,  Aivr\(fj  (Lentulus)  xa/  Ktdviytf)  u 
fisv  x^vtpa  nca.^ir^i  ri  daotfoug  xai  duvdfisong  6  KaT(fa^,   adtiXog 

SffTiV,  &c. 

Plutarch,  Cbasstts,  chap.  13.  'Ei'  ds  ToTg  irt^}  KanX/vaw 
*ir^dyfL(iffi  fLiyaXotg  xolI  fiix^oZ  ds^tratfiv  dvar^g-vj/a/  r^v  *Putfi>fif 
fl-^aro  (ih  Tig  bicovoia,  rov  K^octferou  xai  ^^otf^X^sv  avd^oiyjrog  ivo/tid- 
twv  d'jrh  Ttjg  tfuvw/Aotf/ag,  ovdsig  d'  s'jriffTsutrsv,  "Ofiojg  ds  6  Kixs^aiv 
iv  rm  X6y(f)  (f>an^hg   7\v  }^d(fffff)  xolI  Ka/Va^/  rr^v  ahiav  ^^tf- 
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nAiurjjv.     'Ev  St  rtp  nn^i  uTari/a;   6   K/xi^mv  fxtxrm^  ^ifi   riy 
E^otfUtoy  di^ixsif^  trg^  abr^  kriaroXiiv  xofjJtfifra  ^i  roD  Kar/X/vct 
xai  ^9}rou/i*sM)v,  o/f  ij^  jSsjSa/oDvrft  n)v  <ruwfio<rtav.     This  should 
be  corrected  into  ^f/  rov  Kar/X/va  a/r/oi^svi^v,   since  it  is 
luurdLy  credible,  that  Cicero  after  the  ides  of  March  710, 
would  hare  published  an  oration,  in  which  besides  C»sar, 
Crassus  also  should  be  named  as  a  participator  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy.      It  seems  to  me  probable,  that  that  speech 
which  Plutarch  mentions,  like  the  last  three  Catiline  ora- 
tions, is  to  be  classed  among  the  spurious  speeches  which  were 
written  by  the  rhetoricians  after  Cicero's  death,  and  pub- 
lished under  his  name.     A  capital  material  for  a  thesis,  no 
doubt,  would  be  the  subject.      '  C.  Cossar  et  M,  Crasstu 
CcUUinarii  clandestine^ — OsELU.]     Catulus  had  been  de- 
feated by  Cffisar  in  his  canvas  for  the  pontificate.    Against 
Piso  Caesar  had  brought  an  action,  {Sail.  49),  both  vowed 
vengeance,  and  hence  it  is  probably  true  that  they  urged 
Cicero  to  include  Caesar  among  the  conspirators ;  but  Cicero 
felt  he  could  not  dare  to  punish  CsBsar  capitally  even  if  he 
were  guilty ;  and  that  if  he  were  once  accused,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  other  conspirators  should  be  regulated  by  his. 
After  all,  what  possible  motive  could  Caesar  have  had  for 
joining  in  the  conspiracy,  he  was  not  the  man  to  fight  under 
Catiline's  standard,  and  he  was  too  wise  to  jeapordize  his 
progressing  fortunes  by  uniting  them  with  so  reckless  an 
attempt  ? — Mebiyale. 


m. 

Extract  from  Cicero* s  Speech  for  Murena,  chap.  24,  25. 

Sed  tamen,  Servi,  quam  te  securim  putas  injecisse  petitioni  tuae, 
cum  tu  populum  Romanum  in  eum  metum  adduxisti,  ut  pertimesccret, 
ne  consul  Catilina  fieret,  dum  tu  accusationem  comparares,  deposita 
atque  abjecta  petitione  ?     Etiam  te  inquirere  videbant,  tristem  ipsum, 
mccstos   amicos ;    observationes,   testificationes,  seductiones    testium, 
Becessionem  subscriptorum  animadvertebant :  quibus  rebus  certe  ipsi 
candidatomm  vultos  obscuriores    videri   solent  :    Catilinam  interea 
alacrem  atque  Isetum,  stipatum  choro  juventutis,  vallatum.  indlcVbiwa 
atque  sicariis,  inflatum  cum  spe  lailitum,  turn  coUegae  mei,  qvxemsA.- 
modnm  dicebat  ipse,  promisais ;  cfrcumfluentem  colonomm  Ane^iVxvo- 
ram  et  Fesulanorum  exereitu ;  quam  tupbam,  dissimiHimo  ex  genete^ 
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distinguebant  homines  percuBsi  Sullani  temporis  ealamitatei  Yultus 
erat  ipsius  plenus  furoris  :  oculi  sceleriB :  aermo,  arroganti»  :  sic  ut  ei 
jam  exploratus  et  domi  conditus  consulatos  yideretur.  Murenam  con- 
temnebat :  Sulpicium  accusatorem  suum  numerabat^  non  competitorem : 
ei  vim  denuntiabat :  rei  publicse  minabatur. 

25.  Quibus  rebus  qui  timor  bonis  omnibus  injectus  sit^  quantaque 
desperatio  rei  publicse,  si  ille  factus  esset,  nolite  a  me  commoneri 
velle :  vosmet  ipsi  vobiscum  recordamini  Meministis  enim,  cum  iUius 
nefarii  gladiatoris  voces  percrebuissent,  quas  habuisse  in  conekme 
domestica  dicebatur,  cum  miserorum  fidelem  defensorem  negaasefc  in- 
veniri  posse,  nisi  eum,  qui  ipse  miser  esset :  integrorum  et  fortuna* 
torum  promissis  saucios  et  miseros  credere  non  oportere :  quare  qui 
consumpta  replere,  erepta  recuperare  vellent,  spectarent,  quid  ipse 
deberet,  quid  possideret,  quid  auderet;  minime  timidunii  et  valde 
oalamitosum  esse  oportere  eum,  qui  esset  fiiturus  dux  et  signifer 
calamitosorum.  Turn  igitur,  his  rebus  auditis,  meministis  fieri  seiuk- 
tusconsultum,  referente  me,  ne  postero  die  comitia  haberentur,  ut  de 
his  rebus  in  senatu  agere  possemus.  Itaque  postridie,  frequenti  senato, 
Oatilinam  excitavi,  atque  eum  de  his  rebus  jussi,  si  quid  vellet^  quae  ad 
me  allatsd  essent,  dicere.  Atque  ille,  ut  semper  fait  apertissimus,  non 
se  purgavit,  sed  indicavit  atque  induit.  Tum  enim  dixit,  duo  corpora 
esse  rei  publicse,  unum  debile,  infirmo  capite :  alterum  firmum,  sine 
oapite :  huic,  cum  ita  de  se  meritum  esset  caputs  se  vivo,  non  defa- 
turum.  Congemuit  senatus  frequens,  neque  tamen  satis  severe  pro 
rei  indignitate  decrevit.  Nam  partim  ideo  fortes  in  decemendo  non 
erant,  quia  nihil  timebant :  partim,  quia  timebant.  Tum  erupit  e 
senatu,  triumphans  gaudio,  quem  omnino  vivum  illinc  exire  non  opor- 
tuerat :  prsesertim  cum  idem  ille  in  eodem  ordine  paucis  diebus  ante^ 
Catoni,  fortissimo  viro,  judicium  minitanti  ac  denuntianti,  respondisset^ 
si  quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas  incendium  excitatum,  id  se  non  aqua^ 
sed  ruina  restincturum. 


rv. 
Extract  from  Arnold's  Later  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  described  by  Sallust  and  Cicero,  i 
considered  by  some  persons  to  contain  many  improbabilities.  It 
incredible,  they  say,  that  a  man  like  Catiline,  unconnected  with  tb.^ 
regular  popular  party,  should  have  seriously  hoped  to  effect  a  revolts- 
tion,  nor  can  it  be  believed  that  any  of  the  nobility  should  hav^^ 
submitted  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  such  a  leader.  Even  if  li^ 
had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  city  and  destroying  the  principAl 
senators,  the  praetor  of  the  nearest  province  would  presently  hav© 
marched  against  him,  and  would  have  crushed  him  with  little  diffi' 
culty.  But  they  who  argue  thus,  forget  that  Catiline  was  a  Patricia>^ 
of  noble  family,  that  he  had  been  praetor ;  and  that  he  was  considered 
bj  Cicero  as  his  most  dangerous  competitor  for  the  consulship,  wh0<^ 


•  • 
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%  candidate  for  that  office.    He  had  been  known  in  SuUa'i  pro- 
w  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  nothing ;  and  there  was  a  lai^ 

Rome  to  whom  such  a  character  was  the  greatest  recommenda- 
d  who  would  gladly  follow  any  one  who  possessed  it.  That 
ty  was  inconsiderable  in  point  of  political  power  is  true^  and 
cordingly  hoped  to  effect  their  designs  by  fire  and  assasnnation 
than  by  open  force.     But  if  Catiline  could  have  once  made 

master  of  the  city,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
\  majority  in  the  comitia  ready,  either  from  fear  or  sympathy 
»rojects  to  elect  him  consul  or  Rotator ;  and  when  thus  inyested 
le  title  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  in  possession  of  the  seal  of 
nent,  he  would  have  probably  persuaded,  a  very  great  part  of  the 
nity  to  remain  neutral,  while  his  own  active  supporters,  the 
ite  young  nobility,  the  needy  plebeians,  the  discontented  Italian 
ind  the  restless  veterans  of  Sulla's  armies,  would  have  enabled 
»  defy  the  efforts  of  any  neighbouring  prstor  who  might  have 
isposed  to  attack  him.  He  might  have  held  the  government  as 
IS  Cinna  and  Carbo  had  done ;  and  although  Pompey  might 
mitated  successfully  the  conduct  of  Sulla,  in  returning  from 
)  revenge  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  the  chance  of 
ig  him  was  not  so  hopeless  as  to  dismay  a  set  of  desperate  con- 
rs,  who  in  their  calcinations,  would  have  been  well  contented,  if 
Y>bability  of  their  failure  was  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
access. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

OF 

CATILINE'S    CONSPIEACY. 


686.^  A.U.C.    68.  B.C. 
L.  CecUius  MeteUus. — P.  Ma/rcfiu,  Rex,  ContuU, 
Cataline  obtains  praetorahip. 

687.  A.U.O.    67.  B.a 

Calpv/mius  Piso  cmd  M,  AcUvus  QlahriOf  Consuls. 
Catiline  harasses  his  province,  Africa^ 

688.  A.TJ.O.    66.  B.a 

Z.  Volcatius  TulkUf  M.  Mimlms  LepidAiSy  ConsuU. 

Catiline  canvasses  for  the  consulship. — Is  accused  of  es 
{repetundarvm)  by  P.  Clodius.  Tullus  holds  a  public  cou 
decide  whether  Catiline  should  be  allowed  to  stand.  P.  Au 
and  P.  Sulla,  consuls  elect,  are  accused  of  corruption  and  d 
Catiline  withdraws  from  the  contest.  (Post  pavUo  pecuniary. 
tnjmdcurvm  reus,  prohibittu  ercU  consuUUwm  petere,  qtwd  irUra  I 
dies  profiteri  neqtUerat.)  Catiline,  uniting  -mth  Autronii 
CneiuB  Piso,  forms  his  first  conspiracy. 

689.  A.U.C.    65.  B.O. 

L.  Manli/us  TorqucUus^  Z.  Aurelviu  Cotta,  Consuls. 

On  the  kalends  of  January  Catiline  designs  to  slay  the  new  c 
Torquatus  and  Cotta,  who  had  been  chosen  in  the  room  of  Au 
and  Piso.  This  being  discovered  (ea  re  cogidta,  Sall.)  they  d( 
execution  until  Februaiy,  intending  then  to  put  to  death  not 
the  consuls,  but  the  leading  senators,  (pleriscpte  senatoribus.)  ( 
gave  the  signal  before  the  appointed  time,  and  his  intenti 
frustrated.  {Q^od  ni  CcUUma  matvrasset  pro  curia  signtm 
darCf  eo  die,  post  conditam  wbem  Bonumam,  pessumvmi  faciivaa  pc 

^  Some  editors  make  the  year  of  Catiline's  prsetorship  to  be  6 
deduct  one  from  each  of  the  succeeding  years.  This  depend 
the  question  whether  our  Saviour's  birth  should  be  counted  ai 
ring  in  the  year  of  Rome,  753,  or  754.  The  latter  is  the  calc 
usaally  adopted. 
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fwt.  Qttui  nondwn^  fremunUa  mrmcUi  cmvmmwU^  ea  ret  connlium 

flMmi^.— Sall.  chi^).  rml) 

Clodius  carries  on  hiftproBecution  against  Catiline^  who  escapes  con- 
denmation  by  bribing  Clodius  and  his  jadge&  He  then  prepares  to 
sue  for  the  considBhip  for  the  year  69L    Piso  is  sent  with  an  army 

into  Spain. 

WO.  A.U.O.     64.  B.C. 

L.  Jvlm  Ccesa/r,  C,  Marcius  FiguUu,  Oonatis, 

On  the  kalends  of  June  Catiline  convenes  his  associates  in  the 
second  conspiracy.    The  chief  conspirators  are  thus  enumerated  by 

SalluBt 

SiOTATOBS. — ^P.  Lentulus  Sura.^ 

P.  Autronius. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus. 

C.  Cethegus. 

P.  Sulla.^ 

Servius  Sulla.' 

L.  Vargunteius. 

Q.  Annius. 

M.  Porcius  Ladca. 

L.  Bestia. 

Q.  Curius. 
KmoHTa,— M.  Fulvius  Nobiliorl 

L.  Statilius. 

P.  Qabinius  Capito. 

C.  Cornelius. 
Ad  hoc  muUi  ex  coloniia  et  mMnicipUs,  domi  mobUcB.   Eramt  prcBterea 
^(nnplwres  pattUo  occvMitbSf   consiU*  hujuace  partidpea  nobUeSf   quoa 
^^OQii  dommatiorUs  apea  hortabatwr,  quam  inopia. — Sall.  chap,  xvii.' 


This  person  was  the  highest  in  rank  among  the  conspirators,  he 
"^  been  consul,  B.a  71,  but  the  censors  had  passed  over  his  name, 
^d  hence  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate.    To  regain  this,  he  had  to 
go  through  all  the  grades  of  office  anew,  and  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  prsstor. 
'  These  were  nephews  of  the  dictator,  Sulla. 
'  The  inducements  held  out  by  Catiline  were. 
I.  An  abolition  of  debts. 
II.  Proscriptkm  of  the  wealthy. 

IIL  That  all  offices  should  be  distributed  among  his  associates. 
**Twn  CatHma  poUiceri  tahvlaa  novaa,  proacriptionem  locupUtium, 
^^og^o^^  tttcerdotia,  raptnaay  aZia  omada,  quca  bellvm  aiqitc  Ubido 
^ifctmm  ferit"    Chap.  xxi. 

The  incidental  circumstances,  which  favoured  the  conspiracy,  are 
^eiy  given  by  Sallttst,  ch.  xvi.  "  Hia  amicia  aociiaq7ie  confiviia  Catu 
^^  aimul  qftod  es  alienum,  per  omnia  terrcLa  mgena  erat,  et  qtLod 
ImffOB  Sullani  militis,  largius  suo  usi,  rapinarum  et  victorise  veterls 
^iitaiiores^  ew^  heUvm  exoptabarUf  opprimundce  rei  publicce  corunlivm 
apit. 
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Candidates  for  consulshipy  for  691. 

L.  SergiuB  Catilina  (conspirator). 

P.  Sulpicius  Qalba. 

0.  Antonius  Hybrida  (conspirator),  elected. 

0.  Licinius  Sacerdos. 

Q.  OomificruB. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus  (conspirator). 

M.  TuUius  Cicero  (elected). 

Sextus  Aufidius. 

C  Aquilius  GkJlus. 

M.  Csesonius. 

M.  LoUius  Palicanus. 
The  fact  that  Antonius  was  elected  merely  by  a  small  majority  oyer 
Catiline,  and  that  Cicero  at  one  time  intended  to  coalesce  with  Catiline 
himself,  shows  that  the  power  of  the  conspirators  among  the  consti- 
tuency was  formidable. 

Catiline  is  rejected,  and  immediately  after  is  accused  by  Lucullus 
of  murder  {imier  sicavioa  accuaatua).  ^ 

691.  A.U.O.    63.  B.a 
M.  TvUius  Cicero f  C,  Ant<mm8  Hybrida,  ContuU, 

Among  the  conspirators  actually  in  office  this  year,  we  find  one 
consul,  Antonius,  gained  over  by  Cicero,  {pacticme  provincicB).  One 
praetor,  C.  Lentulus  Sura,  and  among  the  tribunes  up  to  the 
10th  December,  P.  Seryilius  Rullus,  T.  Altius  Labienus,  L.  Caecilius, 
Kanlius  Lentinus,  and  after  the  10th,  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Bestia,  and  among  the  qusestors,  P.  Yatinius,  Sext  Atiliuf 
Serranus. 

Candidates  for  consulship,  692. 
L.  Sergius  Catilina. 
L.  Licinius  Murena  (elected). 
Servius  Sulpicius. 
D.  Junius  Silanus  (elected). 

Piso  is  slain  in  Spain. 

iOth  October — xiii  koL  Novemb, — Cicero  lays  before  the  senate  al 
he  had  discovered  regarding  the  conspiracy.  A  decree  passed  thai 
the  consular  elections  should  not  be  held  next  day. 

21tt  October — ^xii.  hal.  Novemb. — Crassus,  at  midnight^  brings  tc 
Cicero  letters  threatening  danger  to  the  state.  The  senate  is  con- 
vened in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  Cicero  interrogates  X]!atiline  before 
the  assembly,  regarding  his  designs.  The  senate  decrees  vmEBEin 
CONSULES,  ne  qu(d  res  jpvblica  debrimenli  caperet.^ 

22nd  October — zL  leal,  Novemb. — Silanus  and  Murena  are  electe<f 
consuls  for  692. 


^  Inter  sicamoSf  that  is,  he  was  arraigned  among  the  aicariif  or  assas 
sins,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  proscription  of  Sulla  to  murdei 
their  private  foes. 

*  With  respect  to  the  discrepancy  between  Sallust,  who  representi 
this  decree  subsequent  to  the  consular  elections,  see  note  on  Cat,  1.  2. 
rkesnmum  diem. 
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2Sd  October — ^x.  hoL  Novemh. — CatUine  u  accused  under  the  Ux 
Plautia  devi,  hy  Lucius  Paulus. 

27th  October — yi  kaL  Novemb, — ICallius  takes  up  arms  in  Etruria.' 

2Sth  October — v.  koL  Novemb. — ^A  day  is  appointed  by  Catiline  for 
the  murder  of  the  leading  senators.     {Cat.  1,  8.) 

Itt  November — hoL  Novemb, — Catiline  endeavours  to  seize  Pnc- 
neste  by  a  night  assault. 

Uh  November — viii.  id.  Novemb. — Catiline  convenes  his  confede- 
rates at  the  house  of  M.  Lecca,  (i  e.  on  the  night  between  the  6th 
and  7th  November). 

1th  Noven^ter — ^viL  id.  Novemb. — ^Vargunteius  and  Cornelius  pre- 
sent themselves  at  Cicero's  gate,  in  order  to  assassinate  him,  but  are 
refused  admittance. 

8/A  November — vi  id.  Novemb. — Cicero  convenes  the  senate  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  delivers  the  Fibst  Cathjnabian 
Obation.  Catiline  was  present.  Postrem^  diseimuUmdi  &Mua,  et 
quaei  sui  exptbrgcmdi,  sicuH  jva-gio  lacessitua  foret,  in  tenatvm  verUt. 
Turn  M.  TvUmSy  contid,  eive  prcBeerUiam  ^ut  ttmena,  teu  ira  commo^tM^ 
orationem  habuit  IttaUentam  atque  utUein  rei  pubUcce,  quam  poetca 
tcriptam  edidit. — Sall. 

(hi  that  night  Catiline  departs  from  Rome. 

9ih  November — ^v.  hod.  Novemb. — ^The  second  Catiline  oration,  deli- 
vered from  the  rostra  to  the  people. 

2(hA  November,  or  thereabouts — xii.  Jsal.  Decemb. — By  a  third  decree 
of  the  senate  Catiline  and  Mallius  are  declared  public  enemies. 

Cicero  defends  Murena,  consul  elect,  from  the  charge  of  bribery. 

About  the  end  of  November. — The  conspirators,  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Sempronia,  confide  their  designs  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges. 

Autronius  makes  for  Etruria,  and  Cassius  departs  from  Rome. 

3rd  December — ^iii.  non,  Decemb. — On  the  night  between  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  December  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  &c  are 
seized  upon  the  Mulvian  bridge.'  On  the  3rd  the  conspirators  are 
brought  into  the  senate  house,  and  interrogated  in  presence  of  the 
Allobroges.  By  a  fourth  decree,  the  conspirators  are  consigned  to 
custody  i^^Sbero,  eustodia),  and  a  thanksgiving  (auppliccUio)  is  decreed 
in  honor  of  Cicero. 

The  third  Catilinarian  oration,  delivered  at  evening  from  the 
rostra  to  the  people. 

ith  December — Prid.  non.  Decemb. — Rewards  are  decreed  to  those 
who  should  give  information  regarding  the  conspiracy.' 

'  This  Mallius  had  been  one  of  the  centurions  of  Sulla.     (Dig. 
CabSw  xxxviL  30.) 

'  The  seizure  of  the  letters,  &c.  must  have  relieved  Cicero  from 
great  embarrassment;  until  he  had  obtained  these,  he  had  no  legal 
proof  of  the  conspiracy.  His  agent,  Curio,  was  a  conspirator  himself, 
and  the  testimony  of  an  informer  is  always  looked  on  with  suspicion*, 
besides,  to  bring  nim  forward  now  would  prevent  his  being  of  BeT\\Gft 
to  Cicero  in  discovering  tie  after  designs  of  Catiline's  party. 

'  77ui  the  disaffection  was  deep-rooted  is  proved  by  tbe  fsuct,  \.\x».\. 
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6th  Deeerriber — Non,  Decemh, — ^Fourth  speech  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline,  delivered  in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The  senate  decrees 
that  the  last  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  senate  the  life  of  Caesar  is  threatened  hy  the 
knights.    Five  conspirators  are  put  to  death. 

692.  A.u.c.    62.  B.C. 
J).  J.  SUan/ua,  L.  Liciniibs  Mwr&Miy  Cont^, 

On  the  first  of  Januaiy  Cicero  inveighs  against  the  tribune 
Metellus  Nepos. 

Jcurma/ry  %th — ^iii.  'ruya,  Jcmaa/ry. — ^Battle  of  Pistoria,  defeat  and* 
death  of  Catiline.     The  other  conspirators  in  Cisalpine  Qaul  are 
crushed  by  Metellus  Celer. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Cassius  Lecca,  Servius  Sylla,  Yargunteius, 
Cornelius,  and  Autronius  are  tried  under  the  Lex  PUmtia  de  vif  and 
exiled.  P.  Sylla  also  is  arraigned,  but  defended  by  Cicero  and 
acquitted. 


not  a  mhn  appeared  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  and  daim  the 
reward.  "  Namqva  duobus  Knati  decretis,  ex  tanta  muUitudme  neqm 
prwmio  inducttis  conjttrationeni  pcUrfecercU,  neque  ex  caatris  CabUvna  guU" 
quam  ommum  disceaaerat.**    (Saxl.  zxzvi) 


•     < 
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23(2  October — ^z.  hoL  iVov0m6.'^Oatilme  is  accused  under  the  lex 
Phutia  devi,hj  Lucius  Paulus. 
27th  October — yi  kcU.  Novemb. — Hiallius  takes  up  arms  in  Etruria.' 
2Sth  October — y.  koL  Novemb, — ^A  day  is  appointed  by  Catiline  for 
the  murder  of  the  leading  senators.     {Cat.  1,  8.) 

1^  November — koL  Novemb. — Catiline  endeavours  to  seize  Vvdn- 
neste  by  a  nifht  assault. 

6tA  Novetfwer — viii.  id.  Novemb. — Catiline  convenes  his  confede- 
rates at  the  house  of  M.  Lecca,  (i  e.  on  the  night  between  the  6th 
and  7th  November). 

7th  November — ^viL  id.  Novemb. — ^Vargunteius  and  Cornelius  pre- 
sent themselves  at  Cicero's  gate,  in  order  to  assassinate  him,  but  are 
refused  admittance. 

8^  November — vi  id.  Novemb. — Cicero  convenes  the  senate  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  delivers  the  Fibst  Catiunabian 
Oration.  Catiline  was  present.  Poetremo  dimmttkmdi  cauea,  et 
JMOA  iui  expurgandi,  sicuU  jurgio  laceesitus  foret,  in  eenatvm  vemt. 
Twn  M,  TuUiWt  consvlf  ewe  prceaentiam  ^jue  timenSt  eeu  ira  commottu, 
araiionem  habuit  lttc%Uentam  atque  utilem  rei  pMicce,  quam  poetca 
icriptam  edidit. — Sall. 
On  that  night  Catiline  departs  from  Rome. 

9ih  November — ^v.  kcd.  Novemb. — The  second  Catiline  oration,  deli- 
vered from  the  rostra  to  the  people. 

20th  November,  or  thereaboute—xu.  hal.  Decemb. — By  a  third  decree 
of  the  senate  Catiline  and  Mallius  are  declared  public  enemies. 
Cicero  defends  Murena,  consul  elect,  from  the  charge  of  bribery. 
About  the  end  of  November. — The  couspirators,   meeting  at  the 
house  of  Sempronia,  confide  their  designs  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges. 
Autronius  makes  for  Etruria,  and  Cassius  departs  from  Rome. 
3rd  December — iii.  non.  Decemb. — On  the  night  between  the  2nd 
uid  8rd  of  December  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  &c.  are 
seised  upon  the  Mulvian  bridge.'    On  the  3rd  the  conspirators  are 
hrought  into  the  senate  house,  and  interrogated  in  presence  of  the 
Allobroges.     By  a  fourth  decree,  the  conspirators  are  consigned  to 
pustody  (Ubera  ctutodia),  and  a  thanksgiving  (iupplicatio)  is  decreed 
in  honor  of  Cicero. 

The  third  Catilinarian  oration,  delivered  at  evening  from  the 
rostra  to  the  people. 

ith  December — Prid.  Twn.  DcccniJ.— Rewards  are  decreed  to  those 
who  should  give  information  regarding  the  conspiracy.' 

'  This  Mallius  had  been  one  of  the  centurions  of  Sulla.  (Dig. 
Cifla.  xxxvii  80.) 

'  The  seizure  of  the  letters,  &o.  must  have  relieved  Cicero  from 
S^^t  embarrassment ;  until  he  had  obtained  these,  he  had  no  legal 
I*oofof  the  conspiracy.  His  agent,  Ciu-io,  was  a  conspirator  himself, 
j*d  the  testimony  of  an  informer  is  always  looked  on  with  suspicion ; 
J*>id88,  to  bring  him  forward  now  would  prevent  his  being  of  service 
*o  Cicero  in  discovering  the  after  designs  of  Catiline's  party. 

That  the  disaffection  was  deep-rooted  is  proved  by  the  {«£^\>)\\i^\ 
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expectations,  my  own  and  my  father's  friend,  although  I  can  neve 
hope  to  attain  to  that  lofty  superiority  which  has  been  reached  by  thi 
eminent  individual  whose  name  you  have  just  mentioned. — Let  us  pro 
ceed,  now,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  Cicero. 

Dr.  B.  Marcus  Ttdlius  Cicero  was  bom  in  the  103rd  year  before  tlu 
Christian  era,  at  Arpinum,  a  Latin  city,  the  inhabitant  of  which  en 
joyed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  privilege,  consequently 
of  voting  at  the  comitia.  The  birth-year  of  Cicero  was  also  that  o^ 
Pompey,  who  was  a  few  months  his  junior;^  while  Arpinum,  tiu 
orator's  natal  place,  was  likewise  famous  for  having  produced  the  cele- 
brated  Marius,  the  well-known  opponent  of  Sylla,  and  the  deliverer  a1 
the  same  time  and  scourge  of  his  country. 

H.  Was  it  not  Pompey  who  made  some  allusion  to  this  circumstanee^ 
Doctor,  of  Arpinium's  having  produced  both  a  Cicero  and  a  Maiiasl 

Dr.  £.  It  was.  He  took  occasion  once  to  remark,  in  a  public  speed;, 
that  Rome  was  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  this  mumcipiaBi^ 
because  two  citizens  had  come  forth  from  it,  who  had  each  in  his  ton 
preserved  Italy  from  ruin.'  And  Valerius  Maximus  makes  a  siimlif 
remark. 

H.  I  remember  his  words:  "  ConspicucB  fdicitatis  Arpinum  umcvm, 
give  Uterarum  gloriosMmwm  contemtoremf  give  cUmndaiUisnnvum  fimkB 
intueri  velis."'* 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  that  used  to  be  a  favourite  quotation  with  Russell,  of 
Bfagdalen.  The  contenUor  Uterarmn  is  Marius,  the  fans  iibtmdaiiM^ 
mu8f  Cicero. — Our  orator  was  of  a  family,  which,  though  it  had  nevir 
borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  and 
honourable  :*  of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that  part  of  Iti^ 
in  which  it  redded,  and  of  equestrian  rank  from  its  first  admission  to 
the  freedom  of  Rome.  It  appears,  that  the  father  of  Cicero,  havifli; 
his  ambition  probably  ezcit^  by  the  successful  career  of  his  feDov 
townsman  Marius,  was  the  first  who  thought  of  obtaining  some  degiM 
of  lustre  for  his  family,  by  bestowing  a  careful  education  on  his  two 
sons  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  one  which  might  enable  them  to  ocyoy 
the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Roman  people. 

H.  But  how  could  they  procure  this  education  at  Arpinum  ? 

Dr.  B.  They  obtained  it  at  Rome,  in  the  dwelling  of  Caius  Acole^ 
their  maternal  uncle,  and  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  day;  and  tbflir 
cousins,  the  young  Aculeos,  were  educated  with  them,  according  toft 
method  approved  of  by  Crassus,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  by  the  retf 
instructors  whom  he  himself  had  employed.*    The  language  and  ISAtr 


^  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January,  {Ep.  ad  AU.  7,  5,)  airf 
Pompey  on  the  last  of  September  following.    PiOH.  Aim.  J^uL  37, 1 

'  Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  3. 

'  Val.  Max.  2,  2,  4. 

^  *'  Hsec  est  mea,  et  hujus  fratris  mei  germana  patria :  hinc  eniB 
orti  stirpe  antiquissima  siunus;  hie  sacra,  hie  genuc^  hie  nujorttB 
multa  vestigia."     Cic.  de  Leg.  2,  2,  3. 

^  '*  Ciunque  nos  cum  consobrims  nostris,  Aculeonis  filiis,  et  ea  dii' 
ceremus,  qu2e  Crasso  placerent^  et  ab  iis  doctoribus,  quibus  ille  uteretait 
erudJremur."    De  Or.  2,  1. 
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'  Greece  formed,  of  cotmey  a  prominent  part  of  their  earlj 
md  in  this  they  were  carefully  instructed  by  the  poet  Archias, 
e  to  reside  at  Rome  when  Cicero  was  only  five  years  of  age, 
hose  fostering  care  the  latter  beautifully  alludes  in  the  memo- 
.tion  in  which  he  defends  the  poet's  citizenship. 

you  not  think,  Doctor,  that  he  rates  somewhat  too  highly  the 
'  this  Archias?  Dodgson,  of  Christ-Church,  one  of  Dean  Ire- 
holars,  insists  that  the  poet  was  only  an  individual  of  seoond- 
Lties. 

Why,  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  myself.  But  vanity,  you 
fts  the  great  failing  in  Cicero's  character ;  and  Archias,  most 
\  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age,  had  ministered 
lantly  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  to  en- 
.  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  to  a  more  than  ordinary  return  of 
;uage  of  praise.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but 
he  kind  feeling  so  strongly  displayed  in  his  spirited  eulogium 
e  character  and  abilities  of  his  early  preceptor.  But  let  us 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  attracted,  at  an  early  period,  the  atten- 
the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  day,  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Anfconius,  who  did  not  disdain  to  interest  themselves  in  behalf 
th  so  conspicuous  for  zeal  and  the  early  development  of  talent. 
Uready  given  a  proof  of  this  ability  by  his  poem  of  Pontius 

which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  while  still  almost  a  boy, 
ih  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.^ 
it>  Doctor,  you  surely  would  not  consider  Cicero's  poetry  a 
)  standard  by  which  to  estimate  his  intellectual  excellence. 

I  am  well  aware,  my  young  friend,  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
dsts  in  relation  to  the  poetry  of  Cicero ;  and  that  it  is  very 
e  fashion  with  modem  scholars  to  deny  him  any  merit  in  this 
>f  writing.  He  has  been  often  ridiculed  on  account  of  an  un- 
ie  that  occurred  in  a  poem  which  he  composed  on  the  subject 
tnsulship ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  quote  it  for  me. 
>  forttmcUam  TuUam  me  contuU  Romam.** 

Right  You  remember  probably  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,' 
le  hjBA  uttered  every  thing  in  this  way,  he  would  have  beoi 
a  the  swords  of  Antony's  followers ;  and  also  Quintilian's  lan- 
^ho  censures  the  line  as  an  example  of  defective  versification;' 
mnot,  I  confess,  see  the  justice  of  condemning  a  writer  for  a 
le  of  poetry ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  our  modem  bards 
ed  by  this  ordeal,  a  hurge  number,  who  have  obtained  very 
ible  quarters  on  Pcumassus,  would  be  compelled  to  descend  to 
L.  Voltaire,  in  the  preface  to  his  Catilina,  places  Cicero  by  the 
/he  best  poets  of  his  time,  and  thinks  he  may  even  dispute  the 
th  Lucretius  himself^^ 


T.  VU.  Cic.  2. 

10,  123,  wq, 

.  Or,  9,  4,  41. 

)  que  peu  de  personnes  savent,  c'est  que  Cicdron  dtait  encore  un 

aiers  poetes  d'un  si^cles  oh  la  belle  poesie  commen^ait  k  nsitxe. 

cait  la  reputation  de  hucrhce,    Y-a-t-il  rien  do  p\\aa  V^oau  ovi^ 
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H.  Allow  me  to  ask.  Doctor  Barton,  whether  you  would  connde 
Voltaire  as  a  very  strong  authority  in  the  present  case. 

Dr.  B.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  your  question,  Henry.  The  work 
which  my  friend  Dr.  Wynter,  of  St.  John's  College,  recommended  pi 
to  read,  has  given  you  a  very  low  opinion  of  Voltaire's  general  ac 
curacy ;  and  I  confess,  that,  in  matters  of  real  schokuiship,  his  autiio 
rity  is  of  no  weight  whatever.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  may  be  allows 
to  give  us  his  opinion  respecting  a  brother  poet,  and  may  be  considers 
a  much  safer  guide  in  matters  of  taste  than  where  learning  and  re 
search  are  demanded. 

H.  Perhaps,  Doctor,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  b; 
the  estimation  iu  which  Cicero's  poetry  was  held  among  his  contempo 
raries. 

Dr.  B.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  Cicero's  contemporaries  al 
thought  that  his  poem  entitled  Marius,  an  extract  from  which  appeal) 
in  the  treatise  on  Divination,*  and  on  which,  by  the  bye,  VoWiire'i 
opinion  is  founded,  was  a  production  that  had  the  fairest  chance  o 
descending  to  posterity.  Indeed,  the  alliance  between  oratory  and  fh< 
poetic  art  is  so  strict,  that  it  is  difficult  to  excel  in  one,  without  havio{ 
at  the  same  time  some  disposition  for  the  other.  Both  demand,  in  fact 
the  very  same  qualities,  an  ardent  imagination,  a  fertile  invention,  ant 
grandeur  and  elevation  of  style.  Thus,  for  example,  the  genina  o 
Demosthenes  was  essentially  tragic,  and  he  appears  as  much  of  a  poe 
as  an  orator,  in  some  of  those  strains  of  continued  eloquence,  wtiid 
no  human  effort  has  yet  surpassed,  and  which  have  covered  his  nam 
with  one  undying  blaze  of  glory.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that,  in 
Cicero's  days,  the  ancient  rusticity  of  the  Latin  muse  was  only  begin 
ning  to  assume  a  more  polished  exterior,  and  to  familiarize  itself  inseo 
sibly  with  harmony  of  numbers  and  the  other  embellishments  of  ail 
The  perfection,  however,  to  which  poetry  was  carried  after  the  deatl 
of  Cicero,  having  absolutely  excluded  all  mediocrity,  it  need  not  802 
prise  us  that  he  retained  so  little  reputation  in  a  species  of  wiitasi 
which  he  found  in  so  uncultivated  and  almost  barbarous  a  state.  On 
judgments  of  things  are  formed  in  this  world  solely  by  compaiisoi 
Cicero  passes  with  many  for  a  bad  poet,  because  he  does  not  ex^oj  ib 
same  rank  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  Tibullus  and  Ovid  :  and  this  manoe 
of  judging  him  seems  to  have  originated  at  the  court  of  AugnstiK 
where,  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  patriot  like  Cicero,  ^ 
sure  to  be  received  with  favour  by  him  who  sat  upon  the  throna 

H.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  your  remarks,  my  dear  Doctor,  ao" 
will  give  the  subject,  one  day,  my  attentive  consideration ;  meanwhil 
allow  me  to  ask  what  portions  we  have  remaining  of  Cicero's  poetry. 

Dr.  B.  But  few.  There  are  fragments  of  his  translation,  into  litti 
hexameters,  of  the  Phconomena  of  Aratus ;  the  extract  already  mcJ^ 
tioned  from  his  poem  entitled  Marius,  and  another  from  that  on  tb 
subject  of  his  consulship,  together  with  a  few  scattered  lines  from  otbe 


ces  vers  que  nous  sont  rest^s  de  son  po&me  sur  Marius,  et  qui  font  tan 
regretter  la  perte  de  cet  ouvrage?" 

1  Lettres  de  quelques  Juifs,  U  M.  de  Voltaire.     3  torn.  12mo. 

"^  Cw.de  Div.  1,47. 
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performances.^ — ^But  I  am  afraid  I  have  indulged  too  much  in  the 
garrulity  of  age  on  this  particular  topic ;  let  us  return  to  the  more 
immediate  history  of  the  Roman  orator.     It  was  the  custom,  in  those 
days,  for  yoimg  persons  of  good  families,  after  they  had  assumed  the 
manly  gown,  Jbo  attach  themselves  to  some  distinguished  member  of 
the  senate,  whom  they  accompanied  to  all  places  of  public  resort,  the 
forum  in  particular,  and  from  whose  example  they  learned  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  republic  or  those  of  private  indi- 
viduals.    The  senator,  to  whom  Cicero  had  been  recommended,  was 
the  celebrated  lawyer,  Quintus  Mutius  Scasvola,^  sumamed  the  Augur, 
by  way  of  distinction  from  one  of  his  relatives  who  was  Pontifex 
Maximus.     How  much  he  profited  by  the  society  and  the  wisdom  of 
this  excellent  man,  is  acknowledged  by  him  in  grateful  terms,  in  the 
bodnning  of  the  dialogue  on  the  subject  of  friendship. 

H.  Did  the  study  of  jurisprudence  form  at  this  time  his  sole  em- 
ployment ? 

Dr.  B.  It  did  not.  The  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  various  writers  who  adorned  the  literature  of  Greece ;  and  thiA* 
course  of  reading  formed,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  his  favourite 
relaxation  after  the  labours  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  and  his  chief 
consolation  amid  the  political  convulsions  of  the  republic.  Among  the 
Greeks,  who,  at  this  period,  gave  instruction  at  Home  in  their  national 
literature,  besides  his  old  preceptor  Archias,  was  Phsedrus  the  Epi- 
curean, and  he  was  in  particular  the  first  Qreek  philosopher  whose 
lectures  were  attended  by  the  youthful  Cicero. 

H.  I  have  heard  it  said  also.  Doctor,  that  Cicero  in  early  life  per- 
formed military  service.    Is  the  statement  a  correct  one  ? 

Dr.  R  It  is.     Two  careers,  at  this  period,  presented  themselves  to 
those  of  the  Roman  youth  who  were  possessed  neither  of  fortune  nor 
fiunily  Influence ;  the  path  of  arms,  and  that  of  eloquence.     Oratorical 
talents  were  sure  of  finding  at  Rome  a  thousand  opportunities  of  dis- 
{daying  themselves,  either  in  the  defence  of  Mends,  or  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  powerful  offenders;  and  they  conducted  their  possessor  to 
honours  and  public  favour  as  promptly  and  as  effectually  as  the  career 
of  military  exploits.  Such,  however,  was  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
republic,  that  the  ablest  general  was  compelled  to  cultivate,  in  some 
degree,  the  art  of  public  speaking ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
eloquent  orator  comd  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  art  of  war.    Every 
young  man,  destined  for  the  movements  of  the  bar,  had  to  conmience 
by  inaking  some  campaigns  abroad,  and  Cicero  made  his  in  the  war  of 
the  allies,  under  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  the  well-known 
P(nnpey,  and  tmder  Sylla,  the  celebrated  competitor  of  Marius.     At 
the  conclusion  of  this  period,  the  republic  was  endangered  without, 
^y  the  contest  with  Mithridates,  and  within  by  civil  strife.    Five  years 
of  trouble  thus  ensued,  during  which  Cicero,  whose  youth  entitled 
^  to  the  privilege  of  remaining  neutral  between  the  two  factions, 
devoted  all  his  time  to  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
.  H.  Under  what  instructors.  Doctor  ? 

1  Cic  Op.  ed  Ernesti,  voL  7,  p.  1120,  seqq. 
*  Brut  c.  89. 
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Dr.  B.  He  had  now  for  his  preceptors  many  learned  Greeks,  wh6m 
the  war  with  Mithridates  had  compelled  to  abandon  then*  country. 
The  chief  of  these  was  Philo,^  of  Larissa,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Academy  at  Athens,  and  who  was  now  a  very  successful  teacher  of 
philosophy  in  the  Roman  capital  The  ardour  with  which  Cicero 
embraced  the  Academic  tenets  is  easily  explained  by  the  utility  which 
he  was  likely  to  derive  from  them  in  the  discussions  of  the  formn. 
Philo,  however,  was  not  his  only  master.  The  Stoic  Diodotus*  taught 
how  to  wield  the  arms  of  dialectic  science ;  and  under  this  rhetorician, 
who  lived  and  died  beneath  his  roof,  Cicero  daily  exercised  himself  in 
extemporaneous  declamation.  The  exercises  were  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, Diodotus  probably  being  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin ; 
but  still  they  were,  no  doubt,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Cicero,  in 
enabling  him  to  enrich  his  native  idiom  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Hellenic  tongue. 

H.  I  thank  you,  Doctor  Barton,  for  thus  dwelling  upon  the  earlier 
studies  of  Cicero.  The  narrative  may  serve  to  animate  the  youthful 
aspirants  of  our  own  day.  How  forcibly  are  we  struck  by  the  contrast, 
when  we  compare  the  preparatory  toil  of  a  Demosthenes  and  a  Cicero 
with  that  of  the  orators  of  our  own  times.  Theirs  was  the  heroic  age 
of  eloquence,  an  age  destined  never  to  return.  The  ancient  candidate 
for  the  prize  of  oratory  devoted  his  whole  faculties  to  a  mastery  over 
the  instrument  of  persuasion.  He  neglected  none  of  the  means  of 
success,  however  slight  or  insignificant  in  appearance.  He  explored 
every  avenue  of  the  mind,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  inlets  of 
delight  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  If  he  figured  as  a  states- 
man, the  study  of  eloquence  included  the  whole  mental  discipline.  If 
he  appeared  as  an  advocate,  and  won  the  cause,  it  was  to  ^e  arts  of 
persuasion  he  owed  the  victory.* 

Dr.  B.  True,  Henry ;  but  then  how  different  is  the  training  of  the 
modem,  whether  he  appear  in  the  senate  or  the  forum !  His  path  is 
crowded  and  encumbered  with  the  materials  of  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent and  variety,  which  the  labours  of  centuries  have  accumulated,  axMi 
which  he  is  required  to  shape  to  the  ends  of  judicious  speech.  He  is 
thrown  on  a  scene  of  business,  and  into  afi&irs  of  complexity,  from  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  on  a  public  career.  He  has  to  combine  and 
arrange  a  vast  number  of  details,  inconsistent  with,  all  mnty  of  appli- 
cation. He  cannot  pursue  eloquence  as  a  separate  branch  of  intdlec- 
tual  discipline,  and  of  preparation  for  the  conflicts  of  life.  The  ancients, 
having  in  their  politi^  assemblies  no  balancing  of  interests,  no  com- 
plicated adjustments,  no  compromises  of  policy,  no  schemes  of  con- 
cession, gave  themselves  up  to  a  single  point  of  discussion.  They 
were  never  diverted  from  a  certain  unity  of  intellectual  view  by  the 
distractions  and  divisions  which  pervade  our  mixed  assemblies.  Theirs 
was  a  singleness  of  purpose  effected  by  simplicity  of  means.  What 
weapons  of  signal  power  and  proof  did  not  these  circumstances  lend 
to  the  eloquence  of  antiquity  !^ 

^  Cic.  de  Or.  3,  28.— Brut.  89.— Ep.  ad  Fam.  13,  1.— Tusc.  Disp.  2,  3. 
^Brut  90.— Ep.  &d  F&nL  13,  16.— Ep.  ad  Att  2,  20.— Acad.  4,  86. 
'  Southern  Heview,  No.  10,  page  826. 
Jhi'd, 
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H.  I  p^raeive  the  force  of  your  remarkS)  my  dear  Doctor,  and  that 
the  labourB  and  efforts  of  modem  oratory  ought  to  have  been  rated 
more  highly  by  ma — ^But  let  us  proceed  with  Cicero. 

Dr.  B.  Tbid  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced,  at  least  of  those 
extant,  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  four  judges  i^pointed  by  the 
pcsBtor,  and  with  the  celebrated  Hortensius  for  his  opponent  It  was 
in  the  case  of  Qmntius,  and  the  orator  was  at  that  time  but  twenty-six 
yeam  of  age.  The  first  pubUc  or  criminal  trial  on  which  he  spoke, 
WM  that  of  Boecius  of  Ameria»  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  appeared 
on  the  defence,  and  displayed  great  courage  in  attacking,  during  his 
speech,  a  certain  Chrysogonus,  a  favourite  slave,  to  whom  SyUa,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  had  given  freedom,  and  whom  he  had  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  property  of  the  father  of  Boscius  as  a  forfeiture. 

H.  This  was  certainly  bold  conduct  in  so  young  an  advocate. 

Dr.  B.  It  was  indeed.  From  dread  of  the  power  of  Sylla,  the  ac- 
cused had  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  any  patron  to  undertake  his  cause, 
but  Cicero  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  give  a  public  testimo- 
nial of  his  detestation  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  The  oration,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  in  the  florid  Asiatic  manner,  which  the  example  of 
Hortenaiue  had  rendered  fEishionable  in  the  forum.  The  spirit  dis- 
played by  Cicero  in  conducting  this  defence  met  with  general  applause, 
and  was  remembered  by  himself  in  his  old  age  with  a  feeling  of  such 
ddi^t,  that  he  recommends  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  path  to  true 
koooTDT,  to  defend  those  who  are  unjustly  oppressed,  as  he  himself  had 
done  in  many  causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of  Boscius  of  Ameria, 
vliom  he  had  protected  against  Sylla  in  the  height  of  his  authority.^ 

H.  And  did  no  evil  consequences  result  to  the  orator  from  this 
courageous  defence  ? 

Dr.  B.  None  whatever.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  Cicero 
quitted  Borne  soon  after  this,  partly  it  is  said  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  had  suffered  by  his  close  application  to  study,  and  partly  for  im- 
provement. Perhaps  he  deemed  it  but  common  prudence  to  withdraw 
for  a  season  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  all-powerful  Sylla. 
He  travelled  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
the  assiduous  study  of  philosophy,  under  the  ablest  instructors  in 
^ther  coimixj,  and  whei'e  he  also  acquired,  under  Grecian  masters,  the 
art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety 
tban  it  had  hitherto  attained.^ — The  first  cause  which  he  pleaded  after 
his  return  to  Bome,  was  that  of  Boscius,  the  celebrated  tragedian, 
which  involved  a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  and  was  of  no  peculiar 
interest  or  importance.  All  the  orations  which  he  delivered  during 
the  five  following  years  are  losl^  of  which  number  were  those  for  Mar- 
^  Tullius  and  Lucius  Yarenus,  which  Priscian  mentions  as  being 
tttant  in  his  time. 

H.  I  perceive,  too,  that  even  the  speech  for  B6scius,  the  actor,  is  not 
complete^  since  the  ill-omened  words,  "  Detiderantwr  non  patbcct,**  are 
appended  to  it. 

Dr.  B.  They  are  indeed  words  of  evil  import,  but  we  shall  have  pre- 


1  Dunlop,  Bom.  Lit  vol.  2,  p.  279. 
•  Brutus,  91. — Dnnlop,  ubi  supra. 
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sently  to  speak  of  losses  far  more  serious  and  deplorable.  Let  us  go 
on  meanwhile  with  the  biography  of  our  orator. — Cicero  had  attained 
the  quaetorship  at  the  age  of  thirty,  an  office  forming  the  first  step  in 
the  ascent  to  consular  honours.  His  election  was  most  honourable  to 
him,  as  he  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  tribes,  and 
stood  first  on  the  list  of  competitors.^  The  provinces  of  the  qusestors 
being  always  distributed  'b^  lot,  the  island  of  Sicily  fell  to  the  share  of 
Cicero,^  where  he  displayed  so  much  prudence  and  sagacity,  so  much 
activity  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and,  what  was  most  rare 
in  those  times,  so  much  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  as  to  excito 
the  admiration  of  all  the  SiciUans. 

H.  Was  it  not  during  his  government  in  this  island  that  he  discovered 
the  tomb  of  the  mathematician  Archimedes  ? 

Dr.  B^  It  was,  Henry.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  at  the  close  of  his 
qusostorship,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  island,  to  see  whatever  it  con- 
iained  that  was  worthy  the  attention  of  a  liberal  and  cultivated  mind. 
On  reaching  Syracuse,  his  first  request  was,  to  be  shown  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes;  but  neither  magistrates  nor  people  could  indicate  its 
position,  and  Cicero  himself  was  the  first  to  discover  it,  by  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  engraved  on  the  marble,  and  by  a  half-defaced  inscription,' 
— ^You  sigh,  Henry. 

H.  I  am  thinking.  Doctor,  of  the  proud  boast  of  him  who  engaged 
to.  move  the  imiverse,  if  a  foothold  were  afforded  him,  and  of  the 
neglected  tomb  where  that  same  individual,  after  little  more  than  a 
century,  was  slumbering  forgotten  in  his  narrow  resting-place. 

Dr.  B.  True,  but  his  name  has  never  died,  and  it  was  this  very  im- 
mortality that  led  the  Roman  qusestov  to  his  neglected  grave. — ^At  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  Cicero  obtained  the  office  of  sedile.  Before  enter- 
ing on  the  functions  of  this  magistracy,  a  glorious  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  against 
Verres,  the  prsotor  of  Sicily,  accused  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
of  many  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  while  he  exer- 
cised among  them  the  functions  of  the  prsetorship.  Applications  for 
redress,  however,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  rarely  brought  tiny  relief  to  the 
oppressed  nations,  bowed  down  beneath  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  The 
decision  in  such  cases  depended  upon  -judges  generally  implicated 
themselves  in  similar  enormities,  and  better  calculated  therefore  to 
afford  impunity  to  the  guilty  than  relief  to  the  aggrieved.  This  undue 
influence  received  additional  weight  in  the  case  of  Verres  from  the 
high  rank  and  connexions  of  the  culprit.  Unappalled,  however,  by 
these  difficulties,  Cicero  entered  boldly  on  the  management  of  the  pro- 
secution. He  had  been  solicited  to  undertake  the  case  by  a  petition 
from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except  Syracuse  and  Messina,  both  of 
which  had  been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  province.*  The  issue  was  completely  successful ;  and  after 
the  opening  speech  of  Cicero,  and  the  depositions  of  the  witneaaes. 


^  "Me  cum  qusestorem  in  primis — cunctis  suffragiis  populus  Ronxa- 
nua  faciebat"    Or.  in  Pia.  1.— Compare  Brut.  92. 

'  ''Me  qusBstorem  Siciliensis  excepit  anmia,"    "BroV,,  ^'L 
-^  Tusc.  Quaest  5,  3, 
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Venesy  driven  to  despair,  submitted,  without  awaiting  his  sentence,  to 
a  folontary  exile. 

E  But  what  is  this  oration  against  Csccilius,  which,  I  find  here,  on 
opening  my  Cicero,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  orations  against 
Verros,  and  why  is  it  called  ''  Divinatio  V* 

Dr.  B.  There  was  one  CsDcilius,  a  mere  creature  of  Verres,  who  had 
been  his  qussstor  in  Sicily,  and  who  pretended  to  have  received  certain 
penonal  ii^uries  from  him,  and  to  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  his  crimes.  He  claimed,  on  these  grounds,  to  be  appointed  accuser, 
in  preferenoe  to  Cicero,  intending  of  course  to  manage  the  prosecution 
in  such  a  way  that  Verres  might  easily  escape. 

H.  An  ingenious  contrivance  certainly. 

Dr.  R  Yes ;  but  it  emanated  from  Hortensius,  who  was  counsel  for 
tlie  accused.  The  rival  claims,  therefore,  of  Csccilius  and  Cicero  had 
fitrt  to  be  decided,  and  this  mode  of  deciding  was  technically  termed 
'^Lvrimaiio,^  because,  as  there  were  no  facts  in  the  case,  the  judges, 
without  the  aid  of  witnesses,  divined  as  it  were,  what  was  proper  to  be 


E  But,  Doctor,  did  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  only 
one  of  the  orations  agamst  Verres  was  ever  pronounced  ? 

Dr.  R  I  did.  Of  Uie  six  speeches  against  this  individual,  only  one 
wiB  actually  delivered.  The  remaining  five,  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
noonce  after  the  proof  was  completed,  were  subsequently  published  in 
the  same  shape,  as  if  Verres  had  actually  stood  his  trial  and  made  a 
ngolar  defence.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  is  that  "  De  Siffnit,** 
where  an  account  is  given  of  the  statues,  and  paintings,  and  works  of 
art,  which  Verres  plundered;  while  the  finest  is  undoubtly  that  "l)e 
StppUcUt"  which  is  full  of  striking  passages  and  the  most  vehement 
pathoB.* 

E  These  orations,  however,  Doctor,  must  sound  very  oddly  in  some 
parts  to  a  modem  ear. 

Dr.  R  They  do,  indeed,  Henry,  I  can  assure  you.  Thus,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  oration,  Cicero  speaks  of  a  report  having  been 
^N«ad  that  Vemss  was  to  abandon  his  defence,  but  that  here  he  sat 
waving  his  accusers  and  judges  with  his  characteristic  impudence.  The 
^ect  of  this  is  very  amusing,  when  we  recollect  that  Verres  had 
&beconded  before  one  word  of  all  this  could  be  pronounced.* 

E  Still,  Doctor,  it  is  very  comfortable,  for  us  ordinary  mortals,  to 
know  that  so  much  of  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  carefully 
elaborated  and  wrought  out  in  private,  before  the  occasion  arrived  for 
ita  being  flashed  forth  upon  a  dazzled  auditory.  The  more  I  am  allowed 
to  look  behind  the  curtain,  and  to  survey  from  a  nearer  point  of  view 
the  workshops  of  great  minds,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
"lublimity,"  or,  as  we  ought  more  correctly  to  render  it,  "elevation  of 
style,**  is  in  reiUity  a  very  mechanical  kind  of  operation. 

Dr.  R  Yes ;  my  old  friend  Parr  tiiought  that  Aiblimis  came  from  super 
»,*  but  I  rather  think  rub  lima  me  more  rational  etymology,  and 


imwn; 


^  Ascon.  in  Or.  contra  Csecil. 

'*  Dunlop,  Rom.  Lit  voL  2,  p.  283,  seqq. 

»  Id.  ibid. 

*  Parriana,  by  K  H.  Barker,  vol.  2,  p.  475. 
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that  the  finest  paissages  in  the  literature  of  every  nation  ore  preciflely  those 
which  have  bc^n  moat  carefully  subjected  to  the  private  application  ci 
the  file. — But  to  return.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  which  were 
required  by  law  to  intervene  between  the  sedileship  and  the  office  of 
praetor,  Cicero  was  elected  to  this  latter  station.^  It  was  while  invested 
with  this  magistracy,  that  he  advocated  with  all  his  eloquence,  against 
the  views  of  the  senate,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  against 
the  true  interests  of  the  republic,  his  cherished  idol,  the  famous  bill  of 
the  tribune  of  Manlius,  which  granted  to  Pompey,  for  enabling  him  to 
terminate  the  Mithridatic  war,  a  power  that  seemed  incompatible  with 
public  freedom. 

H.  I  have  never  liked  the  character  of  Pompey,  and  it  would  ddig^ 
me^  Doctor,  if  your  sentiments  respecting  him  were  to  prove  in  acootd- 
ance  with  my  own.    Do  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  man. 

Dr.  B.  Sallust  paints  his  character  in  a  very  few  words :  "  Oris  prtibif 
animo  inverecwndo"  meaning  to  imply,  that  his  probity  was  more  upon 
his  tongue  than  in  his  heart.    Pompey,  in  fact,  respected  virtue  suffi* 
ciently  not  to  offer  it  any  open  outrage  or  insult,  but  he  never  loved  it 
enough  to  sacrifice  to  it  in  secret.    Hence  arose  that  profound  dissimu- 
lation, in  which  he  always  enveloped  himself,  and  that  system,  so  well 
supported  by  him,  of  never  wishmg  apparently  to  become  possessed  of 
any  object,  except  by  his  own  merit,  while  in  reality  he  was  grasi^iig 
at,  and  bearing  off  every  thing  by  dint  of  private  intrigue.    If  he  was 
iniferior,  however,  to  Caesar  in  military  talents,  he  was  always  superior 
to  him  in  the  comparative  purity  of  his  morals,  and  in  the  modeiatioii 
of  his  sentiments.  Caesar  wished  to  be  the  master  of  the  world,  Pompey 
only  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic.    He  was  constant  in  his  frieiid- 
ships,  a  moderate  enemy,  and  peaceable  citizen,  as  long  as  he  had  no 
rival  to  fear.    Intrepid  in  conflict,  he  was  always  generous  after  victoiy ; 
and  hence  he  gave  to  Mithridates  a  splendid  funeral,  and  burnt  all  ^e 
correspondence  between  Sertorius  and  the  chief  men  of  Rome. — ^To 
return  to  the  point  from  which  your  question  called  me  ofl^  Ciceroy  at 
the  period  alluded  to,  was  midway  in  his  career  of  public  honours ;  the 
consulship  was  before  him,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  to  this  darling 
prize  of  his  ambition,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  must  have 
exercised  some  degree  of  control  over  the  movements  of  the  orator.  At 
all  events,  the  Romans  of  that  day  gave  him  little  credit  for  rancerity 
in  his  extravagant  eulogiums  upon  that  favourite  conunander. 

H.  To  what  foreign  province.  Doctor,  was  Cicero  sent  on  the  expSnr 
tion  of  his  praetorsMp  ? 

Dr.  B.  He  would  not  accept  of  any  government,'  but  remained  at 
Bome,  where  he  strove  more  and  more  in  every  way  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  was  now  preparing  to  sue  for  the  consulflhip, 
the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes ;  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed 
how  to  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  repulse.  There  were 
two  years  necessarily  to  intervene  between  the  praetorship  and  conBul- 
ship ;  the  first  of  which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  general  in- 


^  Or.  pro  Leg.  ManiL  1. 
'  Or.  pro  Muren.  ^0. 
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ieresty  and  Bolioitixig  as  it  were  in  a  private  manner;  the  second  ir 
saing  for  it  openly,  in  the  proper  form  and  habit  of  a  candidate.    The 
efforts  of  Cicero  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  was  chosen  consul 
with  almost  the  same  honours  as  in  his  antecedent  elections  to  magis- 
tmey.    His  principal  opponent  was  Catiline. 
H.  And  hijB  colleague  in  office,  Antonius.    Was  it  not  so  ? 
Dr.  B.  Tea ;  the  same  Antonius,  who  was  in  secret  league  with  the 
pttty  of  Catiline^  and  had  to  be  bought  ofif  by  Cicero  with  the  opulent 
province  of  Maoedonia.^ 

H.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time,  Doctor,  by  any  questions  relative  to 
the  conspiracy  of  CatUine ;  of  that  daring  movement  I  have  obtained 
aa  aoGurate  idea  from  the  pa^  of  Sallust.  I  will  merely  request  of 
yoa  to  give  me  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subsequent  life  of  Cicero,  and  then 
pass  to  an  examination  of  his  writings. 

Dr.  R  I  think  this  will  be  our  more  advisable  course,  Henry,  as 
time  would  fail  us  were  we  to  endeavour  to  do  full  justice  to  both ;  and, 
besides,  allusion  will  occasionally  be  made  to  the  history  of  his  later 
yeuB  in  our  remarks  on  his  literary  efforts.  The  extoiordinary  but 
well-merited  honours  conferred  upon  Cicero  for  crushing  this  formidable 
oonspiraoy,  could  not  fail  to  excite  against  him  the  opposition  of  the 
ttivious,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  the  more  ambitious  portion  of  bin 
fellow-citicens.  They  took  care  not  to  reproach  him  at  first  with  any 
Mi  oi  ixgustice  in  his  public  career,  but  merely  expressed  themselves 
ittigued,  and  indeed  completely  worn-out,  by  his  continual  eulogiums 
upon  his  own  patriotic  efforts.  In  the  forum,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
ianste,  before  the  tribunals  of  justice,  nay,  even  in  the  private  circles 
which  he  frequented,  the  names  of  Catiline  and  LentuluB  were  con- 
itaatly  on  his  lips.  He  introduced  his  own  praises  into  his  writings. 
Ahnost  every  treatise  of  his,  composed  after  this  event,  contains  some 
sUasion  to  his  public  services.  Even  his  speeches  lost  in  this  way, 
tiirottgh  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man,  a  large  portion  of  that  pleasing 
ud  persuasive  influence  by  which  they  were  once  characterized.  It 
WB8  hke  a  kind  of  fatality. 

H.  When  did  he  first  experience  the  evil  effects  of  this  line  of  con- 
duct ?    Not  surely  during  hiB  consulship  ? 

lyr.  B.  When  he  was  about  to  retire  from  it.    On  such  occasions,  it 

was  usual  for  the  magistrate,  who  was  laying  down  his  office,  to  make  a 

speech  to  the  assembled  people,  detailing  the  various  public  services 

which  he  had  rendered  during  its  continuance,  and  showing  that  his 

discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  magistracy  had  been  a  faithful  and  con- 

idantioua  one.     The  tribune  Metellus  interrupted  Cicero,  when  on  the 

point  of  making  such  an  harangue,  and  commanded  him  to  be  silent. 

The  only  alternative  left  ■  the  orator  was  to  swear  in  a  loud  voice  that 

he  had  saved  the  city  from  conflagration,  and  his  fellow-citizens  from 

the  sword.    In  this  oath  the  populace  joined  with  one  accord,  and 

Cicero  was  conducted  home  by  them  in  triumph,  amid  the  mortification 

of  his  enemies  and  the  joy  of  his  friends.^ 

H.  A  noble  triumph.  Doctor,  and  well  worthy  of  the  man  whom 
Catulus  had  styled,  in  a  full  senate,  the  father  of  his  country. 


^  Sallust,  B.  C.  26. 

»  Or.  in  Pis.  5.— Ep.  ad  Pam.  5,  2. 
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Dr.  B.  Caesar,  Fompey,  and  CrassuSy  who,  three  years  after,  formed 
the  coalition  known  in  history  as  the  first  triumvirate,  secretly  fitvoured 
the  designs  of  Cicero's  enemies,  whose  numbers  the  latter  had  increased 
by  his  unyielding  and  rigid  discharge  of  duty,  and  to  whom  was  now  to 
be  added  the  profligate  Clodius,  that  bold  and  bad  man,  whose  tribune- 
ship  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  deliverer  oi 
his  country.  Ever  since  the  period  of  his  acqmttal  from  the  charge  of 
sacrilege,  the  malignant  star  of  Clodius  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that 
of  Cicero  began  to  wane.  During  the  progress  of  the  accusation  a 
deadly  animosity  had  grown  up  between  them,  and  Clodius  was  not  a 
man  to  neglect  any  favourable  opportunity  of  revenge.^ 

H.  Was  not  this  man  a  descendaift  of  the  haughty  race  of  the 
Claudii,  who  had  ever  shown  so  little  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ? 

Dr.  B.  He  was ;  but  profligacy  and  ruin  had  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  among  the  very  class  on  whose  rights  his  patrician  forefathers 
had  so  repeatedly  trampled ;  and  the  corrupt  and  impoverished  noble, 
the  head  of  the  Claudiem  family,  voluntarily  degraded  himself  from  hid 
rank,  and  obtained  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house. 

H.  But  what  were  his  objects? 

Dr.  B.  They  were  two ;  to  humble  the  aristocracy  and  take  venge- 
ance upon  Cicero.^  Being  elected  to  the  tribuneship,  this  pestilent 
demagogue  obtained  the  passing  of  a  law,  making  it  criminal  in  any  one 
to  have  put  to  death  a  Boman  citizen  without  a  trial  before  the  people, 
and  inflicting  the  penalty  of  exile.  The  blow  was  aimed  at  Cicero, 
who,  however,  in  ordering  the  punishment  of  Catiline's  accomplices, 
had  only  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  the  illustrious  Roman 
was  compelled  to  bend  to  the  storm  itnd  go  into  voluntary  banishment. 
Immediately  after  his  departure  a  law  was  passed,  which  exiled  him  to 
the  distance  of  500  miles  from  Bome,  and  declared  all  his  property  to 
be  confiscated.  His  villas,  accordingly,  were  pillaged  and  bumt^  his 
dwelling  at  Bome  was  demolished,  and  a  temple  to  Freedom  was 
erected  on  its  site. 

H.  But  where  was  the  aid  which  he  expected,  and  ought  to  have 
received,  from  Pompey  ? 

Dr.  B.  As  long  as  tnat  profound  dissembler  believed  that  there  was 
danger  lest  Cicero  might  throw  himself  into  Csesar's  hands,  he  gave  him 
i^  strongest  assurances,  confirmed  by  oaths  and  the  most  solemn  pro- 
testations, that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  rather  lose  lus 
own  life,  than  suffer  any  harm  to  approach  the  person  of  the  orator. 
But  growing  cool  and  reserved,  as  the  plot  against  Cicero  drew  towards 
a  crisis,  and  pretending  to  believe  that  the  latter  had  formed  designs 
against  his  safety,  he  withdrew  to  his  villa,  and  abandoned  him  to  bis 
fate.* 

H.  Why  did  not  Cicero  demand  a  personal  interview,  and  upbraid 
him  with  his  monstrous  duplicity  ? 

Dr.  B.  He  did  obtain  such  an  interview ;  but  as  for  upbraiding  the 


^  Quarterly  Review,  No.  112,  p.  354. 

»  Ibid. 

•  Or.  pro  Dom.  11. 
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wily  h3^poorite,  he  wanted  firmness  for  that.    He  threw  himself  at  the 
foek  of  Pompej,  and  suppUoated  for  aid.    But  the  answer  he  reoeivecl 
WIS  perfectly  in  character :  Pompey  felt  himself  compelled  to  act  in 
nottung  agaLut  the  wishes  of  Caesar.^ 
H.  And  where  were  his  other  friends  ? 

D.  Bw  All  sealons  Ibr  his  wel&re,  hut,  as  might  naturally  he  ex- 
peefeed,  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue. 
LaenlhiB  advised  him  to  remain,  and  defend  himself  by  force.  Cato 
and  Horteoaius  nrged  him  to  yield  to  the  storm ;  and  this  advice,  coin- 
cidiogwith  tile  opinion  of  Atticus,  and  being  supported  by  the  fears 
and  entreaties  of  his  own  family,'  made  him  resolve  to  leave  the  field 
to  his  enemies  and  go  into  voluntary  exile.  Withdrawing  in  the  night 
WI80I1,  escorted  by  a  numerous  train  of  Mends,  who,  after  a  day's  jour- 
ney or  two,  left  him  with  every  demonstration  of  regret,  he  turned  hi» 
oovne  towards  Sicily,  intending  to  make  it  his  place  of  refuge,  and  sure 
of  finding  in  the  bosoms  of  its  inhabitants  that  grateful  affection  which 
had  hoen  denied  him  at  home.  But  when  he  was  come  within  sight  of 
the  island,  the  Roman  prsetor  sent  him  word  that  he  must  not  set  foot 
within  it ;  and  what  made  the  shock  still  more  cruel  was  this,  that  the 
magistntte  in  question  had  been  an  old  and  familiar  friend,  was  under 
important  obligations  to  Cicero,  and  belonged  to  the  same  party  in  the 
itita* 

H.  Bat  why  did  the  prsstor  take  this  step  ? 

Dr.  Bw  Through  fear  of  Clodius,  whose  enmity  he  had  already  ex- 
pflriflDoed,  and  the  weight  of  whose,  power  he  now  dreaded  to  en- 
counter.*— Retiring  to  Greece,  Cicero  now  took  refuge  in  Thessalonica, 
vhfft  the  hand  of  friendship  was  extended  to  him  by  Plancius,  then 
<)ii8B8tor  of  Macedonia,  and  where  the  pnctor  Apuleius,  though  he 
dared  not  venture  to  grant  him  openly  his  protection,  yet  connived  at 
the  aeto  of  his  xjuaestor,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  behalf.^  Two 
months  had  hardly  elapsed  before  his  friend  the  tribune  Ninnius''- 
msde  a  motion  in  the  senate  for  his  recall.  Pompey  also,  roused  by 
the  insults  of  Clodius,  whose  power  was  now  on  the  decline,  and 
aozioas  to  retrieve  his  own  credit  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
aenate  and  people,  began  to  exert  himself  in  his  behalf.  After  a  long 
and  stormy  mterval,  after  every  effort  had  been  made  by  Clodius  and 
his  factious  adhlrenta,  the  cause  of  justice  triumphed,  and  Cicero  was 
lecaUad  from  exile  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  centuries,  and  to 
the  great  joy  of  a  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen.' 

H.  I  have  heard  it  said,  Dr.  Barton,  that  Cicero's  conduct,  while  in 
exile,  was  not  such  as  one  would  consider  either  manly  or  spirited. 


*  Ep.  ad  Att.  10,  4.  Plutarch  says,  tliat  Pompey  slipped  out  of  a 
back  door,  and  would  not  see  him ;  but  it  is  certain  from  Cicero*^  ac- 
count that  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview. 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  81. 
'  Ibid,  c  32. 

*  Or.  pro  Plane.  40. 

'  Or.  pro  Plana  41. — Post  Red.  in  Sen.  14. 

*  Or.  pro  Sext.  31. 

'  Pro  Dom.  38.— -Post  Red.  in  Sen.  11. 
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Dr.  R  It  was  wona  It  was  actually  pntiillimhiionE,  He  depknd 
hiB  fall  in  the  most  desponding  and  lamentable  terms.  H»  oomiuaiBsl 
of  fietlse  friends,  of  an  ungrateful  country,  of  the  utter  ndn  of  all  ha 
worldly  prospects.  His  friends  were  forced  to  admonish  him  mom- 
times  to  rouse  his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  ohanustor.  lifajfi 
to  such  an  extent  was  this  feeling  carried,  that  Attikms  erea  wrole  h& 
word,  of  a  report  having  reached  the  Roman  capital,  that  hii  ■JHiiiiiia 
had  disordercKl  his  senses.^  The  truth  is,  the  ezoetsiTB  Taoitj  of  iki 
man  had  received  so  rude  and  severe  a  shock,  as  almost  to  nnaiiHlB  Ui 
intellect ;  and  he  who  had  fondly  hoped,  that  his  name  and  lutikni 
would  remain  ever  fresh  and  imdying  in  the  memory  of  his  ooimUyuiW, 
could  hardly  believe  l^t  he  was  now  an  exile  and  fogitiya  from  tbi 
very  country  he  had  saved. 

H.  But  his  return,  Doctor,  do  tell  me  of  that. 

Dr.  B.  Ah  I  that  was  indeed  a  glorious  era  in  his  existenea  The  et* 
count  of  it  is  given  by  Cicero  hiznself.  The  whole  Appian  Way,  tram 
Brundisiimi  to  Rome,  appeared  but  one  continued  street^  lined  on  both 
sides  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Nor  was  there  a  pis' 
fecture,  town,  or  colony,  which  did  not  send  deputations  to  oongratokli 
him  on  his  return.  What  Cicero  himself  says,  was,  as  Plutarch  remBk% 
even  less  than  the  truth,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  back  upon  ili 
shoulders.  "  That  one  day,"  observes  tne  orator,  ''  was  worth  an  foot 
mortality ;  when,  on  my  approach  towards  the  city,  the  senate  eaint 
out  to  receive  me,  followed  by  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  as  if  Bonit 
itself  had  lef fc  its  foundations  and  marched  forward  to  embrace  He  pr^ 
server."  * 

H.  For  what  length  of  time  had  Cicero  remained  in  exile^  Doetor 
Barton? 

Dr.  B.  He  was  recalled  sixteen  months  after  his  departure  frm 
Rome ;  but  he  did  not  exactly  re-enter  the  city  until  seventeen  had 
elapsed.  The  law  for  his  recall  from  exile  was  passed  on  the  4th  of 
August,  and  the  day  of  his  return  was  the  4th  of  September. 

H.  And  where  was  Clodius,  Doctor,  during  the  period  l^t  eli^iied 
after  Cicero's  restoration  ? 

Dr.  B.  Doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  raise  &esh  tumults  against 
him,  and  daily  committing  new  outrages,  until  an  end  was  put  to  lus  evil 
career  by  the  swords  of  Mile's  followers.— Cicero,  afte^  his  return  fims 
exile,  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  a£&iirs  of  his  numerew 
clients ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  celebrated  trial  of  Mib 
took  place,  for  the  killing  of  Clodius,  when  the  orator,  intimidated  b;^ 
the  display  of  a  military  force,  and  the  outcries  of  the  factious,  made 
but  a  weak  and  ineffectual  defence. 

H.  Cicero  was  no  very  great  admirer,  I  believe,  of  warlike  move- 
ments. 

Dr.  B.  Why,  when  an  occasion  offered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  act, 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  far  from  discreditable.  I  will  cite 
you  an  instance.  Fompey,  in  order  to  check  more  effectually  the  prac- 
tice of  bribery,  had  procured  the  passing  of  a  law,  by  which  all  future 

1  Ep.  ad  Fam.  14,  4.— Ep.  ad  Att.  3,  13. 

«  Or.  in  Pis.  22.— Post.  Red.  in  Sen.  16.— Pro  Sext  63. 
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8  and  prsBtora  were  disqualified  from  holding  any  province,  till  five 
After  the  expiration  of  their  magistracies ;  and,  tixat  there  might 
ipply  of  governors  during  this  interval  of  five  yean,  the  senators 
sular  and  pnetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  corn- 
were  to  divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot. 
,  in  consequence  of  this,  obtained  the  government  of  Cilicia,^  a 
loe  which  included  also  Pisidia,  Famphylia,  and  three  districts  of 
together  with  the  island  of  Cyprus.  At  the  head  of  two  legions 
eated  the  Parthians,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Antiooh ;  and 
uxning  his  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  an  un- 
.  race  of  banditti,  who  had  never  acknowledged  the  Roman  sway, 
>k  two  of  their  towns,  Erana  and  Pindenissus,  the  latter  their 
1,  and  which  cost  him  a  six  weeks'  siege,  and  in  testimony  of  his 
8  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers  with  the  title  of  ImpercUor,*  He 
.  have  obtained  a  triumph  also,  had  not  the  troubled  state  of 
at  home  prevented  one  from  being  conferred. 
The  troubles  to  which  you  allude  were  those  no  doubt  which 
led  the  commencement  of  the  civil  contest.  How  did  he  act 
If  their  continuance  ? 

B.  In  the  first  outbreaking  of  this  memorable  war,  Csdsar  and 
ey  were  both  anxious  to  gain  over  a  man  whose  good  opinion  was 
wrtant  as  Cicero's.  The  orator  regarded  the  cause  of  Pompey 
t  of  the  republic ;  he  disapproved  of  every  thing  which  had  been 
tor  the  increase  of  Caesar's  power ;  but  yet  he  plainly  foresaw, 
collision  between  these  two  conmianders  would  end  in  the  ruin 
i  republican  party.  Hence  the  indecision  which  marked  his  con- 
and  necessarily  embroiled  him  with  both.  During  the  space  of 
Lonths  he  was  debating  within  himself  whether  he  should  follow 
ey  and  the  senate  into  Epirus,  or  remain  in  Italy.  At  last  he 
)d  for  the  first  of  these  courses,  and  joined  Pompey  at  Dyrrha- 
u'  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  taken  this  step,  when  he  began  to 
;  of  it.^  He  did  not  present  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
ness,  real  or  pretended,  having  confined  him  at  Dyrrhachium, 
Cato  was  encamped  with  fifteen  cohorts.  When  the  issue  of  the 
!t  was  known,  Cato  offered  to  Cicero,  as  a  personage  of  consular 
the  command  of  the  forces.  He  declined,  and  reconmiended  an 
imodation,  a  step  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life  at  the  hands  of 
n  of  Pompey.*  Returning  upon  this  abruptly  to  Italy,  he  found 
s  country  a  safe  conduct  sent  unto  him  by  Csesar,  who  was  then 
fpt,  and  couched  in  the  most  honourable  terms.^ 
Ah,  it  was  this  that  Grant,  of  New  College,  showed  me  yester- 
ii  the  Bodleian,  in  a  volume  of  Fabricius,  be^ning  with  the 
I,  "M.  TuUivm  Ciceronemj  oh  egregias  ^va  virtiOes,**  &C.'' — The 


»  Ep.  ad  Att.  6,  16.— Ibid.  6,  17. 

«  Ep.  ad  Fam.  16,  1.— Ibid.  15.  4. 

'  Ep.  ad  Fam.  6,  6. — Or.  pro  Marcell.  5. 

*  Ep.  ad  Fam.  7,  3.— Plut  Vit.  Cic.  c  38. 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  39. 

«  Ep.  ad  Fam.  14,  23. 

'  G.  Fabric.  Antig.  Mon.  Insig. 
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career  of  the  orator  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Doctor,  and  I  will  onlj 
beg  of  you  to  give  me  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  histoiy,  that  we  may  pan 
on  to  his  works. 

Br.  B.  Well  then,  it  shall  be  a  rapid  one,  as  you  request — Cioen^ 
who  had  waited  at  Brundisium,  for  the  return  of  Caesar,  &om  the  heffo- 
ning  of  the  year  to  the  month  of  October,  was  very  kindly  received  by 
that  commander  when  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy.    Returning  upon 
this  to  Rome,  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  public  affairs,  and  caly 
broke  through  the  long  silence  which  he  had  preserved,  when  rendering 
thanks  to  Csesar  for  the  recall  of  Marcellus,  and  defending  Idgazim^ 
and  king  Deiotarus. — The  assassination  of  Csesar  took  place  on  ib» 
15th  of  March,  A.n.0.  710.     Although  Brutus  was  on  terms  of  iA» 
greatest  intimacy  with  Cicero,  he  had  nevertheless  concealed  from  him 
the  plan  of  the  conspiracy;  and  yet  the  |ioment  the  dictator  feSi, 
raising  on  high  his  blood-stained  dagger,  he  congratulated  the  Bomift 
orator  on  the  restoration  of  the  republic.    But  the  latter  soon  per* 
oeiving,  that,  instead  of  a  mild  and  clement  master,  his  country  na 
the  risk  of  passing  under  the  sway  of  the  ambitious  and  profligate  As* 
tony,  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  free  legation,  and  embaziesd 
for  Greece.     The  representations  of  his  friends,  however,  respecting 
the  favourable  state  of  affiiirs  at  Rome,  induced  him  to  return  to  Ital^Tt 
and  he  re-entered  the  capital  on  the  last  day  of  August.^    From  this 
moment  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  set  himself  in  oppositioin  to  tlie 
designs  of  Mark  Antony,  against  whom  he  pronounced  or  puUished 
from  the  2nd  of  September,  710,  to  the  2ihid  of  April,  712,  fourteen 
harangues,  known  by  the  name  of  Philippics.     In  order  to  balance  the 
authority  of  Antony,  Cicero  favoured  with  all  his  influence  the  yoong 
Octavianus,  who  appeared  attached  to  him,  and  frequently  appued  to 
him  for  advice.    The  indifference,  however,  if  not  actual  contenml^ 
which  the  senate  displayed  towards  this  youthful  and  aspiring  leaur, 
drove  him  eventually  into  a  union  with  Antony  and  Lepidua.    Thiii 
the  second  triumvirate  was  formed,  and  one  of  its  conditions  was  tite 
head  of  Cicero. 

H.  And  how  did  Octavianus  act? 

Br.  B.  Historians'  inform  us  that  he  did  not  give  up  Cicero  to  tiw 
swords  of  Antony's  hirelings,  without  the  greatest  reluctance^  andooltf 
after  a  struggle  of  two  days  to  preserve  him.  But  all  this  affection  for 
the  orator  was  probably  imreal,  and  only  assumed  for  the  puipoM 
of  excusiDg  in  some  degree  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  uie  aged 
patriot.  Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  when  the  news  of  the  proaar^ 
tion  reached  him,  secret  intelligence  having  been  sent  him  by  some  of 
his  friends.  At  first  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Qreece,  where  Brutoi  HM 
assembling  around  him  the  surviving  followers  of  the  party  of  the  n> 
public.  Contrary  winds,  however,  prevented  the  execution  of  thii 
design,  and  he  landed  again  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  spent  the  ni^ 
near  Circeii,  in  great  anxiety  and  irresolution.  On  the  following  dayy 
the  importunity  of  his  domestics  prevailed  upon  him  to  sail  for  Ciufitii 
where  he  went  again  on  shore,  to  repose  himself  in  his  Formian  viQa. 


^  Ep.  ad  Att.  16,  7. 

^  Plut.  Vit  Cic.  c.  46.— Veil  Paterc.  2,  66.— Sueton.  Aug.  27. 
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be  slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  when  his  attendants,  haring 
oir  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  were  in  quest  of  him, 
yed  their  aged  master  towards  the  shore,  through  a  private  part 
woods ;  but  before  they  could  succeed  in  reaching  the  ship,  the 
rs,  headed  by  a  tribune  whom  Cicero  had  once  defended  in  n 
1  cause,  overtook  the  fugitives,  and  executed  the  bloody  mandate 
tony.^ 

And  was  no  effort  made  to  save  him  on  the  part  of  his  followers  ? 
R  The  attendants,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared,  prepared 
lelves  for  action,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the 
d  of  their  own ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  set  down  the  litter 
ich  they  were  conveying  him,  and  to  make  no  resistance.'  When 
iffians  approached,  surveying  them  with  a  look  which  almost  drove 
firom  their  bloody  purpose,  he  bade  them  execute  the  errand  on 
.  they  were  sent,  and  extended  his  neck  from  the  litter  to  receive 
low.  His  head  and  hands  were  severed  from  his  body,  conveyed 
me,  and  fixed  upon  the  rostra,  the  head  between  the  two  hands, 
e  orders  of  Antony  f 
His  age,  my  dear  Doctor  ? 

R  Within  one  month  of  sixty-four.   He  was  killed  on  the  7th  of 
aber,  ten  days  after  the  estabhshment  of  the  triumvirate.'— Shall 
proceed  to  delineate  his  character,  or  will  you  first  have  a  brief 
ds  of  his  literary  efforts  ? 

The  latter,  undoubtedly,  will  be  the  preferable  course,  for  I  shall 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  your  delineation  of  the  man. 
R  I  think  so  myself.  Now,  open  your  Cicero,  and  name  to  me 
icesfiion  the  several  productions  of  the  Roman,  as  you  will  find 
arranged  there ;  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  each.  But, 
aber,  only  a  brief  one ;  the  rest  is  to  be  supplied  from  your  own 
e  reading. 

I  accept  your  terms,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  will  do  my  best  to  fulfil 
irt  of  the  agreement. — Now,  here  we  have,  first  in  order,  a  treatise 
.etoric,  in  four  books,  addressed  to  Herennius. 
B.  Which  treatise  Cicero  never  wrote.  If  you  ask  me  the  name 
true  author,  I  can  only  reply,  that  the  matter  is  involved  in  utter 
tainty.  You  will  see,  by  Uie  heading,  that  some  of  the  learned 
isoribed  it  to  Comificius.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Aldus  Mauu- 
Sigonius,  and  Muretus,  who  made  the  writer  to  have  been 
■nificius,  the  elder,  Csosar's  qusostor  during  the  civil  war.  Qerard 
IS,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  for  the  younger  Comificius. 
sr  attributes  the  work  to  Oallio,  a  rhetorician  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
s  is  in  favour  of  M.  Antonius  Qnipho,  who  was  bom  in  Gkiul, 
640,  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  house 
I  father  of  Julius  Csesar.  But  there  are  difficulties  attending  all 
opinions,  especially  the  last,  and  the  point  must  be  still  left  open 
jecture.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  work  was  one  of  the  first 
es  on  rhetoric  ever  published  in  the  Latin  language,  since  its 


^  Plut  Vit  Cic  c.  48. 

'  Liv.  Fragm.  ap  Senec.  Suas.  1. 

»  VelL  Patera  2,  64.-Pigh.  Ann.  ad  A.U.C.  710. 
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author  cites  no  previous  Latin  writer,  and  asserts  tliat  he  has  been 
first  to  give  Latin  names  to  the  figures  of  Rhetoric.  The  first  and  sec 
books  are  extremely  dry ;  the  third,  more  engaging ;  and  the  fou 
which  turns  upon  the  three  kinds  of  style  suitable  for  discourse 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  whole.  ^ 

H.  Next  comes  a  treatise  "  De  Inventione  BketoricaJ* 

Dr.  R  On  that  part  of  rhetoric  which  relates  to  invention.  Thi 
the  work  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  trea 
**I>e  Oratore"  as  having  been  published  by  him  in  his  youth.  ] 
generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  him  when  twen^-four  y< 
of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained  four  books,  of  wmch  but 
remain.  Schiitz,  however,  maintains  that  he  never  wrote,  or  at  1< 
nev^  published,  more  than  the  two  books,  which  we  possess.  In  o 
posing  this  work,  Cicero,  as  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  ventured,  wo 
appear  to  have  had  before  him  notes  tak^i  from  the  prelections  of  sc 
iniStructor,  whom  the  anonymous  author  of  the  treatise  addre88e<3 
Herennius  had  also  attended.  For  a  niunber  of  passages,  in  the  - 
books  "JDe  Invenivone,"  coincide  in  a  very  marked  manner  with  otl 
in  the  work  to  Herennius ;  unless,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  latter  i 
the  preceptor  of  Cicero.' 

H.  To  the  work  on  invention  succeed  the  three  dialogues  **JkO 
tore,**  inscribed  to  his  brother  Qmntus. 

Dr.  B.  These  were  written,  A.n.c.  698,  when  Cicero,  disgusted  \i 
the  political  dissensions  of  the  capital,  had  retired  during  part  of 
summer  to  the  seclusion  of  the  country.  The  speakers  in  these  < 
logues  are  the  orators  Antonius  and  Crassus,  (the  latter  of  whom  i 
attended  by  the  young  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  at  that  time  the  two  m 
promising  speakers  at  Rome,)  the  eminent  lawyer  Scasvola,  and  CatuJ 
and  Jidius  Csesar,  (grand-uncle  to  the  dictator,)  the  last  two  disi 
guished  also  for  their  eloquence,  and  who  joined  the  party  in  the 
terval  between  the  first  and  second  dialogues.  The  principal  pari 
the  conversation,  however,  is  borne  by  Crassus  and  Antonius; 
former  advocating,  what  was  in  fact  Cicero's  own  opinion,  that 
almost  imiversal  knowledge  is  essentially  requisite  to  perfection 
oratory;  the  latter,  who  was  a  mere  practical  pleader,  maintain] 
that  the  various  accomplishments  insisted  upon  by  Crassus,  were  toti 
distinct  from  the  proper  office  and  duties  of  a  public  speaker.  . 
cording  to  him,  eloquence  is  not  an  art,  because  it  depends  not 
knowl^ge.  Imitation  of  good  models,  practice,  and  minute  attent 
to  each  particular  case,  are  laid  down  by  him  as  the  true  foundati 
of  forensic  eloquence ;  the  great  objects  of  an  orator  being,  in  the  I: 
place,  to  recommend  himself  to  his  clients,  and  then  to  prepossess 
judges  in  his  favour.  Crassus,  in  reply,  enters  on  the  embellishme 
of  rhetoric :  pronunciation,  elocution,  harmony  of  periods,  metaph< 


^  An  account  of  the  whole  controversy  may  be  seen  in  Dun! 
RoixL  Lit.  voL  2,  p.  366,  seqq. ;  and  in  Baehr,  Gfesch.  Rom.  Lit.  p.  £ 
segq. 

*  Dunlop,  Rom,  Lit.  voL  2,  p.  866.--Sc\ioe\\,  B^ist.  "Ut.  "ROTa.  ^ol 
P'  IIT. 
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BMtimentey  aetioD,  and,  in  short,  whatever  can  impart  a  finiahed  grace 
and  dignity  to  a  puhlic  discourse.^ 

H.  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  Doctor,  hut  how  could  Cicero,  if  he 
were  not  present  at  these  oonversations,  obtain  such  accurate  infomui- 
tion  of  the  various  topics  that  were  discussed  ? 

Dr.  B.  He  is  supposed  to  haye  heard  them  from  Cotta ;  and  this 
fietkm  is  the  more  conyenient,  since  it  enables  him  to  shelter  his  own 
opinioas  tinder  those  of  two  such  eminent  masters  of  oratory  as  Cras- 
iDs  and  Antonius. — Cicero  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  work, 
and  his  Mends  considered  it  one  of  his  best.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable 
to  US  at  the  present  day,  as  containing  every  thing  of  importance  in 
the  Qreek  works  on  rhetoric,  while  the  copiousness,  and  ease,  and 
gCBoefol  polish  of  the  style  are  above  all  commendation.' — ^What  have 
we  next  f 

H.  A  dialogue  entitled  **  Brnttu,  give  de  daris  Oratorilnu.** 

Dr.  B.  Cicero  supposes,  that,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  M.  Brutus, 
tile  nme  who  subsequently  conspired  against  Csesar,  pays  him  a  visit 
aeeompanied  by  Atticus,  and  that  these  two  request  him  to  resume  a 
eonversation  which  he  had  previously  held  with  Atticus  alone,  and  in 
which  they  had  been  discoursing  of  the  most  eminent  orators.  Cicero 
oompliee,  and,  after  a  few  slight,  but  masteriy  sketches  of  the  most 
celebrated  speakers  of  Greece,  enters  upon  arfuU  detail  of  the  Roman 
ontors  from  the  earliest  periods  to  his  own  time.  This  work  is  of 
gnat  value,  as  regards  the  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  but  it  is  not 
as  intereatilig  as  its  title  would  lead  you  to  expect.  It  contains  too 
many  names,  and  too  little  is  said  of  each,  so  that  it  resembles  in  some 
denee,  a  dry  sort  of  catalogue.' 

6.  To  the  "  BrutM  **  succeeds  the  "  Orator.** 

Dr.  B.  In  this  production,  which  is  addressed  to  Brutus,  and  was 
wiitten  at  his  request,  Cicero  treats  of  the  qualifications  that  constitute 
a  perfect  orator.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  subjects  examined  in 
the  dialogues  "  i>g  Oratore."  Cicero's  perfect  orator,  you  will  bear  in 
mind,  existed  nowhere  but  in  his  own  imagination. — Come,  turn  over. 
What  do  you  find  next  in  order  ? 
I  H.  A  treatise  entitled  "  Topica,**  and  addressed  to  C.  Trebatius. 

Dr.  B.  It  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  various  topics,  or  common-places, 
liiich  are  the  foundation  of  rhetorical  argument.  The  work  is,  iu 
&ci,  an  extract  from  that  of  Aristotle  on  the  same  subject,  accom- 
panied by  a  commentary  from  the  pen  of  Cicero,  the  whole  being  amal- 
gmated  into  one  treatise.  It  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  Trebatius, 
^  eminent  lawyer ;  and  hence  Cicero  takes  his  examples  chiefly  from 
the  Roman  civil  law,  as  more  intelligible  to  Trebatius  than  illustrations 
diawn  from  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.^ 

H.  We  have  then  a  dialogue,  "  De  PartUione  Oratorio,'* 

Dr.  R  This  is  a  production  of  rather  inferior  value.     It  is  a  dialogue 
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between  Cicero  and  hiB  son.  concerning  the  principles  and  dod 
eloquence.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  a.u.c.  707,  while 
was  prosecuting  the  war  in  Africa. — The  work  which  you  w 
closing  the  series  of  Cicero's  rhetorical  works,  is  that  entitle 
Optimo  f/enere  Oratorum,"  and  was  originallj  intended  as  a  prefa 
translation  which  Cicero  had  made  from  the  orations  of  Demo 
and  ^schines,  respecting  the  crown. 

H.  May  I  ask.  Doctor,  what  was  Cicero's  object  in  making  thii 
lation  ? 

Dr.  B.  To  correct  a  false  impression,  at  that  time  very  pr 
among  his  coimtrymen,  that  Attic  eloquence  was  limited  to  a  pL 
slender  mode  of  expression,  distinguished  by  purity  of  style  an 
cacy  of  taste,  but  void  of  all  ornament  and  redundance.  He 
took,  therefore,  a  free  translation  of  the  two  master-pieces  of  A1 
eloquence ;  the  one  being  an  example  of  vehement  and  energe 
other  of  pathetic  and  ornamental  oratory. — Now  for  a  rapid  su 
the  speeches  of  Cicero.  We  have  already  touched  upon  th 
Quintius,  Roscius  of  Ameria,  and  Roscius  the  actor,  and  likewif 
the  oration  against  Csecilius,  and  the  six  against  Verres.  What 
find  after  these  ?^ 

H.  The  speech  delivered  in  defence  of  Fonteius. 

Dr.  B.  This  was  pronctlmced  while  Cicero  was  sadile.  It  is 
fence  of  an  unpopular  governor,  accused  of  oppression  by  the  p 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Much  however  is  lost ;  which  is  the  moi 
regretted,  as  it  would  have  formed  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  s; 
against  Verres. 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  for  Aulus  Csecina. 

Dr.  B.  A  mere  question  of  civil  right,  turning  on  an  edi( 
Roman  praetor. 

H.  The  oration  for  the  Manilian  law  follows,  but  as  I  ha 
finished  the  perusal  of  this,  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  an  a 
The  speech  for  Cluentius  succeeds. 

Dr.  B.  And  a  powerful  and  splendid  production  it  is,  and  on 
most  correct  and  forcible  of   all  the  judicial    orations   of 
Cluentius  had  been  accused  by  an  unnatural  mother  of  havi 
soned  his  step-father. 

H.  Three  orations  against  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus  are 
order. 

Dr.  B.  The  history  of  the  affair  is  briefly  this  :  Rullus,  a  tri 
the  commons,  brought  in  a  law,  that  the  public  domains  in  • 
vinces  should  be  sold,  and  that  the  spoils  acquired  by  Roms 
manders  in  foreign  wars  should  be  taken  from  them,  in  order 
these  two  means,  a  sum  of  money  might  be  raised  for  the  pur< 
lands  in  Italy,  particularly  Campania,  which  lands  were  to  be 
among  the  people.  Cicero  delivered  his  first  oration  against  1 
ject,  (the  beginning,  however,  of  which  is  wanting,)  the  very  di 
he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  consulship.  His  opposit 
effectual,  and  the  law  was  rejected.  The  tribunes,  however, 
subsequently  instilled  some  suspicions  into  the  minds  of  the 
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with  regard  to  Cicero's  motiyes  in  opposing  this  project,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  deliver  the  second  and  third  orations  on  the  same  topic.  ^ 

H.  The  oration  for  Rahirius  succeeds. 

Dr.  B.  He  was  accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
SatozninuB,  a  seditious  tribune,  who  had  been  shun  by  a  party  in  the 
interest  of  the  senate.  Thirty-six  years  had  intervened,  and  the 
ifiooaer  was  Labienus,  afterwards  well  known  as  Caesar's  lieutenant  in 
QtoL  Rabirius,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Cicero,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  condemned,  had  not  his  friend,  the  pnetor 
HetelliiB,  taken  down  the  standard  from  the  Janiculiun,  which  dis- 
sohed  tiie  comitia  and  broke  off  the  trial  The  troubles  connected 
with  the  affiur  of  Catiline  occupied  soon  after  the  public  attention,  and 
the  ohaige  against  Rabirius  was  never  revived. 

H.  Tes,  here  are  the  speeches  against  Catiline,  which  formed  part  of 
my  Harrow  reading,  and  the  oration  for  Murena,  another  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  comes  slowly  after.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  these. 
Doctor  Barton,  but  will  thank  you  to  give  me  some  iniformation  about 
the  next^  the  speech  in  behalf  of  Flaocus. 

Dr.  B.  This  is  the  same  Flaccus  of  whom  you  read  in  Sallust  He 
was  praetor  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  aided  in  the 
surest  of  the  Allobroges.  Cicero  here  defends  him  against  a  charge  of 
extortion  and  peculation,  brought  by  various  states  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  he  had  governed  as  propraetor. 

E  An  oration  for  Publius  Sylla. 

Dr.  B.  He  was  related  to  the  dictator,  and  was  accused  of  having 
been  engaged  in  Catiline's  conspiracy.  Cicero  succeeded  in  procuring 
his  acquittal.    The  cause  was  tried  the  year  after  his  consulship. 

H.  Another  old  favourite  of  mine,  the  oration  for  Archias,  which  is 
followed  by  one  entitled,  **  Ad  Qairiiea  post  reditum." 

Dr.  B.  If  you  turn  over  a  little  farther,  you  will  find  three  others, 
entitled  respectively,  "Post  reditum  in  senatu,"  "Pro  Domo  sua  ad 
Pontifieet"  and  "  De  Haruspicum  Besponais.**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
these  four  orations  are  now  generaUy  regarded  as  spurious,  and  as 
having  been  composed  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  as  exercises 
in  declamation.  Cicero  did,  indeed,  deliver  four  speeches,  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  exile,  on  subjects  similar  to  these. 
^  first  was  addressed  to  the  senate,  the  second  to  the  people,  the 
third  to  the  College  of  Pontiff,  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  ground  on 
which  his  house  had  stood,  and  which  had  been  made  the  site  of  a 
templei,  and  the  fourth  in  answer  to  a  declaration  of  Clodius,  that  cer- 
tain alarming  prodigies  which  had  lately  appeared,  were  occasioned  by 
the  desecration  of  this  same  piece  of  ground,  which  the  pontiffs  had 
disdiaiged  from  religious  uses.  But  the  four  speeches  that  have  come 
down  to  UB,  afford  abundant  internal  evidence  of  their  never  having 
pR>oeeded  from  Cicera' 

H.  Dismifloing  these,  we  have  next  in  order  the  oration  for  Plan- 
eins. 
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Dr.  B.  This  is  the  Plancios  of  whom  I  made  mention  as  haying  been 
qusestor  of  Macedonia  when  Cicero  came  thither  as  an  exile.  Hell 
here  defended  by  the  orator,  in  return  for  the  kindness  shown  on  tiurt 
occasion,  against  a  charge  of  bribery  in  suing  for  the  office  of  sedile. 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  for  Sextius. 

Br.  B.  Here  again  Cicero  requites  the  services  of  a  friend.  Sextink 
while  tribune,  had  exerted  himself  to  procure  Cicero's  recall,  and  ik0 
latter  now  defends  him  in  an  elaborate  harangue  against  a  chaige  of 
exciting  a  tumult  in  the  capitaL 

H.  An  oration  against  Yatinius. 

Dr.  B.  This  Yatinius  was  produced  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  tai 
of  SextiuB,  as  a  witness  against  him.  This  gave  Cicero  an  opportmiil^ 
of  interrogating  him,  and  the  whole  speech  is  one  continued  mTeotivi^ 
uttered  in  a  series  of  questions  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Hence  ft 
is  sometimes  called,  not  oratio,  but  irUerro/jatio. 

H.  An  oration  for  CoBlius. 

Dr.  B.  Coclius,  a  gay  and  rather  dissolute  yoimg  man,  was  aoensed 
by  Clodia,  the  well-known  sister  of  Clodius,  of  an  attempt  to  poiioii 
her,  and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  to  procure  the  assuriiMr 
tion  of  Dio,  the  Alexandrian  ambassador.  This  oration,  whidi  !• 
highly  commended .  by  Middleton  *  for  its  occasionally  playful  vSaiaM 
was  slso  a  particular  favourite  with  the  celebrated  Fox.^ 

H.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  speech,  "  De  Provinciis  constdaribut.'* 

Dr.  B.  This  oration  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one.  It  procured  fbr 
Cassar  a  continuance  of  his  government  in  Gaul,  and  this  last  may  te 
regarded  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  repabHe. 
Cicero  advocated  the  continuance  of  this  command  without  in  the 
least  degree  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  Csesar,  whotB 
only  object  was  to  have  Gaul  as  the  training-place  of  his  legions  until 
he  could  turn  their  arms  against  his  country. 

H.  The  oration  for  Balbus. 

Dr.  B.  Pompey,  by  a  special  law,  had  granted  the  freedom  of  Boms 
to  Balbus,  a  native  of  Cadiz,  who  had  performed  some  important  8e^ 
vices  for  him  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  validity  of  Pompcy'i 
act  was  now  questioned,  but  was  successfully  defended  by  Cicero. 

H.  An  oration  against  L.  Calpumius  Piso. 

Dr.  B.  Piso  had  been  recalled  from  his  government  of  Macedonia,  is 
consequence  of  Cicero's  oration  on  the  consular  provinces.  Taking  an 
early  opportunity,  he  complained  before  the  senate  of  the  treatment 
he  had  received,  and  indulged  in  an  attack  on  the  orator,  ridicoliBg 
in  particular  his  poetic  effusions.  Cicero's  reply  is  remarkable  for  ib 
coarse  and  bitter  invective. 

H.  What,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  ? 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  he  indulges,  before  that  grave  body,  in  language  and 
allusions  that  suit  only  the  meridian  of  a  tavern ;  and  this  too  against 
a  man  of  family  and  distinction.— But  why  do  you  shake  your  head? 

H.  Ah  !  here  is  the  famous  speech  against  Milo,  which  was  never 
delivered.    What  a  pity  that  no  one  took  down  the  oration  which 

I  -  .^^m 
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actually  uttered,  that  we  might  have  compared  its  feebleness 
le  beautiful  harangue  which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 
B.  It  was  taken  down  in  writing;  and  still  existed  in  the  days  of 
us,  but  must  have  been,  as  you  remark,  far  inferior  to  the  one 
we  now  have,  since  the  latter  was  accounted,  bot^  by  Cicero 
f  and  by  his  contemporaries,  as  the  finest  effort  of  his  genius.*^ 
Che  oration  which  I  find  next  in  order  is  entitled,  **  Pro  Sabirio 
mo. 

B.  He  was  prosecuted  for  repa^ent  of  a  sum  which  he  was 
led  to  have  received,  in  conjunction  with  the  proconsul  Qabinius, 
King  Ptolemy  for  having  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  ISgypt^ 
17  to  the  i^jimctions  of  the  senate.  But  why  that  loS  of 
re? 

Fhis  oration,  which  succeeds,  I  have  read  of  in  Plutarch.  It  is 
e  for  Ligarius,  accused  of  having  borne  arms  against  Caesar,  aftet^ 
tUe  of  Pharsalia,  and  of  having  renewed  the  war  in  Africa. 
K  Tes,  the  dictator  himself  presided  at  the  trial,  much  pre- 
1  against  Ligarius.  But  the  eloquence  of  the  advocate  extorted 
on.  It  was  during  this  oration  tiiat  Csesar^s  countenance  is  said 
e  changed,  and  the  papers  which  he  held  to  have  dropped  from 
Qd.« 

We  have  but  two  remaining  before  we  reach  the  Philippics,  the 
I  for  Deiotarus,  and  that  in  behalf  of  Marcellus.  With  the  latter 
xx)  well  acquainted  to  trouble  you  for  any  explanation.  Of  the 
t  of  the  former  I  am  ignorant. 

B.  Why,  this  was  a  defence  of  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Gkdatia, 
td  with  an  attempt  to  poison  CsQsar,  during  the  stay  which  the 
made  at  his  couit.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  private  apart- 
of  Caesar,  and  the  issue  was  successful  for  the  accused. 
[  will  not  trouble  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  explain  for  me  the 
t  of  each  of  the  Philippics.  I  have  read  that  they  were  aimed 
t  Antony,  that  they  were  so  entitled  in  imitation  of  the  splendid 
>ns  of  Demosthenes,  and  that,  like  the  latter,  they  derive  their 
beauty  from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indignation  which  is  so 
idly  diffused  over  alL  Allow  me  to  ask,  however,  which  one,  in 
ipinion,  is  entitled  to  the  palm. 

B.  Undoubtedly  the  fourteenth,  which  was  delivered  after  the 
;enoe  had  been  received  of  the  total  defeat  of  Antony,  before 
Jls  of  Modena,  by  the  army  imder  Octavianus  and  the  consuls 
s  and  Pansa.  This  success  was  thought  to  have  decided  the  fate 
bony  and  the  republic,  and  Cicero  gives  loose  to  his  patriotic 
;s  in  a  flow  of  the  noblest  eloquence.  This,  too,  was  the  last 
i  that  Cicero  delivered,  for  the  union  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
mented  by  his  blood  I' 

knd  have  we  now  gone  through  all  the  orations,  Doctor  Barton, 
man  of  Arpinum  ? 
B.  All  that  have  come  down  to  us,  Henry.    Many,  however,  have 
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I.  ^QuoTJSQTJB  tandem  *abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
Quamdiu  etiam  iiiror  *  iste  tuus  [nos]  ♦  eludet  ?  Quein  ad 
finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  ?     ^  Nihilne  te  noctur- 


^  Quoutqiie  tandem,  <fcc.  "  How  far.  then,  Catiline,  wilt  thou  trifle 
^th  our  patience  ?  How  long,  too,  will  that  frantic  wickedness  of 
thine  baffle  our  efforts  ?  To  what  extent  will  thy  unbridled  audacity 
display  itself?** — We  may  suppose  the  whole  senate  to  have  remained, 
for  a  time,  in  the  deepest  silence,  every  eye  directed  towards  Catiline ; 
^d  Cicero,  at  last,  tdowly  rising  from  his  curule  chair,  and  pointing 
the  finger  of  indignant  scorn  at  the  guilty  intruder,  to  have  burst 
forth  into  this  startling  and  imx)a8sioned  exordium. 

^  AhUere.  Cicero  prefers  the  softer  and  more  poetic  termination 
*^6)  in  the  imperfect  and  future  indicative,  and  present  and  imperfect 
subjunctive.  In  the  present  indicative  he  rarely  employsjt. — Paiientia 
^i^ra.  The  reference  in  nostra  is  to  himself  and  the  senate  irene- 
ntty. 

I^t  tuus.  The  pronoun  iste  is  here  employed  to  mark  indignant 
?<5om  and  contempts  It  must  be  observed,  with  regard  to  iste,  that  it 
IJ)  strictly  speaking,  used,  together  with  its  derivatives,  in  reference  to 
the  person  addressed.  Thus,  iste  locuSf  "that  place  where  you  are;*' 
^«^o  vtrba,  "  those  words  which  you  uttered.**  (Crombib,  G^nasium, 
^^^  1,  p.  41,  Ath  edition.)  When  Cicero  addressed  his  antagonist,  in 
^y  instance,  he  often  used  iste  in  accordance  with  the  principle  just 
^d  down ;  and,  as  he  generally  used  it  contumeliously,  it  acquires  a 
*^proachful  meaning. 

Ekdet.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  movements  of  gladiators, 
^avoiding  a  blow  from  an  opponent.  (Donat.  i/n  Ter.  Eun.  1,  1,  10.) — 
^ww  ad  finem.  Equivalent,  in  Ciceronian  Latinity,  to  quousque  or 
?«am(iitt.  (Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  tma.)^Jactabit.  The  student  will 
^k  the  force  of  the  frequentative.    It  is  equivalent  to  insolenter  se 

Nihilne  te,  Ac,  "  Have  the  guards  stationed  nightly  on  the  Pala- 
ce hill  produced  no  impression  upon  thee  ?  Have  the  watches  planted 
throughout  the  city  produced  none  ?  None,  the  consternation  of  the 
Populace?  None,  the  thronging  together  of  all  good  cltiKenaV  &a. 
^'iterally,  "Haa  the  nightly  guard  of  the  Palatium  la  lio  t«kv»^^ 
^md  tbee  t   Jnno  respect  have  the  watches  of  the  city  V*  &,c. 
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num  praesidium  *  Palatii,  nihil  *  urbis  vigili»,  nihil  timor 
populi,  nihil  *  concursus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  *  muni- 
tissimus  habendi  senatum  locus,  nihil  ^  horum  ora  Yultusque 
moverunt  ?  7  Patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  Constrictam 
jam  horum  omnium  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam 
non  vides?  Quid  ^proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris, 
ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern 
nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?    0  tempora,  0  mores  ?    Sena- 


^  Palatii.  The  Palatine  was  the  most  central  of  the  Beven  hills 
of  Rome,  stretching  into  the  Forum,  and  the  most  important  to  be 
g\iarded  in  case  any  public  disturbance  arose,  since  a  foe,  in  possession 
of  it,  might  easily  ms^e  himself  master  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  its  being  secured  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Palatine  hiU 
was  said  to  be  the  residence  of  Romiilus,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  first  pari 
of  the  city  that  was  inhabited.  Here,  in  a  later  age,  stood  the  imperial 
mansion  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
modem  term  "palace."  [The  guard  upon  the  Palatium  was  formed  of 
Roman  knights.  Of.  Sall.  49,  "NorvmiUi  equites  Jtomam  cum  idia  era/nt 
circum  cedem  concordicB.^*  Watches  were  also  established  throughout 
the  whole  city.  See  Sall.  80.  Those  who  occupied  the  Palatium  com- 
manded the  whole  city.  Romulus  rov  UaXariov  tsixoq  if^/iikorspou; 
ipvfjiaffL  bTfixKre.  DiONYS.  p.  114.  It  was  the  oldest  part  of  tiie 
city.] 

^  Urhis  vigilice.  When  there  was  any  alarm  or  disturbance  in  the 
city,  or  when  any  suspicion  was  entertained  of  public  commotion  or 
secret  conspiracy,  the  inferior  magistrates  (the  sediles,  qusestors,  and 
tribunes,)  were  entrusted  by  the  senate  with  the  care  of  the  puUie 
peace,  and  planted  guards  and  watches  in  proper  places. 

'  [Timor  populi.  Cf.  Sall.  ch.  31.  "  Immutata  urbis  fades  erat :  ex 
sum/na  Icstitia  atque  lascivia  .  .  reperUe  omnia  tristitia  invasit,  fettinarcj 
trepidare,"  &c. 

*  Concursus.  Several  editions  have  consenstis,  ("  the  union,**)  which 
1^  also  given  by  Quintilian  (9,  3,  30)  in  citing  from  this  passaga  The 
more  spirited  reading,  however,  is  imdoubtedly  concursus.  See  Sall. 
chap.  31. 

*  Munitissimus.  In  dangerous  emergencies,  the  senate  were  usually 
convened  in  the  temple  of  some  tuteliy  divinity,  and  not  in  a  CWto, 
or  senate-house.  The  place  selected,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  it  is 
hence  called  "munitissimus  locus"  from  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  a  guard,  at  the  time,  on  the  Palatine.  With  respect  to  the  true 
position  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  (which  some  editors  veiy 
erroneously  make  to  have  been  in  the  capitol,)  consult  Lrv.  1,  12.  Oyid. 
Fast.  6,  794.    Nardini,  6,  12. 

'       ^  Horum  ora  vaUusque.   "  The  looks  and  countenances  of  those  who  are 
Ite/ie  assembled. "    Ora  refers  to  the  looks  of  aversion  directed  at  Catiline; 

vu/ttis  to  the  expreaaion  of  their  conntenaiiceB,m  wYncV^ec^  ^«^<&Va\vks.« 
jetj-  and  alarm,     Mureins  refers  the  "words  to  tV©  «.-^€c%\oTi  TOKcoivitodL 
fir  the  senatora  on  the  entrance  of  Catiiiiieiuto  ^Ibie  waaenWl'j^'^RVMKa.^ 
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tus  haBC  intelligit,  consul  videt ;  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit  ? 
^iinmo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit:  fit  *®  public!  consilii 
particeps :  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  csedem  unumquemque 
nostrum.  Nos  autem,  **  viri  fortes,  satisfacere  rei  public© 
videmur,  si  istius  furorem  ac  tela  vitemus.  Ad  mortem  te, 
Catilina,  duci  jnssu  consulia  jampridem  "oportebat ;  *^u  te 
confeni  pestem  istam,  quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  jamdiu  machi- 


quitted  that  part  of  the  benches  where  he  had  taken  his  seat.  They 
would  rather  seem  to  refer  to  the  deportment  of  the  senate  during  all 
the  time  that  he  had  been  present. 

'  Patert,  "  Lie  open  to  view,**  ie.  are  brought  fully  to  light.— Cbn- 
itrietam  Jam  ho}'um  omnium  teneri.  Literally,  "  is  now  held  firmly 
grasped  in  the  knowledge  of  all  these/'  ie.  is  now  become  a  matter  of 
finn  oonyiction  to  all  who  are  here  assembled.  Constrictua  is  applied 
to  whatever  is  firmly  held  in,  and  can  no  longer  escape  our  grasp.  While 
the  compound  term  conscientia  (instead  of  the  simple  tcieniia)  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  many  are  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  Com- 
ptte  Uie  explanation  of  Schutz,  (Index  Lot,  s.  v.)  "  CommunU  ittter 
conpiktries  rei  alicujtts  notitia.^* 

*  Proximo,  Cicero  delivered  this  oration  on  the  8th  of  November. 
AtDeeting  of  the  conspirators  had  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the  6th, 
<t  the  house  of  Lsaoa.  This  is  what  Cicero  calls  nox  mperi(yr.  The 
morning  of  the  7th  was  the  time  fixed  for  his  assassination  by  the  two 
Soman  knights.  During  that  day,  Cicero  caused  all  the  movements  of 
the  conspirators  to  be  closely  watched,  and  ascertained  also,  by  his 
secret  agents,  all  that  was  done  on  the  night  of  the  7th.  This  was  the 
*^  proximo.  Compare  chapter  4th,  and  Pro  StUl.  c.  18.  [The  nox 
f^^ptrior  is  the  same  as  nox  prior,  i  e.  as  Cicero  himself  states,  nox  ea 
^  consecuta  est  postervm  diem  Nonarum  Novembrimn  (5th  Nov.)  Pro 
■Safia,  62.  Obbll.] 

.  '  Immo  vero.  "  Nay,  indeed."  Qrsevius  omits  vero,  but  its  presence 
^parts  additional  strength  to  the  clause.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Att.  12, 
^2:  ^^Perend/aa  tibi  in  lioc  error ;  fei'endtiBi  immo  vero  etiam  adjuvandus."^ 
•^d  also  TtvrseUimu  de  Pa/rt.  Lai.  s.  v.  Immo.  [In  Senatum. — Catiline 
^  having  been  praetor,  had  the  right  of  entering  the  senate.] 
/"  Publici  consilii  particeps.  "  A  sharer  in  the  public  deliberations." 
Qcero's  object  is  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Senate  against 
Catiline  for  his  having  come  into  that  assembly,  actually  to  take  part 
^  their  deliberations.  * 

*^  Viri  fortes.  Spoken  ironically.  "  Men  full  of  courage.**  Cicero 
<!bazges  himself  and  the  senate  with  cowardice,  in  not  having  before  thin 
brought  Catiline  to  punishment — Saiisfacere  rei  publicce.  "  To  do  our 
<iuty  to  the  state.** — Istiua.  "  Of  that  wretch.**  Pointing  at  Catiline. 
Compare  note  3,  page  3. 

''  [Oportebat.     The  imperfect  indie,  denotes  that  an  act  has  not  been 
d(me  which  should  have  been  done.    So  debebat.     Pro  Rose.  §  4.]  . 

**  In  te  cfmferriy  &c.  Jampridem  is  implied  from  the  previous  clause. 
''Long  Binoe  ought  that  ruin  to  have  been  heaped  upon  thy  own head^'* 
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nans.  ^An  vero  vir  amplissimus,  -P.  Scipio,  pontifex 
maximus,  Tib.  Gracchum,  %iediocriter  labefactantem  statum 
rei  publicsB,  privatus  interfecit:  *Catilinam,  orbem  terra 
caede  atque  incendiis  vastare  cupientem,  nos  consules  per- 
feremusr  *Nam  ilia  nimis  antiqua  pr»tereo,  quod  ^C. 
Servilius  Ahala  Sp.  Melium,  novis  rebus  studentem,  manu 

&c.  The  pronoun  istam  tacitly  implies  that  the  ruin  in  question  is  the 
work  of  Catiline,  and  this  idea  is  immediately  enlarged  upon  in  whab 
follows,  qiLam  tu  in  nos  omnes,  &c. 

*  An  vero.  The  primitive  meaning  of  an  is  **  or,"  and,  when  used 
interrogatively,  the  sentence  is  always  elliptical  Thus,  an  decerlart 
mecum  voluit  f  "  Did  he  wish  to  contend  with  me  ? "  This,  when 
resolved,  is  nothing  more  than,  **  Am  I  wrong  in  my  surmise,  or  did  he 
wish  to  contend  with  me  V*  So,  in  the  present  instance,  an  vero  vir 
amplissimus,  Ac,  (which  we  translate,  ''  Did,  in  fact,  that  veiy  fflus 
trious  individual,"  &c.)  is,  in  reality,  when  fully  expressed,  "  Am  1 
wrong  in  my  assertion,  or  did,  in  fact,"  &c.  The  same  explaxuttion  will 
apply  to  the  Greek  ^,  when  used  as  an  interrogative  particle. 

*  P.  Scipio.  The  reference  is  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica.  He  is  called 
privatus  because  the  oiE&ce  of  pontifex  maximus  was  not  a  magistracy : 
[since  it  lasted  through  life,  while  all  magistracies  were  annual]  :  and 
hence  the  same  person  could  be  pontifex  and  also  consul  or  praetor. 
MuRETUS,  ad  loc.  The  term  privoutus  may,  therefore,  be  rendered, 
"  although  filling  no  office  of  magistracy."  As  r^ards  Scipio  19'asica, 
consult  Hist.  Ind.  s.  v.  ^vgio.— Gracchum.  Consult  Hist.  Ind.  a.  v. 
Gracchus,  and  Legal  Index,  s.  v.  Sempronia  Lex.  [The  date  for  the 
death  of  Gracchus  is  A.U.C.  621.] 

*  Mediocriter  Ictbefa^antem,  &c.  "When  disturbing  only,  in  a 
moderate  degree,  the  settled  order  of  things  in  the  state."  Status  is 
here  figuratively  employed,  in  allusion  to  the  posture  or  attitude  of  a 
gladiator  in  combat.  It  will  be  observed,  that  Cicero  designedly  ex- 
tenuates the  offence  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  in  order  that  the  rigour, 
with  which  he  was  punished,  might  be  contrasted  the  more  strongly 
with  the  impimity  enjoyed  by  Catiline.  [The  three  great  rogations  m 
Gracchus  were,  1.  His  proposal  to  give  the  civitas  to  sSl  the  ii^iabitants 
of  Italy.  2.  His  agrarian  laws.  3.  The  creation  of  Triumviri  dedu- 
cendis  coloniis. — The  murder  of  Gracchus  was  (according  to  YELLsms, 
ii  2,)  "  initium  in  urbe  Jtomce  civilis  sanguinis  gladiorumqut  impuni- 
tatis"] 

*  Catilinam.  The  common  text  has  vero  after  Caiilinam  ;  but  since 
this  already  occurs  with  an,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  sentence^  and 
does  not  appear  in  the  present  passage  as  cited  by  Quintilian,  (8,  4,  18,) 
we  have  rejected  it  with  Manutius,  Lambinus,  and  other  editors. 

^  Nam  Ula,  &c.  Cicero  here  assigns  a  reason  for  other  examples  not 
being  cited,  in  preference  to  that  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  They  were  of 
too  remote  a  date ;  whereas  the  movements  of  Gracchus  had  ocourred 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

*  CZ  Servilius  Ahala.     Consult  Hist.  Ind.  s.  v.  Ahala.    He  was  ma^ 
giater  equitum  to  the  dictator  T.  Q.  Cmciimaitu'B.    '£»x\i«iAi  %xnk.  5gki^f% 

^e  true  reading  C.  ServiliuSy  for  the  common  \ec\.vm,  Q^  SenoUvi*.— 
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sua  occidit.  Fuit,  fuit  7  lata  quondam  in  hac  re  publica 
virtus,  ut  yiri  fortes  acrioribus  suppliciis  civem  perniciosum 
quam  acerbissimnm  hostem  coercerent.  ^  Habemus^  senatus 
consultum  in  te,  Catilina,  vehemens  et  grave :  ^°  non  deest 
reipublicsB  consilium  neque  auctoritaa  liujus  ordinis:  nos, 
BOB,  dico  aparte,  ^^  consules  desumus. 
n.  Decketit  "  quondam  senatus  ut  L.  Opimius  consul 


Sp.  Medium,  Mselius  was  the  richest  private  man  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  more  than  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  sovereign  power,  in 
consequence  of  his  liberal  donations  of  com  among  the  lower  orders 
during  a  season  of  great  scarcity.  [He  was  slain  by  order  of  Quintius 
CincinnatUB,  then  Dictator.]  Consult  Hist.  Ind.  s.  v.  Mselius— iVbi;^ 
rdmi  ttudentem.  **  Aiming  at  a  change  in  the  government,**  L  e.  plotting 
a  rerolution. 

7  Itta  virtus.  **  That  degree  of  public  virtue,**  L  a  of  true  patriotism, 
/ate  is  here  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  ilkiy  and  the  latter  pronoun 
itaelf  would  no  doubt  have  been  actually  employed,  had  it  not  occurred 
just  before^  in  the  expression,  "nam  Ula  nimis/*  &c. 

*  Eabemua.  We  have  rejected  enim  after  habemus,  with  Grsevius, 
Ernest],  Schiitz,  &c.,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  best  MBS.  It 
appears  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  text  from  habemus  enim,  in  the 
next  chapter. 

'  Senatus  consultum.  By  which  the  consuls  were  enjoined,  '*  ut  vide- 
tvnt  ne  quid  res  publica  dkrim^nti  caperet'*  To  take  measures^  that  the 
Me  Aould  not  sustain  any  injury.  A  decree  of  this  nature  arm&d  the 
ooDsols  with  dictatorial  power  for  the  time  being,  and,  by  virtue  of  it, 
they  could  put  to  death  whomsoever  they  pleased,  without  the  for- 
maUty  of  a  trial  (Adam's  Itom>.  Antiq.  edit,  by  Boyd,  p.  18.)  Compare 
Sallust,  Cat.  c.  29,  and  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cic.  c.  15.)  Catiline  and  his 
uoomplioes  might  have  been  seized  and  punished  imder  this  decree, 
but  C&cero  purposely  abstained  from  such  a  course,  and  sought  rather 
to  induce  them  to  quit  the  city. 

^  Non  deest  reipublicasy  Ac.  "  Neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  sanction 
of  ttus  ordor  is  wanting  to  the  republic."  [Reipublicce  is  the  dative.  Cf. 
y«rr.  iiL  89.  lUi  exempla  non  deerunt,  reipublica;  salus  deerit.  Some 
editors  consider  it  to  be  the  genitive,  but  then  rei  publicce  consilium, 
would  be  merely  the  same  as  a/uctoritaa  hujus  ordinis^l  Compare  Tacitus, 
(km.  12.  "  Centeni  singulis  ex  plebe  comites,  consilium  et  auctoritas, 
adswU.* 

^^  Consules  desumus.  "  We  consuls  are  wanting  in  our  duty."  [Anthon 
had  inserted  a  third  nos  before  des^imus,  as  given  by  Priscian,  lib.  17, 
p.  1076.  But  nos  is  rejected  by  Orelli]  Cicero  means,  that  the  consuls 
have  not  done  their  duty  in  allowing  Catiline  to  go  so  long  unpunished. 
His  object  is  to  intimidate  him,  and  induce  him  to  leave  the  city. 

**  Quondam.     a,u.c.  633,  b.c.  121.     Fifty-eight  yeaxa  beiox^  t\v6 
time  when  Cicero  uttered  this.     [Ten  years  intervened  "between  ^i^le 
jroceedingB  of  Tiberius  and  those  of  Caius  Gracchus.^— L.  Opimiu*. 
e  was  consul  with  Fabius  Maximua,  a.u.c.  633.     Consult  "R.\at.  \ii^ 
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I  yideret,  ne  ^uid  res  publica  detrimenti  caperet.  Noz  null 
intercessit ;  interfectus  est  propter  '  quasdam  seditionni 
suspiciones  C.  G-racchus,  ^  clarissimo  patre,  avo,  majonlnu 
occisus  est  cum  liberis  ^M.  Eulvius  consulans.  Simi 
senatus  consulto,  ^  C.  Mario  et  L.  Valerio  consulibus,  es 
permissa  res  publica :  num  unnm  diem  postea  ^  L.  Satoi 
Tiiniim  tribunum  plebi,  et  C.  Servilium  prsBtorem  mors  a 
rei  publicsB  poena  remorata  est  ?    At  vero  7  nos  yicesimus 


^  Videretf  &c.  A  decree  of  thk  kind  was  called  decretum  nUimMm,  a 
tUtimce  necetsUatis,  Consult  note  9,  page  7.  Sometimes  both  cooiali 
were  named  in  it,  at  other  times  only  one. 

'  Quasdam  sedUionwm  stLspiciones.  "  Certain  suspicions  of  sediiaoai 
projects.**  Cicero  here  purposel^bses  mild  language,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  elder  Gracchus.     (Note  \  page  6.)    Consult  Hist.  Ind. 

'  Clarissimo  patre,  &c.  The  Qracchi  had  for  their  father  Semproniiu 
Gracchus,  who  had  been  once  honoured  with  the  censorship,  twice  with 
the  consulate,  and  had  enjoyed  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberiana  Hub 
maternal  grandfather  (Avo)  was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  the  odD* 
queror  of  HannibaL 

^  M.  FvJmvs.  One  of  the  three  commissioners  named  for  canying 
into  effect  the  agrarian  law,  by  dividing  the  public  lands.  He  was  tlw 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus.  Consult  Hist.  Ind.  The  eldest  son  of  Falviitf 
was  slain  with  his  father  during  the  affi:uy ;  the  younger  after  tiia 
conflict. 

^  C.  Mario.  This  occurred  during  the  sixth  consulship  of  Maritu^ 
^.u.c.  633.  The  crime  of  Satuminus  and  Servilius  was  seditioiif 
and  turbxdent  conduct,  and  especially  the  having  assassinated  CI 
Memmius,  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  the  Campus  ICartiaii 
Consult  Hist.  Ind.,  s.  v.  Satuminus. — The  individual,  whom  CSoew 
here  calls  C.  Servilius  is  elsewhere  styled  C.  Servilius  Glauda.  Cioflfo 
purposely  employs  the  nomen  merely,  as  it  belonged  to  a  fiEunily  ol 
distinction,  and  he  adds  to  it  the  title  of  praetor,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  seen,  that  neither  birth  nor  official  dignity  could  save  him  from  ^ 
prompt  vengeance  of  the  laws,  which  Catiline  had  for  so  long  a  timfl 
been  braving. 

•  L.  Satumini,  &c.     [I  would  render  this  passage  thus  :  "  Whetba 

did  death  and  the  penalty  exacted  by  the  state,  for  a  single  day  rospatc 

Satuminus,  &c. ;  tmum  diem  is  the  accus.  of  time. — Eei  pviflicaf  pcena  if 

used  in  the  same  sense  as  poena  legum  below,  ch.  ix.,  and  the  meaninc 

of  "  to  respite,'*  is  no  great  streteh  on  the  proper  signification  of  rt 

'     morarif  which  is  to  "  delay,"  "  defer,"  as  Pro  Lege  Mam.,  14,  to  ret  ^ 

.  eceteros  remorari  solent  i&um  non  retardartmt     The  verb  is  used  ix 

Nbhe  sense  of  respite  in  Propert.  1,  19,  17.    Quamvis  te  longig  remorenha 

\ta  senectce.']    Anthon  adopted  the  following  reading,  nvm  uwum  die» 

"ilea  L.  Satv/mvni  tribtmi  plehis,  et  O.  S&rvUii  prcstoria  mortem  re 

iiccB  poena  remoraia  est  f  which  was  first  suggested,  we  believe,  h] 

\  Barker.    '*  Did  the  punishment  due  te  the  republic,  delay  for  i 

'  dajr  thereafter,  the  death  of  L.  Satuminus  ? "  &c.,  ie.  did  L 
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iam  diem    patimur   hftbeaaMw  aciem  horum  auctoritatis. 

Habemus  enim  hujusmodi  senatus  consultum,  verumtamen 
^  indusum  in  tabulis,  tanquam  'gladium  in  vagina  recon- 
r  ditum :  ^uo  ex  senatus  consulto  »  confestim  iiiterfectum  tt» 
^  ene,  Catilina,  convenit.  Vivis :  et  vivis  non  ad  dcponendani, 
-,  Bed  ad  confirmandam  audaciam.  ^  Cupio,  patrcs  conscripti, 
.     me  esse  clementem :   cupio  in  tantis  rei  publicw  periculirt 

me  non  ^^ dissolutum  videri:  sed  jam  "me  ipsum  inertito 

j  SaturnmuB,  though  a  tribune  of  the  commonB,  and  C.  Serviliufi, 
although  invested  with  the  pnetorship^  escape  the  punishment  of  death, 
■0  justly  their  due,  for  a  single  day  after  the  decree  in  question  hatl 
^Jwn  passed  ? — Emesti  gives  the  ordinary  reading,  but  recommondH 
^  &i<ttmtni,  tribuni  plcbii,  et  C.  Serrilii,  prattms,  retaining,  however, 
Mort  ac,  and  giving  to  remorata  est  the  intransitive  meaning;  "to  delay," 
or  "linger." 

'  Nos,  "  We  consuls.'*  Referring  to  himself  and  colleague. —  Viceti- 
ttttm  diem.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  18th  day  since  the  senate  had 
decreed  that  Cicero  and  Antonius  should  see  that  the  public  received 
aoinjuiy.  The  orator,  however,  calls  it  in  round  nimibors,  the  ^Oth. 
[fie^ecting  this  limit  of  time,  vicesmum  jam  diem,  Anthon  is  in  error, 
foOowing  the  calculation  of  Asconius.  The  first  day  is  ajite  diem,  xiL  Kal. 
^OT.)  ie.  October  21 ;  the  last  is  ante  diem,  vi  Id.  Nov.,  i.e.  8th 
^ovunber.  From  the  month  of  October  let  us  take  then  twelve  daye, 
idd  to  these  four  days  of  November,  which  preceded  the  nones,  then 
^  nones ;  we  have  thus  seventeen  days ;  add  next  the  8th  day  before 
^ides  of  November,  on  the  night  of  which  day  Catiline  met  his  confedo- 
i*i6B  in  the  house  of  Marcus  L^ca.  'The  succeeding  day  (the  19th)  was 
*he  viL  Id.  Nov.,  on  that  Cicero  convened  the  senate  ;  and  on  the  day 
■'wjeeding,  i  e.  the  vi  Id.  Nov.,  he  delivered  this  oration.  As  the 
QdntB  considered  a  day  bogun  as  completed  so  far  as  reckoning  went, 
%  in  other  words,  counting  inclusively,  we  have  the  full  sum  of  twenty 
^7&   £Vom  Ahbens.] 

'  &adium.  Omitted  in  many  MSS.  and  editions ;  but  defended  by 
^nuBti,  because  indmum  precedes. 

*Oonfegtim  interfectumf  &c.  "You  ought,  Catiline,  to  have  been 
'iDinediately  put  to  death."  Corwenit  is  here  the  perfect  tense.  MuretuK 
^bts  whether  this  usage  of  convenit  be  in  accordance  with  correct 
Utinity ;  but  many  examples  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  it. 
^ alone  will  here  suffice  :  "  Quo  nomine  mirari  convenit  eon"  (Vell. 
^9tere.  1,  3.) 

^  Cupio.  Render  the  first  cupio,  "  I  am  desirous,  on  the  one  hand," 
*&d  the  second,  "  I  am  anxious,  on  the  other."  If  expressed  in  Greek, 
^  first  of  these  dauses  would  have  nkv,  and  the  second  ^L 

**  IHuolutum,  "  Culpably  negligent,"  i  e.  too  indulgent  Thus 
BrneBtj,  a.  v.  "  DiaadLutus,  nimis  negligens,  opponitur  severe  et  justo," 
(^.  Cic^  and  the  words  of  Cicero  himself,  on  another  occasion : 
"ifo^tttfie  Domiiiwn  cruddem  in  a/nimadvertendo,  quam  in  2)rattr' 
*>ttm<fo  dissolutum  videri.**  (In  Verr,  6,  8). 

>*  p  have  rartored  me  ijmtm  for  Anthon's  reading  me  ipse :  iox  C.\Qet<^ 

B  5 
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^nequitisBque  condemno.  Castra  suntin Italia,  contra  rem 
licam,  *in  EtnrriaB  faucibus  collocata :  crescit  in  dies  sing 
hostium  numerus :  *  eorum  autem  castrorum  imperato 
ducemque  hostium  intra  moenia  atque  adeo  in  senatu ' 
mns,  intestinam  aliquam  quotidie  pemiciem  rei  pul 
molientem.  Si  te  jam,  Catilina,  comprehendi,  si  int< 
jussero ;  credo,  erit  verendum  mihi,  ne  non  hoc  potius  oi 
boni  serins  a  me,  quam  quisquam  crudelius  factum 
dicat.  Verum  ego  hoc,  quod  jampridem  factum  esse  c 
tuit,  *certa  de  causa  nondum  adducor,  ut  faciam.  ' 
denique  interficiam  te,  cum  jam  nemo  tam  improbns, 
perditus,  *  tam  tui  similis  inveniri  poterit,  qui  id  non 


opposes  himself  to  others  whom  he  condemns  for  inactivity  and  ] 
gence,  §  80.] 

^  Nequitioeque.  The  term  nequitia,  generally  denotes  "wortl 
ness,"  "wickedness,**  "depravity/'  &c.,  but  is  here  used  in  a  ix 
sense,  for  "  utter  remissness."  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero^  h 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  present  oration  :  "  num  est  vehementivs  a 
tcUis  ac  fortitvdinis  invidia  qvam  inertice  ac  nequiticB  pertimescen 
Here  nequitia  is  opposed  to  aeveritas.  [The  strict  meaning  of  the 
is  "  impotency."] 

*  In  Etrurim  faucibiis.  "  In  the  mountain  defiles  of  Etruria." 
Manlius  had  then  near  Fsesulse,  in  Etruria,  an  army,  which  he 
collected  from  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Sylla,  imder  whom  he 
himself  served.  [The  attempt  of  Manlius  is  graphically  givei 
Sall.  c.  28.  C.  Manlius  in  Etruria  plebem  soUicitare  ,  .  .  pra 
latrones  cujusque  generis  .  .  .  nonnullos  ex  SuUa/nis  colonis.  We  '. 
that  Manlius  was  enabled  to  make  this  attempt  by  means  of  f 
supplied  by  Catilina  CatUince  pecuniamf  sua  aut  amicorum  fide  s- 
tam  mutuam,  Fcssulas  ad  MarUium  quemdam,  portare,  qui  postea  prt, 
fuit  belli  faciundi.]  Fsesulas  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines 
far  from  what  is  now  the  city  of  Florence,  and  the  camp  of  1^ 
was  pitched  near  a  narrow  defile  leading  into  Etruria.  The 
fauces  is  often  employed  to  denote  a  mountain  pass,  defile,  strait, 
leading  to  some  place  or  region.  Compare  Livt,  (42,  54,)  "utr 
oppida  in  faucibus  surUy  quce  Tempe  adeuntJ* 

^  Eorum  autem  imperatorem.  Alluding  to  Catiline.- [ -4  f^tw  adeo 
"  Aye,  and  even  in  the  senate.** — Credo.  **  I  firmly  believe.**  i 
suppose  the  word  to  be  used  ironically.] — Serius.  "  At  too  late  a  per 

*  Certa  de  causa.  "  For  a  certain  reason."  Cicero  is  more  ex] 
on  this  head,  at  the  close  of  the  present  oration  (c.  12).  His. fear 
lest,  if  Catiline  were  punished  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceed 
before  his  guilt  became  fully  developed,  he  might  pass  with  man; 

an  iqfuivd  man,  since  there  were  not  a  few  in  the  city,  and  even  i 
io  the  senate,  who  believed  Catiline  \mioc«n\i,  «ixuQl  ^\io  ^voral^ 
called  Cicero  a  tyrant  if  he  had  put  him  to  dea>;^i.    Ksv^\5as«^ 
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fluitam  esse  fateatur.  Quamdiu  quisquam  erit,  qui  te 
defendere  audeat,  yives :  sed  yives  ita,  ut  vivis,  multis  meis 
et  firmis  prsesidiis  ^  obsessus,  ne  commovere  te  contra  rem 
pablicam  possis.  Multorum  te  etiain  oculi  et  aures  uou 
aentientem,  sicut  adhuc  fecerunt,  speculabuntur  atque  cus- 
todient. 

III.  Etsnoc  quid  est,  Catilina,  quod  jam  amplius  ex- 
qtectes,  si  neque  nox  tenebris  obscurare  coetus  nefarios,  uec 
Tpiiyaia  domus  parietibus  continere  vocem  conjuratiouis 
tuffi]  potest  ?  ^  si  illustrantur,  si  erumpunt  omnia  ?  Muta 
jam  9  istam  mentem :  mihi  crede :  obliviscere  csedis  atque 
inoendiorum :  teneris  undique :  luce  sunt  clariora  nobis  tua 


I 

I  eron  if  Catiline  himself  were  capitally  punished,  the  conspiracy  would 
'  not  b^  crushed,  since  so  many  of  the  guilty  participators  in  it  would 
:  still  remain  alive.  Cicero's  object  was  to  compel  Catiline  to  leave  the 
,  dty,  and  carry  with  him  all  his  abandoned  confederates ;  and  hence, 
L  m  (Oder  to  intimidate  and  drive  him  to  this  course,  he  speaks  imme- 
diately after  of  soon  putting  him  to  death  :  "  Twn  denique  interficiam 
te,"ftc. 

*  Tam  tut  timUis.  **  So  like  thee  in  character,**  i  e.  so  like  thee  in 
utter  want  of  principle.  SimUis  and  dissimUUf  generally  speaking,  are 
ued  with  a  dative  of  external  resemblance  :  but  with  a  genitive  of 
nsemblance  in  nature  or  internal  constitution.  (Zumpt,  L.  G,  p.  270. 
£eindk*<  trand.) 

•  OhteuuB.  "Beset."  From  ohsido,  -ere.  Cicero  had  numerous 
guards  on  the  alert,  both  from  the  free  towns  of  Italy  and  from  the 
ci^iital  itself. — Ne  commovere  te  possis,  &c.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from 
w  ritoation  of  a  combatant,  who  is  hemmed  in  so  closely  by  his 
ODpment  as  to  be  unable  "  to  make  any  farther  movement.** 

*  PriwUa  domus.  Alluding  particularly  to  the  house  of  Lseca. — 
Voeem  conjwraiionis.  Cicero  obtained  full  information  of  the  secret 
meetings  and  plans  of  Catiline,  through  Fulvia  and  Curius.  GrsQvius 
and  others  r^ul  voces  instead  of  vocem,  but  this  destroys  the  personi- 
fication in  eonjwroUionis.  If  Cicero  had  written  voceSj  he  woiUd  have 
pot  eonjuraUyrum  in  the  place  of  conjtircUionis. 

•  Si  Ulustranturf  si  erumpunt  omnia.  "  If  your  secret  plans  are 
made  numifest,  if  liiey  all  burst  forth  into  public  view.'*  lUustrantur 
refers  back  to  tenebriSf  and  erumpunt  to  parietibus. 

'  Itiam  mentem.  "That  detestable  purpose  of  yours.**  Compare 
note  3,  page  3. — Mihi  crede.  "  Take  me  for  your  adviser.**  Rely  on 
what  I  tell  you. — \Tencris  undique.  "  You  are  convicted  on  all  pointe.'* 
Thus  Steinmetz  :  teneris  manifesiis  in  rebus,  maleficiis  vel,  teneris 
mnibus  indicHs.'] — Qimb  etiam  mecwn,  &c.  "  And  these  you  may  even 
review  along  with  me.**  The  student  will  observe  that  we  \\a.Ne  ten- 
dered guof  hjr  el  hcpc.  Wherever  the  connexion  is  slight  "beWeen  VJSi^ 
sateceatmt  and  relative^  the  latter  may  be  resolved  into  t\ie  conyasitV^QS 
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consilia  omnia :  qusB  etiam  mecum  licet  recognoscas.  Memi- 
nistine,  me  ^aiite  diem  duodecimum  kalendas  Novembiet 
dicere  in  senatu,  fore  in  armis  ceito  die,  qui  dies  futunu 
asset  ^  ante  diem  sextum  kalendas  JN'ovembres,  C.  TSfftTilinip^ 
audacisB  eatellitem  atque  administrum  t\UB?  Num  me 
fefellit,  Catilina,  non  modo  res  tanta,  tam  atroz,  tarn  incre- 
dibilis,  verum,  ^id  quod  multo  magis  est  admirandum,  dies? 

and  demonstrative  or  personal  pronoun.  Compare  Cbombib,  OfftiUM- 
smm,  vol  i.  p.  162. 

^  Ante  diem  duodedmum,  &c.  ''On  the  twelfth  day  before  the 
kalends  of  November/'  i  e.  on  the  21  st  of  October.  This  apparently 
anomalous  mode  of  expression  probably  arose  from  a  transposition  of 
ante.  Having  once  written  ante  die  duodecimo  kalendas,  tiiey  would 
easily  be  led  to  change  die  into  diem,  as  if  it  had  been  governed  l^ 
ante.   (Zumpt,  L.  Q.  p.  428.  Kewrick^a  trand.)  [But  see  note  6,  page  13.] 

"  The  practical  rule  for  reducing  one  of  our  dates  to  the  Boman 
calendar  is,  when  the  day  is  between  the  Kalends  and  Nones,  (imleea  it 
be  the  day  before  the  Nones,)  to  add  one  to  the  number  of  the  Nones, 
and  subtract  the  nimiber  of  the  given  day  :  e.  g.  to  find  the  Boman 
date  of  the  2nd  of  June,  we  have  5-|-l — 2=4;  so  that  the  date  re- 
quired is,  a.  d.  lY.  Non,  Jtm.  When  the  day  is  betwe^i  the  NonoB  and 
Ides,  a  similar  course  is  pursued :  e.  g.  to  find  the  expression  fm  our 
10th  of  August,  we  have  13 -fl — 10zi4 ;  so  that  our  date  is,  a.  <2.  IV. 
Id.  Sext.  (or  Av^.)  But  if  the  day  is  after  the  Ides,  (unless  it  be  the 
last  day  of  the  month,)  we  add  two  to  the  number  of  days  in  the 
month,  and  subtract  the  number  of  the  given  day  :  e.  g.  it  is  required 
to  find  the  Roman  date  of  the  22nd  December;  we  have  31-f-2 — ^22zzll ; 
so  that  the  expression  is  a.  d.  XL  Kal.  Jun.  To  reduce  Boman  dates 
to  ours,  we  reverse  the  process  just  described,  i  e.  subtract  the  numbor 
of  the  Boman  day :  e.  g.  Augustus  died  XIV.  KaL  Sept. :  to  accom- 
modate this  to  our  calendar,  we  say  31 -{'2 — 14^19 ;  so  that  the  date 
required  is  the  19th  of  August.  When  a  date  is  given  as  under  the 
old  calendar,  the  proper  allowance  must  be  made.'*  Ideleb,  ffandbudi 
der  Bfathematischenf  &c. 

The  date  alluded  to  in  the  text  requires  some  explanation.     On  the 

20th  October,  Cicero  gave  notice  to  the  senate  of  the  existence  of  a 

conspiracy  against  the  state.     The  consular  election  was  to  have  been 

held  the  next  day,  the  21st ;  but  the  senate,  in  consequence  of  the 

impending  danger,  put  off  the  comitia,  and  resolved  to  meet  on  that 

day  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  more  fully  on  the  subject ;  for 

otherwise,  they  could  not  have  done  any  business  on  a  comitial  day. 

On  the  21st,  therefore,  Cicero,  in  full  house,  called  upon  Catiline  to 

clear  himself  from  the  charge  alleged  against  him ;  whereupon  the 

latter,  without  denying  or  excusing  it,  bluntly  replied,  "  that  tiiere 

were  two  bodies  in  tiie  republic,"  meaning  the  senate  and  people,  **  the 

one  of  them  infirm  with  a  weak  head,  the  other  firm  without  a  head ; 

and  that  this  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that  it  should  never 

want  a  head  while  he  lived."    This  decWatVon  e\Aix\A»^  >i3[i&  ^wtOAto,  und 

^ey  immediately  decreed  that  the  conadlB  ebioxild.  b»&  >2Qa^>  ^^  t«^rai^<& 
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Bill  ego  idem  in  senatu,  caddem  *  te  optimatium  contulisse 
%aiite  diem  quintum  kalendas  Novembres,  tuin  cum  niulti 
^prindpes  civitotis  Eoma,  non  tarn  sui  conservandi,  qiiaiu 
toomm  conjEoliorum  7  reprimendorum  causa,  profugcrunt. 
Nnm  infitiari  potes)  te  illo  ipso  die  meis  pncsidiis,  mea 
di^eiitia  ciroumdusum,  commovere  te  contra  rem  publicam 
non  potuisse,  cum  tu,  discessu  caBterorum,  ®  nostra  tamen. 


ncored  no  injuxy.  The  next  day,  the  postponed  comitia  took  place, 
and  SilanuB  and  Murena  were  elected  conaulB  for  the  year  691,  Catiline 
Iwing  one  of  the  unBuccessful  competitors. 

*  Ante  diem  aextwn,  &c.  **  The  sixth  day  before  the  kalends  of 
^ToTember,"  i  e.  the  27th  October. 

'  Id  quwi  wuiUo  ftiagie  est  cuimiranduTn.  Emesti  regards  these  words 
Magk«B,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sufficient 
jBttter  of  Burpiue  and  wonder,  that  Cicero  should  have  been  so  well 
informed,  as  to  be  able  to  predict,  in  the  senate,  the  very  day  on  which 
MulhiB  womld  be  in  arms. 

*  Ti  eotUuUsse.  **  That  you  had  appointed." — [Optimatiumj  i.  e.  the 
vistoenoy  of  wealth  composed  of  plebeians  and  patricians ;  they  sup- 
plied and  usurped  the  place  of  the  older  PatriciL] 

*  In  amte  d%em  quintum,  &c.  "  For  the  fifth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  November,*'  i  e.  had  set  down  the  intended  massacre  for  that  day. 
The  phraseoloffy  ante  diem,  &c.  has  already  been  noticed,  (note  1.)  The 
pt^neitiDn  m  is  here  employed  to  govern  the  entire  clause,  and  desig- 
patei  the  time /or  which  the  intended  action  is  set  down,  and  on  which 
i^  IB  to  be  peurformed.  [In  the  phrase  ante  diem  quintum  Jcalendas, 
^  quintwm  is  the  accusative  of  time.  Kalendas  is  governed  by 
<Me;  from  the  nature  of  prepositions,  and  a  confusion  of  the  two 
pIuiMs  diem  ante  Ixdendas,  and  diem  halendarvm,  ante  was  placed  first, 
*Dd  the  four  words  were  united,  and  considered  as  one  sfuhstantvve, 
'*,f'iiiMiem-quintum-halendas ;"  and  hence  the  use  of  the  preposition 
•K  to  govern  the  whole  is  quite  legitimate.] 

,  *  Prineipes  civitatis.  *^  Leading  men  of  the  state.*'  By  principes 
^^^ntatis,  Cicero  here  means  principes  optimatium,  (Compare  Pro  Sext. 
^5, 48,  fica  Post  Red.  8.)  The  term  qptimates  with  Cicero  generally 
^BQgnateB  persons  distinguished  by  rank,  or  political  weight  arising  from 
tfaemfltienoe  of  wealth;  see  note  4,  above.  [This  flight  of  the  leading 
^  marks  an  utter  disorganization  of  society,  unless  we  are  to  sup- 
poi6  tius  an  oratorical  flourish  of  Cicero's ;  no  such  circumstance  is 
*llud6d  to  by  SaUust] 

'  Reprimendorum.  Used  here  in  the  sense  of  impediendorum. — Pro- 
fitgenmt.  Among  those  who  quitted  Rome,  was  M.  Licinius  Crassus, 
who  had  received  a  letter  from  Catiline,  warning  him  to  depart,  which 
wtterhe  showed  to  Cicero.     (Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  16.) 

'  Nostra  qui  rem^insissemus  ccede,  **  With  the  blood  of  those  of  us 
^  had  remained."  The  elegant  construction  here  employed  is 
deiarving  of  being  noted.  The  relative  is  made  to  refer  to  an  ante- 
oodent  implied  in  the  possessive.  Compare  Terkncb,  {Andr.  1,  1,  70,) 
"Qmiet  Uwdoirtforiunasm&QA,  qmgnatumhahcrcmtoXiit^t'mi  pradi'.u'nv!' 
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qui  remansis.semus,  csede  contentum  te  esse  dicebas  P  Qaidt 
cum  tu  te  ^  Fraeneste  kalendis  ipsis  Novembribus  occupafcu- 
rum  noctumo  impetu  esse  confideres,  sensistine,  illam 
coloniam  meo  jussu,  ^prsBsidiis,  custodiis,  yigiliisque  esM 
munitain  ?  Nihil  agis,  nihiL  molins,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  ego 
'  uon  modo  audiam,  sed  etiam  videam,  planeque  sentiam. 

lY.  Eecogin^osce  tandem  mecum  *  uoctem  illam  superio- 
rem:  jam  inteUiges  multo  me  yigilare  acrius  ad  salatem, 
quam  te  ad  pemiciem  rei  publicsB.  Dico  te  priori' nocte 
venisse  Winter  falcarios,  (non  agam  obscure,)  in  M.  LsecA 
domum:  eonvenisse  eodem  ^complures  ejusdem  omentis 
scelerisque  socios.     Num  negare  audes  P     Quid  taces  ?  con- 

^  Prceneste.  Neuter  accusative  singular.  [Its  modem  name  ib  PaUi- 
trina.]  This  place  was  situate  in  Latium,  about  twenty-three  miles  B.  K 
from  Rome.  Its  citadel  is  described  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  ito 
strength  of  position,  and  was  therefore  an  important  place  for  CStttUiiiB 
to  seize  upon,  and  for  Cicero  to  endeavour  to  secure. — Kalendit  mmu 
Nwembribus.  *'  On  the  actual  kalends  of  November,**  i  e.  on  the  unfe 
day  of  the  month. — Occapaturum.  Muretus  says,  that  no  other  writer 
makes  mention  of  this  attempt. 

^  ProBsidUs.  These  prceaidiaf  ciistodice,  and  vigUicB  were  composed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Prseneste,  but  the  whole  arrangement  was  Cioero'& 

*  Non  modoy  &c.  [Anthon  reads  non  modo  non  audiam,  ted  etiam  mm 
videam.  But  it  is  very  conmion  in  this  construction,  for  the  second 
non  to  be  omitted.]  Compare  Cobtius,  ad  Plin.  Ep,  8,  7.  Mubet.  Vor. 
Led.  10,  7.  As  non  is  sometimes  expressed,  sometimes  omitted,  Dr. 
Hunter  was  led  to  investigate  the  principle  on  which  this  variety  de- 
pended, and  has  laid  down  the  following  rules:  1.  ''When  the ssau 
circumstance  is  meant  to  be  denied  in  both  clauses,  and  when  the  tenn 
expressive  of  that  circumstance  is,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence, 
placed  after  Tie  quidem,  the  repetition  of  non  after  non  modo  seems  to 
be  unnecessary."  (As  in  chap.  10  of  this  oration :  Nu7iqw»m  tu  MOS 
modo  otium,  sed  ne  helium  quidem,  nisi  nefarium  concupisti)  2,  '*  When 
both  clauses  are  negative,  denying  not  a  common  circumstance,  bat 
each  clause  severally  a  separate  and  distinct  circumstance ;  in  this  esse 
a  second  Jiegative,  after  non  m>odOy  seems  indispensably  necessary."  ASf 
in  this  sentence.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  point  see  his  notes  on 
the  second  book  of  Livi/,  pp.  336,  et  seq.  [We  have  followed  Ob£UJ 
and  MSS.] 

■*  Noctem  iUam  superiorem.  "  The  transactions  of  the  night  before 
the  last."  The  night  here  meant  was  that  of  the  6th  November,  when 
the  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  LsDca.  Compare  note  3,  page  S. — 
Priori  nocte.  "  On  that  former  night"  Referring  again  to  the  ni^ 
of  the  6th. 

*  Inter  falcarios.  "  Through  the  scythe-makers'  street."  This  WM  a 
street,  or  district,  of  Kome,  most  probably  the  former,  taking  its  name 

£rom  the  residence  of  these  artizans.    T\ie  ex^\«o&\Ao&.  oi  'Ptufiaaii  is 
to  make  inter  synonymoua  with  ad.     "  Dico  te  -ccuitte  iiNtcr  {Ql«aTV»,\li> 
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incam,  si  negas.  Video  enim  [esse]  hie  in  senatu  quosdam, 
^m  tecum  una  fuerunt.    O  dii  imiportales !  ubinam  eentium 
BumuB?  quam  rem  publicam  habemus?  in  qua  urbe  yivimus  ? 
Tfic,  hie  sunt,  nostrb  in  numero,  patres  conscripti,  7  in  l^oc 
otUb  terrsB  sanctissimo  gravissimo^ue  consilio,  qui  de  nostro 
ommum  interitu,  qui  de  hujus  urbis,  atque  adeo  orbis  terra- 
rum  exitio  cogitent.    Hosce  ego  video  consul,  et  do  re  pub- 
Hcft  sentential  rogo,  et,  ^uos  ferro  trucidari  oportebat,  eos 
nondum  voce  yulnero !  Fuisti  igitur  apud  LoBcam  ilia  nocte, 
Catilina :  ^  distribuisti  partes  ItalisB :  statuisti  quo  quemque 
proficisci  placeret :  delegisti  9  quos  Eomse  relinqueres,  quos 
tecum  eduoeres:  ^^  desciipsisti  urbis  partes  aa  incendia: 


est,  til  locwn  M  swU  fdUarii,"  Livv,  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  uses 
tjieterm  Ugna/rioa,  (85,  41.)  *'Porttcum  extra  trigeminam  inter  ligna- 
Tmftceruwt"  where  Crevier  understands  opifices. 

*  Cimplurea.  Sallust  {CaJt.  17)  gives  the  names  of  eleven  senators 
who  were  present  on  this  oocfision.  Compare  Pro  Sulla,  c.  18,  teq. — 
Comneam.    *'  I  vdll  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

'  /»  hoc  orhia  terras,  &c.  "  In  this  the  most  venerated  and  august 
|>BBembly  on  earth." — Cogitent.  "  Are  plotting."  The  suhjimctive  mood 
is  uaed  in  this  construction  for  the  sake  of  perspicuitv,  since  the  indi- 
cative would  be  ambiguous,  and  would  present  a  double  meaning. 
'HiaB,  tunt  pn  eogitan^,  means  not  only,  "  there  are  those  who  plot," 
but  also,  "  they  who  plot  exist."  The  subjunctive,  therefore,  is  pre- 
fvred  for  the  former  of  these  meanings.  So,  aimt  qui  dicant,  aunt  qui 
^tUf  &C.    Crombie,  OgmnoHtimj  vol.  ii  pp.  30  et  seq.  ith  ed. 

'  Dittribuisti  ptvrtea  Italice.  Sallust  {Cat.  27)  informs  us  that  C.  Man- 
hi  was  sent  to  Faesidee  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Etruria :  Septimius, 

6  Dative  of  Camerinimi,  into  the  Picone  territory ;  C.  Julius,  into 
Apulia. 

'  Quo!  Somof  relinqueres.  According  to  Sallust  (Cat.  43),  Statilius 
aod  Qabinius  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  Cethegus  to  assassinate  Cicero. 
Lentolus  was  to  have  had,  accordizig  to  Plutarch,  a  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  whole  affair,  and  was  to  have  spared  none  in  the  general 
Quusacre,  but  the  sons  of  Pompey,  whom  he  intended  to  seize,  and  hold 
u  hostages  for  a  peace  with  that  commander.  For  there  was  a  report, 
ibout  this  time,  that  Pompey  was  returning  with  his  army  from  the 
Jfithridatio  war.    (Plut.  Vit.  Cic,  c.  18.) 

"  Deacripsisti  whis  partes,  &o.  SaUust  states  {Cat.  43)  that  the 
^Qipirators  were  to  fire  twelve  parts  of  the  city  at  one  and  the  same 
inie.  Plutarch,  however,  informs  us  that  they  Imd  divided  Rome  into 
I  hundred  parts,  and  had  selected  the  same  number  of  men,  to  each  of 
^hom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  be  set  on  fire.  As  this  was  to  be  done 

7  them  all  at  the  same  moment,  they  hoped  that  the  conflagration 


'ould  be  general.  Others  were  to  cut  off  the  water,  and  kill  all  who 
'fintto  seek  it.  (Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  U.)—[" Descripsisti.  "Marked 
'«V  "arnmged."    Cf.  Pro  Sull  18.    "  2'um  Catilim  dica  eanwwii,  turn 
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^  confinnasti,  te  ipsum  jam  esse  exiturum:  dixisti,  paulluliuD 
tibi  esse  etiam  turn  morsB,  quod  ego  viverem.  Beperti  sunt 
'duo  equites  Eomani,  qui  te  ista  cura  liberarent,  et  sese 
3  ilia  ipsa  nocte,  paullo  ante  lucem,  me  meo  in  lectulo  inte^ 
fecturos  esse  polHcerentur.  Hsbc  ego  omnia,  vixdum  etiam 
coetu  vestro  dimisso,  ^comperi:  domum  meam  majonbni 
prsBsidiis  munivi  atque  firmavi :  exclusi  eos,  quos  tu  nurne 
ad  me  salutatum  miseras,  cum  illi  ipsi  venissent ;  quos  ego 
jam  multis  ac  summis  viris  ad  me  id  temporis  yentiuros  esse 
prsBdixeram. 
y .  ^  Qu^  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  perge  quo  coepisti :  egre* 


cceteris  manendi  conditio,  turn  descriptio  totam  per  orhem  ccedii  atqw 
incendiorum  constiiuta  eai."] 

*  Confirmasti.  "  You  assured  them.** — Dixisti,  pavUvhmi,  &c.  "  Y<» 
told  them  that  you  still,  even  then,  were  in  some  little  d^ree  hindared 
from  departing."  Literally,  "  that  there  was  still,  even  then,  some  little 
cause  of  delay  tmto  you.** 

'  Duo  equites  Momcmi.  Sallust  (Cat.  38)  gives  the  names,  C.  Cof- 
nelius  and  L.  Yargunteius,  but  he  calls  the  latter  a  senator.  YaigoB- 
teius  was  probably  of  equestrian  origin.  [**  Nulla  est  dweniicu  vUer 
TuUivm  et  SaUustivm :  Tvllvus  enim  cum  ilia  loqueretwr,  Varguntwif^ 
equUem  Jtomanum  vn  senatwm,  cum  sexcentis  aliis  aUectum  indigmm 
Tuibuit,  quem  nominaret  aeiuitorem,.** — Obell.] 

'  Ilkb  ipsa  nocte,  &c.  They  were  to  pay  their  intended  visit  earijift 
the  morning,  a  time  when  the  distinguished  Romans  and  higher  xnagii' 
trates  held  their  levees,  and  when  clients  used  to  wait  upon  their 
patrons.  Compare  Martial,  (4,  8,  1,)  "  Prima  saltUantes,  atque  aUen 
conterit  hora." 

*  Comperi.  He  obtained  his  information  from  Curius  through  Fahflu 
(Sall.  Cat.  28.) — Exclusi  eo8,  &c.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  mtt^mnt 
came  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and,  being  denied  entrance^  grew  rerf 
insolent  and  clamorous,  which  made  them  the  more  suspected.  ^ 
calls  them  Marcius  and  Cethegus :  but  Cicero,  Sallust,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch,  are  too  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  to  enable  us  to 
give,  with  precision,  all  the  minor  features  of  the  conspiracy. 

^  Quce  qimm  ita  sint  "  Such  being  the  case.'*  Cicero's  usual  fenB 
of  expression,  in  reference  to  things  that  have  been  explained  by  hiDf 
and  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  and  clear ;  as,  for  example^  in  tba 
present  instance,  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  design  on  the  part  of 
Catiline. 

*  Ilia  twi  Mcdliana  castra.     (Compare  note  2,  page  10.) 

^  Si  minus,  quam  plurimos.  *'  K  not  all,  as  many  as  poasiUft"-' 
Murtu,  strictly  speaking,  the  wall  of  a  city ;  mcenia,  battlements  or  fbr 
tifications ;  paries,  the  wall  of  a  house.  (Croubie,  Gymn.  voL  i  p.  8.)" 
Nohiscwm  versari  diviius.  "  To  remain  any  longer  among  us."  Litenilfy 
"  to  be  occupied,"  or  "  engaged,  along  with  us,"  &c. 

*  JVbn  /eram,  &c.      "  I  will  not  endure,  I  will  not  suffer,  I  will  no* 
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dere  aliquando  ex  urbe :  patent  portso :  proficisccre.  Nimium 

diu  te  imperatorem  ^illa  tua  Malliana  castra  desiderant. 

Educ  tecum  etiam  omnes  tuos :  ^  si  minus,  quam  plurimos. 

Purga  urbem.    Magno  me  mctu  libcrabis,  dummodo  inter 

me  atque  te  mums  intersit.     Nobiscum  yorsari  jam  diutius 

non  potes:  ^non  feram,  non  patiar,  non  sinam.     Magna 

diis  immortalibus  habenda  est,  9  atque  huic  ipsi  Jovi  Statori, 

antiqaissimo  custodi  bujuB  urbis,  gratia,  quod  banc  tarn 

tetram,  tam  horribilem,  ^amque  infcstam  rei  publico)  pes- 

tem  toties  jam  effugimus.    Non  est  Bsspius  "in  uno  homine 

^      Bumma  salus  periclitanda  rei  publico).   Quamdiu  mibi,  "con- 


, 


permit  this."  The  gradation  here  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  a  man,  I 
will  not  endure  thy  presence ;  as  a  good  citizen,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to 
nmain  nnoppoeed ;  as  a  magistrate,  I  will  not  permit  thee  to  continue 
imongufl. 

'  Atque  Ji/uie  ipsi,  &c.  "  And  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in  particular,  in 
whose  temple  we  are  here  assembled.'*  The  student  will  observe  the 
force  of  huic  in  designating  the  place.  With  regard  to  ipsi,  it  may  be 
remained,  that  this  pronoun  is  not,  in  fact,  reflective,  but  serves  em- 
±  phatically  to  distinguish  that  to  which  it  is  applied  from  all  others. — 
f  Aotori  Jupiter  Stator  was  so  called  fh)m  his  having  Btop][)cd  the  flight 
of  the  Bomans,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Sabines.  In  the  memorable 
Ktion  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  the 
Silnne  females,  Romulus  and  his  followers  had  been  driven  back  to  the 
W  ci  the  Palatine  hill,  when  he  invoked,  in  his  extremity,  the  aid  of 
foptter,  and  vowed  a  t^ple  to  him  on  the  spot  where  ho  was  stand- 
ing; if  that  god  would  stop  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  Romans. 
%  action  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  a  temple  was  accordingly 
^noted,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  to  Jupiter,  sumamod,  from  the 
^^inamstance  of  the  case,  Stator,  because  he  had  caused  the  Romans 
^make  a  ttand  (stare  fecit)  in  this  quarter,  against  their  pursuers. 
(1<IT.  1, 12^  Some  editors  indulge  in  the  singular  error  of  making  the 
I  jttnple  of  Jupiter  Stator  to  have  been  in  the  capitol,  thus  confounding 
Hwtth  that  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus.— Jupiter  Stator  is  called  by  Plutarch 
Irwiof,  and  by  Dio  Cassius  'OpdcOo-to^. 
^.  TtmqvM  i-nfestam  rei  publican     ''And  so  fraught  with  ruin  to  the 

:       tvpubUo." — Toties,    There  is  something  of  the  exaggeration  of  oratory 
is  this,  since  Catiline  had  only  once  before  conspired  against  the  state, 
alooff  with  Cn.  Piso.     (Sall.  Cai,  c.  18.)    The  reference,  however,  may 
^  be  a  general  one  to  his  activity  and  wickedness. 
;         ^  1%  v«o  homine.     "  In  the  person  of  a  single  individual."    Cicero 
>      means  that  the  public  weal  is  no  longer  to  depend  on  his  own  life, 
i       Some  commentators  apply  these  words  less  correctly  to  Catiline. — 
;       ^tM  solus.    The  be^  MSS.  have  this  order,  in  place  of  the  common 
^^  summa,  and  so  Qrorvius  and  others  read. 

*'  Contuli  desiffnato.    The  consuls  elect  were  so  called  d\ir\ti%t\^& 
interval  that  elapeed  between  the  period  of  their  electVoix  ui^  ^^^  ^^ 


I 
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suli  designate,  Catilina,  insidiatus  es,  non  publico  me  piw- 
sidio,  sed  privata  diligentia  defend! :  cum  ^  proximis  comitiii 
consularibus  me  consulem  in  '  campo,  et  competitores  inte^ 
iicere  voluisti,  compressi  tuos  nefarios  conatus  amicorum 
prsesidio  et  copiis,  nullo  tumultu  publice  concitato :  denique 
quotiescunque  me  petisti,  per  me  tibi  obstiti:  quamquam 
videbam,  pemiciem  meam  cum  magna  calamitate  rei  puSlies 
^  esse  conjunctam.  JN'unc  jam  aperte  rem  publicam  uniyer* 
sam  petis.  Templa  deorum  immortalium,  tecta  urbis,  vitam 
ommum  civium,  Italiam  denique  totam,  ad  exitium  et  yastir 
tatem  vocas. 


their  entrance  upon  office.  These  magistrates,  from  a.u.0.  600,  wore 
elected  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August^  and  installed  ob 
the  first  of  January.  (Adam,  JRom.  Antiq.  p.  94.)  Cicero  and  Catiline 
had  both  been  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and,  when  the  former  sno* 
ceeded,  Catiline  endeavoured  to  murder  him  in  the  Campus  Kartbii^ 
and  elsewhere,  by  his  private  emissaries,  (''  omnibus  modia  insidim 
parabat  Ciceroni"    Sall.  Cat.  c.  26.) 

^  Proximis  comitiis  conMtlaribus,  Referring  to  the  22d  of  October, 
the  previous  month.  (Compare  note  1,  page  12.)  On  the  day  of  eko* 
tion  here  alluded  to,  Cicero,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  put  on  a  coat  oi 
mail :  the  principal  persons  in  Rome  conducted  him  from  his  houec^ 
and  great  numbers  of  the  youth  attended  him  to  the  Campus  Ifarthui 
There  he  threw  back  his  robe,  and  displayed  part  of  the  coat  of  mail, 
on  purpose  to  point  out  his  danger.  The  people  were  incensed,  and 
immediately  gathered  about  him ;  the  consequence  of  which  waa^  thib 
Catiline  was  again  rejected,  and  Silanus  and  Murena  were  chosen  ooii' 
suls.  ( Vit.  Cic.  c.  14.)  [Sallust  thus  alludes  to  both  facts,  CaialimiB 
neque  petiiiOf  neque  insidioSy  quaa  constUi  in  campo  fecerat,  proapere  cet- 
sere.  The  comitia  had  originally  been  appointed  for  the  12th  befion 
the  kalends  of  November,  but  were  deferred  imtil  the  5tiL  See  on 
this  point,  Murena,  chap.  25.] 

^  Campo.  The  consular  comitia  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martim— 
Competitores.  Silanus  and  Murena. — Amicorum  prcesidio,  Slc,  Consult 
note  1. — Me  petisti.  ^^  You  aimed  a  thrust  at  me."  A  gladiatorial  tens. 
Compare  Cicero's  language  towards  the  close  of  chapter  6.— *'  Quot  tgs 
tuas petUioneSy*  &c. 

*  Esse  conjunctam.  "Was  intimately  connected.** — Petis.  "You 
aim  a  blow  at."  Compare  note  2. — Ad  exitium  et  vastitatem  voeat. 
"  You  siuumon  to  ruin  and  desolation.**  Elegantly  used  instead  of  the 
more  common  phraseology,  "Bvertere  et  solo  oequare  machinaris." 

*  Quoniam  id,  quod  primvm,  &c.  **  Since  I  dare  not  yet  pursue  that 
course  which  first  suggests  itself,  and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  tlie 
principles  of  this  government,  and  the  administration  of  our  forefathen^' 
i  e.  inflict  capital  pimishment  upon  you.— Some  commentators  refer  Uie 
expression  hujus  imperii  to  the  consular  office,  ("  and  is  in  strict  accordr 
ance  with  the  nature  of  that  office  which  I  now  fill,")  but  the  other 

interpretation  seems  preferable. 


\ 
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%  ^quoniam  id,  quod  primum,  atque  hujus  imperii 
L£eque  majorum  proprium  est,  facere  nondum  audeo : 
i,  quod  est  ^ad  severitatem  lenius,  et  ad  communem 
utilius :  nam,  si  te  interfici  jussero,  residebit  in  re 
^reliqua  conjuratorum  manus:  sin  tu  (quod  te 
m  hortor,)  exieris,  ^exhaurietur  ex  urbe  tuorum 
magna  et  pemiciosa  sentina  rei  public®.  Quid 
lina  ?  Num  dubitas  id,  me  imperante,  facere,  quod 
a  sponte  faciebas?  Exire  ex  urbe  consul  jubet 
Interrogas  me,  ^num  in  exsilium  ?  Non  jubeo:  sed, 
asulis,  suadeo. 


jeritatem.  "  In  point  of  severity'*  [the  same  as  quoad,  qmd 
.] — Et  ad  comTtiunem,  &c.,  "and  as  regards  the  common 
>dactive  of  more  decided  advantage.** 

a  conjwaiorum  manua,    Emesti  thinks  rdiqita  too  frigid, 

sts  ali^flio,  which  appears  to  us  still  more  frigid  than  rdiqua, — 

The  metaphor  is  preparatory  to  the  use  of  serUina.    The 

3d  of  the  settling  down  or  precipitation  of  faoculent  matter  in 

'/ridur  ex  whe,  &c.  SenHna  properly  means  that  part  of  the 
«  the  bilge-water  collects.  It  is  then  taken  to  denote  the 
r  itself;  and  finally  any  worthless  and  impure  collection  of 
Cicero,  in  the  following  passage,  employs  the  term  in  speak- 
lowest  of  the  people,  the  very  dregs  of  the  city  :  "  Hoc  enim 
usuSf  qwui  de  aliqua  sentinaf  ac  non  de  optimorum  cvvimn 
)eret'U/r.'*  The  manuscript  reading  is  pemiciosa  sentina  rei  pub- 
rei  pviUcce  is  thus  regarded  as  a  genitive,  forming  with 
double  genitive,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  (Gk)ERENZ,  ad 
,  17,  42,  p.  169.  Matthub,  0.  G.  §  380,  vol  ii.  p.  608,  Km- 
d.)  Emesti  suspects  this  genitive  rei  pMicce  to  be  a  mere 
on,  since  ex  urhcj  which  is  suf&cieut  for  the  sense,  precedes. 
1  it^  notwithstanding,  in  his  text.  Anthon  has  also  retained 
?,  but  placed  it  before  sentina,  and  made  it  depend,  as  a  dative, 
wow  He  thinks  it  may  be  that  sentina  rei  publicce  was  writ- 
dly  by  some  oopyist  for  rei  publicce  sentina,  (a  common  error 
md  the  true  position  of  the  words  may  at  first  have  been 
I  by  small  numbers  placed  over  them,  which  numbers  were 
y  subsequent  copyists,  and  the  erroneous  order  allowed  to 
Compare  Porson*s  Letter  to  Dalzel,  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  L  p.  336.) 
ords  sentina  reipvhlicce,  comp.  Sall.  c.  37.  Omnes  quosfiagi- 
facinus  domo  expvleratf  ii  Romam  sicut  in  sentinam  con- 

Quintilian  cites  this  passage  with  approbation  (viii  6,  16.) 
5  sentinam  rei  republicse  dixit  fceditatem  hominvm  significans; 
e  case,  compare  Cat  11,  4,  hanc  sentinam  hujus  urbtsJ] 
ionte  faciebas.  "  You  were  inclined  to  do  of  your  own  accord.** 

here  equivalent  to  facere  volebas. — Exire  ex  urbe,  &c.  How 
igerthan  if  he  had  said,  "  Exire  ex  wrbe  Cicero  CatiUnamjvheL'* 
»»  exsQium.    Cicero  purpoaely  avoids  ordermg  Ctt^ail^Q  ^ 
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VI.  Quid  est  enim,  Catilina,  quod  te  jam  in  hac  i 
delectare  possit  P  In  qua  nemo  est  ^  extra  istam  conj 
tionem  perditorum  hominum,  qui  te  non  metuat ;  nemo, 
non  oderit.  ^  Qusb  nota  domesticsB  turpitudinis  non  in 
vitiB  tu8e  est?  [^Quod  privatarum  renun  dedecos 
hseret  infamisB  ?]  *  Qu»  libido  ab  oculis,  ^  quod  facmx 
manibus  unquam  tuis,  quod  flagitium  a  toto  corpore  abf 
Cui  tu  adolescentulo,  o  quern  comiptelarum  illeoebris  i 
tisses,  non  aut  ad  audaciam  ferrum,  aut  ad  libidinem  fii 
prsBtulisti  ?    Quid  vero  r  nuper,  cum  morte  superioris  vi 


go  into  exUe.  This  would  have  been,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
a  hazardous  experiment,  as  it  might  have  exposed  him  to  the  chMj 
a  tyrannical  exercise  of  authority.  The  Romans  were  ayerse  to 
using  of  the  word  exilCf  even  in  their  judicial  sentences,  and  heno 
punishment  of  expatriation  was  called  ignit  et  aqum  interdicUo,  **i 
dieting  from  fire  and  water,"  by  the  force  of  which  a  person  was  ' 
pelled  to  leave  Italy.  It  was  a  settled  principle,  that  no  Roman  cii 
could  lose,  without  his  own  consent,  the  right  of  dtizenship; 
hence,  when  a  person  was  to  be  banished,  he  was,  by  a  fiction  of 
interdicted  from  fire  and  water.  Adam,  Rom,  ArUiq.  pp.  5^  ! 
— [Non  jubeOf  for  exile  was  not  a  puniahmentf  but  a  meami  of  own 
punishment :  and  so  in  no  Roman  law  is  any  crime  found  pmusli 
with  exile.     See  Cat.  61.] 

^  Extra  istam  conjwationem,  &c.      ^'Unconnected  with  that 
federated  troop  of  abandoned  followers."    The  pronoun  itie  here  m 
the  person,  and  also  denotes  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  part  of 
speaker.     Compare  note  3,  page  3. 

^  Qtice  nota,  &c.  "  What  mark  of  domestic  turpitude  has  not  1 
branded  on  your  character  V  Nota  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
mark  branded  on  a  fugitive  slave  when  retaken,  {dc  Off,  %^i 
is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  branding  of  cattle ;  see  Qeorg,  iil  I 
and  also  to  the  stigma  imposed  by  the  censors  for  immoral  oood 
{Pro  CluerU.  46.)  So  the  voice  of  public  scorn  had  branded,  i 
infamy,  the  character  of  Catiline.  According  to  Plutarch,  Sallnsty 
Asconius,  Catiline  had  slain  his  own  brother ;  had  murdered  his ' 
son,  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  Aurelia  C 
tilla ;  and  had  indulged  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  an  illegitio 
daughter  of  his  own. 

'  Quod  privatarum  rervm,  &c.  "  What  shameful  conduct  in  pri 
life  adheres  not  to  your  infamy  T  This  clause  is  strongly  suspecto 
being  a  mere  interpolation,  since  the  same  idea  is  already  expressec 
the  words,  "  Q^ce  nota.**  The  Latinity  of  non  hceret  infamio!  is  ^ 
questionable,  and  savours  strongly  of  the  style  of  a  scholiast. 

*  QucB  libido.  "What  scenes  of  impurity."  Compare  the  remar 
DoERUfO,  ad  loc. :  "  Oculis  nempe  homines  libidinosi  venari  soieiU  > 
dinis  alimenta.** 

*  Qwod  facirvas.     "  What  daring  deed." — Qu^d  fiagitiwm,     "  "V< 
mfamouB  pollution."    The  distinction  between  facvMis  and  fagii 
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nuptiis  domum  7  yacuefecisses,  nonne  etiam  alio  incre- 
Bcelere  hoc  scelus  cumulasti  P  Quod  ego  pnetermitto, 
lie  patior  dleri,  ne  in  hac  civitate  » tanti  facinoris  im- 
as  aut  exstitisse  aut  non  vindicata  esse  videatur.  Prse- 
^  ruinas  fortunarum  tuarum,  quas  omnes  impendere 
proximis  Idibus  senties :  ad  ilia  yenio,  qu®  non  ad 
am  ignominiamyitionun  tuonun,  non  ad  ^^domesticam 
difficultatem  ac  turpitudinem,  sed  ad  summam  rem 
«m,  atque  ad  omnium  nostrum  yitam  salutemque  per- 
Potestne  tibi  bsBc  ^4ux,  Catilina,  aut  hujus  codU 


be  noted.  Fc^intu  denotes  a  bold  or  daring  action,  and  unless 
oined  with  a  favourable  epithet,  or  the  action  be  previously 
ad  as  commendable,  the  term  is  always  to  be  understood  in  a 
ative  sense.  Flagitntm  refers  chiefly  to  disgraceful  and  lustful 
though  it  sometimes  denotes  any  fault,  error,  or  crime,  that 
dudionour  on  the  offender.    (Cbombie,  Oymtuuiunif  voL  iL  p. 

mi  eorrupUlarvm  iUecehrts  irretiates.      '^Whom  you  had  en- 

amid  the  allurements  of  your  corrupting  arts."     Compare 

r,  CkU,  a  14  :  "Sed  maxime  ctdoUacentium  famtliarUates  adpetcbatf 

cuefecisses.  Catiline  was  said  to  have  poisoned  his  first  wife  in 
>  xnake  way  for  Aurelia  Orestilla. — Alw  incredibili  acelere.  .  The 
of  his  son.  Compare  Catullus  (64,  402),  "  Optavit  genitor  pri- 
unera  gncUi,**  &c.  [Salluet  mentions  Catiline's  murder  of  his 
b  is  silent  regarding  that  of  his  wife.  See  Sall.  c.  15.] 
tti    facivions   immanUoB,      "The    enormity    of    so   great   a 

ixtmtt  Idibtbs.  His  creditors  would  then  be  entitled  to  call  for 
rest  on  their  advances.  [Not  only  the  interest  but  the  prin- 
uld  be  demanded  on  the  Ides.  Att.  xiv.  20.  Jam  vel  stbi  habent 
',  modo  numeret  Idibw.]  Among  the  Romans,  the  Kalends  and 
re  the  two  periods  of  the  month,  when  money  was  either  laid 
aterest  or  called  in,  or  else  the  interest  demanded  for  what  was 
Compare  Horace  (Sat.  1,  3,  87),  "  Qaum  tristes  misero  veriere 
',"  and  fiJso  {Epod.  2,  69),  "  Omnem  redegit  idUnis  pecimiam,  &c. 
present  oration  was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  November,  and 
t  Ides  would  be  on  the  13th.  The  Ides  fell  on  the  15th 
ch,  Hay,  July,  and  October,  and    the   13th  of   the   other 

metticam  tuam  difficultatem.  **  Your  domestic  difficulties,"  L  e. 
bts.  Compare  Yebr.  2,  28  :  "  OstendU  ae  in  gumma  difficuUaU 
4uria.** 

c     GrsBvius  and  others  read  hac  lux.    On  this  Emesti  remarks 

whole  relation  is  lost  between  hujua  vitce  lux,  and  hujua  ccdi 

[Lux  non  simpliciter  pro  vita  positum  eat,  qiAod  vult  Grceviui, 

\ficatur  potvua  QommoTAtio  in  urbe.    Cf.  Fam.  11,  12.    Urbem, 

id  Rufe^  cole,  et  in  ista  luce  vive. — Steiithstz.'] 
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spiritus  esse  jucundus,  cum  scias,  horum  esse  neminem,  ^ 
nesciat  te  ^  pridie  kalendas  Januarias,  ^  Lepido  et  Tullo  oo 
sulibus,  ^  stetisse  in  comitio  cum  telo  ?  Manum,  consoln 
et  principum  civitatis  interficiendorum  causa,  paraTiBii 
Sceleri  ac  furori  tuo  'non  mentem  aliquam,  aut  timon 
tuum,  sed  *  fortunam  rei  publicsB  obstitisse  ?  Ac  jam  3 
omitto:  (^neque  enim  sunt  aut  obscura,  aut  non  nral 
post  commissa.)  Quotiens  tu  me  designatum,  quotaa 
consulem  interficere  conatus  es  ?  7Quot  ego  tuas  petitaon 
ita  conjectas,  ut  vitari  non  posse  yiderentur,  panra  quadl 
declinatione,  et,  ut  aiunt,  corpore  effdgi  ?    « [Nihil  ago 

^  Pridie  kalendas  Jam/uarias.  That  in  the  31st  of  Deoemb 
SalluBt  gives  a  brief  account  of  this  earlier  conspiracy  {CaL  18.)  T 
plan  was,  to  murder  the  consuls  in  the  capitol,  and  then  for  uaiili 
and  AutroniuB  to  seize  upon  the  consular  authority.  Suetomof  (? 
Jul.  Cces.  c.  9)  informs  us,  on  the  faith  of  contemporary  wiiten^  ih 
CacHar  and  Crassus  had  taken  part  in  this  conspiracy,  and  that  it  fid 
from  Caesar's  not  having  given  the  preconcerted  si^pial,  in  conseqiui 
of  Crassus's  not  appearing  at  the  appointed  time.  According  to  Sun 
the  plot  failed  a  second  time,  on  the  nones  (5th)  of  February,  in  ooni 
quence  of  Catiline's  having  given  the  signal  for  action  before  a  suffidfl 
number  of  conspirators  had  assembled. 

^  Lepido  et  TuUo  considibtis.    A.U.C.  687.    Catiline,  being  accosed 
extortion  was  imable  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  boM 
inflamed  with  hatred  and  disappointment,  he  resolved  to  murder  ti 
new  consuls,  on  the  1st  of  January,  688. 

^  Stetisse  in  comitio  cum  telo.  "  Took  your  station  in  the  comifciii 
with  a  dagger."  The  comitium  was  that  part  of  the  forum  where  tl 
comitia  met. — It  was  forbidden,  by  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  taibk 
to  carry  any  weapon  within  the  city.  The  allusion  in  the  tezfe  hi 
already  been  explained  imder  note  1. 

*  Non  mentem  aliquam.  "  No  glimpse  of  reason,"  and  conaeqiia 
remorse,  amid  his  frenzy. 

*  Fortunam.  "  The  wonted  good  fortune."  Compare  Sallust  (ft 
c.  41,)  "  Tandem  vidt  fortuna  rei  puhlicce.** 

*  [Neque  enim  stmt,  &c.  "  For  neither  are  they  concealed,  nor  a 
your  after  offences  few."  Steinmetz  reads,  neqtie  enim  sunt  aut  obsewr 
aut  non  mvlfa  commissa  postea,  i  e.  for  his  after  crimes  are  neiUi 
obscure  nor  few.    The  Delphin  and  some  others  have  muUo  post.] 

7  Qtiot  ego  tuas  petitiones,  &c.  "  How  many  thrusts  of  thine^  aimi 
in  such  a  way  that  they  seemed  impossible  to  be  parried,  have 
avoided  by  a  slight  swerving  of  position,  and  as  they  say,  by  tl 
movements  of  my  body."  PetitiOf  decUnatio,  corpus,  and  effugio,  are  * 
gladiatorial  terms,  purposely  employed  by  Cicero,  that  he  may  seem  ^ 
regard  Catiline  as  no  better  than  one  of  this  class  of  persons.  Coo^ii 
the  language  he  uses  in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline  (a  H 
"  OUidiatori  tUi  confecto  d  saucio  consules  opponite,"  &o. 
*  JViiAil  agis,  Ac.      "  You  do  no\.\nng,  70M  ^^o-Diiix^  uoUiing^  yo 
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nihil  assequeris,  [nihil  moliris,]  quod  mihi  latere  valeat  9  in 
tempore :  neque  tamen  conari  ac  velle  desistis.  "Quotiens 
jam  tibi  extorta  est  sica  ista  de  manibus !  Quotiens  vero 
exddit  easu  aliquo  et  ela^  est !  ["Tamen  ea  carere  diu- 
tiui  non  potes  :J  "quae  qnidem  quibus  aba  te  initiata  sacris 
le  devota  sit,  nescio,  quod  earn  necesse  putas  consulis  in 
coipore  defigere. 

vH.  Nuiro  vero,  qnsd  est  ista  tua  vita  ?  Sic  enim  jam 
teemn  lo^uar,  non  ut  ^'odio  permotus  esse  yidear,  quo  debeo, 
fled  ut  misericordia,  qu8B  tibi  nulla  debetur.  Venisti  ^*paullo 
ante  in  senatum.     Quia  te  ex  hac  tanta  frequentia,  ex  tot 

meditate  nothmg."  The  student  will  observe  the  regular  gradation  of 
Ideas. — ^We  have  retained  the  common  reading  with  EmestL  Some 
editors  reject  mhU  moUriSt  qtiod  mihi  latere  valeat  in  tempore^  but 
without  any  propriety.  [They  are  omitted  by  Orellius.]  The  words 
ftom  ^pmd  to  tempore,  both  inclusive,  are  wanting  in  some  manuscripts, 
rrhe  construction  mihi  latere  is  not  uncommon.  Post  red.  in  Sen.  6. 
Jffibit  hax  auctoritas  latuit.  Lacan.  1.  Pkarsal.  417.  At  mihi  semper  .  . 
bte^  ftc. — Steinmetz.] 

*  1%  tempore.  **  At  the  very  moment  when  it  is  of  advantage  to  me 
to  know  theuL"  Equivalent  to  iUo  tempore  quo  Ula  scire  mihi  utHe  sit. 
Compare  the  Greek  form  kv  Kaiptf,  and  Drahenb.  ad  Liv.  8,  7. 

*  Quotiens  jam,  &c.  "  How  often  before  this  has  that  dagger  of  thine 
Iwen  wrested  from  thy  grasp  V 

'^  Tamen  ea  carere  diiUius  non  potes.  These  words  are  omitted  by 
Mme  editors,  as  not  required  by  the  context,  and  savouring,  therefore, 
rf  interpolation.  They  are  susceptible,  however,  of  an  easy  defence ; 
*  Still  you  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  for  a  longer  period  than  the  mere 
iMfcant,"  i  e.  no  matter  how  often  it  be  wrested,  or  fall,  from  your 
STMp,  it  is  sure,  the  very  next  instant,  to  be  in  your  hands  again. 

"  Quce  quidem,  &c.     As  the  relative  begins  the  clause,  and  the  con- 

Q^on  between  it  and  the  antecedent  is  comparatively  slight,  it  must 

^  rendered  by  the  pronoim  hcee.     (Compare  note  9,  page  11.)     "  With 

^hat  unhallowed  rites  this  dagger  has  been  consecrated  by  thee  and 

devoted  to  ite  purpose,  I  do  not  know,  that   you  should  deem  it 

Qecessaiy  to  plunge  it  in  the  bosom  of  a  consul"     Cicero  is  thought  to 

s&ode  here  to  the  horrid  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  at  the  house  of 

Cbtiline,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Sallust  {Cat.  c.  23),  and  Dio 

Oaarius,  (37,  30 — ^voL  i  p.  131,  ed.  Jteimar.) — The  sacrificial  knife  was 

coQsecrated  to  that  purpose  alone  :  Cicero  insinuates  that  Catiline  had 

^  Weapon  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  slaying  the  consuls.     [Devota, 

flrtere  Hlo  QrcBCorum  m^orCf  quo  gladios  facinori  alicui  destinatos,  atU  per 

pes  caides  mem,oraMli8  patrata  eraiy  diis  consecrahant. — Stein.] 

*•  Odio.  "  By  the  detestation.**— Qt«B  tibi  nvUa  debetur.  "  No 
portion  of  which  is  justly  your  due.** 

**  PauUo  ante.  **  A  moment  ago.** — Ex  hoc  tanta  frequentia.  "  Of 
^  to  crowded  a  house.**  Referring  to  the  full  numbeiB  of  t\ie  QftT^\A, 
idiom  the  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  had  drawn  togetlieT. 
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tuis  amicis  ac  necessariis, '  salutavit  P  Si  hoc  post  hominum 
memoriam  contigit  nemini,  ^yocis  ezspectas  contumeliaiD, 
cum  sis  grayissimo  judicio  tacitumitatis  oppressusP  Quidf 
quod  adventu  tuo  ista  'subsellia  yacueiacta  sunt,  ^uod 
omnes  consulares,  qui  tibi  perssepe  Ad  csBdem  constitiiti 
fuerunt,  simul  atque  assedisti,  partem  istam  subselliomm 
^nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt,  quo  tandem  animo  hoe 
tibi  ferendum  putasP  ^Servi  mehercule  mei  si  me  isfco 
pacto  metuerent,  ut  te  metuunt  omnes  cives  tui,  domUB 
meam  relinquendam  putarem :  tu  tibi  urbem  non  arbitraiiif 
Et,  si  me  meis  ciyibus  ^injuria  suspectum  tam  graviter  atqna- 
offensum  viderem ;  carere  me  adspectu  civium,  quam  infestii 
omnium  ocidis  conspici  mallem :  tu  cum  conscientia  Boeife- 


^  Salutavit.  When  Catiline  came  into  this  meeting;  and  took 
seat,  all  the  senators  abandoned  that  part  of  the  su^ellia,  or  beooohBi^ 
where  he  had  placed  himself,  and  not  one  of  his  private  friends  dand 
to  salute  him. 

'  Vocis  exspectas  corUwmeUam,  &c.  ''Do  you  wait  for  the  aptm, 
insult  from  the  voices  of  these  present,  when  you  are  crushed  l^  tiia 
most  expressive  sentence  of  their  very  silence?"  The  contumdiam 
vocis  is  the  same  as  if  the  senators  had  openly  called  Catiline  a  paUiD 
enemy ;  the  judicium  tadiwrnitatis  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  ht ' 
was  received  on  coming  into  the  senate. — The  student  will  mark  tiw 
force  of  the  subjimctive  oppressua  sis,  as  denoting  what  la,  to  all 
appearance,  passing  in  the  mind  of  Catiline. 

'  Ista.  The  orator  here  points  to  the  place  where  Catiliiia  ■ 
seated.  Compare  note  3,  page  3. — SubsdUa.  The  seats  of  the  aenaton 
are  here  called  ^jselliaf  in  opposition  to  the  elevated  place  where  tiia 
consul  had  his  curule  chair.  SubseUivm  properly  means  a  low  hauh, 
or  seat. 

^  Nudam  atque  inanem.  **  Bare  and  unoccupied."  The  Latin  writen 
frequently  employ  two  epithets,  of  almost  the  same  import,  to  gifia 
additional  strength  to  the  idea. 

^  Servi  mehercuUy  &c.  Muretus  passes  a  high  and  richly  doaoivad 
encomium  on  the  force  and  skill  which  characterize  this  passage.  It  % 
in  truth,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  argument  a  fortiori. 

®  Injuria.  "Without  just  cause.** — Offensum.  "Odious.**  Oon- 
pare  Casaubon,  ad  Suet.  Jul.  19. 

-^  Vvlneras.  "  You  are  every  day  wounding.**  Vvinero  is  here  naad 
somewhat  in  the  sense  of  Icedo.  Compare  chapter  4.  "  Eo§  wmdmk 
voce  vulnero." 

"  OmrUum  nostrdm  parens.     Compare  the  beautiful  passage  in  tha 
treatise  De  Qfficiis :  "  Cari  sunt  parentes,  cari  liberi,  propinqui,  fmii 
liares,  sed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patria  una  complexa  est.** 
'  ^i  j'amdiu  te  nihil  judicat,  &c.     The  common  text  haa  d*  U. 
We  hare  rejected  the  preposition,  &ccoTdmg  Vi  VJaa  evu^ggens^oiv  ^  \ai^ 
binua,  which  ia  approved  by  Muretua  OJid  Ot^vVxia.     Ai  dQ\^  t^MasH^ 
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om  tuorum  agnoscas  odium  omnium  justum  et  jam  tibi 
tin  debit um,  iubitas,  quonun  mentcs  sensusquo  7  vulneras, 
xnnim  adspectum  prossentiamque  WtoroP  81  tc  parentes 
amerent  atque  odissent  tui,  neque  eos  ulla  rationo  placaro 
poMB,  ut  opinor,  ab  eorum  oculis  aliquo  concedcros :  nunc 
tepttria,  qu®  communis  est  ^  omnium  nostrum  parens,  odit 
M  metuit,  9  et  jamdiu  te  nihil  judicat  nisi  de  ^^^parricidio  suo 
^*Hujus  tu  nequo  auctoritatem  verebero,  neque 
ium  sequere,  neque  vim  pertimcsces?  Quo)  tecum, 
sic  agit,  et  quodam  modo  **tacita  loquitur : — Nul- 
lua  jam  aliquot  annis  facinus  exstitit,  nisi  per  tc ;  nullum 
hgitiam  sine  te:  tibi  uni  "multorum  civium  noccR,  tibi 
Texatio  direptioque  ^^sociorum  impunita  fuit  ac  libera:  tu 
non  solum  ad  negligendas  leges  et  ^quffistiones,  verum  etiam 

fts  Benae  requires  the  insertion  of  another  tCf  in  the  occuBative,  before 

•  Parrieidio  »uo,  "  Her  ruin."  The  term  parricidiunit  nmong 
tiia  Roman  writers,  indicates  not  merely  the  murder  of  {uirents,  but 
dio  of  those  with  whom  one  stands  in  any  near  and  intimate  rela- 
tko.  Compare  the  language  of  one  of  the  old  lawyers :  "  Lrt/e  Pom- 
Kis  de  pcuricidis  tenetwr,  qui  pcUrem,  matrem,  arvm,  ai^trrit  fratrem, 
ivnnm,  wUronum,  patronam  occiderU.**    {Paidi  Sentcnt.  lib.  4,  tit.  24.) 

*^  Hn^jua  tu  neque,  &c.  "Will  you  neither  respect  her  authority, 
ttw  be  guided  by  her  opinion,  nor  stand  in  awe  of  her  power  f* 
Micium  is  here  equivalent  to  aentcniiani, 

"  Tacita  loquitur.  What  the  grammarians  call  an  oxipnoron,  an 
apparent  contradiction  in  terms.  So  in  the  following  cha])ti5r,  "  quum 
i9cnt  damant" 

"  MuUorum  civium  neees.  Alluding  to  the  murders  committed  by 
GitiliQey  as  a  partisan,  and  during  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.  Consult 
^  Ind.  FQuintius  Cicero  forcibly  enumerates  some  of  those  mur- 
^  {De  Petit.  Cons,)  Catilina  .  .  .  natus  inpatris  egcatate,  cducatus 
**  wrorii  ttupriSf  corroboratus  in  ccede  civium  ;  cujus  primus  ad  rem 
P^icam  €uiitU8  in  equitibv4  Romania  occidendia  fuit.  Nam  illis,  quos 
^'^^nimuSf  OaUia,  qui  turn  Tttinrwrwm  ac  Nanniorwm  ac  Tanusiorum 
^"pita  demetebantf  SvUa  unum  CatUinam  prcefecerat ;  in  quibua  tile  homi- 
*i^  optimum,  Q.  Ccecilivm,  aororis  auas  vit'wn,  equitem  Romunumy  nul- 
^M  partium,  cum  aemper  natura  turn  etiam  cetaie  jam  quictum  auia 
*KMi&iM  occidit  ,  .  ,  M,  Mariwm  vitibtu  per  totam  urbem  cccidit ;  ad 
^vm  egit ;  ibi  omni  cruciatu  laceravit,  cdUwn  ffladio  tua  dextera, 
*f^  cum  sinistra  capillum  ejus  a  veriice  teneret :  caput  stba  manu  tvlit^ 
f**»ii/er  digitos  ^us  rivi  sanguinis  fiuerent,  &c. — Orell.] 

^*  Sociorum,  Catiline  had,  as  prsetor,  obtained  Africa  for  his  govern- 
^BCQi^  where  he  was  guilty  of  greski  extortion  and  rapine.  On  his 
'B^om  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  Publius  Clodius,  the  future  enemy 
<>f  Cicero,  but  escaped  by  bribing  his  accuser  and  the  judges  who 
tried  him. 

"  ^^KuHones,    " Public  proaeoutionB."    Consult  Legal  IncVe^- 

O 
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ad  everfcendas  perfringendasque  valuistL  ^uperiora  iSi, 
quamquam  ferenda  non  fuerunt,  tamen,  ut  potui,  tuli:  nine 
yero  me  totam  esse  in  metu  propter  unum  te,  ^quidqnid 
increpuerit,  Catilinaiii  timeri,  nullum  videri  contra  me  con- 
silium iniri  posse,  '  quod  a  tuo  scelere  abhorreat,  non  eit 
ferendum.  Quamobrem  discede,  atque  bunc  mibi  timorem 
eripe:  ^si  est  verus,  ne  opprimar;  sin  falsus,  ut  tanden 
aliquando  timere  desinam. 

VIII.  Hjeo  si  tecum,  ut  dixi,  patria  loquatur,  ^nonuB 
impetrare  debeat,  etiam  si  vim  adbibere  non  possit  ?  'Quijf 
quod  tu  te  ipse  ^in  custodiam  dedistiP  Quod,  yritioidm 
suspicionis  causa,  apud  "^M*.  Lepidum  te  ^habitare  yelb 


^  Quidquid  i/icrepuerU,  &c.  *'  That  on  the  occorrenoe  of  anj  noiiMC 
Catiline  should  be  dreaded."  Compare  LiVT,  4, 43 :  ''  Si  quid  inienf^, 
terroris." 

^  Quod  a  ttto  scelere  ahhorreat,  "  That  is  at  variance  with  your  guilt* 
In  which  you  do  not  bear  a  part 

'  Si  est  veruSf  &c.  What  Hermogenes  calls  a  ffxrjfia  ^(Aj^/i/comv 
or  form  of  a  dilemma. 

*  Nonne  impetrare  debeat  f  "  Ought  she  not  to  obtain  her  reqiMifcr* 
i.  e.  ought  she  not  to  prevail  upon  you  to  depart  ? 

^  Quid,  quod  tu  ipse,  &c.  "  What  shall  I  say  of  this,  that  you  oXbtA 
to  surrender  yourself  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some  private  indifidoair' 
The  phrase  quid  quod,  which  can  only  be  used  when  a  verb  sucoeecb^  iM 
elliptical,  and  to  be  completed  as  follows :  Quid  dicam  de  eo  jnod  ft 
generally  implies,  that  what  comes  after  is  more  surprising  or  dedaw 
than  what  went  before,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  rendered  into  TSoffiA 
by  "  nay,"  or  "  nay  even."    Compare  Zumpt,  L.  0.  p.  416. 

*  Jfi  custodiam.  This  is  what  was  called  libera  ctutodia.  When  tf 
individual  of  rank  and  family  laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  aiif 
treasonable  practices,  he  sometimes  surrendered  himself  into  the  haav 
of  another  pcraon  distinguished  for  private  worth,  and  attachment  to 
the  state,  to  be  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the  latter,  until  hiB  guilt  tf 
innocence  might  be  established  by  the  result  of  a  public  proBeeotioiL 
Adam,  Mom.  Antiq.  p.  219.  This  step  was  generally  taken  in  <»dearto^ 
impress  the  people  with  an  opinion  of  his  innocence.  On  some  ocot" 
sions  the  person  accused  was  given  over  into  the  safe  keeping  ^ 
another,  without  being  allowed  to  exercise  any  will  of  his  own,  as  is 
the  case  of  Lentulus,  and  the  other  confederates  of  Catiline,  reoorded 
by  Sallust.  (Cat.  c.  47.)  Dio  Cassius  (58,  3)  call  this  species  of  coi- 
tody  by  a  very  appropriate  name,  <l>v\aKT^  dSefffxoc. 

'  M'.  Lepidum.  We  have  given  the  praenomen  as  itf*.  (L  e.  JfantMS) 
instead  of  the  common  reading  M.  {Marcum.)  The  Lepidus  here  meto^ 
was  Manius,  not  Marcus,  Lepidus,  who  held  the  consulship  with  Vol- 
catius  Tullus. 

**  Habitare.     "  To  take  up  your  residence." 

*  Parietibus.     The  term  paries  most  commonly  denotes  the  wbU  of* 
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dsti  ?  A  quo  non  receptus,  etiam  ad  me  venire  ausus  es : 
jue  ut  domi  me»  te  asservarem,  rogasti :  cum  a  me  quoque 
responsi  tulisses,  me  nuUo  modo  posse  iisdem  9  parietibus 
to  esse  tecum,  *°qui  magno  in  periculo  essem,  quod  iisdem 
oaaibus  contineremur ;  ad  "Q.  liretellum  pr»torem  venisti : 
quo  repudiatus,  ad  sodalem  tuum,  "virum  optimum,  M. 
arcellum  demigrasti:  quem  tu  ^^  videlicet  et  ad  custodion- 
imte  diligentissimum,  et  ad  suspicandum  sagacissimum, 
ad  vindicaiidum  fortissimum  fore  putasti.  Sed  quam 
ige  videtur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis  abesse  debere,  qui 
ipse  jam  dignum  custodia  judicarit  ?  Qusb  cum  ita  sint, 
itilina,  dubitas,  "si  hie  emori  saquo  animo  uon  potes,  abire  in 

ise.  Its  primitive  meaning  appears  to  have  been  a  party,  or  separa- 
n,  wall  In  the  following  passage  it  signifies  a  wall  for  upholding  or 
)porting :  "  Parietes  fomicvm  perfossi  wrhcm  patefecerunt**  {Liv,  44, 
)    See  note  7,  page  16. 

*  Qui  easem.  "  Since  I  was."  Qai  is  joined  to  the  subjunctive  mood, 
en  the  relative  clause  states  some  circumstance  belonging  to  the 
iecedent,  as  accounting  for  the  principal  fact,  or  as  contributing  to 
production.     (Crombie,  Oymnanvm^  vol.  ii.  p.  26.) 

'  Q.  MeteUvm.  Cicero  refers  to  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  Celer,  who  was 
Mequently  despatched  by  him  to  raise  an  armed  force  against  Cati- 
e  in  the  Gallic  and  Picene  territories.  (Compare  Oral.  2,  in  Cat. 
ipters  2  and  12.)  He  was  consul  with  L.  Afranius,  two  years  after- 
rds,  and  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Clodia,  in  695, 

*  Virum  optimum.  Used  ironically.  Compare  Quintilian  (9,  2.) — 
Marcellum.  The  father  of  Marcus  Marcellus,  one  of  the  accomplices 
Catiline.  {Pro  Sext.  4.)  Orosius,  in  the  following  passage,  makes 
ntion  of  both  father  and  son  :  ''  Motus  etiam  in  Pelignis  ortua  a 
wceUiSf  poire  et  Jllio,  per  L.  Vectium  proditus,  palxfacta  CaiilincB  con- 
lUionef  quasi  succisa  radice,  compresmi  est"  &c.  (6,  4.) — We  must  be 
efal,  however,  not  to  confound  the  Marcellus  here  mentioned  with 

*  one  named  by  Cicero  a  little  after,  and  whom  he  styles  vi/r  fortis- 
««.    This  latter  was  the  one  whom  he  defended  before  Caisar. 
^Videlicet.     IronicaL   "  No  doubt." — Ad  suspicandum.     "In  spying 

*  youV  secret  movements." — Ad  vindicandum.  "  In  bringing  you  to 
kice.*; 

*  [/&' emori.  Some  MSS.  have  si  hie  morariy  several,  si  woroH.  The 
Pda  (Bquo  animo  correspond  better  with  the  reading,  emori.  We  are 
i  to  suppose  a  death  by  execution  to  be  hinted  at,  for  emoH  is  only 
d  of  a  natural  or  voluntary  death.     The  meaning  then  is,  **  crushed 

consciousness  of  guilt,  you  cannot  contentedly  await  a  natural 
(th,  or  by  your  own  hands  procurfe  it ;  why  then  will  you  not  leave 

*  ftc. — Obeix.    Madvig  also  prefers  this  reading.    Anthon  adopted 
other  reading,  morariy  as  forming  a  better  antithesis  to  ahiTe^  but 

y  probably  this  love  of  antithesis  was  the  cause  of  the  corruption, 
odes,  morari  could  not  mean  to  live  in  Rome,  but  only  to  makR  a 
^  and  transitoiry  stay  iihere.] 

c  2 
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aliquas  terras,  et  vitam  istam,  miiltis  suppliciis  ju8tifl  dew- 
ti«que  ereptam,  fugae  solitudinique  mandare  ? 

^  liefer,  inquis,  ad  senatum,  (id  emm  postulas,)  et,  si  hie 
ordo  sibi  placere  decreverit  te  ire  in  exsilium,  obtempewp 
turum  to  esse  dicis.  Non  referam  id,  *  qvLod  abhorret  i 
meis  moribus :  et  tamen  '  faciam,  ut  intelligas,  quid  hi  de 
te  sentiant.  Egredere  ex  urbe,  Catilina:  libera  rempublicam 
inctu:  in  exsilium,  si  *lianc  vocem  exspectas,  proficifMJere. 
*Quid  est,  Catilina?  ecquid  attendis,  ecquid  animadvertii 
horum  silentium  r  ^  patiuntur,  tacent.  ^  Quid  exspectii 
auctoritatem  loquentium,  quorum  voluntatem  tadtonim 
perspicis?    At  si  hoc  idem  huie  adolescenti  optimo,  *P. 


*  JRefer,  inquis,  ad  senatvm.  "Lay  the  matter,  you  say,  before  ti» 
Konate."  JRefcrre  ad  aencUum  was  the  usual  phrase  for  the  laying  of  Uf 
matter  l^efore  the  Roman  senate.  K  the  consuls  were  in  the  ci^  at  fla 
t  ime  when  any  such  reference  was  to  be  made,  they,  by  virtue  of  thdr 
i^iSoe,  cousult^Hl  the  senate  on  the  matter  in  question.  If  thqrwero 
ab^ont,  the  ivforeuce  was  made  by  the  other  magistrates,  accordiiig  to 
their  res]votiYe  rank.     {Aiil.  GtlL  14,  7.) 

*  Quod  ahhwnt  a  meU  moribtu,  "  Which  is  repugnant  to  my  dn^ 
motor."  As  Cieeri>  was  naturally  averse  to  harshness  and  severity,  h0 
\v;vii  unwilling  to  lay  the  affair  of  Catiline  formally  before  the  taialtBg 
i^iiuv  he  knew  that  the  latter  would,  most  certaonly,  condemn  him. 
His  object  i»-a3  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  city. 

'  FniTi^in,  ui  iitttUu^ai,  "I  will  act  in  such  a  way  that  yon  nay 
elo.irly  ^x^rL^oive.**  He  means  that  he  will  tell  him  openly  to  go  ioto 
1  xile,  and  that  the  senate  will  sanction  this  bold  step  on  the  put  d 
C.cc'TW  bv  their  total  silence, 

*  J/ij^K*  r.x^.-?},     "  This  expr>fss:on.'*    Consult  note  8,  page  19. 
j^'Sis'.}  t*u  Cxiti'iuif    Cicero  probably  made  a  pause  at  the  endrf 

ti.c  :  rev'vv.:?  aeuvnce,  that  Catiline  might  observe  the  more  cka^ 
''t.^v:.  the  totaI  silence  of  the  assembled  9enat^:»r8.  how  cxnnplet^  t2iar 
><'::'.  >.r.er::s  dkvcr.leil  with  those  of  the  speaker.  He  then  eTclahii^ 
:*.:  rt  :Vrtv.i,v  to  tie  adlence  which  rrevsiis  on  all  sfdes :  **  What  is  tUi^ 
iV.:  IV.v.c  ^ 

'  -•".:'>'.'..-*-.  :-.,\'iT.  "  Thev  s-n^er  ru  thev  are  silent.'*  Le.  tb9 
.•:r....:  vj:c  :s^  v.5*f  :!.?  Md  ijcru-vre  towas^i*  yo"3.  aad  to  had  ycmgo 
.-•.:,  fv-':\  Itiv-Av.fic  they  believe,  with  s:e,  that  y;?«:i  are  anencni^to 
>  .    :  .r  v.v.:rT     i::i.l  Ii^  jre  rsdsift?  hi?  vcec*  in  vc'Ta*  "hehalf. 

T^  .'./.<  {-;>:•.  1,7: .w  ,rif;:.-»-i:.i':r*i,  Ai  ~WhT  d:-  vo"a  wm  for  thdr 
•-.. :1\. ::•.:.. '.^c  t-.i*  :v  tbc«r  v.v.>«;.  wh."»!»e  wi?ijT*  y.v^  jiersserre.  althonpi 
• :.:)  .s:\  s-..:;;:":  *     v'':."*^-;*"  nr-iTs  to  iis=ir  >'^~''^^'^f;  ly  wt«^i  of  monu^ 

y    >..:'f.      ?    Sf.Yi:.-.*  i^fcl:v.f;.  irb.   wls   rrx^incr  to  the  oosnl 

■  .»    .•■-..':    ;!;.    V.  t.    ^s.       r.t    ii-.-\»r,'.r^  to  iLT*  ":it»ri  tie  crBstore  of 
-.1..    :.    ^j.  ■;:   L.:<».\  ks>  ,«-  s-.-f   jc  Az.".:-titir       Pr5»  Se2t  $  8.) 
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Sextio,  si  fortissimo  viro,  9  M.  Marcello  dixissem ;  ^^ain  mihi 
consuH,  hoc  ipso  in  templo,  jure  optimo  senatus  vim  et 
numus  intulisset:  ^^de  te  autem,  Catilina,  cum  quiescuut, 
raobant ;  cum  patiuntur,  decemunt ;  cum  tacent,  clamant. 
Keque  hi  solum,  ^'quorum  tibi  auctoritas  est  videlicet  cara, 
vita  nlissima :  ^d  etiam  illi  equites  Bomani,  honestissimi 
atque  optimi  viri,  ceterique  fortissimi  cives,  "qui  circmnstant 
senatom,  quorum  tu  et  firequentiam  videre,  et  studia  per- 
^nceie,  et  voces  paullo  ante  ezaudire  potuisti :  quorum  ego 
Yix  abs  te  jamdiu  manus  ac  tela  contineo,  eosdem  £[icile 
adducam,  ut  te  hssc,  quad  jampridem  vastare  studes,  reliu- 
quentem,  ^'  usque  ad  portas  prosequantur. 

nieus.     Impedior  noimuUiua  officii,  ut  ego  irUerpretor,  religionc  quo 

^u  exponam,  quam  m/uUa  P.  Sextius,  ctun  esset  cum  coUega  nieo 

inaerit)  ad  me  detulerit,  qucwto  ante  providerit"] 
'  M,  Marcello,      This  is  the  Marcellus  whom  Cicero  afterwards 

^tfended  before  Cicero.    Consult  Hist  Ind. 
^  Jam,    "Ere  now.** — Vim  et  manus,     "The  hand  of  violence,' 

lAteraUy,  "  violence  and  their  hands.**    A  species  of  hendiadys. 

^  Ikte,  "  With  regard  to  yaa,**— Cum  quietcunt,  &c  "  When  they 
"Bmun  quiety  they  actually  approve  of  my  conduct ;  when  they  permit 
fOb  to  use  this  language,  they,  in  truth,  decree  to  that  effect ;  when 
titey  keep  silence,  they  proclaim  loudly  their  sentiments." — Probant. 
^  senate  approve  of  the  course  which  Cicero  has  just  pursued 
towards  Catiline,  in  ordering  him  into  exile. — IkcerrmnL  They  actually 
decree  that  he  go  into  exile. — Clamamt,  They  loudly  proclaim,  as  it 
Hwe,  their  decided  conviction  of  Catiline's  being  a  foe  to  his  country. 

"  Quorum  tibi  auctoritcu,  &c.  "Whose  authority,  it  seems,  is  highly 
'^Mpected  by  you ;  whose  lives  are  most  cheap  in  your  eyes."  CatOine 
pretended  great  respect  for  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  senate, 
bat  held  their  lives,  in  fact,  so  cheap,  as  to  have  marked  out  the 
muority  of  them  for  destruction. 

^  Sed  etiam  iUi  equitea  Bamami,  "  But  even  those  Roman  knights  du 
Uie  same,**  L  e.  sileiUio  probant.  The  Equites  constituted  the  sec(>n(l 
Older  of  citizens  among  the  Romans.  They  received  their  name  from 
the  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  of  serving  on  horseback,  and  were  din- 
tinguished  by  a  robe  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  purple,  amgustus  clavm : 
Bud  a  gold  ring,  arvmdus  a/arefus  ;  hence  awn/ido  a/wreo  donari,  to  becoiue 
a  knight.  They  sat  in  a  separate  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  next  to 
^6  orchestra,  on  fourteen  benches ;  hence  sedere  in  quaiuordecimf  to  be 
a  knight.  Their  fortune  was  400  aestertia.  Vide  Adam,  Roin,  A  nii(/. 
pp.  20— 23. 

^  Qui  circumstami  aenatum,  A  body  of  Roman  knights,  and  otht-r 
patriotic  citizens,  were  in  arms  around  the  temple  in  which  the  senate 
irere  convened,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  any  sudden  attack  on 
^  part  of  the  conspirators,  in  case  such,  as  was  strongly  apprehended, 
dioald  take  place. — Voces,  Referring  to  the  patriotic  cries  of  those 
iMmbled  wtthout  the  temple. 

^  Usque  ad  portas  prosequantur.    Those  who  went  into  voVwivVvvr^ 
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IX.  *  QuAMQUAM  ^uid  loquor?  *te  ut  ulla  res  frangatP 
tu  ut  unquam  te  comgas  ?  tu  ut  uUam  f agam  meditere  ?  to 
ut  nllum  exsilium  cogites  ?  Utinam  tibi  istam  mentem  dii 
immortales  ^  duint !  Tametsi  video,  si  mea  voce  pertenitoi 
ire  in  exsilium  animmn  induxens,  quanta  tempestas  invidis 
nobis,  si  minus  in  prsesens  tempus,  recenti  memona  sode- 
rum  tuorum,  at  in  posteritatem  impendeat.  ^Sed  est  tanii 
dummodo  ista  ^privata  sit  ealamitas,  et  a  rei  publics  peo* 
culis  sejungatur.  ^Sed  tu  ut  vitiis  tuis  commoveaie,  lift 
legum  poBnas  pertimescas,  7  ut  temporibus  rei  publicse  cedaMf 
non  est  postulandum :  neque  enim  is  es,  Catuina,  ut  te  ant 


exile  were  generally  accompanied  to  the  city  gates  by  large  irambaf  d 
their  friends.  Cicero  promises  an  escorfc  of  knights  to  Catiline^  if  kt 
will  abandon  Rome.  The  orator  means,  that  through  joy  to  rid  fhcaif 
selves  of  him,  they  will  see  him  safely  to  the  gates  of  1^  city. 

'  Qitamqttam.  ''And  yet."  Compare  the  remarks  of  ForoeDini,  oi 
this  usage  of  qttainquam :  "  Venuslatenh  habet,  cum  quit  se  ipmm  ttih 
rigit ;  and  consult  the  following  passages  where  it  occurs  in  the  OM 
sense :  Cio.  N.  D.  3, 16 ;  Yma.  jEn.  5, 194. 

'  Te  ut  ulla  resfromgont  ?  kc.  "  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  tiling 
can  ever  break  that  obstinate  spirit  of  yours?  that  you  can  flfW 
reform  f '  We  must  supply  before  ut,  in  this  passage,  the  words  ip0^ 
andunvne  sit  fore,  or  something  equivalent.  Drackenborch  {ad  Lkf- 
4,  2, 12)  has  collected  examples  of  this  elegant  and  elliptical  usffgt  ti 
the  particle  tU. — Frangaf.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  this  Tt^ 
n  such  passages  as  the  present,  compare  Liv.  2,  23 ;  and  ooosutt 
Bbouckhous,  ad  TibuU.  1,  9,  71. 

^  Dmnt.  An  archaism  for  detU.  This  form  occurs  also  in  lify,  i> 
forming  part  of  the  language  of  a  vow :  "  BeUona,  gi  hodia  Mt 
victoriam  duisy  ast  ego  templvm  tibi  voveo.**  (10, 19.)  Besides  hdtf 
used  on  such  solemn  occasions,  it  is  frequently  met  with  among  tt* 
comic  writers. — [Recenti  memoria,  "  while  the  recollection  of  jott 
crimes  is  fresh."--Steinmetz  explains, ''  Propter  recentem  memoriam,^ 

*  Sed  est  tam,ti.  **  But  it  is  worth  this  sacrifice.''  As  if  lis  hii 
said:  " Jiei publicce  solus  est  mUii  tanii  momenti,  ut  huic  impe»dtld 
invidice  tempestati  me  objiciam.** 

^  Prvoata  sit.  "Be  confined  to  myself,"  i  e.  concern  me  individual^ i 
fall  only  on  my  head. 

*  Sed  tu  ut  ifitiis  tuis  commoveare.  **  But  that  you  can  be  st  il 
affected  by  the  consciousness  of  your  crimes."  Vilia  is  here  used  ti 
denote  any  evil  deeds. 

'  Ut  temporibuB  rei  pMiccB  eedas.  **  That  you  can  yield  to  ifei 
interests  of  the  republic"  It  is  the  same  as  if  Cicero  had  said :  **  9 
a  consUio  tuo  rececUis,  et  ea,  quaeprcesens  rei  publico!  status  pothdtU,ist 
f^aUaris." — Grsdvius,  Lallemand,  Beck,  and  Schiitz,  prefer  cedas,  wiiA 
li  found  in  some  manuscripts.    Concedo  is  often  used  by  Cieero  lior  tki 
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^pudor  a  turpitudine,  aut  metus  a  periculo,  aut  ratio  a 
mrore  anqiiam  revocarit.  Qaamobrem,  ut  ssepe  jam  dixi, 
pToficiscere:  ac,  si  mihi  inimico,  ut  prsadicas,  tuo  conflare 
TIB  inyidiam ;  9  recta  perge  in  exsilium :  vix  feram  ^'^sermones 
lunninain,  si  id  fecens:  vix  "molem  istius  invidias,  si  in 
exsOiom  jussu  consulis  ieris,  Bustinebo:  sin  autem  ^'scrvire 
inea  laum  et  glorisd  mavis,  egredere  "  cum  importuna  scele- 
ntonun  manu:  confer  te  ad  Manlium:  concita  perditos 
chres:  seceme  te  a  bonis:  infer  patrio)  bellum:  exsulta 
^impio  latrocinio,  ut  a  me  non  ejectus  ad  alicnos,  sed 


omple  eedo.    Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  Z  :  ad  A  tt.  li,  IS  :  Verr.  2,  44  : 
Bote.  Am.  40.    Hence  Anthon  here  reads  concedas. 

*  Pudor.  "  A  sense  of  shame." — Unquam.  This  word  does  not 
appear  in  the  common  text.  Qtdntilian,  (9,  3,  62,)  in  quoting  the 
pttBBge  inserts  it  after  pudovy  a  reading  which  Schutz  and  Matthise 
vkmt  We  have  removed  it  to  its  present  place  as  giving  a  fuller  sound 
to  ioe  sentence. 

*  Betta.  Supply  via.  Thus  Terence,  And^.  8,  i,  21 :  "  Qmn  hint 
»*te  t»  pittrinum  prq/icitcar  via.** 

^  Sarmonea  hominum.  **  The  remarks  of  men/'  i  e.  the  censures  that 
^  be  heaped  upon  me  for  my  tyrannical  conduct.  Compare  Cio.  Verr. 
i7:  **In Mermonem  hommvm  atque  vituperaHonem  venire"  and  Ep.  ad 
^ft.  2, 14 :  "  VaprUare  sermonibus.** 

^  Mden^  istius  irmdias.  "  Th*^  weight  of  that  odium**  which  you  will 
^  bring  upon  me.  The  student  'vnll  mark  the  force  of  the  pronoun 
^  and  consult  note  3,  page  3. 

"  Servire  mem  laudi  et  gloria.  "  To  second  the  purposes  of  my 
piuse  and  my  glory,"  i  e.  to  advance  my  reputation  and  glory. — Cicero 
'^BjwrtB  to  an  artful  dilenmia.  Catiline  may  entertain  either  hostile  or 
^Hendly  feelings  towards  Cicero,  just  as  he  pleases,  for  the  purpoRe 
*iiQier  of  exposing  him  to  odium,  or  contributing  to  his  renown,  but  in 
^ttfaer  event  he  must  leave  the  city. 

^  Oum  importuna  sceleratorum  fnanu.  "  With  thy  restless  band  of 
i&iaereanta.*'  Importuntu  here  denotes  a  total  disregard  for  what 
^BuSf  place,  circumstance,  and  person  demand.  Hence  it  obtains  the 
%iification  of  "unbridled,**  "outrageous,**  "intolerable,*'  &c.  Com- 
pn  Verr.  6,  50:  " Importvmssimo!  libidines"  "the  most  unbridled 
oonee^"  and  Cat,  2,  6  :  "  Importunissimus  kostis,**  "  a  most  intolemble 
eoemy." 

"  impio  latricinio.  "  In  your  impious  scheme  of  robbery.**  It  is 
oiOed  ''impious,*'  or  unhallowed,  because  directed  against  his  native 
Bountiy.  Latrocvniwrny  in  its  earliest  acceptation,  meant  merely  the 
Mrrioe  of  a  soldier,  and  the  primitive  meaning  of  latro  itself  was  the 
iBia  as  miles.  The  idea  of  robbery  and  plunder  was  associated  witli 
( at  a  later  period,  from  the  plundering  habits  of  disbanded  soldiers. 
^^HliiB  deriyes  UUro  from  the  Qreek  Xarpiia,  "  service,*'  where  others, 
wnweit,  hr  a  change  of  reading,  make  Xarpov,  "pay,**  the  root. 
fun^B  derWatioii  of  the  term  from  lotus,  because  the  latrones,  «.^  ^t^ 


inritatus  ad  tnoa  irae  ridearis.  '  QaaTnqnmn  quid  ^ 
inTitem,  a  quo  jam  Eciam  esse  prsmissos,  'qui  tim  id 
Forum  Aurelium  prBEstolarentur  armati  ?  '  Cni  adam  p»- 
tam  et  constimtam  esse  cum  iManlio  diem  f  A  quo  eaia 
*  aquilam  illam  argenteam,  quam  tibi  ac  tuia  ommbiu,  pe>- 
niciosam  ease  coiLG.do  et  fimesiam  fiituram,  ^coidomibiB 
sacrarium  scelerum  tuormn  constitutum  fuit,  acdam  i 
pnemissam  ?  ^  Tu  ut  iUa  carere  diutius  poasis,  quam  n 
rari,  ad  ciedeiQ  proficiacens,  solebas?  A  cujua  altarQnii 
swpe  istara  impiam  dexteram  ad  necem  civium  transtulitti? 
X.  Lbis  tandem  aliquaado,  quo  t«  jampridem  tun  iris 


like   I 


ly-gu&rd,   protected   the  tide    of   tlie   UDg  c 

n   lalcra    eraisl    regi,")  or,  because 
("  ad  iatera  Aoieiaut  ftrrvm  /")  is  : 


commander,  ("  c 
swords  by  their  si 
vedly  rejected. 

'  Qvamaaam.     "And  yet"     Cocopttre  Dotfl  I,  pageSO. 

'  (iai  tM  ad  Foritm  Awretium,  tc     "  To  wut  for  thee  In 
near  Forum  Aurelium."    The  preposition  ad,  with  the 
denotes  immediate  proximity,  but  not  the  being  in  t 
Cbohbu:,  Gi/Dntonuin,  voL  i  p.  GS.    Towns  vera  eill 
Bomajia,  where  tha  pnetor  held  whsit  we  would  ten 
adnmuBteniig    justice,   and    where    also    mi 
IParam  Afirelinm,  now  JfoMs  iUa,  ma  k 
situate  between  the  riran  Jnwnfa 
eea.     It  Beema  to  have  derived  ito  I 
who  raised  the  Tia  Aurelia 
Tha   Aurelim  Wi 
by  the  cooeul 
03  Dertona,  (ni 
Sabata  (wher« 

suit  CBjuna'a. 


;i8,  conltatam  improUorum  iiiauum.  fUic  tu  qua 
perfruere  ?  quibua  gaudiia  eiBultabiaP  quanta  in 
,te  bacchabere,  cum  in  tanto  numero  tuoruin  neque 
rinim  bonum  quemqusm  neque  videbia  ?  ""Ad  hujus 
tidiam  meditati  illi  sunt,  qui  feruntur,  labores  tut; 


luiae,  in  the  time  of  Marius,  the  beat  troops  begsn  to  be  placed 

dotui  tva,  4c.  \^'  To  which  a  Bhrina  of  guilt  has  been  erected 
hoDAB."  SacrOTVim  waa  the  shriue  where  dedicated  ofieringn 
aaured.]  It  baa  been  stated  in  the  previoiu  note,  (Jiat  the 
the  l^jon  vaa  aometimea  placed  in  a  kind  of  chapel,  cir 
■nd  at  other  times  was  represented  either  without  axij  auch 
r  M  having  it  above  tlie  winga.  Dio  Caaeiua  (40,  IS)  i»  verj 
iW(iM)tiiig  ths  fiiat  of  these  :  fan  it  vtuc  /iiEp^C,  «'  if  air^ 
lOtfovc  lyl^purai.  So  Ciiiiline,  in  the  figurative  laDgusoa  of 
.ad,  liy  k^ciiiuy  thi.'  IIlui.lii  eagle  at  hia  ohti  home,  eiitablLdud 
fact,  ft  kind  nf  uirictijitiy  Tor  it ;  and,  aa  the  Roman  eoldiert 
mtomad  to  pay  .'nl'iriitioii  »  their  otandardB,  bo  he,  occordiac 
ntOT.  might  be  «aiil  to  hjive  adored  the  one  in  hia  pomenu^ 
nvnnoked  it  oa  tbo  tutelar;  deity  of  intended  TiolenM  rirf 


tU  fnrr.  tnd  conault  note  2,  paga  3C 
"Tto*-*— ™iURri^t  hand  of  thine." 

patriain,  hoc  cxnwn  aad^  Mh 
Ltiline'B  forced  ittpuianh^^ 
"  It  waa  for  thii  ami  mm  tf 
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jacere  huim.  non  modo  ^ad  obsidendum  stupmm,  Yenn 
etiam  ad  facinus  obeundum :  vigilare,  non  solum  ipsidiantea 
somno  maritorum,  yerum  etiam  bonis  otiosorum.  '  Habci 
ubi  ostentes  illam  prsBclaram  tuam  patientiam  famia,  frigadi, 
inopise  rerum  omnium ;  quibus  te  brevi  tempore  ^  con£3ctaa 
esse  senties.  Tantum  profeci  [tum,]  cum  te  a  consukk 
reppuli,  ut  ^  exul  potius  tentare,  quam  consul  Tezare  lea 
publicam  posses,  atque  ut  id,  quod  esset  abs  te  scelerate  floa- 
ceptum,  latrocinivm  potius  quam  helium  nominaretur. 

XI.  ^  Nttkc,  ut  a  me,  patres  conscripti,  quondam  pnpe 
justam  patriao  querimoniam  de tester  ac  deprecer:  ^pereipite, 


full  of  irony  and  bitter  scorn. — [Liiborea.  Compare  Sall.  ch.  5.  ^^^MTf 
p<Uien8  inedioBf  algoris,  vigUicB,  swpra  guam  cuiquam  credilnU  est— V^^  < 
feruntur.  "  Which  are  so  extolled,"  "  spoken  of."  Cf.  OtnnU  iUe  kmr^ 
ex  Autronii  improbitcUe  pendebatf  ejus  vocea,  ^us  fnincB  ferebantor.] 

^  Ad  ohsidendwrth  stuprum.  *'To  watch  for  an  opportunity  rf 
debauchery."  The  literal  meaning  is,  "to  lie  in  wait  for  debaudMqr' 
Compare  Verb.  1,  2 :  "  Qui  meum  temptu  obsideret** — Ad  fiusuM 
obeundum,  "For  the  execution  of  some  daring  and  wicked  €oi«^ 
prise." 

^  Habcs  ubi  ostentes.  "  You  have  now  a  field  for  dioplayiogi* 
Ironical. — PcUientiam  famisj  &c.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat,  5,  and  Of- 
pro  Cael.  6. 

'  Confectum.  "  Undone." — Cwm  te  a  cons^datu  repputi.  Cicero  meaiM^ 
when  his  influence  prevented  Catiline  from  being  elected  to  the  eoD- 
nulship,  a  few  days  previous  to  this.  [Three  measures  were  adopted 
by  Cicero  specially  aimed  against  Catiline ;  1.  A  law  to  increase  A* 
penalty  of  corruption  {amhitibs);  2.  By  deferring  the  Obmitta^  tint 
riisarranging  the  plans  of  Catiline ;  3.  His  coming  into  the  Campoi 
I^Iartius  in  armour :  this  showed  the  populace  that  he  apprebended 
danger.] 

^  Exul.  We  have  given  this,  and  also  cothsul,  in  Italics,  to  muk  tfa* 
paronomasia.     So  likewise  tatrocinium  and  beUwn. 

^  Nunc,  ut  a  me,  &c.  "  Now,  conscript  fathers,  that  I  may,  in  tfas 
most  earnest  manner,  remove  from  me  what  seems,  as  it  were^ 
an  almost  well-grounded  complaint  on  the  part  of  my  coontry*' 
Quandam  (literally,  "a  certain")  is  purposely  employed  to  quaU^ 
prope  justam. — ^The  verb  deteatari  here  denotes,  "  to  seek  to  remon 
anything  from  one,  such  as  blame,  accusation,  &a,  by  the  utmoifc 
earnestness  of  manner,  adjuring,  calling  to  witness  all  that  one  hoUi 
dear ;"  while  deprecari  rises  upon  it  in  meaning,  "  to  pray  in  the  xnoiA 
Holomn  manner,  to  entreat  fervently,  to  supplicate,  that  one  may  1)0 
freed  from  certain  consequences."    Compare  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic  8.  v. 

^  Percipite,  quceso,  quae  dicam,  &c.  The  oratorical  skill  with  whidi 
Cicero  brings  this  oration  to  a  close,  is  admirable.  He  had,  already,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  discourse,  repeatedly  asserted,  that  it  was  raOy 
in  his  power  to  put  Catiline  to  deal^  if  he  felt  inclined.     In  order  to 
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voBBOy  diligenter,  qusB  dicam,  et  ea  penitus  animiB  vestris 
lentibusque  mandate.  Etenim,  si  mecum  patria,  quae  mihi 
ita  mea  mnlto  est  carior,  si  cuncta  Italia,  si  onmis  res  pub- 
ica  sic  loquatur :  7  M.  Tulli,  quid  agis  ?  tune  eum,  quern 
Mae  hostem  comperisti :  quern  ducem  belli  futurum  yides : 
quern  exspeetari  imperatorem  in  castns  hostium  sentis,  auc- 
torem  sceleris,  prineipem  conjurationis,  ^  evocatorem  servo- 
ram  et  ciyium  perditorum,  exire  patiere,  ut  abs  te  ^non 
emissus  ex  urbe,  sed  immissus  in  urbem  esse  videatur? 
Nonne  hunc  in  yincula  duci,  non  ad  mortem  rapi,  non 
Bummo  Bupplicio  "'mactari  imperabis?     Quid  tandem  te 


aapport  this  assertion  once  more  in  the  strongest  manner,  he  introduces 
the  striking  personification  of  his  own  country,  complaining  that  he 
Ittd  not  removed  Catiline  from  existence,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
done  80.  The  three  grounds  of  excuse,  which  might  have  exonerated 
him  from  censure  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  offender,  his  countiy  here 
proDoonces  utterly  insufficient  to  excuse  Ins  inaction.  1.  The  custom 
9f  early  days. — ^Why,  in  early  days,  replies  his  coimtry,  even  indi- 
viduals uninvested  with  magistracy,  as,  for,  example,  Scipio  Nasica, 
pot  to  death  VTith  their  own  hands  the  disturbers  of  the  public  repose. 
2.  The  law  which  forbade  any  Roman  citizen* s  being  put  to  death. — But, 
leplies  his  country,  no  man  who  fails  in  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  can 
cUim  the  privileges  of  one.  3.  The  dread  of  public  odium  for  what 
■MgdU  seem  too  harsh  an  exercise  of  authority. — A  man,  like  Cicero, 
^noat  the  republic  had  elevated,  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  to  the 
^^lest  office  in  her  gift,  is  bound,  when  the  safety  of  that  republic  is 
*t  stake,  to  consider  personal  odium  or  danger  as  of  only  secondary 
importance. — All  this  forms,  as  Muretuus  remarks,  "orationem 
utontam," 

'  M.  TuUi,  quid  agis  f  Compare  the  address  of  his  country  to 
Socrates,  in  the  Criton  of  Plato  (§  11),  tiTrk  fioi  w  Sc^icparcc,  ri  iv  vtp 
h^^ouiv;  K.r.\. 

'  Evocatorem  servorvm.  Those  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their 
time,  (emeriti,)  and  those  who,  from  Sylla's  time  downward,  had 
noeived,  instead  of  a  military  pension,  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate 
uid  dwell  on,  were  always,  in  case  of  any  sudden  and  dangerous 
vneigency,  compelled  again  to  enter  the  ranks  and  perform  military 
nnioe.  Whrai  this  was  to  be  done,  persons  were  sent  to  summon 
them,  called  conquisitores  or  evocatores.  We  see  from  this,  with  what 
hitter  scorn  Catiline  is  called  evocator  servortmi,  as  if  he  had  gone  into 
their  very  workshops,  and  summoned  them  forth  to  insurrection  and 
ieeds  of  blood. 

*  Non  emissus  ex  urbe,  &c.  On  the  principle  that,  if  allowed  to 
leeape,  he  will  only  return  with  surer  means  of  destruction. 

*•  MaetaH,  *'  To  be  immolated."  The  verb  mactare  is  the  official 
erm,  properly,  for  slaying  a  victim  at  a  sacrifice,  after  the  salted  meal 
lad  been  spraikled  between  the  horns,  and  all  the  otheT  cereiciOTiNQia 
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impedit?  ^Mosne  majorum?  At  persffipe  etiam  priyati 
in  hac  re  publica  pemiciosos  cives  morte  mult^Lrunt.  *An 
leges,  qudB  de  civium  Eomanorum  supplicio  ^rogat»  sunt? 
At  nimquam  in  bac  nrbe  ii,  qui  a  re  publica  defeceront, 
civium  jura  ^tenuerunt.  An  mvidiam  posteritatis  times? 
^Frseclaram  vero  populo  Bomano  refers  gratiam,  qui  te» 
hominem  per  te  cognitum,  nulla  commendatione  mfSaram, 
Ham  mature  ad  summum  imperium  per  omnes  honomm 


performed.  In  its  primitive  sense,  however,  it  is  equivalent  merely  to 
magis  aiigere,  and  hence,  when  applied  to  a  sacrifice,  means  in  stnot^ 
ness,  to  go  on  and  consummate  what  has  been  already  b^gun,  Le.  to  day 
the  victim.  It  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  explain  such  phrases  as  toe 
following :  "mactant  honorHms"  "  they  advance  with  honours,"  Le.  heip 
fresh  honours  upon  :  (Cio.  de  Bepuh.  ap.  Non.  c.  4,  n.  291.)  "  LSbenm 
pcUrem  fanorum  consecraHone  macteUis."  "Ye  do  honour  to  fiithflr 
Bacchus,"  &c.  {Arnob.  1,  p.  24.)  Compare  also  the  forms  maeU 
virtute,  macte  ingenio,  &c. — ^The  propriety  of  Cicero's  phrase  will  now  be 
fully  apparent.  His  country  tells  him  that  something  more  mint  be 
done ;  the  last  act,  the  finishing  blow  to  the  conspiracy,  must  now  be 
attended  to,  in  putting  Catiline  to  death. 

^  Mosne  majorum  t  Their  forefathers  would  not  put  a  Bonuui 
citizen  to  death  without  the  order  of  the  Roman  people. — At  peratigm 
etiam  privati,  &c.  Cicero  alludes  particularly  to  the  cafle  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  who  headed  the  party  of  the  nobility  when  Tiberius  GracchoB 
was  slain.  The  expression  peracepe  falls  \mder  the  head  of  oratoiioal 
exaggeration,  since  instances  of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  frequent 

^  An  leges?  The  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws  in  particular.  The 
former  ordained,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  boomd,  scourged,  or 
put  to  death.  {Pro  Hah.  4.— Verr.  5,  63.— Liv.  10,  9.)  The  latter 
enjoined  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  put  to  death  without  the 
express  order  of  the  Roman  people ;  which  was  only  reviving  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  twelve  tables.  It  was  intended,  however,  in 
fact,  as  a  revival  of  the  Porcian  law,  which  had  grown  in  some  degree 
obsolete.  [There  were  three  Valerian  laws.  1.  Passed  by  YaloriiiB 
Publicola,  A.  243,  ordaining  that  no  magistrate  should  scoui^  or 
put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  in  opposition  to  the  right  of  appeal.  2. 
Of  Luc.  Valerius  Potitus,  that  no  magistrate  should  be  elected  without 
the  right  of  appeaL  8.  That  of  M.  Valerius  Corviis,  which  merely 
gave  a  stronger  sanction  to  the  preceding  laws.  The  Pordan  laws 
altogether  took  from  the  magistrate  the  power  of  scoui^ging  a  Roman 
citizen,  sentencing  to  heavy  punishment  any  magistrate  who  violated 
its  provisions.] 

'  Bogota  aunt.     "  Have  been  enacted."    The  people,  at  the  comitia, 

were  aaked  their  pleasure  respecting  the  enactment  of  laws.     The  usual 

form  of  application,  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  wasi 

ife^if,  Jtibeatis,  QmrUea  f    Hence  rogare  legem^  which  would  strioily 

meitn  "to  ask  the  people  about  the  paABvng  alsbv;,''  ^^  tha  meaning 

of  ''to  enact  a  law,"  and  so  also  rosfore  magi»tTaUw,"\o^«AiTB«8ip 
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graduB  eztnlit,  si  propter  invidiam,  aut  alicujus  periculi 
metum,  salutem  civium  tuorum  negligis.  Sed,  si  quia  est 
inyidifld  metus,  num  est  yehementius  7  severitatis  ac  fortitu- 
dinis  invidia  quam  inertisa  ac  nequitiae  pertimescenda  ?  An, 
com  bello  yastabitnr  Italia,  vexabimtur  urbes,  tecta  arde- 
buiit:^^tiim  te  non  ezistimas  invidi®  incendio  conflagra- 
tupum! 

trates."  On  the  same  principle^  before  a  law  was  carried  through,  and 
while  it  was  still  pending,  it  was  termed  rogcUio,  "a  bilL"  Hence,  too, 
when  the  people  were  to  vote  about  a  law,  two  ballots  were  given 
them,  on  one  of  which  were  the  letters  U.  B.  (i.  e.  uti  rogaa,)  and  on 
the  other  A.  (i  e.  cuntiquo,  a/ivtAqua  probo.)  The  former  was  the  affir- 
mative ballot,  and  was  equivalent  to  **  volo  legem  ease  uti  rogas"  (Adah, 
Rm.  AnUq,  pp.  76—78.) 

*  TenuerwU,  "  Have  retained,''  L  e.  have  been  allowed  to  retain. — 
Invidiam  posteriioHs.  '' The  reproaches  of  posterity."  Literally,  ^Hhe 
odium,"  or  "dislike." 

*  Praxia/ram  vero,  &c.  '*  You  are  making  a  glorious  return,  indeed, 
io  the  Roman  people."  Ironical. — Homvnem  per  te  cognitvm,  **  A  person 
lioiight  into  notice  by  your  own  exertions  merely,"  i  e.  what  the 
fiomans  were  accustomed  to  call  *'  a  new  man,"  noviis  homo  ;  meaning 
one  who  had  been  the  first  of  his  family  to  raise  himself  to  any  curule 
office^  or,  in  other  words,  to  enrol  lumself  by  his  personal  merits 
among  the  nobility.  Cicero  was  fond  of  alluding  to  this  feature  in  his 
history,  and  it  was  certainly  a  most  pardonable  kind  of  pride.  (Adam, 
Bom.  AfUiq.  p.  25.) 

*  Tom  matttre,  Cicero  was  elected  consul  the  very  year  he  was  first 
permitted,  by  law,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  No  one  could 
pesent  him  self  as  an  aspirant  for  the  consulship  \mtil  he  had  com- 
(fefced  his  43rd  year.  The  orator  boasts  of  having  obtained  all  the 
iofenor  offices  in  the  same  way ;  each  in  the  year  when  he  was  first 
allowed  to  apply  for  it.  Hence  the  expression  in  the  present  passage. 
per  (mnes  konorwn  grcuhis,  "  through  all  the  gradations  of  office."  [Thii 
is  the  oft-recurring  boast  of  Cicero.  Cf.  Dc  Qjffic.  iL  17.  Nobis  quoque 
licet  in  hoc  quodam  modo  glorioH,  Nam  pro  amplitudine  honoi'um, 
quot  cunctis  sufiragiis  adepti  evmuSf  nostro  qiddem  anno,  &c. — Agb. 
XL  2.  £eperieti8,  me  esse  unvm  ex  omnibtts  novis  homvnibuSf  qui  coneu- 
htm^  petierim  cum  primum  lidtwm  gU:  constU  foetus  sim,  cvmprimum 
pctierimJ] 

'  Severitaiis  ac  fortitudinis  invidia.  "  The  odium  arising  from  a 
strict  and  firm  dischaige  of  duty." — Quam  inertice  ac  nequUics.  "  Than 
that  which  is  attendant  upon  indolence  and  remissness."  Compare  note 
1,  page  10. 

*  Turn  te  non  existtmas,  &c.     A  beautiful  figure,  best  expressed  by  a 
paraphrase  :  "  Do  you  not  imagine  that  you  yourself  will  be  then  en- 
vdoped  amidst  the  flames  which  the  indignation  of  your  coimtry  shall 
have  kindled  against  you  f  *    Literally,  "  Do  you  not  ttimk.  \i\ia.\.  ^a>^ 
win  then  hlRze  amid  the  conBagration  of  odium  V — ^T\ie  ^gvixfe  onae^ 
my  naturaJly  from  theprevioua  expression,  "  tecta  ardeLuut." 
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XII.  ^  His  ego  sanctissimis  rci  publicsB  Tocibi^,  et  eonna 
hominum,  qui  idem  sentiunt,  mentibus  pauca  respondebo. 
Ego,  ^si  hoc  optimum  factu  judicarem,  paiires  oonBcripli, 
Catilinam  morte  multari;  ^uniua  usuram  horsd  gladiatori 
isti  ad  vivendum  non  dedissem.  Etenim,  si  siunmi  yiii,  et 
clarissimi  cives,  Satumini,  et  Gracchorum,  et  Flacci,  eft 
superiorum  complurium  sanguine  non  modo  se  non  con- 
taminarunt,  sed  ctiam  *  honestarunt :  certe  mihi  verendnm 
non  erat,  ne  quid,  hoc  *  parricida  civium  interfecto,  inyiditf 
mihi  in  posteritatem  redundaret.  Quod  si  ea  mihi  maxime 
impenderet:  tamen  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virfcate 
partam,  gloriam,  non  invidiam  putarem.  Quamquamnoih 
nulli  sunt  in  hoc  ordine,  qui  aut  ea,  qusd  imminent,  non 
videant;  aut  ea,  quo)  vident,  dissimulent;  ^gui  spem 
Catilina)  mollibus    sentcntiis    aluerunt,   conjurationemque 


^  His  ego  sanctisnmis  vocibus.  ''To  these  most  revered  ezpoibi' 
lationB  on  tho  part  of  my  country."  fkinctisdmis  is  here  equivaLoDt  to 
tancimime  colcndis. — MeiUiims.     "  To  the  secret  thoughts." 

»  «Srt  jvdicarem.  "  Could  I  have  thought."  In  conditional  propO" 
sltions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  consequent  clause  to  contun  tbs 
pluperfect  subjunctive,  while  the  conditional  clause  contains  the  iffi' 
perfect  subjunctive  with  d  or  nisi.  Thus  in  the  present  inafnnnft  w8 
have  judicarem  and  dedissem.  Tho  probability  is  thus  spokeD  (f 
genendly,  without  being  strictly  referred  to  the  time  at  which  it 
existed.     (Zumpt,  L.  0.  p.  331.) 

*  Uniua  usv/ram  horce  ad  vivendwrn.  "  The  enjoyment  of  a  liiUlii 
hour  for  existence." — Cfladiatori  isti.  Compare  note  7,  p.  22. — EteiiM. 
"  And  well  may  I  make  this  assertion,  for.**  Compare  the  Greek  fai* 
of  cxj)reBBion,  icai  yap. 

*  IIoncstaruTU.  "  Graced."  Equivalent  to  decorarunt — CerU  miki,  &ft 
Emesti  suspects  mVii  of  being  unnecessary  here.  But  it  is  needad  to 
mark  a  kind  of  opposition  to  svmmi  viri,  et  da/rissvmi  cives. 

'  Parricida  civium.     Consult  note  10,  page  25. 

*  Qui  spem  Catilince,  &c.  "  Who  have  fostered  the  hopes  of  CafcilhMir 
by  their  feeble  votes." — Non  credendo.     "  By  not  believing  its 


ence." 


^  tSi  in  hunc  cmimadvertisscm.  "  If  I  had  punished  him.**  Ullde^ 
stand  sv^plicio.  The  verb  anim,advertere,  when  used  with  an  eUipfiB  rf 
8uppli:io,  in  the  sense  of  punishing,  denotes  to  punish  by  authorHyi  and 
then  refers  to  the  vigilance  of  tho  magistrate,  in  marking  oflfences  eoD* 
mittcd.  The  use  of  the  preposition  in,  on  such  occasions,  before  the 
name  of  the  culprits,  intimates  more  strongly  the  steady  attentioD 
directed  towards  the  conduct  found  to  be  reprehensible.  (Hill's  fljifii*' 
nymeSf  p.  89,  4to.  ed.) 

*  Regie.     "  Tyrannically."    After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  nothiqK 
WHS  more  hateful  to  a  Roman  than  the  name  of  "  king/'  rex,  and  beooi 


A 

Q  non  credendo  corroboravenmt.  Quorum  auc- 
secuti  multi,  non  solum  improbi,  verum  etiam 
7  si  in  hunc  animadvertissem,  crudeliter  et  ^  refifio 
ise  dicerent.  Nunc  intelligo,  si  iste,  quo  intenmt, 
aa  castra  pervenerit,  neminem  tam  stultum  fore, 
rideat  conjurationem  esse  lactam;  neminem  tam 
1,  qui  non  fateatur.  Hoc  autem  uno  interfecto, 
Lane  rei  publicas  pestem  ^  paulisper  reprimi,  non  in 
a  compnmi  posse.  Quod  si  *°  se  ejecerit,  secumque 
erit,  et  eodem  ceteros  undique  collectos  naufragos 
rit ;  ezstinguetur,  atque  delebitur  non  modo  "hjDC 
a  rei  publics  pestis,  verum  etiam  stirps  ac  semen 
Dmnium. 

Etenim  ^^jamdiu,  patres  conscripti,  in  his  periculis 
nis  insidiisque  versamur :  sed,  nescio  ^^quo  pacto, 


;ted  with  the  expressions  regnarCf  regie  aliquid  facere  a/iU 
dea  of  tyrannical  and  oppressive  conduct,  and  such  as  was 
«edom.  (Adam,  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  90.)  Compare  Cio.  Agrar. 
,  in  order  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the 
he  Agrarian  law,  he  calls  them  "  decern  reges  oera/rii  vectiga- 
narum  omnvum"  &c. 

er  reprimi,  non  in  perpettmm  comprimi  posse.  "  May  be  re- 
a  season,  but  cannot  be  for  ever  suppressed."    Compare  the 

Emestus  Antonius :  "  Qui  reprimitur,  ad  tempus  tantwn 
qm  comprimitur,  plane  c(mficitur** 
rit.     Equivalent  in  eflfect  to  prccceps  ex  urbe  exierit. — Ceteroi 

"  The  rest  of  his  shipwrecked  band  of  followers."  Emesti 
at  navfragos  is  a  mere  interpolation,  which  has  found  its 
e  text  from  having  been  mentioned  in  the  second  oration 
iline,  c.  11.  He  mistakes,  however,  a  very  forcible  figure. 
i  Cicero  means  those  who  are  shipwrecked  in  character  and 
reason  of  their  flagitious  excesses.  Compare  Pro  SvU.  c.  14, 
3  who  have  lost  their  private  patrimony  are  called  patri- 
"agi. 

',m  aduUa  rei  puhlicce  pestis.  "  This  so  ripe  a  plague  of  the 
As  if  he  had  said  :  "  Hie  CatUinaj  tam  rohusius  et  corroho- 
uhliccB  eversorf  tantum  roboria  et  virium  jam  in  evertanda 
actus." 

vb.  For  the  space  of  three  years,  i.  e.  from  the  consulship  of 
i  Tullus.  [Comp.  Pro  Murena,  §  81.  Omnia,  quce  per  hoe 
yitaia  sunt,  jam  ah  eo  tempore,  quo  a  L.  CatUina  et  On.  Pisone 
Uum  senatus  intcrfidendi  sdtis  esse,  in  hos  dies,  in  hos  m>en8eSf 
18  erumpunt.] 

%cto,  "By  what  means,"  i.  e.  by  what  fatality. —  Omnium 
8.  "  The  maturity  of  all  these  crimes,  and  of  this  long  con- 
Iness  and  audacity." — £rupit.    The  metaphor  appcaxa  to 
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omnium  scelerum,  ac  veteria  furoria  et  audacuB  maturitas 
in  nostri  consulatus  tempus  erupit.  Quodsi  ^ez  taiito 
latrocinio  iste  unus  toUetur;  videDimur  fortasse  ad  breve 
quoddam  tempus  cura  et  metu  esse  relevati:  periculmn 
autem  residebit,  et  erit  inclusum  penitus  ^in  venis  atmie 
in  visceribus  rei  publicsB.  lit  ssepe  homines  »gri  morbo 
gravi,  cum  ^asstu  febrique  jactantur,  si  aquam  gelidam 
biberint,  primo  relevari  videntur;  deinde  multo  graTioB 
vehementiusque  afflictantur :  sic  hie  morbus,  '  qui  est  in  le 
publica,  relevatus  istius  poena,  vehementius  vivia  reliqiUB 
ingravescet.  Quare,  sece(mnt  improbi,  secemant  se  a  bonui» 
unum  in  locum  congregentur,  muro  denique,  id  quod  sape 
jam  dixi,  secemantur  a  nobis,  desinant  insidiari  domi  suff 
consuli,  ^circumstare  tribunal  praetoris  urbani,  ^obsidere 
cum  gladiis  curiam,  ^malleolos  et  faces  ad  inflammandftTn 


be  borrowed  from  an  ulcer,  breaking  when  ripe^  Compare  Fust, 
If.  N.  22,  23,  49:  "tdcera  matwreicentia"  and  (22,  10,  12)  "utott 
ervm/perUw," 

'  Ex  tomto  latrocinio.  "  From  so  numerous  a  band  of  robbers."  Latro- 
cinvum  is  here  used  for  latrones,  as  servitivm  often  is  for  gervi,  conjfuratio 
for  conjv/rcUi. — ^Weiskb. 

'  In  venis  atque  in,  visceribus  rei  publicce.  "  In  the  veins  and  vitals 
of  the  republic."  The  viscera  are  the  upper  entrails  or  vitals,  indudisg 
the  lungs,  heart)  liver,  &c.  The  intestina  are  the  lower  entrails.  Com- 
pare the  language  of  Celsus,  "  a  visceribus  ad  intestina  vemundum  t^ 
''From  the  viscera  we  come  to  the  intestines,"  (4,  11;)  and,  agaiSi 
"  septwn  id  qyod  transvermm  a  superioribus  visceribus  intestina  discenutt" 
**  The  transverse  septum  which  separates  the  intestines  from  the  Tisceni 
above."  (7,  4,  2,  p.  364,  ed.  Ta/rga.)  The  corresponding  word  in 
Greek  is  crrXdyxvaf  which  were  the  parts  always  examined  by  the 
soothsayers. 

'  jEstu  fth'ique.     "  With  heat  and  fever." 

*  Qmi  est.  "  Which  exists." — Relevatus.  "  After  being  mitigated  in 
some  degree." —  Vivis  rdiquis.  "  While  the  other  conspirators  remain 
alive."  We  have  adopted  this  reading  in  place  of  the  common  (H^ 
civihus  rdiquis,  which  does  not  suit  the  context.  Cicero  means,  titft 
the  death  of  Catiline  will  not  suffice  for  crushing  the  evil  engendered 
by  the  conspiracy,  as  long  as  his  accomplices  are  allowed  to  remain 
alive. 

*  Circwmstare  tribunal  proBtoris  v/rbani.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was 
Prcetor  Urbcmus  at  this  time,  and  the  partisans  of  Catiline  appear  to 
have  placed  themselves,  at  different  times,  aroimd  his  tribunal,  to  dettf 
\\\vnj  if  possible,  from  administering  justice;  [i  e.  regarding  debts  ooo- 
tracted  by  Roman  citizens.  The  psu^tisans  of  Catiline  were  encumbered 
with  debts;  in  order  to  prevent  their  creditors  from  obtaining  justifie 
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irbem  comparare.  Sit  denique  inscriptum  in  fronte  unius- 
ujusque  civis,  ®quid  de  re  publica  sentiat.  Polliceor  hoc 
obis,  patres  conscripti,  tantam  in  nobis  consulibus  fore 
liligentiam,  tantam  in  vobis  auctoritatem,  tantam  in  equi- 
ibofi  Bomanis  virtutem,  tantam  in  omnibus  bonis  conseu- 
nonem,  ut  Catilin®  profectione  omnia  patefacta,  illustratn, 
'oipressa,  vindicata  esse  videatis. 

Hisce  ominibus,  Catilina,  ^^cum  summa  rei  pnblicsB  salute, 
et  cum  tua  peste  ac  pemicie,  cumque  eorum  exitio,  qui  se 
tecum  omni  scelere  pandcidioque  junzerunt,  proficiscere  ad 
impium  bellum  ac  ne&rium.  Turn  tu,  Jupiter,  qui  iisdem, 
qmbus  bsDC  urbs,  ^^auspiciis  a  Eomulo  es  constitutus ;  quern 
Btatorem  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii  vere  nominamus :  hunc, 
et  hujus  socios  a  tuis  aris  ceteris^ue  templis,  a  tectis  urbis 
ac  moenibus,  a  vita  fortunisque  civium  [^omnium]  arcebis : 
et  omnes  inimicos  bonorum,  hostes  patnse,  latrones  Italic, 


Uiey  resort  to  the  pnetor^s  tribunal,  and  by  violence  and  outrage 
prevent  his  giving  his  decisions.    Manutius.] 

•  Ohaidere.  **  To  beset."  A  verb  of  the  third  conjugation,  ohaido, 
'ire. 

'  MaUedos.  **  Mery  arrows."  A  description  of  this  species  of  mis- 
sile is  given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (23,  8),  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  arrow  with  an  iron  grating  below  the  head, 
BweOing  out  like  a  clew  in  spinning.  This  iron  receptacle  was  filled 
With  combustibles,  which,  on  being  ignited,  burnt  fiercely,  and  could 
only  be  extinguished  by  dust  thrown  upon  the  flame.  Water  merely 
Berred  to  increase  its  vehemence.  The  name  maXUclos  ("  little  mallet") 
vu  given  to  this  missile,  from  the  resemblance  which  the  projecting  or 
Bwellmg  part  bore  to  the  head  of  a  mallet.  Compare  Lips.  Poliorc. 
%  5,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him. 

^  Quid  de  re  jniblica  s&rUiat.  **  What  his  sentiments  are  respecting 
the  republic." 

'  OppresaayVrndicata,  "  Crushed, punished." — Omimhus.  piilany  books 
1^  omntlms,  which  arose  merely  from  compendious  writing.] 

"  Cum  svmma  rei  mihlicce  aalvief  &c.  "  With  the  best  interests  of  the 
republic  firmly  established,  and  with  your  own  calamity  and  ruin  fully 
&^|iured,  and  with  the  destruction  of  those  who  have  joined  themselves 
^t  you  in  every  act  of  wickedness  and  parricide,  now  reduced  to 
abBolute  certainty,  go  forth  to  yo\ir  impious  and  unhallowed  war."  We 
We  introduced  a  partial  paraphrase,  in  order  to  convey  the  orator's 
meaning  more  clearly.  The  idea,  more  briefly  expressed,  would  be  as 
folbwB :  **  Qo  forth,  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  for  your  own  ruin, 
>Qd  for  the  destruction  of  your  accomplices." 

^  AuipieUt,  Matthisd  well  remarks,  that  not  only  temples,  but  also 
"t^tues  were  consecrated  by  taking  the  auspices. — Statorem.  "The 
"*»y."    Consult  note  9,  psLge  17, 
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*  scelerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria  societate  conjunct 
ffiternis  suppliciis  vivos  mortuosque  mactabis. 


'  Scderum  fcedere.   "  By  a  compact  of  wickedness.'' — MactaMs.  "  ^ 
viflit."     Compare  note  10,  page  35. 

[The  effect  of  this  speech  on  Catiline  is  stated  by  Sallust,  Cat. 
He  denied  the  charges  of  Cicero,  boasted  of  his  patrician  blood,  f 
upbraided  Cicero  with  the  meanness  of  his  birth.  He  was  replied 
by  a  simultaneous  shout  of  "  Traitor"  from  the  senators ;  upon  wh 
he  flung  himself  out  of  the  senate,  and,  at  midnight,  set  out  for  ' 
camp  of  Mallius. — ^Mackat.] 
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M-   TTILLII   CICERONIS 

ORATIO    IN    U    CATILINAM 

SECUNDA, 
AD   QUIRITES. 


I.  ^Taitdem  aliquando,  ^Quirites,  L.  Catilinam,  furentem 
udacia,  '  scelus  anhelantem,  pestem  patri®  nefarie  molien- 
?in,vobis  atque  huic  urbi  fermm  flammamque  ^minitantem, 


^  Tandem  aliqtiandOf  &o.  **  At  length,  then,  Romans,  we  have  either 
ut  out,  or  allowed  to  depart,  or  accompanied  with  our  compliments 
Q  his  voluntary  departure  from  our  city,  Lucius  Catiline,  raging  with 
udacity,  breathing  forth  crime,  imnaturally  plotting  the  ruin  of  his 
Juntry,  every  instant  threatening  you  and  this  city  with  fire  and  sword.* 
lie  commencement  of  this  oration  makes  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the 
)iMuque  tandem  with  which  the  first  begins.  [  Verhie  prosecuti  tumuSf 
I  by  some  erroneously  rendered  "  accompanied  by  our  maledictions ;" 
ad  80  Anthon  and  Mackay ;  but  verbis,  thus  nakedly  put,  cannot  mean 
UDprecations ;"  and  prosequor  is  specially  used  to  denote  the  com- 
limentary  escort  given  to  friends  on  their  departure.  Comp.  Cat.  1, 
iil  ad  fin.  **  Eoedem  fcbdle  adducam.f  ut  te  hax,  guce  jampridem  vastare 
^,  rdinquentem,  U8qv€  ad  portaa  prosequantur.  And  Phiup.  ix.  4, 
Qnflii  exsequi  mandata  vestra  properantem  mane  postridie  prosecuti 
"WW."  Those  who  render  the  passage  otherwise,  forget  that  there  is 
vidently  intended  to  be  an  anti-climax;  ejecimrUf  the  strong  word 
^—^osectUi:  and  then  a  climax  in  abiitj  &c. — erupUJ] 
'  Qiumtea.  [The  Romans  thus  addressed  in  the  capacity  of  "  citizens.* 
Rename  is  of  the  same  root  as  covrmcowr-landj  and  points  to  the  Lithu- 
oiin  origin  of  one  element  of  the  Roman  people.  Others  deduce  the 
»me  from  qitvriSf  "  a  spear."  Others  from  Quvrivm,  the  mystical  name 
f  Rome,  whence  Qairinue.  Mr.  Winning  derives  it  from  Kvpog,  "  the 
^  f  whence  the  proper  name  Cyrus,  and  maintains  t]»at  the  ancient 
'omans  were  fire,  or  sun,  worshippers.] 

^Scdue  anhdamtem.  One  who  is  deeply  agitated,  breathes  deeply 
inAdtu);  and  Catiline  is  thus  said  to  send  forth  crime  with  every 
Epilation  from  his  troubled  bosom.  [Comp.  Hom.  II.,  fikvsa  nviiovrtQ 
^Xa'm,    Act.  Apost.  ix.  1,  SavXoc  hi  kiiirv'nav  d7r£tXf/c  fcal  ^6vov.'\ 

Minitamtem.    The  student  will  mark  the  singulci  propriety  and 
itte  of  the  fiequentativA 
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ex  urbe  *  vel  ejecimus,  vel  emisimus,  vel  ipsum  egredientex 
*  verbis  prosecuti  sumus.  ^Abiit,  excessit,  evasit,  erupil 
Nulla  jam  pemicies*  a  monstro  illo  atque  prodigio  moenibn 
ipsis  intra  moenia  comparabitiir.  Atque  hunc  quidem  unuiE 
bujus  belli  domestici  ducem,  sine  controversia  vicimus.  Noi 
enim  jam  inter  latera  nostra  ^  sica  iUa  versabitur :  ^  non  ii 
campo,  7  non  in  foro,  non  in  curia,  non  denique  intra  domes 
ticos  parietes  pertimescemus.  sj^oco  iUe  motus  est,  cun 
est  ex  urbe  depulsus.  Palam  jam  cum  hoste,  nullo  impe 
diente,  9bellum  justum  geremus.  Sine  dubio  perdidimuf 
bominem,  magnmceque  vicimus,  cum  ilium  ex  occuUii 
insidiis  in  apertum  latrocinium  conjecimus.  ^°Quod  yerc 
non  cruentum  mucronem,  ut  voluit,  extulit,  quod  vivii 
nobis  egressus  est,  quod  ei  ferrum  e  manibus  extorsimm; 
quod  incolumes  cives,  quod  stantem  urbem  reliquit :  quanlo 


'  Vd  ejedmusy  i  e.  by  consular  authority.  Cicero  perhaps  alludfl^ 
by  the  use  of  this  word  (ejicio),  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  d 
Catiline's  friends,  of  his  having  been  dealt  with  too  harshly. — fi 
emisirmLS.  Implying  permission  to  depart — Ipsum.  *'  Of  his  own  ifr 
cord." 

*  VerhU.  Referring  particularly  to  the  expressions  used  at  the  doH 
of  the  previous  oration,  but  see  note  1,  page  43. 

'  Ahiitf  excessit,  &c.  **  He  has  gone,  he  has  left  us,  he  has  escape^ 
he  has  broken  away."  This  climax  appears  to  be  couched  in  tenoB 
borrowed  from  the  operations  of  the  chase.  AhiU  applies  to  the  ^ 
beast,  when  he  has  left  his  usual  haunts  and  retired  to  another  part  of 
the  forest ;  excessU,  when,  after  having  been  tracked  out,  he  leaves  thB 
spot  before  the  nets  can  be  prepared  for  him ;  evcLsU,  when  he  has  beeD 
surrounded  by  the  toils,  but  escapes  by  springing  forth ;  and  eni|M^ 
when  he  bursts  his  way  through  every  intervening  obstacle. 

*  A  monstro  illo  atque  prodigio,  "  By  that  monster  and  prodigy  rf 
wickedness."    Compare  Pro  Cod,  3,  12,  seq. 

^  Sica  iUa.  Compare  chapter  6  of  the  first  oration :  "  Quotiesjamt^ 
extorta  est  sica  ista  de  Tuanibus/*  &c. 

®  Non  in  campo.    Consult  note  2,  page  18. 

'  Non  in  foro.     The  forum  being  the  place  where  much  publw 

business  was  transacted,  the  magistrates  were  here  more  exposed  to  the 

murderous  designs  of  Catiline. — Intra  domesticos  parietes,     BefsinQS 

'  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  two  Eoman  knights  to  assassinate  him  ^ 

his  own  house. 

"  Loco  iUe  motus  est.  An  expression  taken  from  the  movements  of 
gladiators,  "  He  was  driven  from  his  vantage-ground." 

*  BeUxmi  justum,     "  A  regular,"  and  consequently,  "  open  warfiu* 
Opposed  to  Icarocinium  ocoultwn  below,  and  denoting  a  formal  t/A 

regular  war. 
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dem  ilium  mcBrore  esse  afflictum  et  profligatum  putatis  P 
et  ille  nunc,  proytratusque  est,  et  se  "perculsum  atque 
3ctum  esse  sentit,  et  retorquet  oculos  profecto  ssepe  ad 
ic  urbem ;  quam  e  suis  faucibus  ereptam  esse  luget : 
B  quidem  Isetari  mihi  videtur,  quoa  tantam  pestem 
)inuerit  forasque  proiecerit. 

Q.  At  si  quis  est  talis,  "quales  esse  omnes  oportebat,  qui 
hoc  ipso,  in  quo  ezultat  et  triumphat  oratio  mea,  me 
lementer  accuset,  quod  tam  capitalem  hostem  non  com- 
^enderim  potius,  quam  emiserim:  non  est  ista  mea  culpa, 
lirites,  sed  temporum.  Interfectum  esse  L.  Catilinam, 
t  gravissimo  supplicio  affectum,  jampridem  oportebat: 
[VLB  a  me  et  mos  majorum,  et  hujus  imperii  severitas,  et 
}  publica,  postulabat.  Sed  quam  multos  fuisse  putatis, 
ui,  qu8B  ego  deferrem,  non  crederent  ?  [quam  multos,  "qui 

^ Quod  non  exPiUU.  "That  he  did  not  carry  out  with  hinL** — 
fktwn  et  prq/ligatum.  **  Dashed  down,  and  prostrated." 
'^  Perculsum  atque  abjectum.  **  A  stricken  and  a  worthless  thing." — 
lorpLet  oetdoSf  &c  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  movements  of  savage 
imals.  Catiline  is  compared  to  some  wild  beast  looking  back  at  the 
jy  which  has  just  been  torn  from  its  grasp. — [Evomueritf  "  disgorged." 
iapJtora  svmpta  de  agrotiSf  vel  nimio  cibo  refertisy  qui  vomitu  recreare 
Aant.  Teb.  Addph,  iiL  2,  14 ;  u^  ego  tram  hanc  in  eos  evotnam 
■nem. — Stkinm.] 

^^  Quales  esse  ommes  oportebat.  All  good  citizens  thought  that  Catiline 
ght  to  have  been  put  to  death.  Cicero  here  says,  that  this  should 
•ve  been  the  opinion  of  all  citizens  indiscriminately. — Triumphat. 
i  if  over  a  common  foe  to  alL — Tam  capitalem  hostem.  "  So  deadly  a 
e."  CapUalis  is  here  used  for  pemidostLs,  or,  in  other  words,  "  om- 
un  honorwm  capitibus  quasi  insidians." 

"  Et  affectum,    "  And  to  have  been  visited." — Hujus  imperii  severitas. 
The  strict  discharge  of  the  duties  of  fhy  magistracy."    With  imperii 
ipply  c<msvlaris.     [Special  reference,  however,  is  made  to  the  un- 
aaited  power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  decree  darent  consules,  &c.] 
-RapuUica.     "  The  interests  of  the  republic." 
"Qui,  qws  ego  deferrem,  &c.     "  Who  would  not  have  believed  what 
might  have  alleged  against  him?"     The  student  will  observe  in  this 
lauae,  and  in  several  that  follow,  the  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
)r  the  pluperfect.    This  is  done,  in  order  to  state  the  probabilibr  in 
enerel  terms,  without  any  strict  reference  to  the  time  at  which  it 
ckoally  existed.     (Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  331.)     [Compare  Archias  7  ;  Miloj 
;  39;  and  L,  ManU.  §  60.]       The  pronoun  ego  is  emphatic.      Cicero 
Qeans  that  many  would  not  have  believed  the  accusation  against 
^tiline,  because  he,  Catiline's  private  foe,  as  was  supposed,  had  seen  fit 
'o  make  it. 

"  Q^i  propter  stuUitiam  non  piUarent  f    "  Who,  from  want  of  judg- 
^^  would  not  have  thougbt  the  charges  true?*     "E<\Mvv«\eti\.  Vi 
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propter  stultitiam  non  putarent  ?]  quam  multos,  qui  etiai 
defenderent?  [quam  multos,  qui  propter  improbitaliei 
faverent  ?]  *  Ac  si,  sublato  illo,  depelii  a  vobis  omne  pci 
culum  judicarem ;  jampridem  ego  L.  Catilinam  non  moc 
invidiae  mese,  verum  etiam  vitsB  periculo  sustulissem.  8( 
cum  viderem,  ^ne  vobis  quidem  omnibus  re  etiam  to 
probata,  si  ilium,  ut  erat  meritus,  morte  multassem,  for 
ut  ejus  socios  invidia  oppressus  persequi  non  possem:  re 
hue  deduxi,  ut  tum  palam  pugnare  possetis,  cum  boste 
aperte  videretis.  Quem  quidem  ego  hostem,  Qniritc 
2  quam  vehementer  foris  esse  timendum  putem,  licet  hi 


putarent  non  vera  esse  quce  ego  drferrem. — Defenderent,  SappljM 
scil.  Catilinam.  —  Quuim  rrndtoSf  qui  propter  improbitaUm  favere» 
"How  many,  who,  from  their  own  guilt,  would  have  favoured  1 
cause  r 

'  Ac  si,  &c.  "And  yet,  could  I  have  supposed,  that,  if  he  we 
taken  off,  all  danger  would  have  been  driven  away  from  you,  long  do 
would  I,"  &c.  JUo  sublato  is  here  equivalent  to  morte  CatUima.-'l 
vidioB  mece.  "Of  odium  against  myself."  The  same  in  effect  as  oi 
mihi  suscipiendi." — [Invidiam  mece.  Cf.  Tusc.  iv.  7.  Invidia  wm  «» 
qui  invidet  solum  dicitur,  sed  etiam  in  eo,  cui  invidetur,**] 

^  Ne  vobis  quidem  omnibus,  &c.     "  That,  if  I  should  punish  him  ui 
death,  as  he  deserved,  while  the  affair  was  still  as  yet  not  cieu 
ascei-tained  even  by  you  alL"     The  term  re  refers  to  the  existence 
the  conspiracy,  and  the  guilt  of  Catiline. 

^  Quam  vehementer.  Ironically  meant. — Parum  comUatis.  "  Aoeoi 
panied  by  so  few."  Lit.  "  Slightly  attended." — {Comitatus,  passive^ 
frequently  found.  The  old  verb  comito  is  found  in  Fropert.  ii  6,  ll 
According  to  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Oic.  c  16),  he  was  accompanied  by  tb 
hundred  armed  followers,  iKsXOutv  furd  rpiaKoffitov  OTrXo^opwv,  cr, 
He  also  had  with  him  the  fasces  and  other  badges  of  authority.  (C(K 
pare  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  37. — ^Appian,  B.  C.  2,  3. — Dio  Cassius,  37,  33.) 

*  Tongilium  mihi  eduxU.  "He  has  led  out  with  him  my  firiei 
Tongilius."  The  pronoim  mihi  is  here  the  dativus  ethicus,  and  < 
presses  bitter  irony.  Tongilius  was,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  fa 
the  context,  an  infamous  character,  and  a  bosom-friend  of  Catiln 
[We  know  nothing  whatever  of  Tongilius,  Publicius,  and  MunaduslM 
mentioned.] 

^  Q^em  amare  in  prcetexta  coeperat.  [This  passage  is  the  subject 
much  dispute.  Many  editors  omit  the  word  calunvnia,  Odin 
proposes  to  read  armare  for  amare,  with  this  meaning : — "  Whom  fa 
his  tender  youth  he  had  commenced  to  arm  with  all  powers  for  & 
accusation."  Calvmnia  armare  being  a  similar  construction  to  /« 
armare  and  calumnia,=lisy  quam  cdicui  sine  causa  irUendinms"  (Ek 
In  support  of  Odinus  Weiske  cites  Sall.  xvL  "  Juvmtutem  .  .  .  «d 
modis  mala  facinora  edocebat.  Ex  illis  testes  signatoresqua  falsoi  C9 
modare,**  &a,   Others  again  take  cdlumnia  as  a  parenthetical  exprMik 
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itelligaiifly  quod  etiam  illud  moleste  fcro,  quod  ex  urbe 
iiruia  comitatus  ezierit.  Utinam  illo  omnes  secum  suas 
opias  eduxisset!  ^Tongilium  mihi  eduxit,  ^  quern  amaro 
Q  pr»texta  [calumnia]  coeperat :  ^  Fublicium  et  Munacium, 
[Qomm  8ds  alienuin  contractum  in  popina  nullum  rei  public® 
aotom  afferre  poterat :  7  reliquit  quos  viros  ?  quanto  alieno 
ge,Quam  valentes,  ^uam  nobiles  r 
in.  Itaque  ego  ilium  exercitum,  ^  ct  Gallicanis  legion- 
ima,  et  hoc  delectu,  quern,  in  agro  Ficeno  et  Gallico,  Q. 
'Mietellus,  habuit,  et  his  copiis,  quse  a  nobis  quotidie  com- 
Uffantur,  magnopere    contemno;   ^^coUectum   ex  senibus 


'ft  mere  calumny  1"  which  is  not  Latin.  The  explanation  of  Emestiue 
I  curious,  **  Calumnia,  i  &  sim/ulaHOf  Cat.  iL  %  amare  calunmia  cceperatj 
.  e.  tmnkUo  amore."  Three  of  Steinmetz'  MSS.  have  calumpnia  or 
^ahmpnia.  What  if  this  be  a  proper  name,  denoting  some  lady  famous 
or  her  debauchery  at  the  time  ?] 

'  PuUicium  et  Mtmacivm,  Supply  pariier  eduxit. — Quorwn  as 
iIkimmI)  &C.  "Whose  debts  contracted  in  a  tavern."  jBs  mevmj 
nonej  bdonging  to  myself;  tu  cUienvm,  money  belonging  to  another, 
>wedto  another,  debt;  ces  (dienwn  facere,  mucipere,  corUrahere,  con- 
Isre,  to  contract  debt.  Popina  is  a  tavern,  or  eating-house,  the  resort 
)f  intemperate  persons.  Compare  the  language  of  Plautus  {Poen.  4, 
2, 13),  **  BibUuTf  estuTf  qtuui  in  popina.**  Cicero  stigmatizes  them  as 
mere  tavern-brawlers,  and  in  no  respect  dangerous  to  the  state. 

'  ReUquit  quos  vwroSj  ko.  Cicero  means,  that  the  persons  left  behind 
by  Catilme  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  whom  he  had 
ittried  forth  with  him,  since  they  possessed  great  influence,  were  men, 
in  goieral,  of  good  families,  and  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  debt  were 
reckless  of  consequences. 

*  Et  GaUicofnis  legionibus.  "  Since  we  have  our  Gallic  legions.**  Abl. 
^  Tlie  orator  refers  to  the  regular  forces  in  Transalpine  Gkiul, 
irhich,  as  Muretus  thinks,  were,  at  that  time  in  winter-quarters.  The 
tisaal  reading  is  et  Gallicaaiis  legionibus :  but  in  place  of  et,  many 
Bditions  have  prcBf  the  emendation  of  Lambinus. — In  agro  Piceno  et 
OoBico.  Consult  Geographical  Index.  The  Gallic  territory  meant 
bere,  is  that  of  Cisalpine  GauL  As  regards  Q.  Metellus,  whose  full 
Qune  was  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  and  who  was  one  of  the  prastors  of  this 
J^,  consult  Historical  Index,  and  also  the  12th  chapter  of  this 
ontion,  and  Sallust,  Cent.  80. 

'  [MetdLus.  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  praetor  this  year,  was  sent  by  the 
"nuite  to  the  Picenian  region.  Cf.  Sall.  xxx.  Cicero  (pro  SvUa)  speaks 
of  the  wide-spread  participation  in  this  conspiracy.  Agrum  Camertem 
f^icamn^  QalUcum  maxime  quasi  morbtis  quidam  iUitts  furoris  perva- 
•erot" 

^  CoOedum  ex  senibus  desperatiSf  &c.  "  An  army  composed  of  old 
^'^  past  all  hope,  of  debauched  rustics,  of  bankrupt  farmers.*'  The 
"^  desperati  conaisted  principally  of  the  veterana  oi  ^^Wsb.    ^i 
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desperatis,  ex  agresti  luxuria,  ex  rusticis  decoctoribns,  ex 
iis,  qui  ^  vadimonia  deserere,  quam  ilium  exercitum,  mahte- 
runt:  quibus  ego  non  modo  si  ^aciem  exercitus  nostri, 
verum  etiam  si  edictum  prsetoris  ostendero,  concideni 
^Hos,  quos  video  volitare  in  foro,  quos  stare  ad  curiiun, 
quos  etiam  ^in  senatmn  venire:  ^qui  nitent  iLngii6iit3% 
^qui  fulgent  purpura,  mallem  secum  78uos  milites  eduxisaet: 
qui  si  hie  permanent,  mementote  non  tam  exercitum  illnm 
esse  nobis,  quam  hos,  qui  exercitum  deseruerunt,  perfcimet- 
cendos.  Atqua  hoc  etiam  sunt  timendi  magis,  quod,  quid 
cogitent,  me  scure  sentiunt,  neque  tamen  permoventnr* 
^  Video,  cui  Apulia  sit  attributa,  quis  habeat  Etruriam,  qnk 
agrum  Ficenum,  quis  Gallicum,  quis  sibi  has  urbanas  insioiu 
^caBdis  atque  incendiorum  depoposcerit.     Omnia^^  superioris 

decoctor  is  properly  meant  one  who  has  run  through  his  property  and 
become  bankrupt ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ruined  spendthrift. 

^  Vadimonia  deserere.  "To  forfeit  their  recognizance."  [If  tibo 
Frsetor  granted  liberty  to  a  plaintiff  to  bring  an  action,  the  kttff 
required  the  defendant  to  give  security  for  his  appearance  Tin 
defendant  on  doing  so  was  said  vadea  dare.  If  he  appeared  on  the  di^ 
of  trial,  this  was  called  vadimoni/um  prtrvm,  and  the  defendant  wil 
said  vadimonium  sistere.  If  he  did  not  appear,  he  was  said  vadimonkm 
deseruisse,  and  the  Praetor  granted  an  execution  upon  his  goods.  See 
next  note.]  * 

*  Adem  eocerdtus  nostri.  "The  array  of  our  army,"  i.  e.  our  amy 
drawn  up  in  array  against  them.  Exercitus  is  usually  omitted,  whin 
standing  alone  signifies  a  disciplined  army ;  agmen,  an  army  on  maidi; 
copicBj  forces  in  general  — Edictvmi  proEtoris.  "  The  mere  edict  of  the 
praetor."  [The  edictum  here  meant  is  a  wiit  of  execution  upon  the 
defendant's  goods.  Cf.  Ulpian  (fr.  2)  Prcetor,  in  bona  ejus,  qui  jndiflio 
sistendi  causa  fide-jussorum  dedit :  si  vieque  potesta>tem  sua  fa^ciat,  neqw 
defendentiir,  ire  jubebo.] 

^  JloSf  quos  video,  &c.  These  are  thought  to  be  the  same  whom 
Sallust  calls  "jUii  famUia/rum."  (Cat.  c.  43.)  —  Volitare  in  /bffc 
"  Flitting  about  in  the  forum."  [Abramius  says  of  the  verb  voktart^ 
ostendit  hoc  verbum  impunitatem  et  osterUationem.     See  pro  Mur.  87.] 

^  In  senatum  venire.  There  were  eleven  senators  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy. 

*  Qui  nitent  unguerUis.  "Who  are  sleek  with  perfumes,"  The 
Roman,  like  the  Grecian,  perfumes,  were  generally  unguents,  not  oils 
as  with  us.  Perfuming  the  hair  and  person  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
great  effeminacy. 

^  Qui  fulgent  purpura.    Another  allusion  to  the  senators  who  were 

implicated  in  the  conspiracy.     The  senatorian  tunic,  called  lotus  chvutt 

had  a  broad  purple  border  (clavus)^  whence  its  name.  The  tunio  of  tte 

Equitea  bad  a  narrow  border,  and  waa  caWe^  augustus  daivuA,  or  tUMM 
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>ctis  conailia  ad  me  perlata  esse  sentiunt :  patefeei  in  senatu 
sterno  die:  Gatilina  ipse  pertimuit,  profugit:  hi  quid 
spectant?  "Nsb  illi  vehementer  errant,  si  illam  meam 
istinam  lenitatem  perpetuam  sperant  futuram. 
lY.  Quod  exspectavi,  jam  sum  assecutus,  ut  yos  omnes 
(fcam  esse  aperte  conjurationem  contra  rem  publicam  Tide- 
as.  "Nisi  vero  si  quis  est,  qui  "CatilinaB  similes  cum 
^ina  sentire  non  putet.  Non  est  jam  lenitati  locus: 
reritatem  res  ipse  flagitat.  Unum  etiam  nunc  concedam  : 
)ant,  proficiscantur,  ne  patiantur  ^*  desiderio  sui  Catilinam 
serum  tabescere :  demonstrabo  iter :  Aurelia  via  profectus 
;:  si  accelerare  volent,  ad  vesperam  consequentur.  O 
tunatam  rem  publicam,  "si  quidem  banc  sentinam  hujus 
bis  ejecerit !     iJno  mebercule  Gatilina  "exhausto,  relevata 


Suoa  mUUet.  ["  These,  hia  favourite  soldiers."  Anthon  renders,  ''An 
I  soldiers."] 

'  VideOj  cm  Apulia  sU  ctUributa.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  27,  who 
bims  Ufl,  that  Apulia  was  "  assigned  "  to  Caius  Julius,  Etniria  to 
illitis,  the  !^cene  district  to  one  Septimius,  a  Camertian.  The  name 
the  individual  to  whom  the  Qallio  district  was  assigned,  is  not  given 
him. 

'  [CcBdUf  &C.,  Sall.  eh.  43.  '*  StatUim  et  Gahinius  uti  cum  magna 
(Alt  duodecim  aitnvl  opporttma  loca  urbis  incendererU  .  .  .  CetheguM 
TfTonia  januam  oUideret  ettmque  vi  aggrederdur.'\ 
"*  Su^perioria  Thoctia.  Not  the  night  which  had  just  gone  by,  but  the 
e  on  which  the  conspirators  met  at  the  house  of  Lsoca,  or,  in  other 
•rda,  the  last  night  but  two.  [See  note  on  OoU.  1  chap.  1.] 
"  Na  iOi  vehementer  errcmt,  "  They  are  indeed  much  mistaken." 
e  from  the  Greek  va(.  [Noiy  denoting  strong  affirmation  is  in  the  best 
iters  joined  only  with  pronouns.  It  is  only  in  the  comedians,  and 
'erior  writers,  foimd  attached  to  other  words.] 

'^  Nin  vero  gi  quia  eat.  ''  Unless  in  truth  there  be  any  one."  The  use 
nafternmofben  occurs.  Compare  Drakbnboroh,  ad  Liv.  6,  26,  vol. 
p.  876.  Si  quia  in  general  implies  the  impossibility  of  a  fact  not 
isting. 

*'  CatUvno!  aimUea.  **  Are  like  Catiline  in  character."  Catalince  is  here 
B  genitive.  Similiaf  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  used  with  a 
tive  of  external  resemblance,  but  with  a  genitive  of  resemblance  in 
*«re  or  internal  constitution  (Zitmpp,  L.  0.  §  411.) 
^  Detiderio  aui  taheacere.  "  To  pine  away  through  regret  for  their 
weace." — Aurdia  via.  [PmL.  xii.  9.  "  Trea  vice  aunt  ad  Mutinam, 
*^P»o  mare  Flaminia,  ab  infero  Aurelia,  media  Caaaia.*'  Cited  by 
tttU] 

**  8i  quidem  hanc  aewtinam^  &c.   "  If  it  shall  have  cast  forth  this 
wjnees  in  our  city."    Compare  note  12  above. 
£cAaiMto.     **  Being  removed."    Exhamto  is  here  employed  ^^v 

J} 
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mihi  et  recreata  res  publica  videtur.  Quid  enim  mali  nt 
sceleris  fingi  aut  excogitari  potest,  quod  non  ille  concepeiifc? 
Quis  tota  Italia  Weneficus,  quis  gladiator,  quia  latro,qiiii 
siearius,  quis  parricida,  ^quis  testamentorum  subjecior, 
^  quis  crrcumscriptor,  quis  gaueo, '  quis  nepos,  quis  adulter, 
quse  mulier  infamis,  quis  corruptor  juventutis,  quis  oo^ 
ruptus,  quis  perditus  inveniri  potest,  qui  se  cum  Catilmi 
uon  £Eiiniliarissiine  vixisse  fateatur  ?  ^  Qusb  caades  per  hosoe 
annos  sine  iUo  facta  est  ?  Quod  nefarium  stuprum  non  per 
ilium?  ^Jam  vero  quse  tanta  in  ullo  unquam  homine 
juventutis  illecebra  fuit,  quanta  in  illo  ?  qui  alios  ipse  amabet 
turpissime,  aliorum  amori  flagitiosissime  serviebat,  qui  aliii 
fructum  libidinum,  aliis  mortem  parentum,  non  mode  impd^ 
lendo,  verum  etiam  adjuvando,  pollicebatur.  Nunc  vero  quam 
subito,  non  solum  ex  urbe,  verum  etiam  ex  agris,  ingenten 
numerum  perditorum  hominum  coUegerat  ?      Nemo,  non 

ratively  in  allusion  to  sentinct.  So,  Ob.  in  Cat,  1,  c.  5.  **  ExAemntttif 
ex  wbe,"  &c. 

^  Ven^Jlcvs.  "  Poisoner.*'  Secret  poisoning  was  much  prBctiaed  it 
Rome.  Consult  Beckmann's  History  of  InventionSf  voL  i.  74,  teqq.  That 
was  a  special  law  against  this  practice,  and  other  modes  oi  Mmmri- 
nation,  entitled  Lex  Corndia,  {Pro  Clttent.  56.)  [The  first  enaotmeni 
against  poisoning  at  Rome  was  framed,  Css.  M.  Claud.  MarcellOyGi 
Valerio,  u.o.  423,  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  among  numeroai 
matrons  to  destroy  their  husbands.] 

2  Quia  testamentorum  suhjector.  "  What  substitutor  of  wills."  "  (jfd 
testamentwm  siibjicit.**  [That  is,  who  substitutes  a  false  will  in  plice  rf 
a  true  one,  or  who  inserts  in  a  genuine  will  Mse  clauses.  The  pumdir 
ment  for  this  offence  was  deportatio  and  loss  of  property.]  Sucii  «a 
offender  is  called  by  Cicero,  testamrentarius  (Off.  3, 17. — Pro  Seact  17); 
by  Sallust  and  by  Suetonius, /a&ariiw  (Vie.  Ner.  c.  16).  There  wm» 
law  against  this  practice  also,  entitled  Lex  Corndia  Testamentairia. 

'  Quis  circumscriptor..  "What  fraudulent  person.**  Circuinmitipltf 
is  properly  one  who,  under  cover  of  the  law,  defrauds  another  by  aay 
artfully-worded  writing.  Compare  the  words  of  Sekbca  (Excarpt,  % 
t'ontrov.  3),  "  CvrcuTniscriptio  semper  crimen  sub  specie  legis  invoiMt?  I* 
is  then  taken  generally  for  any  fraudulent  person,  or  cheat.  The  Lot 
Ltetoria  was  enacted  against  such  offenders.  [Some  have  erroneoiudj 
compared  with  this  word  the  Greek  Viptypa^eitc ;  but  irtpiypd^tP  !• 
e  medio  toUere,  "  to  remove,**  "  banish.**  See  Wksselinq  Diod.  p.  W. 
Ern.  Clav.  under  circvmscriptus.'] 

*  Quis  nepos,     "  What  spendthrift."    This  meaning  of  ntpos  i^ppetn 

to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  grandchildren,  when  brouf^ 

uj)  by  their  grandparents,  being  generally  spoiled,  either  from  too  mueh 

indulgence,  or  else  irom  too  little  care  being  taken  of  them.     [Nepoi 

lu.vurto.nts  dtcititr  a  Tuscis :  Fest.     Lawr,  I/yd.  de  Magwt.  «k^  t&o  wk 

of  the  law  against  extravagance  waa  "  de  nejwtUyu*  f  o^-wiv  t\  «t\\^\a 
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inodo  Boms,  sed  nee  ullo  in  angalo  totius  Italue,  oppressus 
ere  alieno  fidt,  quem  non  ad  hoc  incredibile  scelens  fcBdus 
MJsciyerit. 

y.  Atque,  ut  ejus  diversa  studia  7  in  dissimili  ratione 
)er8picere  possitis,  nemo  est  ^  in  ludo  gladiatorio  panllo  ad 
acinus  auaacior,  qui  se  non  intimum  CatilinsB  esse  fateatur : 
'nemo  in  scena  levior  et  nequior,  qui  se  non  ejusdem  prope 
lodalem  fiiisse  commemoret.  Atque  idem  tamen,  ^stuprorum 
sfc  scelerom  exercitatione  assueiactus  "frigori,  et  fami,  et 
nti,  ac  yigiliis  perferendis,  fortis  ab  istis  prsdicabatur'P'cum 
indnstriffi  subsidia,  atque  instrumenta  virtutis,  in  libidine 
mdaciaque  consumerentur.  Hunc  vero  si  secuti  erunt  sui 
x>mites ;  si  ex  urbe  exierint  desperatorum  hominum  flagitiosi 
greges ;  O  nos  beatos,  O  rem  publicam  fortunatam,  O  pne- 
clanun  laudem  consulatus  mei !    Xon  enim  jam  sunt  medi()- 


uA  hv6pMT0Q  TovriCTi  Tcapa  'Piaixaiovi*  viTOfroc  ydp  Kat  roi^c  iyy6vov 
wd  ro^Q  AohtTovc  dfuovvfuo^  caXo2)<riv. — Steikmetz.] 

*  Q^a  ecedetf  &c,  "What  deed  of  murder  has  been  committed 
doling  these  latter  years,  without  his  participation  ?  What  act  of 
abui£nied  lewdness  has  not  been  perpetrated  by  him  V* 

*  /am  vero.  "  Nay,  too."  Equivalent  to  immo  vero  etiam. — Qk^b  tanta 
fwaitefw  Uleeebra.  **  What  so  great  talent  for  alluring  the  young  to 
their  ruin."  Compare  Or.  in  Cat,  1,  6 :  "  Cui  tu  addescentido,  qtiem 
comptdarwn  Ulecebria  vrretiasety**  &c. 

'  In  diuimiU  ratione,    ["  In  very  different  spheres  of  life."    Weiske.] 

"  In  ludo  gladiatorio.     **  In  any  school  of  g&diators."     These  schools 

«we  each  under  the  chaise  of  a  person  called  lanieta,  who  purchased 

■ad  tnined  up  slaves  for  iJxis  employmenl     Consult  Abam,  Bom. 

inHq.  p.  280,  teqq. 

*  Nemo  in  ecena^  &c.  "  No  one  on  the  stage,  more  worthless  and 
profligate  than  ordinary."  Compare  Aulus  Gellius  (7,  9),  "  Veterum 
\mmwn,  qui  proprie  atque  inUgre  loctUi  ewU,  levet  dixerunt,  quot  wlgo 
■wc  WZet  ei  miUo  pretio  dignos  dicimus."  Flayers,  unless  very  eminent, 
mn  not  much  respected  among  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  held  them 
n  higher  estimation.  Among  the  Athenians,  they  were  not  unfi'6- 
IQently  sent^  as  the  representatives  of  the  republic,  on  embassies  and 
Uogalions. 

^  Stuprontm  et  acelerwHy  &c  **  Trained  in  the  exercise  of  lewdness 
iod  crime."  Asev^a^tis  occurs,  in  like  manner,  with  the  ablative,  in 
^a  de  Orat  8, 10,  and  frequently  in  Livy.     Cf.  Liv.  24,  48,  and  48,  81. 

"  Prigori,  et  fam%  &c.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  6  :  "  Coipue  patient 
•ediee,  vigiliai,  algorie,  ettpra  quam  cuiqtte  credifnle  est** 

**  Ckun  industrice  tvi)sidia,  &c.     "  While  the  aids  of  industry,  and  the 


of  virtue,  were  beii^  woBted  by  him  in  debauchery  and  d&"nn%.'* 
•he  gubndia  tndusericg  are  hia  powers  of  patient  endurance,  -wVns^  HJ 
y>p«arly  directed,  would  have  enabled  their  possessor  toloada'\iie  oi 

D  2 
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cres  hominum  ^  libidines,  non  liumansB  ac  tolerandffi  audacix: 
nihil  cogitant,  mux  caedes,  nidi  incendia,  nisi  rapinas :  patri- 
monia  sua  profuderuiit :  -fortunas  suas  abligurienmt :  re» 
eod  jampridein,  ^  fides  deficere  nuper  coepit :  eadem  tamen 
ilia,  qua)  erat  in  abundantia,  libido  permanet.  Quod  n  in 
vino  et  *  alea  ^  comissationes  solum  quaererent,  essent  illi 
quidera  dcHperandi,  sed  tamen  essent  forendi.  Hoc  Tero 
quid  ferre  possit,  inertes  homines  fortissimis  yiris  inBidiaii, 
Htultissimos  prudentissimis,  ^ebriosos  sobriis,  dormientef 
vigilantibus  ?  Qui  7  mihi  ^  accubantes  in  conviviis,  vino 
languidi,  9conferti  cibo,  ^"sertis  redimiti,  unguentis  obliti, 


active  utility.     Murctus,   Lambinus,  Grsevius,  and  Schiits  read  CW' 
sumcret  for  cons  inner  entur. 

^  Lihidinea.     "The  impure  desires.** — AudacicB.     "The  daring  ei- 


cesaes." 


^  Fortuna^  swig  cJtligv/rierunt.  "  Have  wasted  their  forfcimei  ia 
luxurious  living."  Liguri/re  is  said  of  those  who  eat  nicely,  pick  ooi 
the  choicest  bits,  feed  delicately,  &c.  Tebence  (Eunuch,  6,  4,  14)i 
says,  "  Quce  cum  amatore  suo  quum  coenantf  ligurvurUj*'  which  ib  the  mm 
<aH  if  he  had  said,  "  suaviora  et  delicatiora  tantummodo  dfiguBtant" 
Donatus  has  the  following  remark  on  this  passage  of  Terence,"^'* 
ffuriunt,  dird  tov  XiyvpoD,  (pu)d  secundum  Grccos  8ua/oe  iMtdligitur. 
Li^urire  dicitur,  qui  elfjantAiV  et  more  sen/um  midto  fastidio  tuaman 
f/ufrque  degustat"  [For  dbliffurierunt  Steinmetz  reads  obUgaverwiit 
that  is,  "  have  mortgaged,"  "  pawned,"  piffnori  se,  vd  pignorit  nomUi. 
He  asHcrts  this  to  be  the  reading  of  very  many  MSS.] 

^  rides.  "  Credit." — In  abundantia.  "  In  the  days  of  their  abond* 
aiice,"  i.e.  while  their  property  still  remained. 

*  [Alea.  Gambling  was  prohibited  bylaw.  Of.  chap.  ii.  §  23,aM 
Hor^.  iii.  Od.  24,  54,  Ingenuus  puer  .  .  .  ludere  doctior,  seu  QrcBOO  jvAcai 
frochuf  siL  vtfita  I/'.gVjm  alea.] 

*  Cornbisatvmes  solum  queer ererU.  "They  had  merely  reveilliDgB  in 
view."  Coinissafio  properly  denotes  a  making  merry  after  supper, » 
noctiu'nal  revel.  Compare  the  Greek  KutfioQ.  (Conviviumy  revelhngi  ^ 
supper.) 

*  Ebrlosos.  "The  intemperate."  Some  manuscripts  give  eW* 
which  (TncviuH  prefers.  But  the  habitually  intemperate  are  ho* 
referred  to,  not  merely  the  intoxicated. — Dormientes.  **  The  dromj' 
Donnienies  is  here  equivalent  to  negligent es,  or  incttriosL 

^  .\fiki.  Kedundant.  Comp.  Manuttds  :  "  Mihi,  guod  ad  joiteii/isii 
a'thel,  a^jundat :  sed  ornatum  quendam  et  vim  habetf  a  contemmente  ff*" 
Huyiciatum." 

"  Arcnbantrs.      "Lolling."     The  term   refers  in  striotnees  to  tin. 

Ilonian  mode  of  "  reclining  "  at  banquets.  Our  word  "  lolling^ "  conv^ 

its   meaning  better  to  an  English  ear.      Compare  the  Greek  fom* 

avcLKtifiai  and  KaraKfifini.     "On  each  couch  there  were  commoiill^ 

three.     They  hy  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left 
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ilifcati  siupriB  "eructant  sermonibus  suis  cajdein  bonoruin, 
le  urbis  incendia.  QuibuR  ego  confido  inipendcre  **fatuin 
uod :  et  pcBiias  jam^u  improbitati,  nequitisB,  bceleri,  libi- 
i  debitas,  aut  instare  jam  plane,  aut  certe  appropiuquaiv. 
OS  si  meus  consulatus,  quoniam  ^^sanare  nou  potest, 
tolerit:  "non  breve  nescio  quod  tempus,  sed  multa 
!ala  propagarit  rei  publicsB.  Nulla  est  enim  natio,  qua  in 
timescamus :  nullus  rex,  qui  bellum  populo  Bomauo 
sre  possit.  Omnia  sunt  externa  **uniu8  virtute  terra 
nque  pacata :  domesticum  bellum  manet :  intus  insidiio 
it :  intus  inclusum  periculum  est :  intus  est  hostis :  cum 


^  the  head  a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,  and  the 
38  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet  of  the  fii'at 
md  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the 
d,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  When  they  ate  they  raised  them- 
es on  their  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  of 
i  hands,  for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  knives  or  forks." — Adam, 
I.  Aniiq.  p.  872. 

Conferti  cibo.  "Overloaded  with  food."  Confecti  is  the  reading 
DoBlNG ;  "  Confecti  cibo  ^a  dicuntuTf  qui  tanta  rUtorum  ae  inguryi- 
TWt  copiOf  tU  neqtte  corpore  liberi  uti  posnut."  Mui-etus  prefers 
^erti,  "gorged,"  [which  is  adopted  by  Ouelli.] 
SeriU  redimiti.  The  Romans  were  accuHtoined,  like  the  Greeka, 
trear  garlands  of  flowers  at  their  festive  meetings.  They  wore 
ight  to  be  preventives  against  intoxication. — Unguentis  oblUi, 
irfomes,**  in  the  shape  of  unguents,  were  profusely  used  at  the 
ent  entertainments.  Consult  Adam,  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  381.  See  Hoi.. 
i.  36,  38. 

Eructwit.  **  Hiccup  forth.'*  This  term  is  purposely  used  in  refe- 
« to  vino  languidij  conferti  cibo. 

Patfwn  aliquod.    "  Some  dreadful  fatality." — Improbitati,  nequitiae. 
leir  worthlessness,  their  abandonment  of  all  duty." 
Sanare.     "  Bring  back  to  a  sound  mind." 

Non  breve  nescio  quod,  &c.  "  It  will  add,  not  some  short  period  or 
r,  but  many  ages  of  duration,  to  the  republic."  Propagarit  is  here 
nJent  to  prorogaverit,  continuaverit.  Thus  Liv.  23,  26  :  **  f '. 
n/w  eontvli  propaga/ri  in  annum  imperviim." — [Propa^/arit.  Propa- 
is  properly  "  to  make  a  layer,"  "  to  propagate  by  layers,"  and 
ice^  "to  continue,"  "to  cause  to  remain,"  Prov.  C&fit.  8,  propagatur 
tnitaSf  Attic,  viii  3.  Propagator  provinr-ift!  is  one  who  causes  that 
iher  may  hold  his  province  longer.  We  have  aofcla  propa/jent^  Luc  it. 
;  and  propagare  vitam,  "to  prolong  life,"  in  De  Fin.  v.  11,  32. J 
^ttflitf  rex.  For  Mithridates  had  by  his  son's  treason  been  poisoned 
e  time  before.] 

UfUut,  Referring  to  Cn.  Pomf>eius,  who  had  very  receivtl^  cou- 
red  MithridAte& 
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luxuria  nobis,  cum  amentia,  cum  scelere  certandum  est 
Huic  ego  me  bello,  Quirites,  profiteer  ducem:  bobcI^ 
inimicitias  hominum  perditorum.  ^Qu®  sanari  poteraot^ 
quacunque  ratione  sanabo :  qu®  resecanda  erunt,  non  patiar 
ad  pemiciem  civitatis  manare.  Proinde  aut  ezean^  ant 
quiescant ;  aut,  si  et  in  urbe,  et  in  eadem  mente  permiuieDt; 
ea,  quaB  merentur,  exspectent. 

A^I.  At  etiam  sunt,  Quirites,  qui  dicant,  'a  me  in  ezaOinm 
ejcctum  esse  Catilinam.  Quod  ego  si  yerbo  assequi  ponm, 
istos  ipsos  ejicerem,  qui  hssc  loquuntur.  ^  Homo  yidetioet 
timidus  aut  etiam  permodestus  vocem  consulis  ferre  Bonpo* 
tuit :  simul  atque  ire  in  exsilium  jussus  est,  paruit,  *  ivit.  Hii' 
temo  die,  cum  domi  mesB  psBue  interfectus  essem,  senatna 
in  sBdem  Jovis  Statoris  convocavi:  rem  omnem  ad  patM 
conscriptos  detuli.     ^  Quo  cum  Catilina  yenisset,  quis  eaa 


^  Quce  aanari  potenmtf  &c.  "  Whatever  shall  be  capable  of  bdoK 
healed,  I  will  head  by  all  possible  means  :  what  ought  to  be  oat  o^I 
will  not  suffer  to  spread  for  the  ruin  of  the  state."  A  similar  piMV 
occurs  in  the  Eighth  Philippic,  c.  5 ;  **  In  corpore  n  quid  tytuniidi  i^ 
quod  reU(juo  corpori  noceat,  uri  aecariqae  patim/wTf  ut  meTnbrorum  aH^tti 
polktSf  quam  totum  corpiis  intereat ;  sic  in  rei  pvhUccB  corport,  itf  MM 
nalimm  sU,  q  :icquid  est  pestlferum  amptUetur.**  [For  maruire  manyliooki 
have  manere,  which  Orelli  and  Steinmetz  prefer  as  forming  a  beMr 
antithesis  to  rtsecatida.  This  might  be  true  if  Cicero  were  speakhtf  of 
the  meniberSf  but  he  alludes  to  vicers.  Again  Steinmetz  aiguM  uii 
moma/re  always  has  some  adverb,  accusative  or  additional  notini 
attached,  as  manaret  indies  kUius,  permanat  in,  venas,  in  profM^ 
manant.  Granted  :  but  is  not  the  phrase,  manere  ad  pemiciem  qntti  . 
as  good  ?    Surely  it  fulfils  his  own  condition.] 

'  A  me.  "  By  me  individually,"  L  e.  by  my  threata — Quod  tgt  » 
verbOf  &c.  "  If  I  could,  indeed,  effect  this  by  a  mere  word."  Qtodf  ^ 
ginning  the  clause,  is  to  be  rendered  us  if  written  hoe, 

^  Homo  videlicit,  &c.  "  The  timid  and  very  modest  man,  to  bi 
sure,  could  not  endure  the  mere  expressions  of  the  consuL"  fiUk^ 
is  ironical. 

*  Ivit.  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Grsevius,  Emesti,  and  wttf 
other  editors,  instead  of  the  common  quievit,  which  is  here  entfat^ 
out  of  place.  The  MSS.  and  early  editions  vary  in  this  part  to  a  eOBr 
siderable  degree.  For  ivit  some  reieul  quid,  others  quod  and  qmemL  fts 
also,  after  hesterno  die,  Qraivius  and  many  other  ^tors  insert  QvMi* 
— [Ilesterno  die.  "  Ilcec  concUiari  cum  orationis,  1,  §  i.  9, 10.,  omnisoM^ 
possunt.  Nam  ex  sinceris  iUis  locis  necessario  coUigiiur  hobiUm  flj*^ 
primamf  orat.  VI.  id.  Novem^r.  (8th  Nov.)  :  ex  hoc  autem  loco  VIL  id 
Novemb.  (7th  Nov.)  :  de  tali  autem  re  personatut  Cicero  faaU  «»•* 
poiercU;  non  item  verus." — Orelli.  Muretus  had  foreseen  this  diffieoBifp 
and  thought  to  avoid  it  by  ^ommg  fiest^nio  die  with  eamoeafi,  i.  •-« 
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oator  appellavit?  quis  salutavit?  ^^qiiis  denique  ita 
pezit,  ut  perditum  civem,  ac  non  potius  ut  iinportunis- 
num  hostem  P  Quin  etiam  principes  ejus  ordinis  partem 
am  subselliorum,  ad  quam  ille  accesserat,  uudam  atque 
anem  reliquerunt.  Hic  ego  ^yehemens  ille  consul,  qui 
trbo  ciyes  in  exsilium  ejicio,  qusBsivi  a  Catilina,  an  noc- 
imo  conyentu  apud  M.  Lecam  fuisset,  necne.  Cum  ille 
0mo  audacissimus,  conscientia  convictus,  primo  reticuisset; 
ttefed  cetera.  ^Quid  ea  nocte  egisset,  quid  ^^  proxinuua 
^nstituisset,  qnemadmodum  esset  ei  ratio  totius  belli 
^scripta,  edocui.  "Cum  hsdsitaret,  cum  teneretnr ;  qusBsivi, 
lid  dubitaret  eo'  proficisci,  quo  jampridem  pararet :  cum 
ma^  "cum  secures,  cum  fasces,  cum  tubas,  cum  sigiui 
ilitana,  cum  aquilam  illam  argenteam,  cui  ille  etiam 
hcrarium  scelerum  domi  susb  fecerat,  scirem  esse  priemissam. 


On  yesterdAy  I  convened  the  Senate,  seeing  that  I  had  previously 
MQ  nearly  murdered  at  my  home."    See  Madvig,  Opiitc.  p.  194.] 

*  Quo  cum  CatUina  veniaset.    Compare  1,  7,  16. 

*  Qmw  demque,  &c  "  Who  m  fine  regarded  him  as  an  abandoned 
tiicai,  and  not  rather  as  a  most  restless  enemy  ? "  Compare  1,  9,  23  : 
J^ndere  cum  importtma  scderatorum  manu." 

'  Vehemens  iUe  consul.  "  That  violent  consul."  So  he  was  called  by 
lepartiaanB  of  Catiline. — Verbo.     "By  a  single  word." 

*  Sano  audaci8iimu8,     "Although  a  man  of  cousiunmate  efirou- 

7" 

Q^  ea  nocte  egitset.  After  these  words  the  common  text  has  ubl 
mtdy  which  Muretus  did  not  find  in  his  best  MS.  and  which  is  here 
ot  needed,  being  comprehended  under  the  words  "  an  noctumo  con- 
tntu  apud  M.  Lcecam  fuuset,  necne."  The  expression  appears  to  have 
rent  in  from  the  first  oration. 

In  proscimam.  "  For  the  next.**  Understand  noctem.  This  reading 
)  adopted  by  Emesti,  Beck,  Schiitz,  and  others.  The  common  text 
MinproximcL — JUUio  totvua  beUi.     "  The  plan  of  che  whole  war." 

*^  Own  htgsitaretf  cum  teneretwr.  "  On  his  appearing  disconcerted,  on 
lis  remaining  silent."  Compare  as  regards  t^neretUTf  the  explanation 
f  DoBiNQ :  "  Teneri  deganter  dicuntuTt  qui  torn.  Claris  argumentia  con- 
idi  nmt  crwUnit  cujusdam^  ut  ne  verbum  quidem  contra  ea  proferre 
wmmU."  [Emesti's  interpretation  is  much  better,  "  When  he  faltered, 
rfaen  he  was  convicted,"  "teneri  dicuntur,  qui  in  aliqua  re,  crimine 
^^piikmdwiiwr ;  qui  quoniam  rem  negare  non  possuntf  adeo  corwicti 
iMit*  Cf.  Veb.  11,  73,  manifeatia  in  rebm  haminem  teneri  viddrUia. 
^eiska  thinks  there  is  here  a  metaphor  from  those  "  qui  laqmo  capti^ 
cc, MM jMwnMt/  expedire*'    See  Mil.  §  76.] 

^*  (Stm  aecures,  cwnfaacea.  The  aecwrea  and  faacea  are  here  badges  of 
■uliittj  authority.  Catiline  intended  by  these  as  it  were  legally  to 
ttume  the  rank  of  vmperator.    Compaxe  Sallubt,  Cat.  ^^. — A^'UAlain. 
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^In  exilium  ^iciebam,  quern  jam  ingressum  esse  in  bellum 
videbam?  Etenim,  credo,  Mallius  iste  centurio,  'qni  in 
agro  Eesulano  castra  posuit,  bellum  populo  iBomauo  sno 
nomine  indixit:  et  ilia  castra  nunc  non  Catiliuam  duoem 
exspectant:  et  ille,  ejectus  in  exsilium,  se  'Massiliam,  nt 
aiunt,  non  in  hajc  castra  conferet. 

YII.  O  co>^niTio>'£M;  miseram,  non  modo  administrandfl^ 
verum  etiam  conservandse  rei  publicae!  Nunc,  si  L.  Catilini, 
consiliis,  laboribus,  periculis  meis  ^circumclusus  ac  debili- 
tatus,  subito  pertimuerit,  sententiam  mutaverit,  deseruerit 
»uos,  consilium  bellum  faciundi  abjecerit,  ex  hoc  cursn  80p- 
leris  et  belli,  iter  ad  fugam  atque  in  exsilium  conyerterit: 
non  ille  a  mo  ^spoliatus  armis  audacia),  non  obstupefiictiu 
ac  perterritus  mea  diligentia,  non  de  spe  conatuque  depui- 
6  us,  sed  ^indemnatus,  innocens,  in  exsilium  ejectus  a  epD- 
isule  vi  et  minis,  esse  dicetur:  et  erunt,  qui  ilium,  si  hoc 
fecerit,  non  iniprobum,  sed  miserum ;  me  non  diligentiBsi- 
mum   consuleni,   sed    crudelissimum  tjTannum  existimari 


Ulam  argentcain.  Consult  note  4,  page  32. — Cui  iUe  etiam  aaerwrUmt 
&c.     Consult  note  5,  page  33. 

^  In  exilium  ejicUbam,  &c.  "  Did  I  attempt  to  cast  him  out  into 
exile,  who,  I  plainly  perceived,  had  already  entered  upon  open  war?" 
The  student  will  mark  the  elegant  use  of  the  imperfect  efjici^am,  u 
marking  ac  action  l^egiin  or  contemplated,  but  not  yet  completed  ttt 
the  time  spoken  of.  (Compare  MATimiE,  (?.  GL  §  497  ;  Obs,  c  voL  il  pt 
834,  5th  ed. 

'  Qui  in  agro  FtauLttno^  &;c.  Compare  note  2,  page  10,  and  codboK 
Geogr.  Ind. — Suo  noiniue.  "In  his  own  name,"  and  not  in  that  of  Citi- 
line. 

*  MassUiam.  Tlie  modem  Marseilles.  Consult  Geogr.  Ind.  On  hifl 
jom-ney,  Catiliue  wrote  sovei'al  letters  to  persons  of  distinction,  stating 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  wrongful  accusations,  and  was  then  pro* 
ceediug,  a  voluntary  exile,  to  reside  at  MassUia.  S.vll.  (ML  34.  [In 
the  imperfect  wtato  of  the  means  for  conveying  intelligence,  &&, 
the  report  of  Critiline's  ha^-ing  gone  to  Marseilles  might  have  beai 
believed  at  Rome  for  a  considerable  period  :  long  enough,  at  all  erentf, 
to  allow  him  to  conoontrate  his  forces.] 

*  Circumclusus  a<:  dihiUtatus.  "Hemmed  in,  and  crippled  in 
resources." — Sententiani.  "His  purpose,"  i  e.  of  making  war  on  his 
country. — Ex  hoc  curAU,  &c.  "  Shall  have  turned  away  his  steps  from 
this  career  of  guilt  and  war,  to  flight  and  voluntaiy  exile." 

"  SpoliattLS  armis  auJarue.     "  Stripped  of  the  arms  of  his  audacxty." 
7.  e.  deprived  of  the  means  of  effecting  his  daring  designs  againft 
/ifjs  country. — Obstuptfactiis  oc    pcrtcrrituj.     "  Astounded    and  difr 
mrtyed. " 
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.    7  Est  mihi  tanti,  Quirites,  hums  invidiaB  falsae  at  que 

B  tempestatem  subire,  dummodo  a  vobis  hujus  horri- 

belli  ac  nefarii  periculum  depellatur.     Dicatur  sane 

lS  esse  a  me,  dummodo  eat  in  exsilium.     Sed  mihi 

e,  non  est  iturus.     Numquam  ego  a  diis  immortalibus 

0,  Quirites,  invidisB  mesB  levandsd  causa,  ut  L.  Catilinam 

9  exercitum  hostium,  ^atque  in  armis  volitare  audiatis : 

riduo  tamen  audietis :  multoque  magis  illud  timeo,  ne 

iit  ^invidiosum  aliquando,  quod  ilium  emiserim  potius, 

quod  ejecerim.     Sed  cmn  sint  homines,  qui  ilium, 

profectus  sit,  ejectum  esse  dicant,  iidem,  si  interfectus 

quid  dicerent  ?    Quamquam  isti,  qui  Catilinam  Mas.ii- 

re  dictitant,  non  tamen  hoc  queruntur,  quam  verentur. 

>  est  istorum  ^Ham  misericors,  qui  ilium  non  ad  Mal- 

quam    ad  Massilienses  ire  malit.      lUe   autem,   si 

'cule  *^hoc,  quod  agit,  nunquam  ante  cogitasset,  tamen 

inantem   se  internci    mallet,   quam   exsulem  vivere. 

vero,  cum  ei  nihil  adhuc  praeter  ipsius  voluntateni 


ial,''  L  e.  condemned  unheard.  Cicero,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
e  full  force  of  this  remark,  when  Clodius  brought  in  his  law, 
hoever  had  condemned  unheard  a  Roman  citizen  should  be 
cted  from  fire  and  water,  i.  e.  sent  into  exile.  The  orator  was 
led  to  bend  to  the  storm,  and  go  into  banishment.  Compare 
)  DomOf  18,  seqq.  and  Vell.  Pater c,  2,  46. 

S  mihi  tantif  &c.  **  It  is  worth  the  sacrifice  for  me  to  encounter 
)rm  of  this  unmerited  and  unjust  odium."  Consult  note  8, 
L. — Falsa  is  here  equivalent  to  immei'iUBf  \.  e.  ex  faUis  camus 

que  in  a/rmi$  volitare.     "  And  is  moving  to  and  fro  in  arms,**  i  e. 

'ersing  witii  an   armed  force  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

iuOf  per  dUpmn  pro  "  imira  tridv/um"  Steinm.] 

vidionun.     "  A  ground  of  much  censure." — Quod  Ulum  emieerim. 

I  allowed  him  to  escape." 

vm  profectus  sit.    "  Seeing  that  he  has  gone  forth."  [The  student 

mark  the  paronomasia  in  profectus  and  interfectus.'] 

vm  misericors.    "  So  compassionate  on  his  account."     Equivalent 

if«{uue,  tanquam  injuria  ejecti,  ita  affectus  misericordiaJ" — Malit. 

U  their  pretended  compassion  for  Catiline,  as  an  injured  man, 

ould  be  sorry  to  hear  of  his  going  to  MassUia,  [for  had  he  gone 

seQlea  he  would  have  shovm  his  desertion  of  their  cause  and 

9€,  quod  agit.  Alluding  to  his  making  war  on  his  country, — 
.  ''Against."  From  its  general  sense  of  exclusion,  this  prepo- 
easUy  comes  to  signify  beyond  or  above  ;  and  from  sigmfyixig 
,  it  obtainB  the  meaning  of  contrary  to  and  against.  [Cf.  Pis.  20, 
prtgter  o>]^aJtwM  fMum.'} 

D  5 
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cogitationemque  accideift,  nisi  quod  Wivia  nobis  Bomapro- 
fectus  est :  optemus  potius,  ut  eat  in  exilium,  qiiaiu  que- 
ramur. 

VIII.  Sei)  cur  tamdiu  de  uno  hoste  loquimur :  et  de  eo 
hoste,  qui  jam  fatetur  se  esse  hostem ;  et  quern,  quia,  quod 
semper  volui,  murus  'interest,  non  timeo :  de  his,  qui  dissi* 
mulant,  qui  BomsB  remanent,  qui  nobiscum  sunt,  nihil  did- 
mus  ?  Quos  quidem  ego,  si  uUo  modo  fieri  possit  ^non  tarn 
ulcisci  studeo,  quam  sanare  sibi  ipsos,  placare  rei  publics; 
neque,  id  quare  fieri  non  possit,  si  me  audira  yoient,  in* 
telligo.  Exponam  enim  vobis,  Quirites,  *  ex  quibus  generibiu 
hominum  ists9  copiffi  comparentur :  ^  deinde  singulis  med^ 


^  Ftvis  Tiobis.  "  Whilst  I  remain  alive."  Alluding  to  the  failure  of 
the  intended  assassination  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  numoNNUi 
other  plots  formed  against  him. — [Et  de,  ''and  that  too  r^;arding."  C£ 
Verr.  11,  21,  Mithridates  hostis,  et  hostis  in  ceteris  rebus  fdmisferm.] 

*  Interest.  "  Intervenes  between  him  and  us." — Ditsimulant.  **Dii* 
semble  their  real  intentions."  Alluding  to  those  who  were  Becietly 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

*  Non  tarn  tUcisci  sttidio,  &c.  **  Do  not  so  much  desire  to  infiisb 
vengeance  upon,  as  to  restore  to  peace  with  themselves,  and  reooiuili 
to  their  country."  Placare  is  equivalent  to  ^'placato  eorum  fwtvrt  rir 
concUiare  sibi  et  rei  pvhlicce." 

*  Ex  quiims  generibus  hominum.  **  Of  what  classes  of  perBODS.*— 
Comparentw.     "  Are  made  up." 

^  Deinde  singulis^  &c.  "  Then  will  I  apply  to  each  the  remedy  of 
my  advice  and  exhortation,  whatsoever  I  can  offer."  Grseviua  conjee* 
tures  rationis  for  orationiSf  but  Ernest!  very  satisfactorily  defends  tiw 
latter  reading ;  "  Medicinam  consUii  atque  orationis  mece,  i  e.  OdmAi 
oratione  explicandi  et  ad  animum  admovendi." 

*  Magno  in  cere  aUeno,  &a  **  Although  involved  in  great  debt,  bavs 
still  greater  possessions,  influenced  by  the  love  of  which  they  can  in  no 
way  be  &ee  themselves  from  debt."  Commentators  differ  in  opudoa 
rcs{>ecting  the  meaning  of  dlssolvi  m  this  passage.  Muretus  expluns  it 
as  we  have  done  by  tiberari  cere  alieno,  "  be  freed  from  their  debia,"  i  a 
by  the  sale  of  their  beloved  possessions.  This  explanation  is  adopted 
by  EmestL  Scheller,  on  the  other  hand,  condemns  this  mode  of  inter 
preting  the  word  in  question,  as  not  in  accordance  either  with  the  eoo- 
tdxt  or  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  makes  dissolvi  equxvaknt 
merely  to  separarL  Cicero  in  his  view  means,  that  the  individmlp 
alluded  to,  although  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  although  ownenof 
extensive  possessions,  are  unwilling  to  sell  the  latter  (be  separated  frtm 
them,  be  loosened  from  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  these  objects)  and  in 
thia  way  pay  their  debts.    The  following  passage  of  Cicero  u  eifeid 

to  oon£rm  this  explanation :  he  \a  speaking  of  tins  same  class  of  p«- 

Botu :  "  lUud  erat  genus  hominwm  Korribile  et  ^^erdmncendunw,  ffii,  imdf 

amore  guaa  possestioncs  amrpltxi  tewebc^vt,  'ul  oh  Imiatfrnhra  dwo^  vAmh 
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ciiiAin  consilii  atque  orationis  mesd,  si  quam  potcro,  afferam. 
Fnum  genus  est  eorum,  qui,  ^  magno  in  aBre  alieno,  majores 
etiam  possessiones  habent :  quarum  amore  adducti,  dissolvi 
nullo  modo  possunt.  ^Horum  hominum  species  est  ho- 
neatissima ;  (sunt  enim  locupletes :)  "voluntas  vero,  et  causa 
impadentissima.  OTu  agris,  tu  aBdificiis,  tu  argento,  in 
&milia,  tu  rebus  omnibus  omatus  et  copiosus  sis :  et  dubiten 
depossessione  ^^detrahere,  acquirere  ad  fidem?  quid  enim 
exBpectas  ?  bellum  ?  quid  ?  Ergo,  in  vastatione  omnium,  tuas 
pOMBssiones  "sacrosanctas  futuras  putas?  "An  tabulas  novas  ? 
emmt,  qui  istas  a  Catilina  exspectant.  ^^Meo  beneficio 
tabula  noYSB  proferentur,  verum  auctionariaB.    Neque  enim 


<K dittrahi  pone  dieeres"  (Pro  SuU.  20.)  [Cf.  Donatus,  Ter.  Phorm. 
hr.  8.  50.  ''  IHouniwr  etiam  servi  UU  solvit  qui  quum  dehUoret  prcetiorum 
fmintypeeumam  reddwrU  ddtitam,  nam  qiuui  ligati  aunt  a  quiStu  deheti^r 

'  Ho/mm  konUnumf  &c.  "  This  in  appearance  is  the  most  honourable 
dais.'*  Literally,  "  The  appearance  of  this  class  of  persons  is  the  mont 
lumourable,**  i.  e.  they  eiyoy,  by  their  expensive  mode  of  living,  and 
their  rank  in  society,  no  small  degree  of  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the 

'  Volwntas  vero,  &c.  "Their  intention,  however,  and  the  cauee  in 
which  th^have  embarked,  are  most  shameless  in  their  character." 

'  Tu.  The  orator  now  apostrophizes  one  of  this  class.  —  Agris.  "In 
hfflded property.*' — Argento.  "In  plate."  Understand  ccpZo^o. — Familia. 
''In  a  retinue  of  slaves."  i^amtZia here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  denote 
iQ  the  household  servants  of  a  master. 

"  Ddrdkere,  "  To  take  away,"  i.  e.  to  sell  some  portion  of. — Acquirere 
fdiideBk  "  To  add  to  thy  credit."  The  full  expression  would  be,  "  ae- 
fiunre  peeu/niam  e  venditis  possetaionibus  ad  fidem  aolvendam." 

"  Saeroaanctaa.    "  Inviolate." 

^  in  taJMaa  novaa  f  "  Or  an  abolition  of  debts  ? "  By  tahvlo!  v,ov(B  is 
meant  a  compulsory  arrangement  by  law,  forcing  the  creditor  either  to 
tooqvt  a  part  of  his  debt  in  full  for  the  whole,  or,  a.s  in  the  present  case, 
to  receive  no  part  of  the  debt  whatever.  This  latter  measure  Catiline 
had  promised  to  adopt  (Sallust,  Cat.  21.)  The  phrase  refers  to  the 
Roman  mode  of  writing  on  tablets,  {taJmlcBf)  covered  over  with  wax,  the 
^Uttactere  being  marked  on  the  wax  by  means  of  a  stylus.  Hence,  when 
the  old  score  was  obliterated,  and  the  wax  smoothed  over,  the  tablets 
^we  called  nwce,  and  were  ready  for  a  new  score. — An  entire  abolition 
tf  d^ytt  was  never  granted  to  the  people.  At  one  time,  however,  by  a 
law  of  Valerius  i^laccuB,  a  fourth  part  of  the  debt  was  allowed  to  be 
Fud  for  the  whole.    (Sallust,  Cait.  83.) 

^  iieo  ban^ficio,  &c.  "  An  abolition  of  debts  shall  be  proposed,  but  it 
ihiU  be  the  result  of  sales  at  auction.**  Literally,  "  new  bills  shall  be 
bnxi^t  forward,  but  they  shall  be  auction  bills,"  i  e.  auction-lists,  con- 
tahdng  an  account  of  their  properify  as  oifered  for  sale.    Cvceto  \l«^^a 
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isti,  qui  posuessiones  habent,  alia  ratione  ulla  salvri  esse 
possunt.  *Quod  si  maturius  facere  voluissent,  'neque,  (id 
quod  stultissimum  est,)  certare  cum  usuris  fiructibus  pwBdi- 
orum ;  'et  locupletioribus  his  et  melioribus  civibus  uteremur. 
8ed  hosce  homines  minime  puto  pertimescendos,  quod  aut 
deduci  de  sententia  possunt;  aut,  si  permanebimt,  * magis 
mihi  videntur  vota  facturi  contra  rem  publicam,  quam  anni 
laturi. 

IX.  Altebum  genus  est  eorum,  qui,  quamquam  premuntur 
dBre  alieno,  ^dominationem  tamen  exspectant :  rerum  potiri 
volunt :  honores,  quos  quieta  re  publica  desperant,  pertll^ 
bata  consequi  se  posse  arbitrantur.  ^Quibus  hoc  prscipt 
ciidum  videtur,  unum  scilicet  et  idem,  quod  ceteris  omnibus, 
7  ut  desperent,  se  id,  quod  conantur,  consequi  posse :  *  pri- 


that  their  property,  or  a  sufficient  portion  of  it,  will  be  exposed  to  sak^ 
and  their  debts  paid  with  the  proceeda — Emesti  objects  to  the  presflooe 
of  novce  in  the  text,  as  not  proper  to  be  connected  with  auctioHaria 
tabulcBy  remarking,  "  arictionarice  tabtUcB  nullo  modo  ac  aensu  novas  ^ 
possuntj  vJt  opinor"  He  appears,  however,  to  foi^et  that  Cicero  is  hen 
indulging  in  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  or  what  may  be  denominated  a  species 
of  pun.  The  tables,  whach  he  promises,  are  to  be  neio^  in  another  senses 
and  one  for  wliich  they  were  not  prepared.  It  is  what  the  grammariana 
term  an  unexpected  witticism,  a  "  lusus  irapd  Trpo<TdoKiav" 

^  Quod  si  matunm  facei^B  voluissent.  "Had  they  been  willing  to 
pursue  this  course  sooner."  Qiiod  is  here  to  be  rendered  by  hoCf  as  it 
commences  a  clause. 

'^  NequCy  {id  quod  stultissimum  est,)  &c.  "  And  not,  what  is  moat 
foolish,  to  struggle  against  heavy  payments  of  interest  by  the  rents  and 
profits  of  their  estates."  Cicero  means,  that  they  ought  to  sell  a  portion 
of  their  landed  property,  and  pay  their  debts  at  once,  and  not  adopt  the 
ruinous  measure  of  jjaying  the  interest  of  the  large  sums  they  had  hot- 
rowed  with  the  revenue  of  their  estates.  This  latter  course  would  keep 
them  always  poor.  In  other  words,  they  must  not  let  heavy  mortgages 
eat  up  their  estates. 

*  Et  locupletioribuSf  &C.  **  We  would  find  in  them  both  wealthier  and 
better  citizens."  —  [Uteremur.  Steinmetz  compares  Demosthbnbs, 
Olynth.  i  §  11,  pdovi  Kai  iroXh  Tawuvortpt^  vvv  dv  exi'***/'^^^  ^V 
4>iXiir7ry.] 

*  Magis  mihi  videntur^  &c.  They  appear  to  Cicero  more  likely  t<» 
entertain  hostile  sentiments  against  their  country,  than  to  carry  out  thoes 
sentiments  into  action. 

*  Dominationem  exspectarUf  &c.     "  Hope  for  rule,  wish  to  become  poi* 
Fessed  of  the  management  of  affairs,"  i.  e.  to  get  the  government  in 

their  banda,  and  exercise  unUmited  a\i\\iOTV\.3.    \^*  Polwi,  with  the  geni- 
tive  rerum,  zr  to  possess  supreme  power  •,  W^ '  potiri,  wWXv  «^c^s^  t^>w\ 
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im   omnium,   me  ipsimi   vigilare,    adesse,  providere  rei 
blicsB :  deinde  ^magnos  animos  esse  in  bonis  viris,  magnam 
Qcordiam,  maximam  midtitudinem,  magnas  praeterea  copias 
litum :  deos  denique  immortales  huic  invicto  populo,  ela- 
«imo  imperio,  pidcherrimsB  urbi,  contra  *°tantam  vim  scc- 
ris,  prsasentes  aimlium  esse  laturos.     Quod  si  jam  sint  id, 
lod  cum  summo  furore  cupiunt,  adepti ;  num  ilia  in  cinere 
bis,  et  sanguine  civium,  "quae  mente  conscelerata  ac  ne- 
ria  concupierunt,  consules  se,  aut  dictatores,  aut  etiain 
ges  sperant  fiituros  ?     Non  vident  id  se  cupere,  quod  si 
jepti  sint,  fugitivo  alicui  aut  gladiatori  "  concedi  sit  ne- 
sse  ?   Tertium  genus  ^  est  aetate  jam  affectum,  sed  tamen 
ereitatione  robust um :  quo  ex  genere  iste  est  Mallius,  cui 
mc  Catilina  succedit.     Hi  sunt  homines  ex  iis  coloniis, 


obtain  or  enjoy,  &c.  So  Sall.  Cat.  48,  *  Potiri  urbis.*  Three  con- 
iictions  are  usual  with  this  verb ;  Potior  illiua  rei,  et  illam  rem,  et  Ula 

Cicero  has  the  accusative  in  Ttisc.  L  88." 
*  Quibiu  hoc  prcBcipiendum  videtvr.   "  To  this  class  the  following  piece 
warning  seems  proper  to  be  given.**     Quibua  to  be  rendered  as  his. — 
wrf  ceteris  omnibus.     Supply  prcecipiendum  est. 

'  Ut  despereni,  &c.  "  To  give  over  hoping  that  they  can  accomplish 
bat  they  are  endeavouring  to  effect." 

"  Primum  omnium  me  ipsvm,  &c.  One  MS.  inserts  sciant  before  j/ir, 
it  there  is  no  need  of  this,  as  the  clause  depends  on  the  general  idea  of 
uning  implied  in  prcecipiendum. 

'  Magnos  animos.  "  Great  courage." — Maximam  muUitudimen.  Under- 
^d  eoru,m.  There  appears  to  be  something  wrong  in  this  part  of  the 
Dtence,  since  neither  moorimam  midtitudinem  nor  magnas  copias  militum 
■Q  veil  be  referred  back  to  bonis  viris.  Schiitz  suggests  the  placing  of 
Bemicolon  after  concordiamy  and  the  reading  maximam  equitum  mulii- 
dinenif  &c.  the  equites  being  numbered  by  Cicero  among  the  safeguards 
the  republic  in  the  fourth  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  7. 
^'  Tantam  vim  sceleris.  "  Such  daring  wickedness." — Prcesentes.  "  By 
teir  immediate  interposition."  Equivalent  to  "  praesenti  auxilio  prcp- 
^(h suam  dedarantes*'  Compare  the  Greek  kTrt<pavtig. 
^^Qua.  "A  state  of  things,  which."  Literally,  "things  which." — 
"••«/«  se.  We  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  these  words  with  Lam- 
ina.   The  common  text  has  se  consules. 

"  Concedi  necesse  sit.  The  orator  means,  that,  if  the  conspiracy  suc- 
®<ied,  the  more  active  partisans  would  drive  into  the  back  ground  those 
lio  had  merely  aided  them  by  their  wishes,  and  not  by  their  personal 
jperation. 

J^  astate  jam  affectum.  "  Is  by  this  time  somewhat  advanced  in 
^.''  Sevei^  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  confectumf  which  is  too 
t)ng. 
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^  quas  FsBSulis  Sulla  coastituit ;  ^  quas  ego  universas  ciyii 
esse  optimorum  et  fortissimonim  virorum  sentio :  sed  tarn 
hi  sunt  colon!,  qui  se  in  insperatis  ac  repentinis  pecun 
sumptuosius  insolentiusque  jactarunt.  Hi,  dum  SBdificai 
'tamquam  beati;  ^dum  prsBdiis,  lecticis,  familiis  magD 
conyiviis  apparatis  delectantur;  in  tantum  sbs  alienum  m 
derunt,  ut,  si  ^  salvi  esse  velint,  Sulla  sit  iis  ab  inferis  ( 
citandus:  qui  etiam  nonnuUos  agrestes,  ^homines  tenn 
atque  egentes,  in  eandem  illam  7  spem  rapinarum  yeteru 
impulerunt.     Quos  ego,  Quirites,  in  eodem  genere  prsd 


'  Quas  Sulla  conttUuit.  The  common  text  has  PcnvUa  inserted  afl 
quatj  but  it  appears  to  have  crept  m  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  t 
third  oration.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  contest  between  1 
own  and  the  party  of  Marius,  Sylla  settled  many  of  his  officers  ai 
soldiers  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  on  lands  which  had  belonged  to  t 
opposite  faction.  Not  a  few  of  these  colonists  soon  squandered  av> 
their  ill-gotten  property,  and  hence  were  anxious  for  another  civil  w 
in  which  to  enrich  themselves  anew.  [PcssulU  is  found  in  aH  IISS. ;  i 
have  therefore,  with  Orellius,  retained  it,  still  it  is  evidently  out  of  pin 
It  has  been  proposed  to  read  ex  iis  colonis  quos  Fcesulis  Sulla  coniHn 
but  this  would  limit  the  partizans  of  Catiline  to  but  a  few.] 

'  [QtMM  ego  universas f  &c.  ^' Which  colonies,  in  their  general  chaneii 
I  know  to  consist  of  the  most  loyal  citizens  and  most  valiant  men;  b 
Btill,  these  particular  colonists,  are  persons  who,"  &c.     The  {vonoim 
is  opposed  to  universas,] 

'  Tamquam  beati,  "  As  if  they  were  possessed  of  opulence."  Bai 
frequently  has  the  signification  of  dives  \n  the  Latin  writers,  eflpedil 
in  Horace,  and  the  other  poets.  Compare  the  remark  of  Yabbo,  L 
4,  17,  "  BeatuSf  qui  multa  bona  possidet.'* 

•  Dum  prcediiSf  &c.  "  While  they  take  delight  in  extensiye  doatk 
in  litters,  in  large  households  of  slaves,  in  sumptuous  entertamiiMrti 
— The  lectica  was  a  species  of  litter,  or  sedan,  supported  on  i 
shoulders  of  slaves.  The  use  of  this  conveyance  is  said  to  have  ooi 
in  from  Bithynia.  (Schol.  ad  Juv,  1,  121.)  [Cf.  Veer.  v.  11.  Ut  • 
fuit  BithynicB  regibuSf  lectica  octophoro  ferehaJtuVy  in  qua  pulwimit  9 
peduddusy  MUitensi  rasa  farctusJ\ — Muretus,  in  place  of  lecticis,  n* 
lectiSf  to  be  joined  in  construction  with  prcediis ;  others  propose  W 
— {Conviviis  apparatis.  "  Splendid  banquets "  (Plin.  Ep.  1, 15.)  W 
apparaiius  ccena/re  apud  multos  ;  n/wnquam  hilarius.] 

•  Salvi.     "  Saved  from  ruin.** — Sit  excitandus.     "  Must  be  evdwA* 

•  Homines  tenues  atquce  egentes.  "  Indigent  and  needy  men.**  \Ta0 
refers  to  the  small  amo\mt  of  their  property;  egentes  to  their  ItfA 
squandered  even  that.] 

'  Spem  rapinarum  veterum.  They  hoped  to  see,  under  Catifiai^' 
revival  of  those  scenes  of  plunder  and  misrule  which  had  prevdi 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  party  of  Sylla. — In  eodem  genere.  *! 
one  and  the  same  class." 

'  Proscriptiones  €L  dictaturos.   Cicero  warns  them  to  give  up  iH  Iwfl 
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im  direptorumque  pono.  Sed  eos  hoc  moneo :  desinaut 
)re  et  "  proscriptiones  et  dictaturas  cogitare.  *  Taut  us 
n  illorum  temporum  dolor  inustus  est  civitati,  ut  jam 
non  mode  homines,  sed  ^^ne  pecudes  quidem  mihi 
BursB  esse  videantur. 

L  ^^  QuABTUH  genus  est  sane  yarium  et  mixtum  et  tur- 
entum :  "  qui  jampridem  premuntur ;  qui  nunquam  emer- 
Lt:  qui  partim  inertia,  ^partim  male  gerendo  negotio, 
tim  etiam  sumtibus  ^^in  vetere  ffire  alieno  vacillant :  qui 
bdimoniis,  judiciis,  proscriptionibus  bonorum  defatigati, 


>yer  seeing  those  scenes  renewed  which  marked  the  career  of  Sylla, 
x)8oription  namely  of  the  estates  of  all  who  had  taken  the  opposite 
I,  and  a  perpetual  dictator  and  second  Sylla  appearing  once  more  in 
person  of  Catiline. 

Tcmtua  enim  tUorum  temporwm,  &;c.  **  For  such  deep  indignation, 
he  excesses  of  those  times,  has  been  burnt  into  the  very  state."  The 
b  twuro  involves  an  allusion  to  the  process  of  enamelling,  or  painting 
means  of  fire,  which  serves  to  fix  the  colours.  The  anciente  called 
noflNK^ica,  lyieavcrriK^. 

*  iVe  pecudea  quidem.  "  Not  even  the  very  beasts.**  Strongly  figura- 
3.  Weiske  offends  against  good  taste,  in  supposing  that  the  orator 
«  refers  to  some  incident  during  Sylla's  proscriptions,  where  great 
'barity  was  practised  towards  animals ! 

^  Qaartum  aenua  est,  &;c.  "  The  fourth  class  is  varied,  and  mixed, 
1  turbulent  in  its  character.*'  Varium  alludes  to  the  various  causes 
flch  had  reduced  them  to  ruin ;  and  tvrbtUenttmi  to  their  being  no 
tter  than  a  mere  noisy  mob. 

"  ^  jampridem  pretmmturf  &c.  "  Who  have  long  since  been  sunk 
wn  in  ruin,  who  will  never  emerge  from  it."  There  is  commonly 
pposed  to  be  an  ellipsis  here  of  are  cUienOf  {**  by  debt,")  but  we  have 
aUusion  to  debt  immediately  after.  It  is  better  to  suppose  malot  or 
Die  other  equivalent  term,  to  be  understood. 

^  Partim  male  gerendo  negotio.  "  Partly  through  the  ill  management 
their  private  affiurs."  Negotio  is  here  a  general  term  for  business  or 
iployment  of  any  kind.  Compare  the  remark  of  Dorinq  :  "  Male 
gotitim  gerere  dictmtWf  qui  in  re  famUiari  et  domestica  admini- 
ttutci  negligenHores  ftmt.** 

^  In  vetere  cere  alieno  va>cillant.  "  Stagger  under  a  load  of  long-con- 
«(ed  debts." 

'*  VadimoniiSf  judiciiSf  &c.  "  Wearied  out  with  the  giving  of  bail, 
th  judgments,  with  confiscations  of  their  propertj^."  The  regular 
b1  order  of  proceeding  against  debtors,  in  Rome,  is  here  observed, 
e  debtor  is  summoned  and  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance 
dkMwiwm  dare).  The  case  comes  on,  and  judgment  (Jtbdicium)  is 
'en  against  him.  The  creditor  is  next  put  in  possession  of  his  pro- 
rty  as  security  for  the  judgment  rendered ;  and  after  he  has  thus 
Id  possession  for  thirty  days,  the  property  is  sold  and  the  debt  paid 
unit 
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permulti,  et  ex  urbe  et  ex  agris,  ae  in  ilia  castra  confei 
dicuntur.  Hosce  ego  non  t&m  milites  acres,  quam  *  infit 
tores  lentos  esse  arbitror.  Qui  homines  *primum  '  si  sti 
non  possunt,  comiant :  sed  ita,  ut  non  modo  civitas  sed 
vieini  quidem  proximi  sentiant.  Nam  illud  non  intelli 
quamobrem,  *  si  vivere  honeste  non  possunt,  perire  turpi 
velint :  aut  cur  minore  dolore  perituros  se  cum  multis,  qii 
si  soli  pereant,  arbitrentur.  Quintum  genus  est  parri 
darum,  sicariorum,  denique  omnium  facmorosorum :  qi 
ego  a  Catilina  ^  non  revoco.  Nam  neque  divelli  ab  eo  p 
sunt :  et  pereant  sane  in  latrocinio,  quoniam  sunt  ita  mu 
ut  eos  capere  career  non  possit.     ^  Postremum  autem  gei 


^  Ivfitiatores  lentos.  ''Procrastinating  debtors  who  dispute  tl 
debts."  Infitiator  means  one  who  denies  a  just  debt. — LetUot  is  li 
equivalent  to  tardos.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Ern.  Antoh 
''Lentus  de  eo  dlci,  qui  non  fctcile  possit  adigi  ut  sohcU  peemd 
debitam,  docet  Casaubonus,  Infitiatores  vocantur,  qui,  cum  dtit 
pecuniamf  negant  hoc  tameitVf  nee  volurU  solvere,"  Schii^  withoati 
necessity,  recalls  the  old  reading  insidiaiores,  for  infitiatores.  [Qt  Ju 
NAL,  xiii  60  :  — 

Numc  si  depositum  non  inJUietur  amicuSf 
Si  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  (Brugine  foUem^ 
Prodiffiosa  fideSf  &c.] 

^  Prlmum.  We  have  here  an  anacoluthon,  since,  after  piimnmt 
have  not  deinde.  Some  editors  recommend  that  corruant  be  duffli 
to  corittenf,  and  primum  joined  with  it  in  construction :  pritMm  < 
TuerU^  "  will  be  the  first  to  fall ; "  but  then  the  rest  of  the  8ente 
comes  in  very  tamely. 

'  Si  stare  non  possunt.  Alluding  to  what  has  just  preceded,  ' 
vetere  cere  alieno  vaciUant." 

*  Si  vivere  honeste  non  possunt.  "  If  they  cannot  live  with  honoi 
i.  e.  by  reason  of  their  debts.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Haitdc 
**  In  urbe,  propter  ces  alienum,  quo  nunqxiam  emergent." 

*  Non  revoco.  "  Seek  not  to  recall" — [Neque — et :  neque  is  resol 
into  et  non,  then  et  is  the  regular  apodosis.  Thus  pro  SuU,  5,  Nm 
neque  homines  fuisse  putantur  hujus  affines  suspidoTUS,  et  locus  est  i 
&c.] — In  latrocinio.     "  In  their  career  of  robbery." 

®  Postremum  autem,  &c.  "  The  last  claaa,  however,  is  so,  in  &d 
regards  not  only  number,"  &c.  Cicero  uses  the  word  postremwn  in 
first  clause,  as  merely  numerical,  while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentc 
it  has  the  force  of  lowest,  vileat,  &c.  This  last  class  is  the  feebleil 
number,  and  the  vilest  in  character  and  mode  of  life.  The  full  < 
struction  will  be  ** postremum  autem  gen/us  est  postremwrn,  non  s» 
numerOf'*  &c. 

'  Quod  proprium  est  CatUincB.  "  These  are  Catiline's  own."  Liten 
"  this  is  Catiline's  own,"  i  e.  his  chosen  class. 

*  J>g  complexu  ejus  ac  sinu.     "  Of  his  very  embrace  and  bosom,'* 
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it,  non  solum  numero,  verum  etiam  genere  ipso  atque  vita: 
mod  proprium  est  CatilinsB,  de  ejus  delectu,  imnio  vero 
\e  complexu  ejus  ac  sinu:  quos  pexo  capillo,  nitidos,  aut 
iberbes,  aut  9bene  barbatos  videtis:  ^^manicatis  et  talaribus 
micis ;  ^Welis  amictos,  non  t^gis  :  quorum  omnis  industria 
its  et  yigilandi  labor,  in  "aStelucanis  coenis  expromitur. 
Q  his  gregibus  omnes  aleatores^  omnes  adulter!,  omnes  im- 
nri  impudicique  versantur ;  hi;pueri  tarn  lepidi  ac  delicati, 
OIL  solum  amare  et  amari  cantare  et  saltare,  sed  etiam  sicns 
ibrare,  et  spargere  venena  didieerunt :  qui  nisi  exeunt,  nisi 
ereunt,  etiamsi  Catilina  perient,  scitote  hoc  in  re  publica 
seminarium  Catilinarium  futumm.   Yerumtamen  quid  sibi 

)iifflsting  of  his  most  intimate  Mends,  and  the  companions  of  his 
ehauchery.  [Complexu  etc  ainu:  **aen8U  nefariOf  u4  in  Phil,  11,  25." — 
msM.] 

•  Bene  bcurbaioa,  "With  beards  elegantly  trimmed."  By  this  ex- 
cesrion  are  to  be  understood  the  younger  class  of  persons,  who  had 
Iready  a  tolerably-sized  beard,  which  they  were  fond  of  dressing:. 
Jotil  A.U.O.  454,  all  the  Romans  wore  beards,  but  from  this  periocl, 
duch  marks  the  time  when  P.  Ticinius  Menas  first  brought  barbers 
iontores)  from  Sicily,  they  began  to  remove  the  hair  from  the  chin. 
.Pun.  H.  N.  7,  69.— Varro,  11.  R  2,  2.)  The  young,  Iiowever,  still 
letained  their  beards  until  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
[Macbob.  in  Somn.  ^ip.  1,  6,)  sometimes  merely  until  they  assumed 
8ie  toga  virilis  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  And  the  day  on  which  they 
bit  shaved  was  regarded  as  a  festival  by  the  members  of  the  family. 
(Jut.  8, 186.)  The  first  growth  of  the  beard  was  consecrated  to  some 
jod.  (Vide  Adam,  Bom.  Antiq.  pp.  367,  368.)  [Some  render  bene 
wrhat08f  "with  full-sized  beards,"  "with  large  beards."  But  it  Pe^^ms 
b>  refer  to  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  the  cut  of  the  beard.  These 
pcnons  are  elsewhere  called  barhatvli.  Cf.  Ep.  Att.  i.  14.  Cum  dies 
^Ktmet  rogaJtioni  ex  B.  c,  ferendcEf  conctirsabant  barbatuli  juvenes,  totus 
Die  grex  Catilinse.] 

"*  Manicatia  et  tala/ribus  tunicis.  "  With  tunics  having  long  sleeves, 
•nd  reaching  to  the  ankles."  Tunics  of  this  kind  were  deemed 
tABmiiutte  by  the  Romans,  and  seemed  better  suited  for  women  than 
men.  The  ordinary  tunic  had  no  sleeves,  and  came  down  a  little  below 
tte  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind.  Compare 
ViRo.  J?n.  9,  616.      [£t  twiicce  muiiicas,  et  Jiubent  redvmicula  mitrce.] 

**  Frft*  a/mictoBf  non  togis.  "  Covered  with  veils,  not  with  togas." 
^  alliudon  is  to  togas  made  so  full,  and  of  so  fine  and  transparent 
fttexttire,  as  to  resemble  veils  wrapped  around  the  person. 

"  AiMucanie  ccenia.     "  Suppers  protracted  till  the  davni." 

"  Semivna/rviim  CaiUvnarvwin.  "  A  nursery  of  Catilines."  Some  read 
^BtJIinarttm,  on  the  ground  that  aeminarivm  CcUUiiiarium  would 
'"tker  signify  "  a  nursery  established  by  Catiline."  [Orelli  defends 
^^dtHanarium     by    citing    Cat.     48,    Pirniariwn    wniMWirium     atqju* 
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isti  miseri  yolunt  ?  Num  suas  secum  mulierculas  sant  in 
castra  ducturi  ?  quemadmodum  autem  illis  carere  poterant^ 
his  presertim  noctibus.  Quo  pacto  iUi  ^  Apenninuiny  atqoi 
illas  pruinas  ac  nives  peiferent  ?  Nisi  idcirco  se  fiiciliBi 
hiemem  toleraturos  putant,  quod  ^nudi  in  conTiyuB  lallan 
didicerunt. 

XI.  O  BELLUM  'magnopere  pertimescendum,  cum  hfne 
sit  habiturus  Catilina  scortorum  cohortem  pr»toriain!  In? 
struite  nunc,  Quirites,  contra  has  tam  prsdclaras  Catfliu 
copias  yestra  prsBsidia,  vestrosque  exerdtus:  et  piimnm 
gladiatori  illi  ^confecto  et  saucio  consules  imperatoieiqiM 
vestros  opponite:  deinde,  contra  'illam  nau&agorum  ejecte 
ac  debilitatam  manum,  florem  totius  ItalisB  ac  robur  edncitei 
6  Jam  vero  urbes  coloniarum  ac  municipiorum  respondebuflk 

^  Apemivrvumf  &c.  **  The  Apennine  range,  and  the  frost  and  bmm^ 
they  will  find  there."  The  student  will  note  the  force  of  tZZoi.  Wft; 
ApennimAim  understand  montem,. — This  oration  was  delivered  on  thfti 
sixth  day  before  the  ides  of  November,  or  the  eighth  of  the  montt.   -i 

*  Nvdi  in  convwiis,  &c.    Dancing  itself  was  deemed  diahonounU^; 
among  the  Romans,  much  more  so  the  dancing  in  a  state  of 
Compare  Or.  pro  Deiot.  c.  9. — ("  Nobody,"  says  Cicero,  **  ever 
even  in  solitude,  or  at  a  private  meeting  of  friends,  who  is  not 
drunk  or  mad.     Dancing  is  always  the  last  act  of  riotous  baaqpwl%' 
gav  places,  and  much  jollity.") 

''  Magnopere  pertimeacendum.  Ironical — Heme  scortorum  eoltrlM 
prcetoriam.  "  This  body-guard  of  infamous  wretches."  Among  Ife 
Homans,  the  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  ctSkd 
cohora  prcBtoria.  This  differs  essentially,  however,  from  the  pnetafiM 
Cohort  in  the  history  of  the  empire.  [The  prcstoria  cohor$  was  M 
regularly  constituted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  but  in  very  early  tioMi  ft 
selected  band  specially  attended  the  genend.  Cf.  Liv.  11,  20.  DiiMItt 
Poithwndus  A.  0.  255,  cohorti  suse,  qyM/m,  delectam  mouMim  pradif 
causa  circa  se  habebatf  dot  sigrmm.] 

*  Confecto  et  saucio.  "  Worn-out  and  wounded."  The  alluuon  is  to 
Catiline.     Compare  note  3,  page  38. 

^  JUam  rumfragorvmy  &c.  **  That  outcast  and  enfeebled  hand  «^ 
shipwrecked  wretches." 

'  Jam  vero,  &;c.     **  Nay,  indeed,  the  very  cities  of  your  coloniei^  inA 
municipal  districts,  will  prove  a  sufficient  match  for  the  woodhpS 
raths  of  Catiline."     The  general  reading  here  is  very  much  dispctiJi 
The  text  has  wrhes  coloniarum  ac  municipiorum  respondebvmi  CatSbi^ 
turrmlis  sUvestriJbus.    For  rnwnicipioruni  some  have  given,  on  coi^eottf^ 
nrnnidpia^  and  cvm/uiis  for  tumulis.      Muretus  conjectures  vim  f^ 
urbes,  which  makes  a  harsh  alliteration  with  vero,    Glaraton  gives  «** 
Tumulis  sUvestrUms  refers  to  the  "woody  heights,"  in  which  akf* 
Catiline's  adherents  could  find  shelter.     Cumvlis,  which  is  found  k 
Bome  M8S.f  would  apply  to  Catiline's  forces  as  being  composed  k 
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fttilinfiB  tumulis  silyestribus.  Neque  yero  ceteras  copias, 
nxamenta,  prsBsidia  vcstra,  cum  illius  latronis  inopia  atque 
^tate  conierre  debeo.  Sed  si,  omissis  his  rebus  omnibus, 
{oibus  nos  suppeditamur,  eget  ille,  senatu,  equitibus  Ko- 
tanis,  populo,  urbe,  serario,  Oyectigalibus,  cuncta  Italia, 
royinciis  omnibus,  exteris  nationibus :  si  his  rebus  omissis, 
Muas  ipsas,  quae  inter  se  confligunt,  ^®  contendere  velimus ; 
I  eo  ipso,  quam  valde  illi  jaceant,  intelligere  possumus.  Ex 
ic  emm  parte  pudor  pugnat,  iUinc  "petulant:  hinc  pudi- 
itia,  illinc  stuprum :  hinc  fides,  illinc  Iraudatio :  hinc  pietas, 
Hnc  scelus ;  nine  "  constantia,  illinc  furor :  hinc  honestas, 
line  turpitudo :  hinc  ^^  continentia,  illinc  libido :  denique 
iquitas,  temperantia,  fortitudo,  prudentia,  virtutes  omnes 
ertant  cum  iniquitate,  luxuria,  ignavia,  temeritate,  cum 

manX  of  ill-armed  rustics,  and  being,  in  fact,  rude  masses,  or  heaps, 
•  it  were,  of  men,  rather  than  well  organized  and  disciplined  troops. 
TvmitU  are  frequently  mentioned  in  war,  Liv.  x.  29,  zxvii  26. 
^m^hu  ercU  sUvettria  iaUer  Punica  et  Eomana  castra.  Cicero  alludes  to 
heie  tvmuli  in  PisoN.  5.  Neqtte  tmqttam  CatilincLy  cum  e  pruina 
tpaMu  aique  e  nivibvs  iUit  evnersissety  atque  axtatem  vntegram  nactua 
McB  caUes  et  pastorum  atabula  prceclara  cepiaaet,  sine  multo  acmguine 
K  MM  toHua  ItaluB  vastitate  miserrima  conddisset]  Comx>are  Sallust's 
wooimt  of  tile  same  army.     Cat.  c.  5(5. 

'  Omamentaf  prceaidia  vestra.  "  Your  preparations,  your  defences." 
Omamenta  is  here  equivalent  to  apparatum  heUicum. 

*  Qiii6ttt  no8  suppeditamUfTf  &c.  "  With  which  we  are  supplied,  of 
vbich  he  stands  in  need.'^  We  have  adopted  suppeditamur,  the  reading 
of  aereral  MSS.  and  editions,  instead  of  the  common  lection  suppcdi- 
fcMiM.  They  who  give  this  latter  form  make  it  equivalent  to  abunda- 
•M^  for  which  they  have  no  good  authority.  [Yet  it  is  preferred  by 
Madvig,  Opusc.  p.  176.] 

*  Veetigalibus.     "  Public  revenues." 

*  Contendere.  "  To  compare."  Equivalent  to  comparare  or  conferre, 
Tlmi  we  have  (Pro  Rose.  c.  33),  "  Quidquid  contra  dixeris  id  cwn 
^ewkme  nostra  contendito.'*  So  also  Horace  (Ep.  1,  10,  26),  "  Qui 
^^vonio  contendere  callid'us  ostro  Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera 
/"cum."  And  again,  Tacitus  (Ann.  13,  3),  "  Vetera  et  prcesemtia 
ffulendere ;  and  Aulus  Gkllius  (2,  23),  "  Orceca  comparare  et  con- 

^  Petulantia.     " 'Effrontery.**— Stuprum.     "Pollution." 
^  *'  CongtoMtia.  "  Consistency."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Ernebti  : 

Su  recta  ratio  ejusque  usu£,  cui  opponitu/r  furosd  ^  S^o  homines  capti 
Jaifc  tSbi  non  constant.**  (Cla/v.  Cic.  s.  v.)  So,  too,  in  the  oration  Pro 
Kbkl  c.  14,  the  vir  constans  is  opposed  to  the  amens. 

"  CoHtinmUia.  "  Moderation."  —  Libido,  "  Licentiousness."  Dc- 
^iqfie  tequitaa,  &c.  The  four  primary  Platonic  virtues,  are  here  enume- 
«tad,  temptrance,  prudence,  fofHtude,  and  justice,  tlio>i|^\i  m  «k  ^laS^s^T^ 
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vitiis  omnibus:  postremo  *copi»  cum  egestate,  'booA  n& 
cum  perdita,  mens  sana  cum  amentia,  bona  denique  i^ 
cum  omnium  rerum  desperatione  confligit.  In  hujusnodE 
certamine  ac  proelio,  nonne,  etiamsi  'hominum  studia  de> 
ficiant,  dii  ipsi  immortales  cogent  ab  his  praBclanssimis  Ti^. 
tutibus  tot  et  tanta  vitia  superari  ? 

XII.  QuiE  cum  ita  sint,  Quirites,  yos  ^quemadmodml 
jam  aatea,  yestra  tecta  custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite :  mih^ 
ut  ^urbi  sine  vestro  motu,  ac  sine  ullo  tumulto,  ntv 
esset  prsBsidii,  consultum  ac  provisum  est.  Coloni  cm: 
•  municipesque  vestri,  certiores  a  me  facti '  de  hac  m 
excursione  CatilinsB,  facile  urbes  suas  finesque  defen< 
Grladiatores,  quam  sibi  ille  maximam  manum  et  certimmMm^ 


order.    Compare  Cio.  de  Off.  1,  5,  and  SiOBiBus,  Eccl  Eth.  p.  16d. 
Qreek  names  are  :  (Tunppo<T(tvrif  0p6vt}<rtc,  (<ro0ia,  voug.)  dvopia,  3i 

(TlfVIJ. 

^  Copioe.  "  Abundant  resources."  Compare  De  Inv,  2,  1,  " 
qimm  florerent  omnibus  copiis,**  and  Pro  Base.  .4wu  15,  "  Copiii  rei^ 
Uaria  locwpletea  et pecuniosi" 

*  Bona  ratio  cum  perdita.     "  Judgment  with  folly."    With 
supply  ratione. — Bona  denique  apes,  &c.     "  In  fine,  well-groiinded 
with  utter  despair."  V 

'  Homintmi  studia.  "  The  zealous  efforts  of  men,"  i  e.  their  lOiM^ 
co-operation  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

*  Queviadmodum  jam  amtea.  The  common  text  has  dixi  alter  «if%i 
which  is  erroneous,  as  he  has  nowhere  before  said  so  in  the  coaiw  4K 
the  oration.  Emesti  and  others  consequently  throw  it  out. — [OuiltdSk 
vigiliisque.     "  With  guards  both  by  day  and  night."] 

*  Urbi.     The  city  collectively  (urhs)  is  here  opposed  to  the 
vidual  dwellings  composing  it  (singula  tecta).     The  latter  their 
tive  possessors  are  to  guard,  the  former  will  be  watched  over  by  i 
consul  himself.     The  emendation  of  Grsevius  is  therefore  umieoeBM^ 
mihi  et  urbi. 

*  Municipesque  vestri.      "And  the  inhabitants  of  your  mi 
towns."     [Municipes.     There  were    altogether  three  classes  of 
nicipia  :  —  1.  Those  whose  people  were    not    Roman    citutem^ 
possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  the  suffragiim  U 
ho7wres :  these  were  originally  conquered   states.     2.  A  Munie^^\ 
whose  people  formed  a  civitas  completely  incorporated  with  the  RoomI 
state,  and  who  consequently  had  no  internal  administration  of  tiMV 
own  cities.     3.  Those  who  had  the  full  privileges  of  Roman      "      " 
and  besides  the  entire  Tegulation  of  their  own  cities.     See  Sjotb,  INfL 
Antiq.  p.  318  b.] 

^  he  hac  noctuma  excursione.     Referring  to  the  departure  of  OatiH*' 
on  the  previous  night. 
"  Qteamquam  meliore  animo  suntj  &c.     "  Although  they  are,  in  M 
better  dispoaed  towards  the  state  t^xaa  «i  ^xVi  oi  the  patricians,  iA3 
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tavit  Bquomquam  meliore  animo  sunt,  quam  pars 
rum,  potestate  tamen  nostra  continebuntur.  9Q, 
3,  quern  ego,  prospiciens  hoc,  in  a^m  Gullicanum 
ique  prsBmisi,  *°  aut  opprimet  hommem,  aut  omnes 
'tus  conatusque  prohibebit.  ^^  Beliquis  autem  de 
Dnstituendis,  matiirandis,  affendis,  jam  ad  senatum 
18,  quern  vocari  videtis.  "Nunc  illos,  qui  in  urbe 
runt,  **  atque  adeo  qui  contra  urbis  salutem,  omni- 
Qostruin,  in  urbe  a  Catilina  relicti  sunt,  quamquam 
)tes,  tamen,  quia  nati  sunt  cives,  ^^  monitos  eos  etiaDi 
iiam  volo.  Mea  lenitas  adhuc  si  cui  **8olutior  visa 
exspectavit,  ut  id,  quod  latebat,  erumperet.  *•  Quod 
a  est,  jam  non  possum  oblivisci,  meam  banc  esse 

cept  in  check  by  our  power.**  The  very  gladiators,  according 
,  are  better  affected  than  some  of  the  nobility.  Emesti  thinks 
reading  should  be  quamqitam  non  meliore  animo  nmtj  the 
being  required  in  his  opinion  by  the  presence  of  tomen  in  the 
use  of  the  sentence.  From  the  explanation  we  have  given,  it 
ly  appear  that  the  emendation  is  unnecessary.  The  gladiatom 
tnbuted  by  Cicero  throughout  the  municipal  towns.     (Sall. 

fetellua.    Mentioned  already  in  the  third  chapter.     Consult 
1  Index. — Agrum    Oallicanum    Picenumque.      Consult    Geo- 
Index. 

opprim>et  hominem,     "  Will  either  crush  the  man."    Homintm 
Catiline,  and  is  purposely  used,  instead  of  virum,  to  denote 
'.^ProhibebU.     "  Will  frustrate.** 

quia  autem  de  rebus,  &c.  "  While  as  regards  the  determining 
B  expediting,  the  performing  of  what  remains  to  be  done,  we 
going  to  consult  the  senate,  which  you  see  is  in  the  act  of 
nmoned."  The  senators  were  seen  passing  along  at  the  time 
klace  of  meeting. 

c  illos.  "  Now,  as  far  as  concerns  those.**  Supply  quod  ad,  or 
g  equivalent.  The  eos  after  monitos  has  been  restored  to  the 
(eck,  from  several  MSS.  and  editions.  It  is  added  in  order  to 
ter  force  to  the  clause.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Manutius,  ad 
»K  13,  28.  It  is  not  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Emesti,  and  he 
ilent  about  it. 

€  adeo.     **  Or  rather.'*    Equivalent  to  sive  potius.     Consult 
Clav,  Cic,  B.  V.  a^que. 

UoB  eos,  &c.  "  These  I  wish  again  and  again  to  be  reminded. ' 
lote  12. 

\ior.     **  Too  remiss/'  i.  e.  to  savour  too  much  of  remissness. — 
ictavU,    "  It  has  had  this  in  view,'*  i.  e.  it  has  been  only  waiting 
-Erumperet,     **  Might  burst  forth  into  open  day.** 
i  reliquum  est.     "  As  to  what  remains."— -/am  non,  &c.    "  I  can 
•  foiget,**  &c. — [Consulere  sibi  possftnt.    "  They  may  takft  \ii^\x 
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Satnam,  me  horum  esse  conBulem :  mihi  ant  cum  hiB  Thai- 
uin,  aut  pro  his  esse  moriendmn.  Nullus  est  ports  cuBtoi! 
uullus  iosidiator  tub:  si  qui  exire  Yolont,  consnlere  nU 
possunt.  ^  Qui  vero  in  urbe  se  commoyerit,  cujua  ego  noi 
modo  factum,  sed  inceptum  ullum  comitomye  contra  patrin 
deprehendero :  sentiet  in  hac  urbe  esse  consules  yigilmle^ 
esse  egregios  >  magistratus,  esse  fortem  senatum,  esse  anMi 
esse  circlrem,  quem  vindicem  nefariorum  ac  miLiifestoS 
Bcelerum  majores  nostri  esse  voluerunt.  - 

XIII.  Atque  hsec  omnia  sic  agentory  QuiriteSy  ut  ni 
maxim®  minimo  motu,  pericula  summa  nuUo  tumultu,  M 
lum  intestinum  ac  domesticum,  post  hominum  memoriaa 
crudelissimum  ac  maximum,  'me  uno  togato  duce  et  i 
peratore,  sedetur.     Quod  ego  sic  administrabo,  Quiritefly  i 
si  ullo  modo  fieri  poterit,  ne  improbus  quidem  quisquam ' 
hac  urbe  pcenam  sui  sceleris  sufferat.     Sed  si  vis  manifi 
audacisB,  si  impendens  patri»  periculum  me  necessario 
hac  animi  lenitate  ^deduxerit ;  illud  profecto  perficiam, 
in  tanto  et  tam  insidioso  bello  yix  optandum  videtnr, 
ne  ^uis  bonus  intereat,  paucorumque  poena  yob  jam 
salvi  esse  possitis.     Quse  quidem  ego  neque  mea  p: 


own  measures  for  their  safety  ;**  hujua  phraseas  indoles  at,  «^ 
vUimo  vdvJti  remedio  cogetetw,  constdere  sibi  quis  dicattir.    Foi 
Steinmetz  adopts  the  reading  of  one  MS.  connivere  p<>88vm,  "1 
wink  at  it/'  i  e.  pretend  not  to  witness  their  departure.   This  reidnf 
I>referred  by  OrellL] 

*  Qui  86  commoverit.     "Who  shall  make  the  least  stir." 
"  On  whose  part.** — Factum.     "  Any  open  act.** — Sentiet.    **  Shall  fe» 

'  MagistrcUtLS.     Referring  to  the  isdTerior  magistrates,  but 
to  the  tribunes. — Fortem  eeruUmn.    "  A  resolute  senate.**    Majaret 
According  to  Livy,  the  first  Roman  prison  was  built  by  Ancus  ~ 
(I,  33).     It  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius. 
hjALLUST,  Cat,  55. 

'  Me  uno  togatOy  &c.     "By  me,  your  only  leader  and 
arrayed  in  the  robe  of  peace.**  When  the  consuls  set  out  on  any 
expedition,  they  changed  their  gowns  or  togaSf  for  the  robe  of  ^^•'i. 
Htgum.     This  conspiracy,  however,  Cicero  promises,  shall  be  qptm 
whilst  he  wears  the  garb  of  peace. 

*  Dedaxerit.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  as  given  by  ScMIJ 
and  others,  instead  of  the  common  lection  deduxerinl.  It  is  advooit* 
also  by  Goerenz,  ad  Oic.  Acad.  2,  1.  The  rule  appears  to  be  as  followi.: 
"  When  several  nouns  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  tfi 
and  the  same  idea,  the  verb  shoiild  be  put  in  the  singular  number.*  Ob 
/vi  Qoerenz  expresses  it,  "  Plura  auhstantiva,  ad  tmam  vdvt  nctioti^ 

juyic'ta,  simpUci  verhi  rtmmero  corn^eliendAiivtur.**    Instances  of  the  apffi 
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neque  Immanis  consiliis  fretus  polliceor  vobis,   Quirites; 

■ed  miiltis,  et  non  dubiis  deorum  immortalium  *  significa- 

tionibus,  quibus  ego  ducibus  in  banc  spem  eententiamque 

warn  ingressus :  qui  jam  non  procul,  ut  q^uondam  solebant, 

*ab  extemo  boste  atque  longinquo,  sed  bic  ^prsesentes  suo 

mimine  atque  auxilio  sua  templa  atque  urbis  tecta  defen- 

dnnt : "  quos  yos,  Q^i^ite8,  precari,  venerari,  atque  implorare 

defbetiB,  ut,  quam  urbem  pulcberrimam,  florentissimam,  po- 

tentissunamque  esse  voluerunt,  banc  omnibus  bostium  copiis 

texra  marique  superatis,  a  perditissimorum  civium  nefario 

:  Hdere  defendant. 


of  this  rule  would  be  more  frequent  in  the  ancient  writers^  were 
iMt  for  the  ill-judged  corrections  of  editors. 

*  Sigm^icaiiafdbug,  "  Warnings."  Equivalent  to  (tmrnOnUf  or  prih 
Broukhusius  {ad  TibvU.  2, 1, 10)  shows,  that  ngv^jicatio  and 
are  terms  borrowed  from  the  language  of  divination,  and 
to  the  haruspices,  &c.  Compare  the  words  of  Cicero  (de 
Btgp.  12),  "  Qiuod  igUvr  ex  aliqm ....  morutro  ngnificatvm 
Ac. ;  and  those  of  Om)  (Met,  15,  576),  **  Qmd  aibi  sign^enf, 
eonivUt  extaJ* 
^Ah  extemo  hoate.  The  common  reading  is  extero.  We  have  given 
I  witiii  Emesti,  who  remarks,  **  Hostis  exterus  nemine  dicUwr,  cU  na- 
[tiones  exterse,  r^na  extera,  recte  dicumlbwrr — ^The  allusion  in  extemo 
fhute  appears  to  be  particularly  to  Mithridates. 

[   '  Pratentes,    "  As  present  deities." — Suo  nwmme.     "  By  their  express 
^■wposiuon. 

*  Qhm,     Equivalent  to  Et  has.     ^  And  these." —  Omntbus  Jiotiwm 
\  iffm,  fte.   "  Now  that  all,"  &c. — A  nrfaHo  acdere.   '*  From  the  execrable 
WediieBB." 
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TERTIA, 
AD    QUIRITES. 


I.  Eem  publioam,  Quirites,  yitamque  omnium  yesfar&i 
^bona,  fortunas,  conjuges,  liberosque  vestros,  atque  *hoc  d 
micilium  clarissimi  imperii,  fortunatissimam  pulchenrinin 
que  urbem,  'hodiemo  die,  deorum  immortalium  summo  eq 
vos  amore,  laboribus  consiliis  periculis  meis,  ex  flamma  tAxf 
ferro,  ac  paene  ex  faucibus  fati  ereptam  et  vobia  conservitt 
ac  restitutam  videtis.  ^Et,  si  non  minus  nobis  jucundiibn 
^  illustres  sunt  ii  dies,  quibus  conservamur,  quam  illi,  qaio) 
nascimur ;  quod  salutis  certa  IsBtitia  est,  nascendi  inoer 


*  Bona,  fortunas.  "  Your  property,  your  fortunea."  By  bona  are  k 
meant  possessions,  by  fortimce  personal  property. 

^  Hoc  domicUitimy  &c.  **  This  seat  of  a  most  illustrions  empv 
Compare  the  language  of  Nepos  {Attic.  3),  "  Quod  in  ea  potiuum 
urhe  flatus  esty  in  qua  domicUium  orbis  terrarum  esset  imperii^  P 
Pro  Sail.  11.] 

^  Hodiemo  die.    On  the  day  when  this  oration  was  delivered  (3id 
December),  the  disclosures  of  the  AUobroges  had  been  made  in  i 
Roman  senate,  and  the  conspirators  implicated  by  them  consigiied 
custody. — [Fati,  simply  "destruction,"  "  ruin;"==«c»^.     Cf.  Pro  /fcj 
57.  In  iUopoene  fato  rei  publicce  objeci  mewn  caput  pro  vestrit  ccarimMii 

*  Ety  sif=qtLod  si,  &c.  Et  is  here  more  of  an  InceptiTe  than  a  M 
nective  particle.  Compare  Terence,  Phorm.  1,  8, 19,  and  the  rBB* 
of  DoNATUS  {ad  loc.)f  "  Et  modo  non  conn^exiva,  sed  inceptcUiva  partita 
est" 

*  Illustres.  "Memorable." — {Quibus  conservamur.  The  old  BooMl 
celebrated  not  only  their  birth  days,  but  those  on  which  thay  w« 
preserved  from  any  danger.     Comp.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  11,  18,  iii  8,  7 : 

Voveram  dvlces  epulaSf  et  album 
Libero  caprvm,  prope  fun&ratus 
Arboris  ictu.'\ 

— SalutU  Icetitia.     "  The  joy  aUeudaxit  \xpoTi  ^«i^^wcTO5W!ft.'• 
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conditio ;  et  quod  ^  sine  sensu  nascimur,  cum  voluptate  ser- 
vamur :  profecto,  quoniam  f  ilium,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit, 
Bomulum,  ad  deos  immortales  Bbenevolentia  famaque  sustuli- 
mus;  esse  apud  yos  posterosque  vestros  in  honore  debebit  9  is, 
qm  eandem  banc  urbem  conditam  amplificatamque  servavit. 
awa.  toti  urbi,  *°  templis,  delubris,  tectis  ac  moenibus  sub- 
jectos  props  jam  ignes  circumdatosque  restinximus :  iidemque 
giadios  in  rem  pub]icam  destrictos  retiidimus,  mucronesque 
6oram  a  jugulis  vestris  dejecimus.  ^^Qu®  quoniam  in  senatu 
iUustrata,  patefacta,  comperta  sunt  per  me,  vobis  jam  ex- 
ponam  breviter,  Quirites,  ut  et  quanta,  et  "quam  manifesta, 
et  qua  ratione  investigata  et  comprebensa  sint,  vos,  qui  ig- 
Qoratis,  ^^  ex  actis  scire  possitis. 


*  Sine  ientu,  **  Without  consciouBneBfl." — Ckim  voluptate.  "  With 
poniiye  pleasure." 

^  lUwn.  After  the  words  whem  condidU,  Orelli,  Steimnetz,  &c., 
•Hfe  mserted  Ronvulvmf  which  Anthon  rejected  as  a  gloss.  It  is  not 
jbnnd  in  several  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  rejected  by  Manutius  and 
hwiuflb 

*  Btnevokftttia  fomaqiiit,  "  Bj  gratitude  and  tradition,"  i.  e.  our 
|BMal  forefathers  d^ed  him,  and  we  their  descendants,  equally 
pMtfifiil,  have  confirmed  the  voice  of  tradition. 

*  /f.  Alluding  to  himself.  We  have  a  double  comparison :  one  be- 
tween the  days  on  which  we  are  bom,  and  those  on  which  we  are 
pnserved  from  danger ;  and  the  other  between  Romulus,  the  founder 
<f  Home,  and  Cicero  its  preserver. 

"  Temflis,  ddubris.  "  Its  temples,  its  shrines."  [In  rhetorical  periods 
^iKtpla  and  ddubra  are  frequently  united,  like  arcB  and  focL  Delubra 
F^periy  is  the  shrine  in  which  the  statue  of  the  Deity  was  placed. 
ft»p2a  (rkiuvog),  a  building  set  apart  and  consecrated  by  the  augurs 
(AiTL  Gbll.  xiv.  7.)]  Compare  the  words  of  Noltenius  (Lmc.  ArUibarh. 
^  i  p.  901) :  "  Ddubrum  proprie  est  adiculat  in  qua  stat  dei  cujtudam 
finkiaerum.  Templum  vero  est  adificvum  Deo  aacrcUwrn.  Itadelubrum, 
^pfuvum  templvm,  vel  pars  templi :  ut  Capitolium  fuit  templwm,  in  quo 
Hi  ddubra  convnvum  pariete  clawdebanturf  Jovis,  Junonis,  et  Minervce,'* 

^  Qfus  quoniam,  &c.  "And  since  these  things  have  been  made 
BUoifesty  exposed  and  ascertained,  in  the  senate,  l^rough  my  means,  I 
NU  now,  Rinnans,  unfold  them  briefly  to  you."  The  expressions  iUm- 
yta,  piOrfacta,  comperta  swntt  ^oi*!^  what  is  called  an  inverted  grada- 
^ ;  for  Cicero  first  ascertained  the  deadly  designs  of  the  conspirators, 
^ea  laid  them  open  to  the  view  of  the  senate,  and  by  this  means 
^dered  them  pei^ectly  apparent  and  clear. 

^*  Quam  manifesto.    ''How  palpable." — Investigata  et  comprehensa 

nt     "  They  have  been  tracked  out  and  completely  detected." 

^  Ex  actis.     "  From  what  has  been  done,"  L  e.  on  the  part  of  the 

mate,  as  about  to  be  related  by  me.     Considerable  doubt  exists  with 

igard  to  the  true  reading  here.    The  MSS.  vary,  some  g|mii^  et  expec- 
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II.  Fbincifio,  ^  ut  Catilina  paucis  ante  diebus  erapit  ex 
urbc,  cum  sccleris  sui  socios,  hujusce  nefiEirii  belli  aoezrimoi 
duces,  KomsB  reliquisset ;  semper  Tigilavi  et  providi,  Qniiitei; 
quemadmodum  in  tantis  et  tam  absconditis  inmilna  nlii 
esse  possemus. 

JN'am  turn,  ^  cum  ex  urbe  Catilinam  ejiciebam,  (noa 
cnim  jam  vcrcor  hujus  verb!  invidiam,  cum  '  ilia  magis  sit 
timenda,  quod  viv us  exierit,)  sed  turn,  cum  ilium  *  extennip 
nari  volebam,  aut  reliquam  conjuratorum  manum  simul  exif 
turam,  aut  eos,  qui  restitissent,  infirmos  sine  illo  ac  delnkl 
fore  putabam.    ^  Atque  ego,  ut  vidi,  quos  maxime  furore  ek 


tatis  in  place  of  ex  actis.  We  have  adopted  the  latter,  howevo^  iriA 
all  the  early  editionB,  and  as  approved  of  and  received  by  Etnesti  and 
OreUi  Weinke  alno  regards  ex  actis  as  the  true  lection,  but  he  aUa 
the  punctuation,  placing  a  comma  after  actU,  and  removing  the  <mn 
before  ex,  so  that  ignoraiia  ex  actis  will  be  joined  in  construction,  ''yo^ 
who  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  by  reference  to  tfcl 
senate's  recorded  proceedings."  [Yet  expectcUis  has  some  MSSLinfli 
fbivour,  and  is  supported  by  Plutarch,  (Cic.  19)  'H^£  S'  iairipaQ  960% 
Kai  Tov  drjfiov  -Trtpifuvovros  d9p6ov,  irpoi\9tiv  6  KudpMV,  &ol  111 
date  for  this  oration  is  fixed  by  Cicero  himself,  Ep.  Att.  11, 1,  SuytiM 
{oratio  constUaris)  qua  Catilinam  emiti  ;  octavOf  quam  habui  ad  ftpt 
lum  postridie,  qttam  Catilina  profugit,  nana  in  condone^  quo  die  AJB^ 
hroges  involgarurU  ;  decirtia  in  iknatu  Nonis  Decembribus.] 

^  Ut.     "  Ever  since."     Twenty-four  days  had  elapsed  since  Cati&nii 
departure.     [In  that  interval  Cicero  delivered  his  speech  for  MnzaMk] 

^  Cum  ejiciebam.    **  When  I  was  seeking  to  drive  out.**    The  Btndal 
will  note  the  force  of  the  imperfect. — Hujus  verbi  invidiam.    ^TlM 
odium  attendant  upon  this  word,"  i  e.  the  odium  into  which  I  maj 
fall  with  some,  for  openly  avowing  that  I  wished  ''to  drive  him  onfe 
from  Rome. 

^  lUa.  Understand  invidia,  and  render  the  clause  as  follows':  "  £Bso> 
that  other  in  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by  me,  namely,  because  he  btf 
gone  forth  alive,"  i  e.  since  I  deserve  more  censure,  I  am  afraid,  fif 
not  having  arrested  and  punished  Catiline  on  the  spot. 

*  £xterminari,  "To  be  expelled  from  Kome."  More  litenflK 
"  from  our  borders."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  this  m 
Phil.  13,  1 :  "  JIunc  exfinihus  hwmance  ruiUvrcB  exterminandumpnto;' 
and  N.D.  1,  2.3 :  **  Protagoras .  . .  Atheniensium  jvssu  urbe  atque  s^ 
exterminatua  est" — Na/m  turn — pvJbaham.  In  the  present  sentence 4i 
rcDoark  may  be  pardoned,  that  eighteen  words,  more  than  a  third  ^ 
the  whole,  terminate  with  the  letter  m.  In  Greek,  not  one  word  ^ 
minating  with  that  letter  has  been  discovered.  V.E.  [In  fact  tii 
letter  m  in  Latin,  like  v  in  Greek,  was  but  an  Anasvarakf  and  codM' 
queutly  is  usually  slurred  over  in  metrical  scanning,  before  vowdi 
The  French  pronunciation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  cozuDOi 
languago  of  the  liomans.  See  Donald,  Vamm,  Chap,  xiv.] 
^  Jiffz^  ego,    Orelli's  text  baa  Atque  ego^-vVik^i  ^thon  changed  to  iX 
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scelere  esse  inflammatos  sciebam,  eos  nobiscum  esse,  et 
EomsB  remansisse :  in  eo  omnes  dies  noctesquc  consumpsi, 
ut,  •  ^uid  agerent,  quid  molirentur,  sentirem  ac  viderem ;  ut, 
quomani  auribus  vestris,  propter  incredibilem  magnitudinem 
sceleris,  minorem  fidem  faceret  oratio  mea,  'rem  ita  conipre- 
henderem,  ut  turn  demum  animis  saluti  vestrsB  provideretis, 
cum  oculis  maleficium  ipsum  yideretis.  Itaque  *"  ut  compcri, 
legates  Allobrogum,  •  belli  Transalpini  et  tumultus  Gallici 
ezcitoudi  causa,  ^^a  F.  Lentulo  esse  sollicitatos,  eosque  in 
Gblliam  ad  suob  cives, "  eodemque  itinere,  "  cum  Uteris  man- 


ego,  as  found  in  one  of  his  MSS.  by  GrsDvius.  Emesti  also  considers  at 
ego  preferable,  though  he  retains  the  common  reading — Ut  vidi.  "^^'hen 
I  saw." 

•  Quid  agei'entf  quid  nioUrentur.  "  What  they  were  doing,  what  they 
were  plannmg." — Fidem  faceret.  Facere  Jidem  means,  "  to  make  a  per- 
son, or  thing,  be  beUeved ; "  hahere  Jidem,  "  to  give  credit,' '  or  "  to 
beEeve;**  ^re  fidem,  "U>  give  a  pledge,  an  assurance,  or  solemn 
promise." — Cbombie,  Gifm.  vol.  il  pp.  193,  194. 

^  Rem  ita  compreikender&m,  *'  I  might  get  possession  of  the  whole 
«&ar  so  clearly." 

•  Ut  compen,  **  When  I  ascertained."  He  received  his  information 
from  FabiuB  Sanga,  to  whom  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  had 
oommunicated  it.  [As  being  their  patron.  Sall.  41.  Cujus  patrodnio 
jliarifMim,  civitas  Allobrogum  utehatur.^ — Legates  Allohrogwni.  It  ap- 
pears from  Sallust  (Cat.  40)  that  these  ambassadors  had  come  to 
fiome  to  complain  of  the  oppression  and  exactions  of  their  governors. 
which  had  brought  upon  them  a  heavy  burden  of  debt.  As  regards 
the  Allobroges,  consult  Geographical  Index. 

•  B^i  Transalpini.     **  Of  a  war  beyond  the  Alps,"  i.  e.  in  Transal- 
pine, or  Farther  Gaul.     The  country  which  was  afterwards  the  scene 
of  Julius  Caesar's  operations. — Et  tumuUus  Gallici.     "And  also  of  a 
GaUic  tumult,"  L  e.  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps. — The  Romans  meant  by  tumuUus  any  sudden  and  dangerous 
war,  when  the  enemy  were  near  at  hand,  and  the  safety  of  the  capital 
at  stake.     Strictly  speaking,  this  involved  only  two  cases,  a  war  in 
Italy,  or  one  with  the  Gauls,  their  immediate  neighbours.     Compare 
PhiL  8,  1 :  "  Majores  nostri  tumultum  Italicmn,  quod  erat  domesticiis, 
titmiUtum  GaUicvm,  quod  erat  lialicB  finitimus,  prostereanvUwn  tumuUum 
wmmaha/ni."     A  tumult  was  regarded  as  of  far  more  threatening 
character  than  a  war,  and,  therefore,  when  one  occurred,  no  excuses 
from  serving  were  allowed  to  be  valid. 

*'- J.  P.  Lentulo.  He  employed  as  his  agent,  in  sounding  the  Allo- 
broges, one  P.  Umbrenus,  before  he  met  them  in  person.  (Sall.  Cat. 
18.) 

"  Eodemque  itinere.  "  The  ambassadors  intended  to  return  home 
bhrongh  Etruria,  and  of  course  would  meet  with  Catiline,  who  was 
with  Mallius  near  Fsesulae.     (Orat.  1,  m  Cat.  c.  2.) 

**  Cum  Uteris  Tifiandatisque.     "  With,  letters  and  vetbeX  m^XiXxit^KssiiAV 
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datisque  ad  Catilinam  esse  missos,  comitemque  iis  adjunctum 
T.  Yulturcium,  atque  huic  esse  ad  Catilinam  datas  literas; 
facultatem  mihi  oblatam  putavi,  ut,  quod  erat  difficillimiim, 
quodque  ego  semper  ^  optabam  a  diis  immortalibus,  ut  tots 
res  non  solum  a  me,  sed  etiam  a  senatu,  et  a  yobis  manifesto 
deprehenderetur.  Itaque  hestemo  die  '  L.  Flaccum  et  C. 
Fomtinum  prsBtores,  fortissimos  atque  amantissimos  rei  pnb- 
licsB  viros,  ad  me  vocavi:  rem  omnem  exposui:  quid  fieri 
placeret,  ostendi.  Illi  autem,  ^  qui  omnia  de  re  publica  pne- 
ckra  atque  egregia  sentirent,  sine  recusatione,  ac  sine  uIIa 
mora  negotium  susceperunt,  et,  *  cum  advesperasceret,  oc- 
culte  ad  ^  pontem  Mulvium  pervenerunt,  atque,  ibi,  in  proi- 
imis  villis,  ita  ^  bipartito  fuerunt,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eos,  et 


— Vvltv/rdum.  Sallust  calls  him  P.  VulturciiiB,  and  makes  him  to  hftre 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Crotona.     {Cat.  44.) 

^  Optaham.  Emesti  thinks  optaram  preferable.  But  op^odom  miut 
be  retained,  as  it  expresses  the  action  going  on  at  the  tune  specified, 
**  I  was  accustomed  to  hope.'*  \Ut  tota,  Steinmetz  and  Orelli  reistore  ut 
before  tota.  Ut  is  frequently  repeated  after  a  relative  dause.  C£  pn 
Plcmc.  38.    Acad.  11,  46.] 

^  L.  Flaccum  et  C.  Pomtinvm.  [L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  defended  \fl 
Cicero  from  the  charge  of  mal-administration  of  his  province  of  Ana. 
(See  pro  Scav/r.  §.  102.)  Caius  Pomtinus  was  afterwards  a  legate  of 
Cicero  in  Cilicia.     Sallust  calls  both  viroa  militarea.] 

'  Qui  omniaf  &c.  "  Inasmuch  as  they  entertained  every  noble  and 
exalted  sentiment  respecting  their  country."  "  The  relative  prononn 
is  joined  to  the  subjunctive  mood,  when  the  relative  clause  expressM 
the  reason,  or  cause,  of  the  action,  state,  or  event."  Consult  Cboubbl, 
Oymnasiumf  4th  edition,  voL  ii  p.  21,  aeqq. 

*  Cum  advespo'osceret.  "  When  it  was  beginning  to  draw  towardf 
evening."  This  is  not  an  impersonal  verb,  but  a  verb  used  impenwn- 
ally.  The  nominative,  in  fact,  is  dies,  which  is  understood.  Compin 
Tacxtus,  Hist.  2,  49,  3 :  "VesperascerUe  die,  sUim  haustu  geUda  wjMafi^ 
davUy*  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  16,  3,  5 :  " Ut,  vesperascente  coelo,  7%dat 
posserU  pervenire.** 

*  Pontem  Mulvium.  Now  Ponte  MoUe,  one  of  the  bridges  over  th» 
Tiber,  about  three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  M.  JBmiliitf 
Scaurus  [Censor,  A.n.c.  643],  from  a  corruption  of  whose  nofiKf* 
(^milius)  the  appellation  of  Mulvius  is  thought  to  have  originated. 
At  this  bridge  commenced  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  led  from  Rome  to 
Ariminum.  Compare  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vi/r.  lU.  c.  72,  and  AbntzenIO* 
ad  loc.  [The  present  bridge  was  built  by  Pope  Pius  VIL  on  his  petuB» 
from  captivity.] —  VUlis,    **  Country  houses." 

**  Bipa/rtito,    The  common  text  has  bipartiti,  which  is  not  a  Latin 
word,  although  bipartiri  is  inadvertently  admitted  into  some  diction* 
srles.*'—[£dg,  i  e.  the  Pwetora  and  their  soldiers.] 
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xms  interesset.  Eodem  autem  et  ipsi,  sine  cujusquam  sub- 
)icione,  multos  fortes  viros  eduxerunt,  et  ego  f  ex  prafectura 
Eteatina  complures  delectos  adolescentes,  quorum  opera 
ator  assidue,  in  re  publica,  prsssidio  cum  gladiis  miseram. 
Interim  ®  tertia  fere  vigilia  exacta,  cum  jam  pontem  Mui- 
vium  9  magno  comitatu  legati  AUobrogum  ingredi  inciperent, 
unaque  Vulturcius ;  fit  in  eos  impetus :  educuntur  et  ab  illis 
glacui  et  a  nostris :  res  erat  prsBtoribus  nota  soils :  ignora- 
Batur  a  ceteris. 

ni.  TiTM,  *°  interventu  Pomptini  atque  Macci,  pugna,  quae 
erat  commissa,  sedatur.  Literea,  quaecunque  erant  in  eo 
comitatu,  integris  signis  praetoribus  traduntur :  "  ipsi,  com- 


'  Ex  prafectvo'a  Jleatma.  "  From  the  prajfecture  of  Reate."  Prcefec- 
^iirtB  were  those  cities  and  territories  in  the  Roman  Jurisdiction,  wMch 
Wl  neither  magistrates  nor  laws  of  their  own,  but  were  governed  by  a 
Boman  praetor,  or,  in  his  stead,  by  a  pra^fectus.  They  did  not  enjoy 
the  rights  either  of  free  towns  or  colonies,  but  differed  little  from  the 
form  of  provinces.  Their  private  rights  depended  on  the  edicts  of  the 
Pnstor  or  prsefect,  and  their  public  rights  on  the  senate,  who  imposed 
QD  them  taxes,  and  service  in  war  at  pleasure.  Some  prcBfecturcBf  how- 
ever, possessed  greater  privileges  than  others.  Towns  were  commonly 
i^uced  to  this  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans,  as  for 
^ttmple  Capua,  after  the  second  Punic  war.  [Reate  (now  Hieti),  a  town 
of  the  Sabines  on  the  river  Velinus.  Cicero  chose  natives  of  this  dis- 
^fict  because  they  were  his  clients.    {Scaur.  §  27).] 

'  Tertia  fere  vigilia  eocacta.  "  Nearly  at  the  close  of  the  third  watch," 
L  e.  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Romans  divided  the  night 
into  four  watches  of  three  hours  each,  commencing  at  six  o'clock  m 
tke  evening.  The  third  watch,  therefore,  would  be  from  twelve  to 
ftree. 

'  Magno  comiiatu,  "  With  a  large  retinue."  We  have  rejected  cnn 
^  Emesti  and  others.  Matthise,  however,  adduces,  in  its  support, 
^nlliU.  10,  28.     [The  narrative  given  by  Sallust  differs  somewhat, 

Vtrimgue  da/mor  exortus  est;  GaUi  cito  cognito  consilio  sine  mora. pr(e- 
*^*^  te  tradwnt,  VoUv/rdua  primo  cohortaPus  moSf  gladio  8e  a  imdtitu- 
^defendUr] 

^  IrUerventti,  "  On  the  intervention." — Integris  signis.  "  With  the 
**l8  unbroken."  "  Letters,  among  the  Romans,  were  tied  round  with 
A  stringy  the  knot  of  which  was  sealed.  The  seal  was  generally  a  head 
°f  the  letter-writer,  or  of  some  one  of  his  ancestors,  impressed  on  wax 
Jf  Asiatic  gypsum.  Hence  the  phrases  for  *  to  open  a  letter/  are  inddere 
*HiHi,  idiicvlum  solvere,  epistclom  solvere." — Cbombie,  Oymnasium,  vol.  L 
^288. 

^^  Ipsu  "  The  persons  themselves  composing  it,"  i  e.  the  retinue, 
including  of  course  the  ambassadors  themselves  who  had  been  l\vo.^ 
escorted. 
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prehensi,  ad  me  *  cum  jam  dilucesceret  deducimtur.  Atqiie 
horum  omnium  scelerum  '  improbissimum  machinatorem 
Cimbrum  Gabinium,  statim  ad  me,  nihildum  suspicantem, 
vocavi.  Deinde  item  arcessitur  L.  Statilius,  et  post  eum  C. 
Cetbegus  ;  tardissime  autem  '  Lentulus  venit,  *  credo  quod 
Uteris  dandis,  *  praeter  consuetudinem,  proxima  nocte  vigi- 
laverat.  Cum  vero  summis  ac  clarissmiis  bujus  civitatis 
viris,  qui,  audita  re,  frecjuentes  ad  me  mane  convenerant, 
litteras  a  me  prius  apenri,  quam  ad  senatum  ^deferri,  pla- 
ceret;  ne,  7  si  nibil  esset  inventum,  temere  a  me  tantus 
timiultua  injectus  civitati  videretur;  negayi  me  esse  fao- 
turum,  ut  de  periculo  publico  non  ad  consilium  publicom 
rem  integram  deferrem.  Etenim,  Quirites,  si  ea,  ®  qu»  erant 
ad  me  delata^  reperta  non  essent ;  tamen  ego  non  arbitrabar 


^  Cum  jam  dilucesceret.  "  When  it  was  now  beginning  to  be  dawn." 
Compare  note  4,  page  76,  and  Palaibet's  Latin  Ellipses,  p.  69,  ed. 
Barker. 

'  Improhissimvm  Tnachinatorem.  "  That  most  infamous  contriver.*— 
Cimbrum  Ghbinium,  [No  Cimiber  GaMnius  is  mentioned  among  the 
conspirators  by  Sallust,  but  he  has  P.  Gabinius  Capito,  The  other 
name  is  an  error  either  of  Cicero  or  his  transcriber.] 

^  Lentvlm,  He  was  then  praBtor,  and  a  man  of  slothful  and  luxurious 
habits. 

*  Credo  quod  Uteris  dcmdis,  &c.  ''  I  suppose,  because  he  had  been 
up  late  the  previous  night,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  giving  the  letters,"  i  e.  for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
and  delivering  the  despatches.  By  proxima  nocte  is  meant  the  ni^ 
which  has  just  gone  by,  and  on  the  morning  after  which  the  arrest  took 
place. 

^  Prceter  consuetudinem.  Cicero  speaks,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
this  oration,  of  the  somnum  Lentuli,  "  the  drowsiness  of  Lentulus." 

•  Deferri,  The  common  text  has  referri,  which  is  erroneous.  ThflW 
was  no  formal  reference,  but  the  letters  were  merely  to  be  laid  before 
the  senate.  Their  opinion  respecting  them  would  be  asked  in  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  proceedings. 

7  Si  nifdl  esset  inventum.  Understand  in  illis,  referring  to  the 
letters.  TarUus  tumultvs.  "  So  great  alarm." — Nega/vi  me  esse  faetwrwH^ 
&c.  With  factv/rum  supply  ita.  "  I  declared  that  I  would  not  act  ill 
such  a  way  as  not  to  lay,"  &c. ;  i  e.  I  expressed  my  firm  determinatiaii 
of  laying,  &c. 

**  Qaa&  erant  ad  me  delata.    "  Which  had  been  communicated  to  m&* 

— Reperta  non  essent.    "  Had  not  been  found  in  the  letters." — JViwiiM 

dUigentiam.    '*  That  any  excess  of  vigilance,"  i  e.  the  blame  of  iiaving 

been  over-vigilant. 

^  Cb^^     The  senate  was  convened  on  this  occasion  in  the  temple  ti 

Concord.     (Sall,  Cat,  26.)    This  \)\wlCQn^'w«&  «&MJB.tA  on  the  umat 
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n  tantis  rei  publicsB  periculis  mihi  esse  nimiam  diligentiam 
)ertimescendam.  Senatum  frequentem  celeriter,  ut  vidistis, 
coegL  Atque  interea  statim,  admonitu  Allobrogum,  C.  Sul- 
Mcium  prfiBtorem,  fortem  virum,  misi,  qui  ex  aedibus  Cethegi, 
^si  quid  telorum  esset,  efferret:  ex  quibus  ille  maximum 
dcarum  numerum  et  gladiorum  extulit. 

rV.  Intboduh  VulturciumsiQe  Qallis :  "  fidem  ei  publi- 
cam,  jussu  senatus,  dedi :  hortatus  sum,  ut  ea,  qu©  sciret, 
sine  tunore  indicaret.  Tum  ille  dixit,  cum  vix  se  ex  magno 
timore  "recreasset:  a  P.  Lentulo  se  habere  ad  Catilinam 
"mandata  et  literas,  ut  servorum  prsesidio  "  uteretur,  et  ad 
urbem  quamprimum  cum  exercitu  accederet :  ^  id  autem  eo 
consilio,  ut,  cum  urbem  ex  omnibus  partibus,  quemadmodum 
descriptum  distributumque  erat,  incendis^ent,  csedemque  in- 


>Iope  (infudicibfu)  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  overlooking  the  forum,  and 
wag  a  place  of  great  security  from  its  natural  situation.  The  Equites, 
moreover,  stood  guard  around  it.  This  Temple  of  Concord  had  been 
ttected  by  the  consul  Opimius,  after  the  death  of  Caius  Gracchus. 
(Plut.  a  Oracch.  17.) 

"  Si  quid  telorum  esset,  "Whatever  weapons  might  be  there,"  i  e. 
loisht  be  found  there  on  searching  the  building. 

Fidem  ei  pvhUcam  dedi.  **  I  pledged  to  him  the  public  faith  for 
^  safety,"  L  e.  I  assured  him  of  impunity  in  the  name  of  the  senate 
*Bd  the  people.  [Without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  consul  could 
"tot  give  it.] — ^Vide  note  6,  p.  76. — Ea  quae  sciret.    "  All  that  he  knew." 

^  Recreasset.  Qruter  and  some  other  early  editors  prefer  recepisset, 
i^hidi  occurs  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Muretus.  The  present  reading, 
however,  is  more  forcible.  Jtecreare  se,  "  to  regain  courage ;"  recipere 
«  merely  "  to  recover  one's  self." 

^'  MandcUa  et  literas.    **  A  verbal  message  and  a  letter." 

**  Uteretur.  "  Should  avail  himself."  As  regards  the  circumstance 
ere  mentioned,  compare  the  language  of  Sallust:  "Ad  hoc  mandata 
^fbis  dot :  Quvm  ah s&natu  hostis  judicatus  sit,  quo  consilio  servitia  repu- 
^t  in  urhe  paraia  esse  gucB  jusserit ;  ne  cvmcteter  ipse  propius  acce- 
Te."  (Cat.  44.)  [Catiline  wished  it  to  be  thought  that  he  was  in- 
isted  with  a  r^ular  command;  therefore  he  refused  to  admit  slaves; 
id  he  admitted  them,  he  would  have  been  considered  but  as  a  second 
ptftacus,  and  would  have  deterred  the  old  followers  of  Sylla  from 
litiog  with  him.] 

**  Id  aiuiem.  Supply  faceret. — OrMiUms  ex  paribus.  According  to 
LUUBT  (C(tL  48,)  the  city  was  to  be  fired  in  twelve  different  quarters 

the  same  time.  Plutarch,  however,  states  that  the  conspirators  had 
▼ided  Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  selected  the  same  nimiber  of 
an,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  be  set  on  fire.  Others 
xre  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  and  kill^  alL  that  went  to  seek  it. 
'U.  Cie.  0. 18.) 
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finitam  civium  fecissent ;  ^  prsBsto  esset  ille,  qui  et  fugientes 
exciperet,  et  se  cum  his  urbanis  ducibus  conjungeret.  In- 
troducti  autem  Galli,  ^jusjurandum  sibi  et  literas  a  Lentak)^ 
Ccthego,  Statilio  ad  suam  gentem  datas  esse  dixerunt:  atque 
ita  sibi  ab  his,  et  a  '  L.  Cassio  esse  prsBscriptum,  ut  equi- 
tatum  in  Italiam  quamprimum  mitterent:  ^pedestres  silii 
copias  non  defuturas:  Lentulum  autem  ^sibi  confirmaMe 
ex  fatis  Sibyllinis  haruspicumque  responsis,  esse  se  ^  tertiam 


^  PrcBgto  es8€t  iUe.  "  He  might  be  near  at  hand."  Referring  to  dUr 
line. — Qui  etfugienJtcs  exciperet.  "Both  to  intercept  those  who  fled," 
i.  6.  from  the  city.  Excipere  is  here  borrowed  fiY>m  the  moyementi 
of  the  chase,  and  is  beautifully  figurative.  Compare  the  QnA 
Udkx^(x9ai.  [Ad  Att.  viiL  iL  "^  TMiLtis  admomii  twMu  uteaoermm, 
ne  exciperemur  a  Ccesare"  Hoa.  Od.  iii  12,  10.  Oder  aUo^loHtatim 
frviiceto  excipere  aprum.] 

^  Jusjurandum,  This  was  in  writing,  and  had  the  seals  and  ligBi- 
tures  of  the  leading  conspirators  annexed.     (Sall.  Cat,  44.) 

^  L.  Cassia.  Competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consulship.  As  »* 
gards  the  proper  names  mentioned  in  this  sentence,  consult  Historioil 
Index. 

*  Pedestres  sibi  copiaa,  &c.  "  That  infantry  forces  would  not  te 
wanting  to  them,**  i  e.  that  they  would  be  joined,  when  they  hdk 
crossed  the  Alps,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  infantry. 

^  Sibi  conjirmasse,  &c.  "Had  assured  them,  tha^  in  aocordanoewitii 
the  Sibylline  predictions,  and  the  answers  of  the  diviners,  he  wu  ft* 
third  member  of  the  Cornelian  line,  unto  whom  it  was  fated  thai  ft* 
sovereignty  of  this  city  and  the  whole  empire  should  come."  The  Sibyl- 
line prediction  alluded  to  was  as  follows,  that  " C  C  C  would  raigni^ 
Home."  These  three  capitals  were  thought  to  denote  three  Oo^ 
nelii.  As  regards  the  Sibylline  oracles,  consult  Historical  Indei^  ■•  ▼> 
Sibyl. 

"  Ttrtium  iUum  Comelium.  The  pronoun  iUwm  has  here  the  foiw 
of  the  Greek  article.  The  full  name  of  Lentulus  was  Publius  ConsliB* 
Lentulus  Sura.  By  this  iwmen  therefore  he  belonged  to  the  gtM  Csf 
iidla,  the  Cornelian  line,  clan,  or  house.  There  appears  to  have  bMB 
no  relationship  between  the  different  members  of  a  Roman  house  tf 
f/ens.  It  bore  this  latter  name  only  from  its  political  imion.  The  Cornel^ 
as  a  ffcns,  had  common  religious  rites ;  but  we  are  not,  on  that  tiiOcoviiA,^  j 
assume  that  an  original  kindred  existed  between,  for  example,  the  Scqsoi 
and  the  Syllas.  The  analogy  of  the  Athenian  constitution  oonfinoB  tfaii  ' 
opinion.     Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  voL  i  pp.  270,  276,  Cambridge  tnmd. 

'  Cinnam  ante  se  et  SuHamfuisse.  Both  Cinna  and  Sylla  were  C^ 
nelil  Consult  Historical  Index,  and  compare  the  words  of  PLUTAlOli 
{Vit.  Cic.  17),  tifiapfikvovQ  elvai  ry  *Fb}fiy  rpeic  rvpdvvovQ  &v  Ho  Jf^^ 
ydif  wiwXrjpiaKivat  t6  xP^^^^i  Ktvvav  re  Kai  SvXXav,  rpiTtf  $k  Xsitf 
KopyjjXiip  iKHv<ii,  Consult  also  Sallust  (Cat.  47). 
*  FataUm  esse.      "Was  deseed."     Comigsre  Tibullus  (1,  3,  fift 
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ilium  Comelium,  ad  quern  regnum  hujus  urbis  atque  im- 
perium  pervenire  esset  necesse :  ^  Ciniiam  aute  se  et  SuUam 
fuisse :  eundemque  dixisse,  « fatalem  hunc  esse  annum  ad 
interitnm  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  qui  esset  decimus  annus 
*post  yirginum  absolutionem,  ^°  post  Capitolii  autem  incen- 
Bionem  vicesimus.  Hano  autem  Cethego  cum  ceteris  con- 
troversiam  fuisse  dixerunt,  quod  Lentulo  et  aliis,ca3dom"Sa- 


"  QuocZ  n  fatcUes  jam  nunc  explevimua  annot." — ilui  esset.     "  Since  it 
was."    Compare  note  8,  page  76. 

•  Post  virginvm  (ibtoluHcyMm.     The  names  of  the  two  Vestal  virgins 
here  alluded  to  were  Marcia  and  Licinia.     They  were  accused  of  havin;^ 
Tiolated  the  vow  by  which  the  members  of  this  order  were  bound  to 
peipetual  chastity,  which  in  the  case  of  Vestals  was  called  incestus,  or 
onhaUowed  intercourse.     The  whole  matter  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  conmient  of  Asoonius  on  the  oration  for  Milo  (c.  12,  §  32), 
which  Weiske  first  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  passage :  "  Ob  severi- 
te<m  (quam  Cassius  in  judicio  ostenderat )  quo  ttrnpoit  tkx.  Pcrducitus, 
^fibtmus  plebist  crimincUus  est  L.  Metellunit  poniificem  maximum,  totum- 
$itf  collegium  pomtificum  male  judicasse  de  incesiu  virginum  vcstalium 
pod  unammodo  jSmiliam  damna/veratf  ctbsolverat  atUtm  duos.  Mar  dam 
tiLiciniam,  popidus  hunc  Cassium  creavit,  qui  de  eisdem  virginibus  qua- 
ffrd:  isque  et  utrasque  Ulas  etprcetei'ea  complures  alias,  nimia,  ut  eans- 
^hmUo  est,  asperitaU  usus,  damnairit."  [This  remarkable  error  of  all  pre- 
ceding commentators  is  corrected  by  Orelli.     The  trial  over  which 
li  CaaBius  Longinus  presided  took  place  a.u.c.  640,  and  in  it  the  virgins 
Hn  condemn^,  not  acquitted.    The  trial  alluded  to  by  Cicero  hap- 
ftokdd  in  681  (decvmus  annus  post  ahsolutionem  virginum);  it  must  then 
lave  been  the  trial  mentioned  in  Brut.  c.  67.    M.  Pupius  Piso,  cum  sor 
^Jhruiset  adde8cen8,nemo  haberi  est  cceptus  haberi  postea.    IJeinde  ex 
^irgiMtm  judicio  Tnagnam  laudem  est  adeptus.] 

*®  Poti  CapitoUi  a/utem  incensionem.  The  burning  of  the  capitol  here 
^nded  to  took  place  A.U.O.  670,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Scipio  and 
GL  Norbanus.  The  building  had  stood  415  years.  ("Sigon.  Fast.  Cons. 
p»  488,  ed.  Oxen.)  The  conflagration  was  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  keepers,  and  was  supposed  to  portend  some  great  evil.  The  Roman 
capitol  was  burnt  three  several  times.  First,  a.u.o.  670,  when  it 
^raa  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Catulus,  (a.u.o.  675).  A 
eeoond  time,  A.D.  70,  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
\sy  Vespasian ;  and  a  third  time,  at  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  was 
xwtored  by  Domitian,  his  son,  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever. 

*^  Satv^maUfius.  '<  During  tiie  Saturnalia."  The  Saturnalia  or  festival 
of  Saturn  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  It  took 
place  in  tiie  month  of  December,  beginning  on  the  17th,  and  lasting  for 
MTwal  days.  At  first  it  was  for  one  day,  afterwards  for  three,  (which 
^vw  the  case  in  Cicero's  time,)  and  by  the  order  of  Caligula  for  five  days. 
During  its  continuance,  all  orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting, 
friends  sent  presents  to  one  another,  and  the  slaves  were  entertained, 
and  even  waited  upon^  bj  their  zziastez^    The  licence  aWoTredi  &\i  jX^ 

JB  5 
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tumalibus  fieri,  atque  urbem  incendi  placeret ;  Cethegp 
nimium  id  longum  *  videri. 

V.  Ac,  *ne  longum  sitjQuirites,  tabellas  proferri  joBsimiU) 
qu8B  a  quoque  dicebantur  datsD.  Frimum  ostendimns  Cethegv 

*  signura :  cognovit.  Nos  linum  incidimus :  legimus.  Brit 
Bcriptum  ipsius  manu  Allobrogum  senatui  et  populo,  sese^ 

*  quaB  eorum  legatis  confirmasset,  esse  facturum :  orare,  nt 
item  illi  facerent,  qusD  sibi  legati  eomm  recepissent.  Tmn 
Cethegus,  qui  paullo  ante  aliquid  '  tamen  de  gladiis  ac  fliciii 
qusB  apud  ipsum  crant  deprebenssB,  respondisset,  dixissetqii^ 
se  semper  ^bonorum  ferramentorum  studiosum  fuisse,  ^fB- 
citatis  Uteris  debilitatus  atque  abjectus,  conscientia  convie* 
tus,  repente  conticuit.  Introductus  est  Statilius,  •  cognovit 
signum  et  manum  suam.  Eecitatse  sunt  tabell^B  in  eandem 
fere  sententiam :  confessus  est.     Turn  ostendi  tabellas  Len- 

festival  seemed  to  the  conspirators  to  afford  a  fayonrable  opportonit^ 
for  executing  their  murderous  design.  [Apud  majores  nostras  SaltwniBiA 
die  uno  finieharUur,  qui  erat  a,  d.  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.  (19th  Dec.)  8ed  fC^ 
quam  C.  Cceaar  huic  memi  duos  addidit  dies,  sexto  decimo  (17th  Deer.) 
ccepta  cdehrwri. — Macbob.  Saturn.  1, 10], 

^  VideH.  The  construction  is  here  slightly  changed,  which  is  not  US' 
usual  in  Cicero.  Compare  Cat.  4,  8.  Some  editions  have  viderehtTf  to 
which  Emesti  inclines.     But  the  emendation  is  unnecessa^. 

2  Ne  longum  sit,  "  Not  to  be  tedious."— raftcKflw.  "  The  lefcfcea' 
The  term  taheUce  refers  to  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  of  'Uiese  letU^ 
they  being  written  on  "tablets"  covered  with  wax.  Compare  notelOi 
page  77. 

^Signum.  "His  seal." — Cognovit.  "He  acknowledged  it  to  be  hit' 
— Nos  linwm  inddimus.  "We  cut  the  string,"  i  e.  open  the  lett* 
Compare  note  2,  page  78. — [Ipsius  manu.  For  men  of  rank  at  BooM^ 
on  ordinary  occasions,  employed  amanuenses. — ^Maokat.] 

^  Quoi  eorum  legatis  confirmasset.  "  What  he  had  assured  their  aiD' 
bassadors  ho  would." — Recepissent.  "  Had  taken  upon  themselTes  to 
promise."  [This  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  way  to  interpret  tSi 
Mackay  refers  sibi  to  Cethegus.] 

^  Tainen.  We  have  recalled  this  particle  with  Beck,  Doring,  and 
Schiitz,  as  required  by  the  context.  It  is  omitted  by  Emesti.  [I\mm* 
is  often  used  although  no  adversative  particle  precedes.  Ct.  de  Q[- 
iii.  7,  33.] 

•  Bonorum  f&rramenAorwm  studiosum.     "Fond  of  good  arms."    Fff-    j 
ramentum  is  properly  any  instrument  of  iron,  a  rod,  tool,  Ac.    The  use 
of  the  term,  on  this  occasion,  by  Cethegus,  may  have  been  intended  tf 
a  species  of  witticism,  paltry  enough  it  must  be  confessed,  for  the  p^^ 
pose  of  hiding  his  agitation  and  assuming  an  air  of  composure. 

7  Becitatis  Uteris,  &c.   "When  the  letter  had  been  read,  dispirited  and 
confounded,  convicted  by  the  force  of  conscience,  became  all  of  a  tod* 
den  silent" 
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tolo ;  et  qusBsivi,  9  cognosceretne  signum  ?    Annuit.     Est 

vero,  inquam,  signum  notum,  imago  avi  tui,  '°  clarissimi  viri, 

qiii  amavit  ^^  imice  patriam  et  cives  suos ;  quse  quidem  te  a 

tanto  scelere  etiam  muta  revocare  debuit.  "  liegimtur  eadem 

istione  ad  senatum  Allobrogum  populumque  literss :  si  quid 

de  his  rebus  dicere  yellet,  feci  potestatem.   Atque  ille  pnmo 

qoidem  ^'negavit:  post  autem  aliquanto,  toto  jam  indicio 

exposito  atque  edito,  surrexit :  quiBsivit  a  Gallis,  ^*  quid  sibi 

eflset  cum  iis :  quamobrem  domum  suam  venissent ;  itemque 

a  Vulturcio :  qui  cum  illi  breviter  constanterque  respondis- 

WDt,  per  quern  ad  eum,  quotiesque  yenissent,  quffisissentque 

ab  eo,  ^nmilne  secum  esset  de  fatis  Sibyllinis  locutus :  tum 

iUe  subito,  "scelere  demons,  quanta  vis  conscientisB  esset, 

Ofitendit.     Nam,  cum  id  posset   infitiari,  repente  praeter 

opinionem  omnium  confessus  est.     "  Ita  eum  non  modo  in- 


*  CoffnovU  figwum  et  momvm  suam.  ''Acknowledged  his  seal  and 
bttd-writing."— ^ViJeBof.  "Hia  letter.'' —  SerUentiaTiL  "Purport."— 
Oonfestut  est.     **  He  confessed  that  it  was  his." 

'  Oognoscereine  sigrwrn.  "Whether  he  knew  the  seal." — Annuit, 
'He  made  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the  affirmative." — Est  vero,  "  It  is 
ndeed."     Vero  is  here  equivalent  to  san^,  or  profecto. 

^  Clarissimi  wri.  The  ancients  had  miniatures  of  themselves  or  an- 
esters  on  their  seals.  The  grandfather  of  Lentulus,  here  alluded  to, 
lad  been  princeps  senoAus  in  his  day,  and  had  also  received  a  wuund, 
rhile  combating  on  the  side  of  the  patricians  against  the  followerd  of 
Siins  Qracchus. 

^  Umce,  "  Dearly,"  i  e.  as  the  one  sole  object  of  all  his  afifections. — 
^twm  fntUa.     "  Even  though  voiceless." 

**  JLegwfUw  eadem,  rcUionCf  &c.  "  The  letter  itself,  which  was  ad- 
loned  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Allobroges,  and  of  the  same 
BOOT  with  the  other  two,  is  then  read." 

*•  Negavit.  "  Declined  the  offer."  Equivalent  to  nega/vit  se  usurum 
m  facta  sibi  dicendi  potcstate. — Surrexit.  All  who  addressed  the  senate 
ad  to  rise,  unless  they  merely  expressed  their  assent  to  a  speaker  who 
ad  preceded  them. 

"  Quid  sibi  esset  cum  iis.  "  What  he  ever  had  to  do  with  them.'' — 
Ivi  cum  HUt  &C.  "  And  when  they  had  told  him  briefly  and  firmly  in 
eply." — Per  quern.    Namely,  Umbrenus.    (Sall.  Cat.  40.) 

^  Nihilne  secum,  &a  "  Whether  he  had  never  spoken  with  them 
onoeming  the  Sibylline  predictions."    Compare  note  5,  page  80. 

*•  Sedere  demens.  **  Deprived  of  all  judgment  by  a  sense  of  guilt." 
lumtia,  denotes  the  total  and  continued  absence  of  reason;  dementia. 
he  want  of  judgment  on  particular  occasions. 

^  Ita^     "  To  such  a  decree." — Ingenmm  iUtid,  &c.     " T\i8.t  a\y[V\\.^  oi 
lin^  and  that  experience  m  public  speaking  for  which,  lie  viaa  a\"w«J^* 
wtiBgaisbed'*    Cicero  (Brut.  64)  rajikB  liQnixAyx^  ^\x^<ci^%S^^ 
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genium  illud,  et  dicendi  exercitatio,  qua  semper  yalmt,  led 
etiam,  ^  propter  vim  sceleris  manifesti  atque  depreheiud,  im' 
pudentia,  qua  superabat  onmes,  improbitasque  defecit.  Yul- 
turcius  vero  subito  proferri  literas  atque  aperiri  juBsit,  qui 
sibi  a  Lentulo  ad  Catilinam  datas  esse  dicebat.  Atque  M 
'  vehementissime  perturbatus  Lentulus,  tamen  et  sigiiiim 
et  manum  suam  cognovit.  '  Erant  autem  scriptso  sine  no- 
mine, sed  ita :  ^'  Qui  sim,  scies  ex  eo,  quern  ad  te  misi.  Con, 
ut  vir  sis,  et  eogita,  *  quern  in  locum  sis  progressus,  et  vide^ 
quid  jam  tibi  sit  necesse.  Et  cura,  ut  omnium  tibi  auxibft 
adjungas,  ^  etiam  infimorum."  G^binius  deinde  intFoductoi^ 
cum  prime  impudenter  respondere  eoepisset,  ad  extrennm 


Hortensius :  and  on  another  occasion  {ihid.  66)  says  of  ^^iTn  :  **NifK^ 
mtUto  aecvs  P.  Lentubia,  cujus  et  excoffitandi  et  loquendi  tarditatem  kft 
bat  formce  dignitas,  corporis  motiu  plenvs  artis  et  venustatis,  vocit  t 
stuivitas  et  inagnUvdo.    Sic  in  hoc  nihil  prceter  actionem  fiUt," 

^  Propter  vim  sceleris,  &c.  "  From  the  enormity  of  hia  guilts"  Mm' 
festi  atque  deprehensi,  by  hendiodys  for  manifesto  deprehensL — Impdm 
tia.     "  That  effrontery." 

'"^  Vehementissime  pertwrhatus,  ''Though  very  violently  BfpbM^ 
As  if  qtbomins  were  expressed ;  and  hence  Qiq  presence  of  tomen>  '^  I0if 
in  the  succeeding  clause. 

^  Bramt  autemf  &c.  "  Now  it  was  written  without  any  name,  but  to 
the  following  purport."  The  terms  in  this  letter  do  not  exactly  agiV 
with  Sallust  {Cat.  44).  The  one  in  the  text  probably  is  the  more  o* 
rect  transcript.  [The  letter  in  Sallust  runs  thus :  **  Qui  sin^  ex  if 
quern  ad  te  misi^  cognosces.  Fac  cogites,  in  quanta  ccdamitate  sis  et  metit 
neris  te  virum  esse :  consideres,  quid  tuoe  raiiones  postidemt ;  auxUitmp^ 
ab  omnihuSj  etiam  ab  infimis.**] 

*  Quern  in  locum  sis  progresstLs.     "  Into  what  a  situation  you  luff ' 
advanced,"  i  e.  how  far  by  going  to  the  camp  of  Mallius,  you  hii» 
declared  your  real  intentions.     [Rather,  an  allusion  to  his  being  ^ 
clared  a  public  enemy,  and  this  corresponds  to  SaUust's  phraM^* 
qibanta  calamitate  sis.] 

*  Ftiam  vnfimorum.  "  Even  of  the  lowest."  Meaning  the  slaves,  flit 
lust  has,  **  ouuocUvu/m  petas  ah  omnihtbs,  etiam  ah  ivfimia.**  [Cf.  CiO.  A 
Off.  1,  13.     Est  atUem  infima  fortuna  servorwm.'] 

*  Insimulabant.  "  Alleged  against  him."  Donatus  makes  this  tflrii 
have  the  iiieaning  of  to  frame  a  charge  against  another,  whether  it  ^ 
true  or  false.  Thus,  "  Insimulare  est  crimen  ingerere,  Insimul&tio  i^ 
et  falsi  et  veri  criminis  incusatio.**  {Ad  Terent.  Phorm,  2,  3, 12.)  Se» 
alHo  Festus  :  "  Insimulare,  crimen  m  aliqttem  confingere," 

^  Cum  iUa,  &c.  "  Although  the  following  appeared  to  be  mostniBi^  j 
fest  indications  and  proofs  of  guilt." — Turn  nvulto,  &a  ^  StiU  titf*'  I 
seemed  far  more  convincing,  their  changing  colour,  the  expreniot  d  j 
their  eyes,  their  look,  their  silence." 

"  Sic  enim  obstupueramJt.    *'  For  so  astounded  were  they." — JSiefmti^ 
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nihil  ex  iis,  quae  Qalli  ^  insimulabant,  negavit.  Ac  mihi 
quidem,  Q^irites,  ^  cum  ilia  certissiina  sunt  visa  argumenta 
atque  indicia  sceleris,  tabellsB,  signa,  inanus,  deiiique  unius- 
cmusque  confessio ;  turn  multo  ilia  certiora,  color,  oculi, 
Toltus,  tacitumitas.  « Sic  enim  obstupuerant,  sic  terram 
intuebantur,  sic  furtim  nonnunquam  inter  se  adspiciebant, 
nt  non  jam  ab  aliis  indicari,  sed  ipsi  a  se  viderentur. 

VI.  Iin)ioiis  9  eipositis  atque  ^  editis,  Quirites,  senatum 
eonBolni,  "  de  sumnia  re  publica  quid  fieri  placeret.  Dictce 
nmt  "  a  pnncipibus  ^  acerrimsB  ac  fortissimsB  senteuti®,  quas 
Moatus  sine  ulla  varietate  est  consecutus.  Et  quoniam  non- 
dtun  est  ^*  perscriptum  senatus  consultum,  ex  memoria  vobis, 


^mnunquam,  &c.     **  They  from  time  to  time  exchanged  such  stolen 

faces  wiUi  each  other,  as  to  appear  no  longer  to  be  informed  against 
others,  but  to  be  informing  against  themselves." 
'  Expontis  aJtqw  editia.     "  Being  imfolded  and  made  known.'*    £x- 
fttUig  is  here  used  for  expUcatis.    Compare  Orat.  11 :  "  DifficUlimum  est 
ftmam  exponere  opHmi." 

^'  [EdUis.  Cicero  had  nominated  four  persons,  Corconius  (Prsotor), 
MeBBaia,  Nigidius,  and  App.  Claudius,  to  write  down  the  interrogatories 
VA  answers.  He  also  took  care  that  true  intelligence  should  be  pub- 
^ed.  *^  Indicivm  vn,  tabulas  pvMicas  rdatum  wm  contirmi  domif  sed 
^tteribi  ah  omnibvs  librarUa,  dimdi  passim  et  pervulgari,  atque  edi  popvlo 
•fiofliano  imperamf  divisi  toti  ItoLice,  emisi  m  omnes  provincias" — Sulla, 
115.] 

"  De  swmma  re  publica.  "  For  the  safety  of  the  republic  at  large." 
Bmmus  is  elegantly  joined  to  nouns  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that 
on  which  the  whole  thing  indicated  by  the  latter  depends.  Thus 
*iMima  res  puhlica  is  the  public  safety  and  every  thing  on  which  it  de- 
pends.    Compare  CaJt.  1,  5  :  "  Summa  solas  periditatur." 

*•  A  principibus.  "  By  the  leading  men."  The  princeps  senatus  was 
^ways  asked  his  opinion  first,  unless  consuls  elect  were  present,  who 
bad  on  such  occasions  the  preference.  After  these  had  expressed  their 
Sentiments,  the  consulareSf  or  men  of  consular  rank,  were  asked,  and 
litest  them  the  other  senators,  according  to  the  o£ices  they  had  filled. 
Or  were  then  filling.  Sometimes,  with  the  exception  of  the  princeps 
HMtus,  and  the  consuls  elect,  no  regular  order  was  observed.  The 
principeSf  on  the  present  occasion,  were  they  who  had  the  right  of 
Qzpressing  their  opinion  first,  and  who  in  that  sense  might  be  called 
leading  men. 

"  AcerrwMB  ac  fortissvnuB  semtemtia,  **  Opinions  full  of  spirit  and 
firmness." — Sine  uUa  varietate.  "  Without  a  dissenting  voice."  Lite- 
i»Dv,  "without  any  diversity  of  sentiment." 

**  PerscripttmL  "  Written  out,"  or  engrossed.  The  decrees  of  the 
•enate  were  written;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  engraved  on  tablets 
(^  brass.  So  that  perscriptum  is  here  in  fact  equivalent  to  cere  incisvm. 
{When  written  out  clearly,  they  were  deposited  in  the  Tre^Aux^.^ 
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Quirites,  quid  senatus  c^nsuerit,  exponam.  Primum  ' 
gratidB  verbis  amplissimis  aguntur,  quod  virtute,  coi 
providentia  mea,  res  publica  periculis  sit  Tnaximis  libc 
deiude  L.  Elaccus  et  C.  Fomtiuus  prsBtores,  quod  e 
opera  forti  fidelique  usus  essem,  merito  ac  jure  lauda^ 
atque  etiam  ^  viro  forti,  coUegSB  meo,  laus  impertitur, 
eos,  qui  hujus  coujurationis  participes  fiiissent,  ^a  si 
rei  publicsB  consiliis  removisset.  ^que  ita  censuenu 
P.  Lentulus,  ^cum  se  prstura  abdicasset,  ^in  custc 
traderetur:  [itemque  uti  0.  Oetbegus,  L.  StatHiui 
Gbbinius,  qui  omnes  prsesentes  erant,  in  custodiam  t 
rentur:]  atque  idem  Hoc  decretum  est  in  L.  Cassiun 


^  MiM  gratice,  &c  **  Thanks  are  rendered  me  in  the  fullest  U 
— Quod  eorvm  operaj  &a  "  Because  I  found  in  them  vigoron 
faithful  co-operation." 

^  Viro  forti.  Referring  to  C.  Antonius,  his  colleague  in  the  c 
ship,  who  had  been  on  Mendly  terms  with  Catiline,  but  was  < 
over  by  Cicero  to  the  cause  of  the  republic.  [A  difficulty  Ie 
started  by  Ahrei^s:  "A  very  curious  compliment  indeed  to  An 
for  this  species  of  praise  womd  indicate  not  only  that  he  was  pr 
the  whole  conspiracy,  but  even  a  confederate ;  besides,  from  the 
of  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  Antony  was  present,  yet  t 
contradicted  by  fact,  for  he  seems  to  have  a&eady  left  the  city  f 
purpose  of  pursuing  Catiline."  To  this  we  reply,  that  Cicero  is  s 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  senate  did  commend  Antony,  bui 
not  give  the  precise  words  of  their  decree,  the  words  quod  eo8  ,  . 
visset  being  Cicero's  own  interpretation  of  the  motives  which  gave  • 
to  the  decree.] 

'  A  suis  et  rei  puhliccB  consiliis.  **  From  his  own  and  the  comu 
the  republic."  Antonius  is  here  praised  for  not  having  aided  his  f( 
friends,  the  conspirators,  with  his  private  advice,  and  for  not  b 
imparted  to  them  any  of  the  measures  secretly  taken  by  his  coll 
and  the  senate  for  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy. 

*  Cwn  se  prcetura  ethdicasset.  "  After  he  had  abdicated  the  pi 
ship."  No  person  at  Rome  could  be  punished  while  holding  any  < 
This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  sacred  character  imparted 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  stations  of  magistracy,  by  the  aui 
having  been  taken,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  as  it  were  const 
before  they  were  conferred.  Hence  the  persons  of  magistrates 
deemed  sacred,  and  they  could  not  be  given  into  custody  imtal 
had  laid  down  their  office  and  become  private  individuals. 

'  In  custodiam.     Not  to  prison,  but  into  what  was  called  liberc 

todia.     This  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  individuals  of  rank ' 

accused  of  any  crime.    They  were  either,  as  in  the  present  msA 

given,  over  to  the  care  of  distinguished  persons,  who  thus  be 

reapoBsihle  for  their  appearance  when  it  was  required,  or  else 
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procarationein  incendendss  urbis  depoposcerat :  in  M. 
rium,  cai  ad  soUicitandos  pastores  Apuliam  esse  attri- 
ly  erci^  indicatum :  in  P.  Eurium,  qui  est  7  ex  iis  colonis, 
Fesulaa  L.  Sulla  deduxit :  in  Q.  Manlium  Chilonem, 
oa  cum  hoc  Furio  semper  erat  ^  in  hac  Allobrogum  sol- 
done  versatus :  in  P.  XJmbrenum,  ^libertinum  hominem, 
pnmum  Gullos  ad  Gktbinium  ^^perductos  esse  constabat. 
ue  ea  lenitate  senatus  est  usus,  Quirites,  ut  ex  tanta 
rafcione,  tantaque  yi  ac  multitudine  domesticorum  bos- 
"noyem  hominum  perditissimonun  poena  re  publica 
rvata,  reliquorum  mentes  sanari  posse  arbitraretur. 
e  etisun  ^' supplicatio  diis  immortalibus,  pro  singulari 


ed  in  the  dwelings  of  the  magistrates.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat. 
lie  writer  last  referred  to  gives  us  the  names  of  the  individuals 
hose  hands  the  conspirators  were  delivered.  [The  words  from 
€  down  to  in  cwtodtam  traderentur  are  omitted  by  Orelli  from 
ct ;  they  do  not  occur  in  the  best  MSS. — In  eustodiam,  Cf.  Sall. 
PerlecHa  Uteris,  cum  priua  onmea  signa  aua  recognovissent,  senatua 
Uf  vti  abdicoUo  magis^atu  Lentuliis  itemgue  ceteri  in  liberis  cua- 
{tic  ddtafiov  0vXaic^v,  Flxttabch,  Cic.  19)  hcibecmtur.  Hague 
'u$  Zewtvlo  Spintheri,  &c.] 

DcuntHonem.  **  The  task." — Cassius  and  the  persons  after-named 
obably  not  been  then  apprehended. 

Us  colonis.  "One  of  those  colonists."  The  MSS.  and  early 
IB  read  coloniis  for  colonis.  This  latter,  however,  is  without  any 
the  true  lection,  and  is  given  as  such  by  Aldus,  R.  Stephens, 
i,  Schiitz,  and  others.  In  adopting  it,  quas,  which  follows 
t,  must  of  course  be  changed  to  gieotf. 

Aoc  AUobrogum  aoUidtatione.  "In  this  tampering  with  the 
ages." 

terUnum  hominem.  "  A  freedman."  The  Roman  writers  use  the 
tbertinua  when  designating  a  freedman  generally,  but  libertus 
hey  name  the  master  to  whom  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
an  :  thus,  liberttia  Ccesaria,  but  ille  erat  liberti/Mia. 
rductoa.  Purposely  used  instead  of  deductoa,  to  convey  the  idea 
p  being  brought  to  Qabinius  for  corrupt  purposes,  ie.  for  the  ruin 
state.  "  Ineat  enim  verbo  perducere  notio  nequMice,  nam  meretricea 
i  dicuntwr."    (Ebnesti,  Clav.  Cic.) 

'que  ea  leniiatCy  &c.     "  And,  Romans,  the  senate  exercised  such 
as  to  think,"  &c.     A  tque  is  here  partly  intensive. 
ovtfnh  Jiominum,  &c.    [Of  these  nine  but  five  were  eventually  put  to 
Cf.  Cic.  Sttll.  11,  33,  mew  consUiia  ....  Sine  exercitu  quinque 
Inu  coTiyprehenaia  aique  confoaaia,  incenaione  whem,  i/ntemecione  cive8f 
\e  Italiam,  mteritu  rem  publicam  liberavi.     The  conBpiratoTa  ^m\i 
h  were  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  /Stetilius,  Gabiniua,  and  C«ii^ai\\xsi\ 
Tipogge.     "Could  be  brought  back  to  a  sound  state." 
jp«»w4a     "A  thanksgiving."    This  took  place,  o?  coMtae,  Vti  ^ 
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eorum  merito,  meo  nomine  decreta  est,  Quirites :  quod  miU 
primum  post  banc  urbem  conditam  ^togato  contigit:  efctt 
decreta  verbis  est,  "  Quod  xjbbem  nrcEimiis,  CiEDE  cmi 
Italiam:  bello  libebassem."  Qubb  suppHcatio  ai  m 
ceteris  conferatur,  Quirites, '  hoc  intersit,  quod  ceters  hm 
gesta,  hsBC  una,  conserrata  re  publica,  constituta  est.  'Afep 
illud,  quod  faciendum  primum  fuit,  ^  factum  atque  tmuM 
tum  est.  Nam  P.  Lentulus,  quamquam  ^  patefactus  indidi 
et  confessionibus  suis,  judicio  senatus,  non  modo  preiiod 
jus,  verum  etiam  civia  amiserat,  tamen  magistratu  se  aM 
cayit :  ^  ut,  qu®  religio  C.  Mario,  clarissimo  viro,  non  fM 
quo  minus  C.  Glauciam,  de  quo  nihil  nominatim  erat  deen 
turn,  praetorem  occideret,  ea  nos  religiono  in  privato  P.  La 
tulo  puniendo  liberaremur. 


the  temples.  Couches  were  spread  in  them  for  the  gods,  as  if  abonfcl 
feast,  aud  their  images  were  taken  down  from  their  pedestal^  ■ 
placed  upon  them  around  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  ikhi 
dishes.  This  was  called  a  Lectitterniwnt  (Le.  Ucti  Hen^dtaniMr.)  ft 
author  of  the  decree  ordaining  a  supplicatio  in  the  present  insUnoeH 
L.  Cotta.     (Cic.  Phil  2,  6,-14,  8.)    Vide  Adam,  Jiom.  Antiq.  p.  251 

^  Togato.  "  Arrayed  in  the  robe  of  peace.**  A  tuppliccUio  had  mW 
before  this  been  decreed  except  for  some  success  in  war. — Themilitv 
cloak  of  the  Romans  was  the  aagunif  short,  fastened  in  front  by  a  dii| 
and  of  a  red  colour. 

'  Hoc  intersit.  «  Will  be  found  to  differ  in  this.**  The  use  of  * 
subjunctive  must  be  here  noted,  as  indicating  modesty,  and  !■ 
positive  than  the  indicative  would  have  been.  Compare  the  Gitf 
form  of  expre.seion,  tovto  cia^poi  dv. 

*  Atque  illud.  Compare  the  language  of  Emesti :  "  Ed  forma  m 
dudendi  loci  h:iie  LiHna.    Sic  atque  hiec  dicta  iurU,  et  HmUia." 

*  Factum  atf/ue  tramactum  e^ft.  A  form  borrowed  either  froffi^ 
technicalities  of  the  law,  or  from  the  language  of  the  Roman  satf 
rites. 

^  Patefa^iu.  "  Fully  detected,**  [here  used  in  the  sense  of  mei 
fejittLS,] — Tamen  magistratUf  &c.  Cicero  conmiends  the  wise  cantioi 
the  fsenate  in  not  punishing  an  individual  while  invested  with  an  cfl 
of  magistracy. 

Ut  qtuB  reUgtOf  &c.  "  In  order  that  we,  in  punishing  Puhl 
Lentulus  as  a  private  individuaL  might  be  free  from  that  lelilgio 
scruple,  which,  however,  had  not  prevented  Cains  Marius  firom  pnn 
to  death  Caius  Glaucia,  concerning  whom  nothing  had  been  decreed 
name,  while  actually  invested  with  the  office  of  prsetor."  [SJii 
==duintatiOf  meius,  Steixm.]  The  elegant  construction  of  rum  fiurd 
Mario  (mo  minus  occiderety  &a,  must  be  noted  by  the  student  litenl 
"had  found  no  existence  for  C.  Marius,  (Le.  in  the  bosom  rf 
Marius)  so  that  he  might  the  less  on  that  account  put  to  death,*  t 
{Arnold  acutely  remarks  that  the  Bvtuatvoii  of  Antonins  when  ordfl 
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YII.  Nxrvo,  quoniam,  Quirites,  sceleratissimi  periculosis- 
uique  belli  nefarios  duces  ^captos  jam  et  comprehensos 
netis,  ezistimare  debetis  omnes  CatilinsD  copias,  omnes 
«s  atque  opes,  his  depulsis  urbis  periculis,  concidisse. 
^em  quidem  ego  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  providebam 
imo,  Quirites,  remoto  Catilina,  nee  mihi  esse  P.  Lentuli 
omnum,  ^nec  L.  Cassii  adipes,  nee  Cethegi  furiosam  te- 
eritatem  pertimescendam.  *^  lUe  erat  unus  timendus  ex 
B  omnibus,  sed  tamdiu,  dum  mcenibus  urbis  continebatur. 
mnia  norat,  "  omnium  aditus  tenebat ;  appellare,  tentare, 
Uicitare  poterat,  audebat :  "  erat  ei  consilium  ad  facinus 
turn :  consilio  autem  neque  lingua,  neque  manus  deerat. 
Tarn  ad  certas  res  conficiendas  certos  homines  delectos  ac 


unst  Catiline,  cloeely  resembled  that  of  Marius  when  forced  by 

i  senate  to  crush  Glaucias.] 

'  Capt08  et  comprehensos,      "  Arrested  and  in  ctistody." — Exittimare 

SdU.     *'You  ought  to  rest  assured." — His  deptUsiSy  &o.     "These 

agers  that  threatened  our  ci^  being  now  warded  ofif." 

*  Quern  mUdem  ego,  &c.    **  When  I  was  endeavouring  to  drive  that 

Uvidual  from  the  city."    Quern,  commencing  a  clause,  is  here  equi- 

lent  to  illvm,  referring  to  Catiline. 

'  Somnwn.     "  The  drowsiness."    Equivalent  to  somnoleTitiam.    Len- 

lus,  although  a  man  of  talent,  was  remarkable  for  his  indolent  and 

Kurious  habits.     In  principle  he  was  a  complete  profligate.      [For 

nnum,  in  several  MSS.  occurs  the  reading  somnium,  Le.  somniumt  quod 

ttis  SibyUinis  de  Catilina  et  de  suo  imperio  se  comperisse  dicebat.'] 

^  Nee  L.  Cassii  adipes.    "  Nor  the  lazy  corpulence  of  Lucius  Cassiun." 

2«p«  is  literally  "  fat."    It  is  here  equivalent  to  corpus  obesitate  et 

nguetudine  tardum  et  stolidum,  conveying  the  idea  of  laziness  and 

ilnees.     The  English  expression,  "  fat-headed,"  (if  it  be  not  from  the 

^ench  fat,)  is  somewhat  analogous.     [Orelli  retains  adipes,  Emesti 

ids  adipem,  but  numerus  pluraUs  in  hoc  forvn/uLa  usitatior."] 

*^  UU,     Referring  to  CatUine. — Sed  tamdiu,     **  But  so  long  only." 

^  Omnium  aditus  tenebat,    ["  He  knew  the  means  of  access  to  all" 

ndtat,  Le,  norat.  Cf.  Vibo.  ^n,  iv.  291 :  Sese  inttrea.  . . .  Tentaturum 

'Uus,  et  qwe  mollissima  fandi  Tempora.] — Appellare,  tcntare,  &c.     "  He 

18  able,   he  dared,   to  address,   sound,   tamper  with."     Heumann 

Bpects  audebat  of  being  superfluous  here,  but  it  refers,  in  fact,  to 

lat  oomes  immediately  after,  **  consilio  neque  lingua  neque  manus 

erat," 

^  £r€U  ei  contUvum,  &c.     "  He  had  a  cimning  well  fitted  for  the 

inning  of  crime,  to  that  cunning  neither  tongue  nor  hand  was 

oimg."    Lingua  refers  to  Catiline's  powers  of  persuasion ;  ma/nus,  to 

I  laborious  perseverance,  and  his  daring  execution  of  what  he  had 

inned. 

^  Jom  ad  eertat  res,  &c.     **  Nay,  too,  he  had  particular  persons  se- 

ted  and  aasigned  for  the  accomplishment  of  partic\ilar  q\>^^\i&,  v^ 
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descriptos  habebat.  [Neque  vero,  cum  oliquid  mandaTerat, 
confectum  putabat.]  ^  Ninil  erat,  quod  non  ipse  obiret,  oo- 
curreret,  vigilaret,  laboraret:  ^frigua,  sitimy  famem  ferwi 
poterat.  Hunc  ego  hominem,  ^tam  acrem,  tarn  paratnm, 
tarn  audacem,  tarn  eallidum,  tarn  in  scelere  Ti^;ilaiLtein,  tun 
^in  perditis  rebus  diligeutem,  nisi  ex  domesticis  insidusiD 
castrense  latrocinium  compulissem,  (dicam  id»  quod  sentio^ 
Quirites,)  non  facile  banc  tantam  molem  mali  a  ceiyicibai 
yestris  depulissem.  ^  'Non  ille  nobis  Saturnalia  constituissei; 
neque  tanto  ante  exitii  et  £i.ti  diem  rei  publican  denuntiayiBfle^ 
^nec  commisisset,  ut  signum,  ut  litersB  busb  testes  Tnanifftrf 
Bceleris  deprehenderentur.  Quas  nunc,  illo  absente,  sk 
gesta  sunt,  ut  nullum  in  privata  domo  furtum  unquam  d 
tarn  palam  inventum,  quam  hsec  in  tota  re  publica  conjuxalai) 


each  one  had  his  diBtinct  and  allotted  sphere  of  action.  Certoa  homim 
in  this  passage  is  commonly  rendered  "  trusty  adherents,"  "  men  at 
whom  he  could  rely,"  and  this  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  Ai 
general  meaning  of  certtu  ;  but  the  presence  of  certcu  res  in  the  niai 
sentence  seems  naturally  to  call  for  the  meaning  we  haye  given.  CSefl0% ' 
besides,  elsewhere  uses  certus  for  the  pronoun  quidam.  Thus  Ik  dw*  j 
Or.  c.  16  :  ^^Hahet  certos  sui  stydiosos,  qui,*  &c.,  and  Pro  MaredL 6 •' ' 
"  Imolentiam  certorum  hominum  extimescere." 

^  Nihil  erat,  quodf  &c.  "  There  was  nothing  in  which  he  himself  cttj 
not  engage,  lend  aid,  watch,  labour/'  Occurro  here  has  the  meaning  rfl 
to  hasten  to  lend  aid,  to  arrive  seasonably  or  in  time,  and  rises  in  nif  ^ 
nification  above  obeo,  which  is  employed  in  its  primitive  senses  "to 
come  in  contact  with,"  (o6,  "  against,"  and  ire,  "  to  engage  in.")  CoB-j 
pare,  as  regards  the  meaning  here  assigned  to  occurro,  PlauL  PtU-] 
prd.  43  :  Cic.  Phil.  1,  4,  &c. 

^  FrigibSj  sifinif  &c.  Compare  the  accoimt  which  Sallust  gives  of  Gtf>! 
line  (c.  5),  "  Coi'ptts  pattens  inedice,  vigUice,  algoria,  supra  quam  eiMSMB| 
credibUe  est." 

'  Tarn  acrem.    "So  vigorous,"  Le.  so  active  in  what  regarded  his  ( 
interests.     Compare  the   explanation  of  Dobino,  "  acrius,  quod 
expcdiat,  perspicientem." — Tarn  paratum.     "  So  prepared,"  L  a  prepi 
to  act  on  every  emei^ency.     Paratus  is  often  put,  as   in  the  pnaflA' 
instance,  without  any  thing  expressed  to  which  it  may  directly  nfo 
Compare  Ge^vius,  ad  loc. 

*  Jti  perditis  rebus.  "  In  a  ruinous  cause."  Literally,  "  in  the  midlk. 
of  ruined  affairs." — Domesticis  insidiis.  "  Secret  plots,"  i  e.  plot!  iJ" 
home,  or  in  the  city,  as  opposed  to  the  camp.  ^ 

'  Non  ille  nobis  SatwrncUia,  &c.  "  He  would  not  have  fixed  upon  tt> 
festival  of  Saturn  for  us,"  L  e.  for  our  destruction.  He  would  not  lav* 
put  off  so  long  the  day  of  execution.     Consult  note  11,  p.  81. 

^  Nee  commisissetj  &c.     "  Nor  have  risked,  that  his  seal,  his  lettm 
Buch  manifest  proofs  of  guilt,  ahoxild.  be  seized." — [/»  tota  re  jpidte 
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nifesto  inventa  atque  deprehensa  est.  Quod  si  Catilina  in 
»e  ad  hanc  diem  remansisset :  quamquam,  quoad  fuit, 
nibus  ejus  consiliis  ^occurri  atque  obstiti,  tamen,  ut 
issiine  cUcam,  dimicandum  nobis  cum  illo  fuisset,  nequo 
( imquam,  dnm  ille  in  urbe  hostis  esset,  tantis  periculis 
1  publicam,  tanta  pace,  tanto  otio,  tanto  silentio,  liberas- 
ana. 

nil.  QxTAMQiTAH  liBdo  Omnia,  Quirites,  ita  sunt  a  me 
mnistrata,  ut  deorum  immortalium  ^  nutu  atque  cousilio 
gesta  et  provisa  esse  videantur.  Idque  ciun  9  conjectura 
uequi  possumus,quod  vix  yidetur  bumani  consilii  tantarum 
mn  gubematio  esse  potuisse :  tum  vero  ^  ita  praesentes  bis 

rribus  opem  et  auxilium  nobis  tulerunt,  ut  eos  psBne 
videre  possemus.  "  Nam,  ut  ilia  omittam,  "  visas  noc- 


H  Orelli,  instead  of  the  vulgar  reading  tarUa  in  repttblica  cmjuratio, 
'k  tcta  re  pubiUca  is  opposed  to  in  privata  domo.] 
Oxwrri  atque  obsHti.  **  I  met  and  obstructed."  The  meaning  of 
•ti  18  here  also,  as  in  a  previous  passage,  to  arrive  seasonably,  and 
•bie  for  action,  but  this  action  is  now  of  an  opposing  character,  as 
ither  denoted  by  the  presence  of  obatiti. 

ffutu  atque  consUio.  "  By  the  very  will  and  design."  Nutus  is 
equivalent  to  volvmiaSy  and  has  a  figurative  reference  to  the 
Onion  of  one's  assent  by  nodding  the  head.  Compare  the  well- 
vn  passage  in  Homeb  {II,  1,  528,  seqq.)^  and  the  verb  Karavtvoai. 
Conjectura  consequL  ["Arrive  at  by  putting  the  incidents  to- 
er,"  i.  e.  by  comparing  and  examining  the  events.] — Qaod  vix 
)i(r,  Ac.  "  Because  the  direction  of  affairs  so  important  in  their 
acter,  seems  scarcely  possible  to  have  fallen  within  the  range  of 
an  wisdom."  By  tanta/rum  rerum  gubematio  he  means  the  piloting 
h»  vessel  of  the  state  amid  the  dangers  by  which  it  had  just  been 
randed. — [Idque  cum — tum  vero.  "  And  as  well  we  may  arrive  at 
oonclusion  by  putting  the  circumstances  together,  as  also  more 
BaaUy  because  the  guidance,"  &c.  Cum,  tvm  followed  by  vero,  gives 
bar  prominence  and  emphasis  to  the  latter  of  two  clauses.  See 
FT,  §  63.] 

Ita  prcesentes,     "So  manifestly."    So  immediately  present. — His 
oriibus,     "  During  the  present  crisis." 

Nam,  ut  iUa  omittam^  &c.  "  For,  that  I  may  omit  the  following 
□Qustances."  Cicero  passes  over,  with  only  a  slight  mention,  these 
ifestationB  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  dwell  with  more 
I  on  the  omen  afforded  by  the  erection  of  the  statue. 
Vuat  noctwno  tempore,  &c.  These  were  meteoric  appearances,  con- 
id  probably  with  the  aurora  borealis,  and  resembling  burning 
MB. — Ardoremqv>e  cceli.  "And  the  blaziug  of  the  sky."  The 
mnena  here  alluded  to  by  Cicero  displayed  themselves  durm^  \i\% 
nlahip,  and  were  interpreted  aa  portending  the  conspiiacy  oi  O^i.^i'^iTi^* 
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• 

tumo  tempore  ab  occidente  faces  ardoremque  coeli,  *iiti 
minum  jactus,  ^  ut  terrse  motus,  cetera  qusD,  [qusB  tam  mif 
nobis  consulibus,  facta  sunt,  ut  hsBc,]  qusB  nunc  fiuht,  'caof 
dii  immortales  viderentur :  hoc  certe,  Quirites,  quod  ^ 
dicturus,  neque  praetermittendum,  neque  relinquendum  k 
Nam  profecto  memoria  tenetis,  *Cotta  et  Torquato  conq 
bus,  5  complures  in  Capitolio  res  *  de  cobIo  esse  percum 
cum  7et  simulacra  deorum  immortalium  ^depulsa  sunt^ 
statusB  veterum  bominum  dejectsB,  et  ^  legum  »ra  liquefid 


The  orator  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  poem  De  OonndcUUf  aflf 
ment  of  which  has  come  down  to  us  {De  Dvo.  1,  11)  : — 

"  Quid  vero  Phoebifax  tristis  nuntia  belliy 
Quce  magmMn  ad  culmen  flammato  a/rdore  volabatf 
PrcedpUes  codi  partes,  ohUusque  petisset,**  Ac 

Compare  the  account  of  Dk)  Cassius  (37,  25)  :  XafiirdStQ  ivakl 
Tov  ovpavbv  airb  riov  dvtrfiuiv  dvidpafiov.     So  also  JuLins  QBBIQIId 
(c.  122,  p.  205,  seqq.  ed.  Oudend.),  in  enumerating  the  prodigifli  ■ 
made  their  appearance  at  this  period,  speaks  of  a  "  trait  ardm 
occasu  ad  codvm  extenta"  which  suits  very  well  one  of  the  aspeoll 
the  aurora  borealis. 

^  Ut  fvlminvm  jactus.  "  Not  to  mention  the  hurling  of  tiraiil 
bolts."  Supply  omittam. — ^The  allusion  is  to  thunder  heard  ftoij 
serene  sky,  which  the  ancients  always  regarded  as  a  very  special  oM 
Compare  Cio.  de  Div.  1.  c. : —  i 

"Aut  cum  teri'ibili  percuUus  fvlmine  civia 
Luce  serenanti  vitalia  himina  linquit.** 

So  Dio  Cassius  (1,  c),  in  alluding  to  this  same  occasion,  remiifc 
Kepavvoi  kv  alQplq.  ttoXXoi  iTrcffov;  and  Julius  Obsequens  (L  c),  "j^ 
mine  pleraque  decussa  Sereno.  Vargunteius  Pompeiua  de  ccdo  «• 
mattM."    Compare  Horace,  Od.  1,  34,  5. 

'  Ut  terrcB  motus.  So  Dig  Cassius  (1.  c.)  remarks  :  icai  ri  y^  iax^ 
IffiiffOt],  and  Julius  Obsequens  (L  c),  "  Terrce  motu  Spolkvm  uk 
concussvm,  et  qucedam  corruerunt." 

^  Canere.  "  To  foretell ; "  a  term  borrowed  from  the  langoagi ' 
prophecy,  and  deriving  its  meaning  in  the  present  instance  frooi  fl 
early  custom  of  predicting  in  verse. — Prcetermit. — relinqtbend.  Pr^ 
mittimus  ea,  quoe  ne  attingimus  quidem:  relinquim/us  jam  staeeftif 
Muret.  [Comp.  de  Off.  iii  2.  Negant  eum  locum  a  Paiuetio  pnM 
missum,  sed  cormitto  rdictvm,^ 

*  Cotta  et  Torquato  consiUibus.    Two  years  previously. 

^  Complures  res.  The  common  text  has  turres  in  place  of  retfl 
this  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Emesti,  Schiitz,  and  others.  Asm 
the  objects  afterward  enumerated  as  struck  with  lightning,  towen  i 
not  named.  Neither  is  there  any  mention  made  of  them  in  the  t«B 
of  Cicero,  where  he  describes  the  events  of  his  consulsliip.  Ifc 
were,  in  fact,  no  towers  in  t\xe  Co^l^ioV.    ^Steinmetz  retains  tturti; 
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I  est  etiam  ille,  qui  lianc  urbem  condidit,  Bomulus : 
I  inauratuin  in  Capitolio  panrum  atque  lactentem, 
us  lupinis  inhiantem,  fuisse  memimstis.  Quo  quidem 
■e,  cmn  aruspices  "ex  tota  Etruria  conyenissent,  casdes 
incendia,  et  legum  interitum,  et  bellum  civile  ac  do- 
im,  et  totius  urbis  atque  imperii  occasum  appropin- 
dixemnt,  nisi  dii  immortales,  omni  ratione  placati, 
.umine  prope  fata  ipsa  flexissent.   Itaque  illorum  re- 


d  arcea  etiam  <Bde$  mctgn^/icaa  in  aUvm  exstructas  did,  pluribm 
docuerat  Broukhous."]    Boitiger  also  assents  to  the  propriety 
Bti*s  emendation  (which  is  sanctioned  besides  by  several  MSS.) 
^(igcain  fUr  dffentlichen  SchtUen  wid  Schiullekrer,  voL  ii  p.  2. 
qb{o.     "  From  heayen,**  i  e.,  with  lightning. 
dacra  deorwn,  &c.     Compare  Cic.  L  o.     ''  Et  diwm  simulacra 
ftdminis  ardor,**     Not  only  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  but  the 
ilso  of  other  deities  were  struck  on  this  occasion.     Compare 
SIUS,  Kui  dydKiia  t&  dWa  re,  xai  Ai5C)  ^fcl  kIovoq  iSpvfikvov, 
ilsa  awnit,    "Were  dislodged  from  their  pedestals."— »Sifa^i«(S 
homvnum,     Cicero,  in  the  verses  already  alluded  to,  makes 
oi  the  statue  of  Natta,  one  of- the  Pinarii,  a  priest  of  Hercules. 
tm  asra  liquefcKta.     "  The  brazen  tables  of  the  laws  were 
The  laws  were  engraven  on  brazen  tablets,  which  were  kept 
ipitoL — [Tactus,  afflaius  leviter  fulmine. — Stein.] 
n  ina^uraium,  &c.     "  A  gilded  image  of  whom  you  remember 
ie  Capitol,  small  of  size,  and  sucking,  opening  its  lips  to  the 
he  wolf."    This  group  was  thrown  down  from  its  base.    Com- 
language  of  Cigebo,  1.  c. : — 

"  JJic  sUveatria  erat,  Bomani  nominia,  cUtriXy 
Martia,'  quce  parvoa  Mavortia  aemine  natoa 
Uberibua  gravidia  vitali  rore  rigahat ; 
Q^KB  tvm  cum  pueria  jtammaXo  fvlminia  ictu 
Conddit,  atque  airulaa  pedum  veatigia  liquit." 

I  inaura^um  very  probably  refers  to  a  statue  or  image  of  bronze 
I  regards  the  mode  of  representing  Romulus  and  Remus,  here 
to,  consult  Rascjhe,  Lex.  Bei  Nvm.  (voL  iL  pp.  1886 — 1890.) 
toia  Etruria,  The  Romans  derived  all  their  knowledge  of 
n  from  Etruria.  This  became,  of  course,  a  very  useful  engine 
vrith  the  patricians,  as  it  augmented  the  subservience  of  the 
e  to  those  who  claimed  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the 
by  which  the  gods  might  be  propitiated.  Compare  Cic.  de 
1. 

nvmine  prope  fata,  &c.  "  Should  by  their  interposition  almost 
the  fates  themselves."  According  to  the  pagan  creed,  the 
f  fate  were  either  conditional  or  imconditional.  The  former 
alteited  and  softened  down,  the  latter  could  not  be  changed, 
^».  3,  76,)  but  merely  delayed  or  put  off  for  a  season,  (^n. 
md  7,  316.) 


i 
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sponsis  tunc  et  ^  Indi  per  decern  dies  fkcti  Bunt,  ne 
mla,  qu3d  'ad  placanaos  deos  pertineret,  preteimia 
iidemqne  userunt,  simulfurrum  Jovis  facere  ^majnc 
excelao  collocare,  et  coatra,  atque  ante  fuerat,  ad  oi 
convertere:  ac  se  sperare  dixerunt,  si  illud  signon 
videtis,  soils  oitum,  et  forum  cnriamque  conspiceret, : 
ea  consilia,  qus  clam  essent  inita  contra  salutem  urbi 
imperii  *  illustrarentur,  ut  a  senatu  populoque  Soma 
spici  possent.  Atque  illud  ita  coUocandum  consu 
^  locaverunt ;  sed  tanta  fuit  opens  tarditas,  ut  neqne 
perioribus  consulibus,  neque  a  nobis  ante  hodiemui 
collocaretur. 

IX.  HiG  quis  potest  esse,  Quirites,  f  tarn  aversns 
tarn  praeceps,  tam  mente  captus,  qui  neget,  hsec  oAu 
Tidemus,  prsecipueque  banc  urbem,  deorum  immoi 
nutu  atque  potestate  administrari  P  Etenim  cum  e 
responsum,  csedes,  incendia,  interitumque  rei  public) 
parari,  ^  et  ea  per  cives ;  qw  turn  propter  magmti 


^  LudL  Public  games  and  scenic  exhibitions  were  the  nsuf 
of  propitiating  the  gods.  Compare  Liyt,  7,  2  :  "  Ludi  quoqi 
inter  alia  caiestis  tree  ^jplacamina  inatUuti  dxcwUur.** 

^  Ad  placancU)8  deoi.  Most  MSS.  have  plctcandos,  some  pla 
Emesti  and  Orelli  give  the  former  the  preference.  The  genu 
ever,  is  defended  by  Beck,  and  is  more  direct  than  the  pas 
ticiple  or  gerundive  would  have  been. 

'  Majus.  "  Larger  than  the  former  one." — Q^od  videttB.  ' 
you  now  see  erected." 

*  lUustrarentur.  "  Would  be  brought  so  clearly  to  light" 
iUudf  &c.  "  Now  the  consuls  of  that  year  made  arrangements 
this  statue  placed  in  the  manner  directed."  Locare  is  "  to 
for/'  or,  *'  make  arrangements,"  to  have  a  thing  done ;  condut 
contract  to  do  a  thing."  The  persons  who  undertook  any  sucli 
employment  were  called  redemptores.  The  verbs  tuscipere  and  t 
are  also  employed  in  the  sense  of  conducere,  especially  the  lattc 

*  Locaverunt.  "  Contracted  for  its  being  so  placed."  Son 
read  coUocaverunt,  but  incorrectly.  The  true  lection  was  fi 
gested  by  Gruter,  and  adopted  by  Graevius,  whom  Emesti  an( 
follow. 

*  Superioribvs  consvlihus.  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Figulus. — A  nol 
ferring  to  himself  and  C.  Antonius  his  colleague  in  the  consuls 

'  Tam  aversua  a  vero,  "  So  great  an  enemy  to  the  trut 
expression  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  showing  aversion  by 
away  from  an  object. — Tam  prcsceps.  "  So  inconsiderate." — Tc 
captus.     "  So  blind."    So  deprived  of  all  mental  vision. 

^  M  ea,     "And  that  too."     The  Greek  usage  is  Bimilai 
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lenun  nonnullis  incredibilia  yidebantur,  ea  non  modo 
itata  a  nefariis  civibus,  yemm  etiam  suscepta  esse  sen- 
is.  'Illud  vero  nonne  ita  praesens  est,  ut  nutu  Jovis 
tdzni  MaxiTni  factum  esse  videatur,  ut,  cum  hodiemo  die 
ane  per  forum  meo  jussu  et  conjurati,  et  "eorum  indices, 
edem  Concordia  ducerentur,  eo  ipso  tempore  signum 
ueretur  ?  Quo  coUocato,  atque  ad  vos  senatumque  con- 
0,  omnia  et  senatus  et  vos,  qusa  erant  contra  salutem 
lium  cogitata,  illustrata  et  patefacta  yidistis.  Quo  etiam 
)re  sunt  isti  odio  supplicioque  digni,  qui  non  solum 
lis  domiciliis  atque  tectis,  sed  etiam  deorum  "templis 
e  delubris  sunt  nmestos  ac  nefarios  ignes  inferre  conati. 
ibus  ego  si  me  restitisse  dicam,  nimium  mihi  sumam,  et 
sim  ferendus.  "  Hie,  ille  Jupiter  restitit :  ille  Capito- 
ille  baBC  templa,  ille  banc  urbem,  ille  vos  omnes  salvos 
voluit.  Diis  ego  immortalibus  ducibus  ^^  banc  mentem, 
[tea,  voluntatemque  suscepi,  atque  ad  bsec  tanta  indicia 
mi*     ^'  Jani  vero  ilia  Allobrogum  sollicitatio  sic  a  Len- 

'Et  ea  per  cives,    [This  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.    Some 

9rdiH8  embus.'] 

'.  vero,  &C.     "  Is  not  the  following  circumstance,  however,  so 

in  its  character  as  to  seem,"  &c.  The  repetition  of  ut  in  this 
is  inelegant.  Emesti  makes  the  first  ut  equivalent  in  some 
x>  qviod,  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  Doring  remarks,  that 
^ords  have  fallen  out  between  videcUur  and  the  second  v^, 
feme  2>er  forum,  &c.  This  Boettiger  concludes  was  all  a  matter  of 
»us  arrangements  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  and  intended  to  produce 
pression  upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  populace. 
lorwm  indices.  The  Allobroges  and  Vulturcius. — In  cedem  Covr 
g.  This  temple  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forum,  at 
nd  of  the  Capitoline  hill.     (Donat.  de  Rom.   Vet.  lib.  2,  a  8, 

Vemplis  atque  ddubris.    Consult  note  10,  page  73. — Fwtiestos  ac 

io8  ignes,    "  Destructive  and  unhallowed  fires." 

};wibm  ego,  &c.    "  Were  I  to  say  that  it  was  I  who  successfully 

ed  them,"  i  e.  who  defeated  their  attempts. 

\Ue,  Hie  Jupiter  restitit.    "  Yon  Jupiter,  yon  Jupiter  defeated  their 

ipts."     lUe  denotes  the  gesture  of  the  orator,  pointing  to  the 

?^-erected  statue.     The  pronoun  Ule,  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  is 

rendered  by  the  simple  pronoun  "  he,"  with  an  emphasis  resting 

it. 

Wane  mentem  voluntatemque  suscepi.    "  Have  I  formed  this  design 

nil,"  L  e.  of  exposing  to  view  the  plans  of  wicked  men. 

Tam  vero,  &c    The  true  reading  of  this  passage   is   doubtfuL 

on  inserted  suscepta  after  hostibus,  on  the  suggestion  of  Emesti, 

>sing  that  otherwise  sollicitatio  would  have  no  verb  to  'w^n.Oa.  \\i 
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tulo  ceterisque  domesticis  bostibus,  tanta  les  [tain  di 
menter]  credita  et  ignotis  et  barbaris,  commiBsaBqne  liioji 
nunquam  essent  profecto,  nisi  ab  diis  immortahbuB  Ul 
tantsB  audacisB  consilium  esset  ereptum.  Q^id  yero  ?  ^4 
homines  G^i,  ex  civitate  male  pacata,  quffi  gens  xmazeiUl 
qusB  populo  Eomano  bellum  facere  et  posse  et  non  ndh 
videatur,  ^spem  imperii  et  rerum  amplissunamm  nltro  aili| 
patriciis  hominibus  oblatam  negligerent,  vestramque  BalnM 
^  suis  opibus  anteponerent ;  id  non  divinitus  factam  e^ 
putatis  t  *  prsDsertim  qui  nos  non  pugnando,  sed  fcaceoil 
superarent  ? 

X.  QuAMOBBEM,  Quirites,  quoniam  ^  ad  omnia  pnlTiofll 
supplicatio  decreta  est,  ^  celebratote  illos  dies  cum  conJQp 


can  be  referred.  [But  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  alteratuminfti 
text.  We  may  simply  supply  comtmaaa  esset  to  the  fiist  clause  from  ttl 
second ;  the  construction  will  then  run  thus,  Jam  wro  iOa  ill 
hrogwm  sollicUatio — tantay  res  tarn  demerUer  credita  et  ignotis  fi  (oriflriH 
wwMiwim0  esset  commissa  sic  a  LerUtdo  ceterisque  domesticis  hosti^  fitffi 
qv>e  mmquam  essent  commissce  nisi,  &c. ;  i  e.  That  tampering  with  ft| 
Allobroges, — so  important  a  matter  so  madly  entnistea  to  those  ih 
were  both  strangers  and  enemies — ^would  never  have  been  risked  1| 
Lentulus  and  our  other  foes  within  the  walls,  &c.] 

^  Ut  homines  QaU%  &c.  Supply  before  ut  the  words  amme  putasM 
esty  or  something  equivalent.  "  Is  it  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  ftet  ^ 
Gauls,"  &c. — Male  pacata.    "  Hardly  brought  to  subjection." 

'  Spem  imperiif  &c.  "  The  hope  of  dominion  and  of  the  most  exhi 
sive  aggrandizement." — A  patriciis  hominibw.  Alluding  to  Lentola 
Cethegus,  and  others  of  the  conspirators. 

^  Suis  opibus,  "  To  their  own  interest." — Id  non,  &a  The  oonuMl 
text  has  fwrme.  We  have  given  n(m  with  Grsevius,  on  MS.  authorill 
— DiwnittLS.     "  By  the  interposition  of  Heaven." 

*  Prcesertim  qui  nos,  &c.  *'  Especially  since  they  might  have  of> 
come  us,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  remaining  silent,"  i  e.  by  keeping  A 
secret  of  the  conspiracy.  Superarent  is  here  equivalent  to  fHpantf 
potuissent,  and  the  subjunctive  mood  is  required  by  the  relative^  iHiid 
is  here  the  same  as  qwum,  illi.  The  common  text  has  svpens 
potueru/nt. 

^  Ad  onmia  pvlvinaria,  "  At  all  the  shrines."  The  prinuth 
meaning  of  this  term  is  "  a  cushion,"  or  "  pillow,"  for  a  coudtL  It  i 
then  taken  to  denote  the  couch  itself :  and  finiJly  it  signifies,  froo 
peculiar  custom  among  the  Romans,  a  "  shrine"  of  the  gods.  Whea 
thanksgiving  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  what  was  called  a  LeetUk 
nium  took  place,  couches  being  spread  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  1 
feast,  and  their  statues  being  taken  down  from  their  pedestals  ii 
placed  upon  these  couches  around  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  wil 
the  richest  dishes.  Hence  the  meaning  attached  to  pulvinajria  in  tl 
text     Compare  Ernesti,  Clav,  Cic.  a.  v.  and  SchiUz,  Ind.  Lot.  a.  ▼. 
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ims  ac  liberiB  yestris.  Kam  multi  sspe  honores  diis  im- 
nortalibus  josti  habiti  sunt  ac  debiti,  sed  profecto  justiores 
munquam.  Erepti  enim  estis  ex  crudelissimo  ac  miserritno 
htentu,  et  erepti  sine  csBde,  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercitu, 
rine  dnnicatione,  ^  togati,  me  uno  togato  ducc  et  imperatore 
lieifltis.  £temm  record amini,  Quirites,  omnes  civiles  dissen- 
ffanBBy  non  solum  eas,  quas  audistis,  sed  has,  quas  vosmet 
fn  meministiB  et  yidistis.  ^L.  Sulla  F.  Sulpicium  op- 
praKdt :  ex  urbe  ejecit  C.  Marium, '  custodem  hujus  urbis, 
mltofiqae  fortes  yiros  partim  ejecit  ex  civitate,  partim  in- 
ieiemit.  ^°Cn.  Octavius,  consul,  armis  expulifc  ex  urbe 
idQegam  auum:  "omnis  hie  locus  acervis  corporum  et  civium 
ingoine  redundavit.     Superavit  postea  Cinna  cum  Mario ; 


*  OdebnUoie,  Boys  crowned  with  garlands,  virgins,  and  matrons, 
Knred  in  procession  through  the  streets,  singmg  hymns  in  honour  of 
he  godsL — lUos  dies.  A  thanksgiving  often,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
mM.  for  several  days. 

'  Togati,  roe  uno  togato,  &c.  **  Wearing  the  toga,  with  me  alone, 
ikswise  wearing  it^  for  your  leader  and  commander."    Consult  note  1, 

'  L,  SuUa  P,  Sulpicmm  oppresnt,  [Publius  Sulpicius,  Trib.  Pop. 
vben  Sulla,  who  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  in  Asia 
gidnst  Mithridates,  was  delayed  at  Kola)  proposed  several  laws  ; 
mong  others,  1.  That  all  exiles  should  be  restored.  2.  That  new 
itizens  and  the  Libertini  should  be  enrolled  among  all  the  tribes. 
.  And  that  Marius  should  be  chosen  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Gthridates.  When  the  consuls  opposed  him,  he  resisted  their  at- 
ampts  with  violence.  In  the  fray  the  son  of  the  consul  Q.  Pompeius 
Uifiifl^  and  son-in-law  of  Sulla,  was  slain.  At  once  Sulla  hastened 
met  to  Rome,  in  whose  streets  a  conflict  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
ipcdsion  of  the  Marian  party.  Sulpicius  was  dragged  from  his  villa 
ad  slain  by  the  knights  in  the  Laurentine  marshes.  Marius  fled  to 
Diitiinu9,  A.n.c.  666.] 

*  Oiutodem  hujus  urbis.  *'  The  preserver  of  this  city."  Alluding  to 
Ai  victories  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

'*  Osb  Octavius,  [In  A.n.c.  667,  when  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  proposed 
k  kw  that  all  new  citizens  should  give  their  votes  in  all  the  tribes, 
omttry  as  well  as  city,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  the  measure  by 
one  of  arms,  Cneius  Octavius  burst  with  a  troop  of  men  into  the 
bmm,  expelled  Cinna  from  the  city,  and  deposed  him  from  his  office. 
n  this  affray  not  less  than  10,000  of  the  newly  enrolled  citizens  were 

^  Omms  hie  locus,    Tho  forum,  where  the  contending  factions  had 
aei  in  conflict,  and  much  blood  had  been  spilt. — RedvmdavU.     This 
'<Kb  has  here  two  meanings,  one  for  acervis  corporv/m,  ("  waa  ^<^r^ 
ad  Bikoiher  for  jofi^me  eivtum,  ('*  Sowed,  )     Grammaxiaaa  csXl  ^iJcia 
oastrnetioii  a  zoogwa. 
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turn  vero,  *  clarissimis  viris  interfectis,  lumina  civitatifl  ex- 
stincta  sunt.     TJltus  est  hujus  yictori®  crudelitatem  postei 
Sulla :  ne  dici  quidem  opus  est,  ^quanta  deminutione  civian, 
et  quanta  calamitate  rei  publicsa.     Dissensit  ^M.  Lepiduii 
clarissimo  et  fortissimo  viro,  Q.  Catulo;  attulit  non  tarn 
ipsius  interitus  rei  publicae  luctum,  quam  ceterorum.  *Atqae 
illiB  tamen  omnes  dissensiones,erant  hujusmodi  QuiriteB,go« 
non  ad  delendam,  sed  ad  commutandam  rem  publicam  ^pe^ 
tinerent :  (non  *  ill!  nullam  esse  rem  publicam,  sad  in  e^ 
qua)  esset,  se  esse  principes :  neque  banc  urbem  conflagian^ 
jsed  se  in  hac  urbo  florere  voluerunt;)  atque  ilia  tamet 
omues  dissensiones,  quarum  nuUa  exitium  rei  publics  ^qm^ 
sivit,  ejusmodi  fuerunt,  ut  nou  reconciliatione  concoraiiik 
sed  intemccione  eivium  dijudicatsB  sint.    In  hoc  autem  mv 


^  Clarissimis  viris,  [When  Cinna  and  Marius,  accompanied  |f 
Carbo  and  Sertorius  were  received  into  Rome,  they  permitted  tUf 
follower^)  to  plunder  it  as  if  it  were  taken  by  storm.  Cn.  OcfcaTin^Al 
consul,  and  many  of  the  very  highest  nobility  being  slain,  among  te 
M.  Antonius  the  celebrated  orator  and  grandfather  of  the  Trmadil^ 
A.n.c.  667,  668.]  Cicero  refers  to  Q.  Catulus,  ScsDvola,  and  the  ontoB 
Crassus,  Antonius,  and  C.  Csesar. 

^  Quanta  demimUione  eivium.     If  we  may  credit  so  decIaxDatiiJ> 
writer  as  Florus,  the  number  slain  on  this  occasion  exceeded 
thousand.     (3,  21,  24.)     [See  Pro  Rose.  32.] 

'"*  M.  Le.pidus.  Lepidus  and  his  colleague  Catulus  had  at  first 
contest  about  the  interment  of  Sylla,  the  former  endeavouring  to  jj* 
vent  his  being  buried  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Afterwards,  plMBf 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Marian  faction,  he  strove  to  procure  fti 
abolition  of  all  Sylla's  public  acts,  and  was  driven  out  in  ooDBeqaBMi 
by  Catulus,  after  the  two  parties  had  come  into  open  and  vkkrf 
collision. 

^  Atque  nice  tamen  omnes  dissensioneSj  &c.  Matthias  adopts  the  cnwie' 
tion  proposed  by  Emesti,  throwing  out  the  words  erant  kt^jutmoii\^ 
fore  QuiriteSf  introducing  a  parenthesis  from  non  illi  to  voluenmt,  a^ 
making  atqtbe  iUce  tam>en  a  repetition  from  the  first  clause.  Tamm,  ■  | 
such  constructions,  after  a  parenthesis,  has  the  force  of  tnfikii^  t^i 
igitur.  Consult  Ernesti,  CUlv,  Cie.  s.  v.  [Anthon  followed  HattiuB; 
we  have  restored  the  old  reading  with  Steinmetz,  Madvig,  and  OreE] 

*  Pertinerent.  The  subjimctive  is  here  employed  affcer  the  reliih% 
aJ^  stating,  not  an  assertion  of  Cicero's,  but  of  the  individual  ieii0 
thenwelves,  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  times.  Hence  qua  pertiMrt^ 
may  be  rendered,  "  which  tended  as  was  allied."  After  tills  eosi^ 
the  declaration  of  the  oi*ator  himself,  based  upon  this  allegatbn,  *i* 
the  indicative  is  employed. 

*  Illi.  "The  actors  in  those  scenes." — Esse  principes.  "Tobatt* 
leading  men." — HaTic  v/rbem  conjlagrare.  "  That  thw  ci^  ahonU  bj 
wrapt  in  flames." — Florere,    "  Should  rule."    This  meaning  is  derif«* 
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post  hominum  memoriam  maximo   cnidelissimoque  bello, 
quale  bellum  ^nulla  unquam  barbaria  9  cum  sua  gente  gessit, 

?uo  in  bello  lex  hsec  fuit  a  Lcntulo,  Catilina,  Cethego,  et 
)assio,  ^°  constituta,  ut  omnes,  qui  salva  urbe  salvi  esse 
possent,  in  hostiuin  numero  ducerentur;  ita  me  gossi, 
Quirites,  ut  omnes  salvi  conservarcmini :  et  cum  hostes 
vestri  "tantum  civium  superfuturum  putassent,  quantum 
infinite  ctedi  restitisset,  tantum  autem  urbis,  quantum 
flamma  ^'  obiro  non  potuisset :  et  urbcm,  et  civos  mtegros 
incolumesque  servavi. 

XI.  QuiBUS  *'pro  tantis  rebus,  Quirites,  nullum  ego  a 
Tobis  prsemium  virtutis,  nullum  insigno  honoris,  nullum 
monumentiun  laudis  postulabo,  pra^terquam  hujus  diei  me- 
moriam sempiternam.  In  animis  ego  vestris  omnes  triumphoa 


JTom  the  intermediate  one  of  excelling,  which  fiorto  often  has  in  Cicero 
and  other  writers. 

'  Qiujenvit,  "Had  in  view." — Ut  non  reconciliatione  ecmcorduE^  &c. 
"That  they  were  terminated,  not  by  the  reconciliation  which  con- 
ocnd  is  wont  to  bring,  but  by  the  massacre  of  citizens,"  L  e.  not  by 
reconciliation  and  concord,  but  by  the  loss  of  many  lives. — Cicero's 
meaning,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  succeeding  clause,  is  this :  that  the 
civil  dissensions  enumerated  by  him,  though  they  had  in  view  merely 
a  change  of  affairs,  were  ncvcrthelosH  only  terminated  after  much 
bloodshed ;  whereas  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  aimed  at  the 
total  subversion  of  the  government,  and  the  destruction  of  all,  had 
been  brought  to  an  end  by  him  without  the  loss  of  any  lives  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow  citizens. — [Dijvdicatce  aint.  "Were  decided.**  A 
wcffd  transferred  from  legal  to  military  proceedings.] 

•  Nulla  barbaria,  "No  barbarian  land."  Barbaria  means  any 
territory  inhabited  by  barbarians.  The  Romans  employed  the  term 
in  general  to  denote  any  country  except  Q  recce  and  Italy.  Compare 
Cic.  de  Fin.  2,  25  :  "A  quo  non  avium  Orcccia  et  Italia,  aed  etiam  omnii 
hmi^Huria  commota  est." 

•  Own  twt  gente.     "  With  iks  ovni  race." 

*•  ConstUuta  fuit.  "Was  laid  down." — Salva  urbe,  "In  case  the 
oHnr  were  safe.** 

"  TonUum  civiuniy  &c.  "  That  only  so  many  citizens  would  survive, 
M  flbould  remain  after  boundless  massacre."  Literally,  "  as  many 
M  should  have  withstood  boundless  massacre."  Burmann,  ad  Anth<^ 
Lot  voL  iL  p.  180,  suggests  ivfinita  e  cade  in  place  of  imfinita  ccedi. 
In  this  case,  restitisset  would  come  from  rcstare,  and  the  literal  mean- 
ing would  be  the  same  with  what  we  have  first  given,  "  should  remain 
•fer,**  6tc.  The  common  reading,  however,  conveys  the  same  ftense 
tod  is  better  in  point  of  Latinity. 

^  Obire  wm  potuisset.    "  Might  not  have  been  able  to  reach." 

'•  Pro.    "  In  return  for." — Jiebus.     "  Servioea." — Iiwigue  liotvvm, 

f2 
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meos,  omnia  \oniamenta  honoris,  monumenta  gloria,  laudia 
insignia,  condi  et  collocari  volo.  *  Nihil  me  mutum  potest 
(lelectare,  nihil  tacitum,  nihil  denique  ejusmodi,  quod  etiam 
minus  digni  assequi  possint.  Memoria  yestra,  Quirites, 
^nostraB  res  alentur,  sermonibus  crescent,  literarum  monu- 
mentis  inveterascent  et  corroborabuntur :  *  eandemque  diem 
inteUigo,  quam  spero  setemam  fore,  et  ad  salutem  urbis,  et 
ad  memoriam  consulatus  mei  propagatam :  unoque  tempore 
in  hac  re  pubhca  ^  duos  cives  exstitisse,  *  quorum  alter  nnee 
vestri  imperii,  non  terr®,  sed  cceli  regionibus  terminaret; 
alter  ejusdem  imperii  domicilium  sedemque  servaret. 
XII.   Sed,  quoniam  earum  rerum,  quas  ego  gessi  lum 

''  Mark  of  honour."    As,  for  example,  a  triumph.     Thus,  a  little  after, 
he  remarks,  *' in  animis  vcstris  omnes  iriumpJios  meos"  &c. 

*  Omamenta  honoris.  "  Badges  of  honour." — La/udU  insignia,  "  The 
trophies  of  my  renown." 

^  Nihil  mvium.  • "  No  mute  memorial,"  as,  for  example,  a  statu& 
'  Nostrce  res  cdentwr.  "  My  actions  will  be  fostered." — SermonSbit. 
"In  your  daily  converse." — Literarum  monvmentiSy  &c.  "Theywil 
become  identified,  through  lapse  of  time,  vdth,  and  will  be  rendeni 
more  and  more  enduring  by,  your  national  annals."  Inveterasco  metfi 
literally,  "  to  grow  old  in,"  "  to  gather  strength  by  age  or  time,"  "te 
become  deeply  rooted,"  &c.  Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  mommesA 
in  this  passage.  Pro  Sext.  iS:  "  Hcec  monwmentis  ammcliwn  mandaiiisirt 
posteritati  propagantur.** 

*  Eamdernque  diem,  &c  [The  whole  difficulty  of  this  passage  dependi 
on  the  meaning  given  to  propagatam^  From  the  notion  of  prodnoiDg 
by  layers,  propagare  takes  that  of  "continuing"  for  a  period.  Tbxa 
we  have  propagatv/r  Provincice  (Att.  viiL  3)  used  of  him  who  retains  » 
person  in  the  government  of  a  province,  and  keeps  him  from  giving  it  19 
at  the  usual  time.  Comp.  Cat.  2,  §  11,  non  breve  nescio  quod  tempuSf  sn 
multa  scecula  propagarit  rei  publiccB.  Cicero  wishes  to  impress  on  bii 
auditory  that  a  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion  has  been  puiposely 
continued  by  fate  for  two  things ;  first,  to  save  the  republic ;  and,  oe" 
condly,  to  record  his  consulship  : — ^it  has  been  continued  to  save  the 
city,  for  had  the  conspiracy  burst  out  sooner  there  would  have  !»• 
mained  still  the  seminarium  Catilinariiim  in  the  city,  but  by  bebg 
continued  till  their  guilt  had  come  to  a  head,  and  until  Cioero  wtf 
consul,  it  would  be  crushed  at  once  and  for  ever.  Compare  1  CW 
xiii  init.  Etenim  jamdiu  in  his  pericvlis  conjurationis  et  insidiis  v^ 
samur ;  sed,  nescio  quo  pacto,  omnium  scelervm  a>c  veteria  fwrorit  ^ 
audacice  m>aturitas  in  nostri  constUattis  tenypus  erupit,  jStenim  si  /• 
LentuliLs  secum  nomen,  indvLctus  a  vatibus  faiale  cut  pemidem  popA 
Jiomani  fore  piUavit,  cur  ego  non  Uetor  meum  consvJtaium  ad  aaluten  fti 
pMicce  prope  fatalem  exstiiisse.  But  you  will  say,  how  qould  Cioeio 
hope  that  such  a  period  would  be  eternal  t    Simply  because  such  ft 

period,  although  one  of  danger  and  anarchy,  was  really  beneficial  to  tlis 
state,  inasmuch  as  the  concealed  o^sid  &mot\iQrui^  treason  of  the  goiHy 
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^eadem  est  forfcuna  atque  conditio,  qu®  illonLm,  qui  externa 
bella  gesserunt ;  quod  mihi  cum  iis  viyendum  sit,  quos  vici 
ac  subegi ;  iUi  hostes  aut  interfectos  aut  oppressos  relique- 
mnt:  vestrum  est,  Quirites,  ^si  ceteris  recte  facta  sua 
prosunt,  mihi  mea  ne  quando  obsint,  providere.  ^Mentes 
enim  hominum  audacissimorum  scelerata)  ac  nefariss  iie 
vobis  nocere  possent,  ego  providi :  ne  mihi  noceant,  vestrum 
est  providere.  Quamquam,  Quirites,  mihi  quidem  ipsi  nihil 
jam^**  ab  istis  noceri  potest.  Magnum  -enim  est  "  in  bonis 
pTCBsidium,  quod  mihi  in  perpetuum  comparatum  est :  magna 
in  re  publica  dignitas,  qua)  me  .semper  tacita  defendet : 
magna  via  conscientise,  quam  qui  negligent,  cum  me  violare 

was  gradually  coming  to  a  head,  and  in  the  outbreak  would  be  crushed. 
Translate,  then,  "  And  my  opinion  is,  that  this  same  propitious  period, 
one  which  I  hope  now  will  last  for  ever,  has  been  purposely  continued 
80  long  by  fate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  city  and  to  record  my  consul- 
Bhip,  (and  I  understand  this  period  has  been  continued  so  long,  by 
late)  that  at  the  same  moment,"  &c.  The  above  is  mainly  Steinmetz's 
eiplanation.  Other  commentators  alter  the  text;  Grasvius,  Beck, 
dc.,  give  Eandemque'  diem  inteUigOf  et  ad  aahUem  urbiSf  quami  spero 
Qtenuimfore,  et  ad  memoriam  considatus  mei  propagandam,  unoquey  &c. 
Heumann  reads,  £ademqttc  (lUerarum  monvmenta)  inteUigo  et  ad  salviem 
varbis  et  ad  memoriam  conaiUatus  propagatum  unoque,  &c.  This  is  received 
by  Matthise.  Orelli  proposes  Eandemque  inteUigo  atque  spero  osternam 
fore — propagatum  trt,  unoque  tempore.  Madvig  reads,  Eandemque  diem 
imieUigOf  quam  spero  cetema/m  fore,  propagatam  esse  et  ad  salutem  urhia 
€t  ad  memoriam  consulatus  m>ei,  unoque  tempore,  &c. ;  adding  in  his  note, 
max  excidisse  aJtiquid  videtur ;  omnique  tempore  (sic  Codd.  aliquot)  hoc 
pradieaium  iri,  unoque  tempore,  &c.] 

*  Duos  ewes.  Himself  and  Pompey,  who  had  brought  the  piratical 
war  to  a  close,  and  also  conquered  Mithridates. 

*  Quorum  alter.  Pompey. — Non  terrce,  sed  codi  regionibus.  Au 
oratorical  hyperbole,  by  which  Pompey  is  described  as  having  carried 
the  Roman  arms  to  the  very  limits  of  earth  and  sky,  L  e.  to  have  filled 
even  the  distant  horizon  with  the  fame  of  Roman  power.  Render, 
"  not  by  the  regions  of  earth,  but  by  the  very  horizon." 

'  Eadem  est  fortvma  alque  conditio.  The  verb  is  in  the  singular,  as 
the  two  nouns  express  merely  different  shades  of  the  same  idea. — Qiice 
iOorum.    "  As  is  that  of  those." 

*  Si  ceteris,  &c.  The  indicative  mood  is  here  employed  as  denoting 
certainty,  and  referring  to  what  has  actually  taken  place.  By  ceteris 
>n  meant  the  Roman  commanders  who  have  been  engaged  in  foreign 
Wars. 

*  Mentes.    "Designs." 

^  Ab  ietis.  The  pronoim  denotes  contempt.  "  By  those  men,"  i.  e. 
^  those  guilty  wretches. 

^^  In  bonis.  Understand  civibus. — Dignitas.  "  Majesty."  Referring 
to  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  power  of  the  lawa. 
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volcnt,  '  se  ipsi  indicabunt.     Est  etiam  in  nobis  '  is  animiu, 
Quirites,  ut  non  modo  nuUius  audacisB  cedamus,  sed  etiam 
omnes  imjprobos  ultro  semper  lacessamus.     Quodsi  omnis 
impetus  d!omcsticorum  hostium  depidsus  a  yobis,  se  in  me 
unum  ^  converterit ;  vobis  erit  providendum,  Quirites,  *  quA 
conditione  posthac  eos  esse  velitis,  qui  se  pro  salute  vestn 
obtulerint  invidisB  periculisque  omnibus.     Mihi  quidem  ipii 
quid  est,  quod  jam  *  ad  vitsB  fructum  possit  acquiri,  prssertim 
cum  neque  ^in  hontfre  vestro,  neque  in  gloria  virtutis, 'quid- 
quam  videam  altius,  quo  mibi  libeat  adscendere?     JJliid 
perficiam  profecto,  Quirites,  ut  ^ea,  qusD  gessi  in  consulato, 


*  Se  ipn  indicabunt.  "  Will  only  be  exposing  themselves,"  i  e.  will 
only  be  turning  informers  against  themselves,  and  exposing  to  vieir 
their  secret  sentiments.  They  will  be  driven  by  the  force  of  conscienoe 
to  make  the  same  disclosures,  and  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  Leatulu 
did  before  the  Roman  senate. 

^  Is  animus.      "  Such  a  determination.**    Is  elegantly  used  for  talu. 

'  Converterit.  We  have  here  given  the  reading  of  Manutius,  Qasma, 
and  Beck,  which  Schiitz  also  adopts.  The  common  text  has  eonvsT' 
terint,  and  for  omnis  and  dtpvlsus  reads  omnes  and  depvXti,  making 
impetus  plural  of  course.     There  is  less  spirit,  however,  in  this, 

*  Qua  conditione,  &c.  "  In  what  situation  you  may  wish  those  to  be 
in  future  days,"  &c.,  L  e.  what  effect  your  action  may  have  upon  tha 
situation  of  those  in  after  days,  who  shall  stand  forth  as  the  assertofs 
of  your  freedom,  and  the  defenders  of  your  lives  and  fortunes.  Tlie 
meaning  of  Cicero  is  this  :  that  if  any  attack  be  made  upon  him  by  hii 
private  foes,  for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  crushing  the  conspiracy,  Iw 
looks  to  the  people  for  their  prompt  interference  in  his  behalf;  no* 
because  he  actually  stands  in  need  of  this,  since  the  high  honours  thai 
far  conferred  upon  him  by  his  coimtrymen  will  always  be  a  suffident 
defence  against  such  opponents,  but  in  order  that  a  bad  effect  may  not 
be  produced  upon  others,  by  his  being  exposed  unaided  to  the  onsetB 
of  the  wicked,  and  that  those  who  may  wish,  hereafter,  to  serve  their 
country,  may  not  bo  discouraged  from  doing  so  by  seeing  what  has 
happened  to  himself. 

^  Ad  vitcR fructum.  "For  the  enjoyment  of  ejdstenca" — In  howrt 
vestro,     "  Amid  the  honours  in  your  gift." 

*  [In  honore.  "  Honorum  populi  finis  est  coiisulatus.'*  Pro  Plane  2a. 
Steinm.] 

'  Quidqtiam  altius.  Cicero  had  now  attained  to  the  summit  of  a  tnw 
Roman's  ambition,  the  consulship.  He  had  saved  his  country,  and  ft 
thanksgiving  had  been  declared  in  his  name,  although  he  was  arrayed 
at  the  time  in  the  robe  of  peace,  or,  in  other  words,  acting  merely  M  » 
civil  magistrate.  [There  was  still  one  office  which  he  had  not  obtamed, 
the  dictatorship ;  he  hints  at  this  in  the  words  quo  mihi  libeat  fl^ 
scendere.  With  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  compare  Phil.  1,  1^» 
"^ere  satis  est,  quod  vixi,  vel  ad  cEtatemt  xA  ad  qhiiami] 
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privatus  tuear  atque  omem :  ut,  si  qua  est  invidia  in  con- 
flenranda  re  publica  suscepta,  laedat  invidos,  9  mihi  valeat  ad 
gloriam.  Deinde  ita  me  in  re  publica  tractabo,  ^°  ut  memi- 
nerim  semper,  quae  gesserim,  curemque,  ut  ea  virtute,  non 
casu  gesta  esse  videantur.  Yos,  Quirites,  quoniam  jam  nox 
est,  veneramini "  ilium  Jovem,  custodem  hujus  urbis  ac 
oestrum,  atque  in  vestra  tecta  discedite :  et  ea,  quamquam 
am  periculum  est  depulsum,  tamen  aeque  ac  priori  nocte, 
nistodiis  vigiliisque  deiendite.  Id  ne  vobis  diutius  faciendum 
it,  atque  ut  in  perpetua  pace  esse  possitis,  providebo, 
Quirites. 


^  Ea,  qiKB  gesn  in  contutatu.  ''The  principles  on  which  I  acted 
Uring  my  consulship." — Privatus.     "  In  private  life." 

•  Mihi  valeat  ad  gloriam.  "  May  but  advance  my  glory,"  L  e.  may 
oty  redound  the  more  to  my  own  fame,  by  making  my  public  services, 
^  poceible,  more  conspicuous. 

*  Ut  meminerim,  &c.  "As  ever  to  be  mindful  of  my  past  actions." 
^Ftrftifc.  "From  patriotic  motives."  From  the  dictates  of  public 
irtae.  [Compare  Ep.  ad  Fain.  5,  2 :  "  Hujus  ego  temeritati  si  virtute 
igue  animo  non  restUissemf  qais  esset  qui  me  non  casu  potius  existimaret^ 
Ham  consilio  fortem  fuisse  f  "  Had  I  not  acted  then  with  spirit  in  oppo- 
ition  to  his  ill-<;onsidered  measures,  would  not  the  world  have  thought 
fend  thought  too  with  reason),  that  the  courage  I  exerted  in  my  con- 
Qkte  was  merely  accidental,  and  not  the  result  of  a  steady  and  rational 
ortitade  T — ^Melmoth.] 

"  JUAtm  Jovem,  "  Yon  Jove.**  Pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  temple 
if  Jupiter  Stator,  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  first  oration  against 
i^atifine. — Providebo.  Whatever  the  decree  of  the  senate  shall  be,  ho 
win,  as  consul,  see  it  fuUy  executed,  and  will  place  the  safety  of  his 
Mbw  citizens  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wicked,  by  inflicting  on  the 
Utter  a  well-merited  punishment. 


M.   TULLII   CICERONIS 

ORATIO   IN    L,    CATILINA] 

QTJAETA, 
HABITA  IN  SENATU. 


^  [Livy,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  second  book,  seems  to  ofi 
jectiural  account  of  the  origin  of  the  expression  Patbes  Consg 
which  the  senators,  when  assembled,  were  invariably  addree 
ceiying  the  term  Patares  to  be  applicable  to  those  senators  ' 
survived  the  cruelties  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  Cotis^ 
describe  those  recently  enrolled  by  the  consuls,  to  make  up  th( 
of  300. 

This,  although  evidently  conjectural,  and  given  with  appax 
dence  {traditum  fertur)  by  the  author  himself,  who  flourisht 
500  years  iifter  the  events  which  he  there  records,  is,  I  believ< 
count  generally  received  by  men  of  letters.  Aiad  yet  it  is 
1.  That  the  senators  were  invariably  addressed  patres  consa 
^atres  et  coriscriptif  though  nothing  but  this  last  mode  of  addre 
justify  his  conjecture.  2.  That  the  edict  for  convoking  th 
ordered  .  .  .  ut  vocentv/r  in  cwriam  .  .  .  not  patres  et  comer 

SeNATORES,     QUIBUSQUE    in    SENATU    SENTENTIAM    DICERE    UCl 

b.  xxiii.  c.  32,  et  alibi  passim:  and  A.  GeUivs,  b.  iii.  c.  18.  N< 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  there  any  evidence  that  t 
form  of  convoking  the  senate  was,  at  any  time,  such  as  given 
in  the  passage  referred  to.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore 
has  rather  sought  than  foimd  the  reason  why  the  senate  was  ir 
addressed  in  the  terms  paires  conscripti:  that  by  these  ter 
meant,  agreeably  to  their  literal  import,  the  Fathers  whose  nai 
contained  in  the  roll  of  the  senate,  who  alone  had  a  decisive 
the  right  of  deciding  on  every  question  submitted  to  their 
tion  :  and  that  the  terms  were  employed,  not  only  as  the  most 
ful  and  honourable  form  of  address,  but  likewise  to  disting 
senators  on  the  roll  from  the  other  persons  present  .  .  .  ^ 
sencUu  sententiam  dicer c  licebat .  .  .  who  joined  in  the  delil 
having  the  jus  seritentice,  though  not  tAie  jus  aufrogii,  a  delibera 
not  a  decisive  voice  in  the  question. — ^\3'Si^^."\ 
^  C?ra  cUque  ocvlos.     Every  eye  was  ^xed  M^oiQ.Cvi«to*'ca.« 
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I.  Video,  ^patres  conscripti,  in  me  omnium  vestriim  'ora 
atque  oculos  esse  conversos :  video  yds  non  Bolnm  de  vestro 
ac  rei  publicsB,  verum  etiam,  *  si  id  depulsum  sit,  de  meo 
periculo  esse  sollicitos.  Est  mihi  jucunda  in  malis  et  grata 
in  dolore  *  vestra  erga  me  voluntas :  sed  earn,  per  deos  im- 
mortales !  ^  deponite,  atque,  obliti  salutis  mete  de  vobid  ac 
de  liberis  vestns  cogitate.  Mihi  si  ^  hsec  conditio  consulatus 
data  est,  ut  omnes  acerbitates,  omnes  dolores  cruciatusque 
perferrem ;  feram  non  solum  fortiter,  verum  etiam  libenter, 
dummodo  meis  laboribus  vobis  populoque  Eomano  ^dignitas 
salusque  pariatur.  Ego  sum  ille  consul,  patres  conscripti, 
cui  8  non  forum,  in  quo  omnis  ajquitas  continetur;  9  non 


pectation,  to  see  whether  he  would  advocate  the  opmion  of  Silanus. 
The  senate  was  convened,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator. 

^  Si  id  depvlaum  nL  "  If  that  be  warded  ofi^"  i.  e.  by  the  punish- 
ment of  those  in  custody. — De  meo  pericvlo.  Especially  if  Cicero  should 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Silanus. 

*  Vestra  erga  me  voluntas.  "  Your  kind  wishes  in  my  behalf."  The 
generous  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare.  Voluntas  is  here  used  for 
finor,  henevoUntiOf,  or  caritas.  [Earn,  not  to  be  referred  to  volwUaSf  but 
to  cura  or  soUicitudo  implied  in  the  sentence.  It  is  a  constructio  Tcpbg 
TO  orifULivofiivov.']  ^ 

*  Deponite,  He  is  afraid  lest,  prompted  by  a  wish  to  relieve  him 
from  the  burden  of  public  odium,  for  the  siunmary  steps  he  may  have 
tiken  against  the  accused,  the  senate  pursue  some  course  prejudicial  to 
the  state. 

*  HcBC  conditio  coTisulatus.  **  This  condition  of  enjoying  the  consul- 
flidp." — Omnes  acerbitates.     "  Every  bitter  infliction." 

'  Dignitas  salusque.  "Dignity  and  safety."  By  digniias  is  here 
meant  that  exercise  of  authority  which  is  worthy  of  a  people  enjoying 
a  regular  form  of  government.  Compare  Cicero's  definition  (De  Inv, 
.%  55):  "  Dignitas  est  alicujus  konesta  audoritas,  et  cultu,  et  honore,  et 
terecundia  digna^" — [Pariatur.  He  carries  on  the  metaphor  in  la^o- 
rOms.] 

'  ivon  forwru  He  had  been  in  danger  from  Catiline  even  in  the 
fonun. — Jn  quo  omnis  cequitas  continetwr.  In  the  forum  the  courts  of 
law  were  held,  and  justice,  according  to  Cicero,  had  here  her  abode. 
As  regards  the  distinction  between  justitia  and  cequitaSy  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  latter  is  the  generic  term,  including  what  we  owe  to 
Crod  and  man.  Cicero  considers  it,  in  its  principle  or  foundation,  as 
tripartitetf  divisible  into  three  parts  {Topicay  c.  23,)  "  Una  pars  legiiima 
etty**  "  what  is  founded  in  law;" — "  altera  cequitati  con/venieTis/'  "  what  is 
eoDsonant  with  equity,  or  foimded  on  our  own  natural  perceptiona  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong;"—  "  (ertia  maris  vetustate  cw^rmata"  "  ^\i».\i'\^ 
founded  on  Jong  and  estahliahed  usage." 

'  Alw  campus.    Cicero  had  appeared  in  the  Campua  "MJaxtoa,  ^^xn3Wg, 
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campus  *  consularibus  auspiciis  consocratus ;  non  cuiia, 
*  summum  auxiliura  omnium  gentium;  'non  domus,  commune 
periugium;  ^non  Icctus,  ad  quietem  datus;  non  deniqiie 
^hsBC  sedes  honoris,  sella  curulis,  unquam  vacua  mortis  peri- 
eulo  atque  insidiis  fuit.  Ego  ^multa  tacui,  multa  peitiili, 
multa  concessi,  multa  meo  quodam  dolore  7  in  vestro  timore 
sanavi.  Nunc,  si  hunc  exitum  consulatus  mei  dii  immortalei 
esse  voluerunt,  ut  vos,  patres  conscripti,  populumque  Bo- 
manum  ex  cajde  ^miserrima;  conjuges,  liberosque  vestroB 
virginesque  Vestales  ^ex  acerbissima  vexations;  templs 
atque  delubra,  banc  pulcberrimam  patriam  omnium  nostrAm 
ex  ibedissima  flamma ;  totam  Italiam  ex  bello  et  vastitate 


the  consular  election,  when  Silanus  and  Murena  were  chosen,  with  a 
coat  of  mail  under  his  robe,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  aasassinatiaD 
from  Catiline.     (Plut.  Vit.  Oic.  c.  14.) 

^  Consularibus  auspiciis  consecratTis.  At  the  comitia  centuriata,  the 
auspices  were  always  first  taken  before  they  proceeded  to  the  dection 
of  the  consuls  and  the  higher  magistrates.  Hence  the  CSampus  Martiu 
is  said  to  be  ''  hallowed"  by  the  ''consular  auspices"  taken  in  it 

*  StMnmwn  cmxUium.     "  The  chief  refuge." 

'  Non  domus,  commune  perfwjium.  "  Not  my  own  home,  the  asylum 
of  all."  According  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  it  was  imlawM 
to  enter  any  man's  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to  ooort^ 
because  his  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctuary.  But  if  any  one  lurked 
at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution,  he  was  summoned  three  times,  with  tt 
interval  of  ten  days  between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  henld^ 
or  by  letters,  or  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  and  if  still  he  did  not  Kjf 
pear,  the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects. — ^Adai^  Bxm. 
Antig.  p.  186.  (Heinecc.  Antiq.  Jlom.  4,  6,  16,  p.  671,  ed.  Hauboux) 
As  regards  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  home,  compare  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  Cicero  (pro  Dom.  c.  41,)  "Quid  est  sanctivs,  quid  omm  rdigioM 
m/u>nitiuSf  quam  domus  uniuscujusque  civium?  hie  arce  sunt,  hicfodfhie 
del  Penates,  hie  sacra,  religiones,  ccerimonice  continentur,  hoc  perfugiMB 
est  iia  sanctum  omnihus,  ut  inde  aJ)ripi  ncminem  fas  sit** 

^  Non  lectus.  Alluding  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  him  at 
his  own  homo,  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  he  had  yet  risen. 
Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  28,  and  Or,  in  Cat.  1,  4. 

*  IfcBc  sedes  honoris.  After  these  words  follow  sella  curulis,  which, 
though  found  in  all  MSS.  arc  rejected  by  Emesti,  as  a  gloss. 

®  Multa  tacui.  Muretus  very  correctly  supposes,  that  this  prudent 
silence,  on  Cicero's  part,  might  be  dictated  by  the  suspicion,  that  many 
persons  of  rank,  such  as  CsDsar  and  Crassus,  for  example,  were  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracy. 

'  In  vestro  timore.    "  In  the  midst  of  alarm  on  your  part,"  L  e.  whilat 
your  alarm  prevailed.     Lipsius  (F.  L.  8,  22,)  conjectures  **  sine  vestro 
/wiore,"  of  which  Heumannus  approves. 
"  J^iaerrirna,    We  have  given  this,  on  V.\i<&  «M\.\iQtvty  of  some  MSS.,  in 
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riperem:  ^^luscunque  mihi  uni  proponetur  fortuna,  sub- 
tttar.  Etemm,  si  P.  Lentulus  Buum  nomen,  ^^iiiductus  a 
lUdbus,  "fatale  ad  perniciem  Fopuli  Komani  foro  putavit; 
!ur  ego  non  keter  meum  consulatum  ad  salutcm  rei  publica; 
nrope  fatalem  exstitisse  ? 

n.  QxTABE,  patres  conscripti,  cousulite  Tobia,  "  prospicite 
ntiis,  conseiYate  vos,  comuges,  liberos,  fortuiiasquo  veHtras, 
Mpuli  Bonumi  nomeu  sahitemque  defenditc :  mihi  parccre, 
ic  de  me  cogitare  desinite.  rHam  primum  dcbeo  sperare 
'^onmes  deos,  qui  huic  urbi  prfflsident,'  "pro  co  mihi,  ac 
mereor,  relaturos  esse  gratiam :  deindc,  "  si  quid  obtigcrit, 
Bquo  animo  paratoque  moriar.     ^^Nam  nequo  turpis  mors 

fx  of  the  common  reading  miaera.     The  emendation  is  approved  of 
GoEBBNZ,  cul  Cic.  de  Fin,  1, 4. 

*  Ex  acerbiasima  vexatione,  "  From  the  most  cruel  outrage."  — 
!)mp2a  atque  ddubra.    Compare  note  10,  page  73.    • 

"  QlucBCUTique  fortuna.    "  Whatever  lot." 

^  Induetus  a  vatibus.  Referring  to  the  Sibylline  books  and  the  inter- 
intation  of  the  aruspices.     Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  4. 

*'  Fatale.  "  Fated."  The  fated  name  was  Cornelius,  which  was  the 
tMiai  of  Lentulus,  his  full  appellation  being  Publius  Cornelius  Ijen- 
tohu  Sura.     Compare  note  5,  page  80. 

°  Prospicite  patrice.     "  Provide  for  the  welfare  of  your  country." 

**  Omnes  deos,  &c  Every  city,  in  ancient  times,  had  its  peculiar 
iakj  or  deities,  who  presided  over  it,  and  under  whose  special  protec- 
!ioD  it  was  considered  to  be.  Hence  when  a  town  was  besieged,  and 
n  the  point  of  being  taken,  the  besiegers  always  used  to  call  out 
eweore)  in  solemn  form  the  god  or  gods  who  exercised  aguardianshi]) 
>w  a,  while  the  besieged,  on  their  part,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  were 
■rant  to  chain  the  statue  or  statues  to  the  pedestaL  (Consult  Macro- 
mn,8aLS,  9.) 

^  Pro  to  mihi,  &c.  "Will  reward  me  according  to  my  deserts." 
b  point  of  Latinity,  ^  would  be  better  here  than  ac,  and  perhaps  we 
sqpt  to  read  so. — [ReUUwroa  grcUiam.  "  Will  benefit  me."  Gratia  is 
not  here  used  in  the  meaning  of  "  gratitude,"  but  of  "  service," 
"benefit."  Cf.  Muren.  20.  Provincia  Murence  muUas  bonajt  gratias 
9ttidU:  very  frequently  the  phrase  referro  gratiam  means  "tUaciscL" 
Pro  SidL  16.] 

"  Si  quid  obtigerit.  "  If  any  thing  adverse  shall  befall  me."  A 
wpbemism  for  n  moriar.  The  preposition  ob  here  denotes,  literally, 
''agjunst^"  and  the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  "if  any  thing  shall 
btupen  against,  or  adverse  to,  my  wishes."  Compare  Plautus,  Me- 
WKMk  5)  6,  1,  *'  JBdepol  rue  hie  mihi  dies  pervorsus  atque  adversus 
<^0it*  Einesti  regards  ohtigerity  in  the  text,  as  of  doubtful  authority, 
the  more  usual  form  being  acciderU.  But  the  above  explanation  of 
fl^figmt  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection,  and  besides  all  the 
Iw  give  this  latter  form. 
^  Nam  neqwe,  &c    Death  can  hiing  with  it  no  disgrace  V>  «^'\2T«i^ 
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forti  viro  potest  accidere,  ^neque  immatura  consulari, 
misera  'sapienti.  Nee  tamen  e^o  sum  'ille  ferreus, 
*  fratris  carissiini  atque  amantissimi  prsBsentis  moBrore 
movear,  horumque  omnium  laciymis,  a  quibus  me  ^  ciic 
sessum  videtis.  Neque  meam  mentem  non  domum  8 
revocat  ^exanimata  uxor,  et  ^abjecta  metu  filia,  et  ^parvi 
filius,  quem  mihi  videtur  amplecti  res  publica  9tamqi 
obsidem  consulatus  mei:  neque  ille,  qui  exspectans  hi 
exitum  diei,  adstat  in  conspectu  meo  ^  gener.  ^^Moveoi 
rebuB  omnibuB,  sed  in  earn  partem,  uti  salvi  sint  vobisi 
omnes,  etiam  si  me  vis  aliqua  oppresserit,  potiuB  quan 
illi  et  nos  una  rei  public®  peste  pereamus.  Quare,  pa 
conscripti,  ^  ineumbite  ad  rei  public®  salutem :  circumspi 


man,  since  even  in  death  he  will  find  only  additional  glory.  Som( 
the  authority  of  Quintilian  (6,  3, 109,)  read  gravis  instead  of  tm 
but  it  is  too  general  an  epithet.  [Nam  neque  more,  &c.  Cf.  Phil,  11, 
Etenvm  d  abhinc  am/noe  prope  vigirtti  hoc  ipso  in  Ufmplo  {Concordiig,  «< 
posse  mortem  immaturam  esse  consulari,  &c.)  Aiirens  thinks  the  i 
sion  in  the  Phil,  is  to  some  speech  delivered  in  692,  when  Ci 
would  be  really  a  consularis,  he  was  consul  now.  Orelli  takes  thi 
an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  present  oration ;  but  sui 
as  the  term  of  Cicero's  office  was  just  at  its  close,  he  might  call  hin 
vir  consvla/ris.] 

^  Neque  inmuUwra  consvlari.  "  Nor  a  premature  one  to  a  man  ' 
has  been  gifted  with  the  office  of  consuL"*  The  consulship  was 
highest  of  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people ;  and  hence  one ' 
enjoyed  it  might  be  said  to  descend  to  the  grave  in  public  honours 

*  Sapienti.  **  To  one  acquainted  with  the  lessons  of  philosophy," 
those  lessons  which  teach  us  to  regard  death  as  the  road  merely 
better  and  happier  land.  This  idea  is  beautifully  followed  out  in 
first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations. 

'  lUe  ferreus  qm.  "  So  iron-hearted  as,"  L  e.  with  a  heart  so  st© 
against  every  gentle  emotion.  lUe  is  here  used  for  talis,  or  ttjusm 
which  is  more  commonly  the  case  with  the  pronoun  is. 

*  Fratris.  His  brother  Quintus.  —  Amantissimi.  "Most  a 
tionate/*  [The  writer  here  mentions  his  brother  Quintus,  his  ' 
Terentia,  his  son  Marcus  then  only  two  years  old,  his  son-in 
Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  to  whom  in  689  he  had  betrothed  his  daug 
Tullia,  but  who  died  697  before  the  restoration  of  his  father-in- 
Since  Piso  was  not  at  this  time  a  senator,  he  is  represented  as  stani 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Concord. — Orelll] 

*  Ci/rcumsesswm.  The  reference  here  is  to  some  of  the  equites, 
other  friends  of  Cicero,  who  stood  around  his  chair,  and  in  fact  enc 
passed  the  whole  senate  both  within  the  temple  and  without,  foi 
sake  of  their  personal  safety  while  debating  on  the  punishment  of 

conBpiratora, 
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mnes  procellas,  qxue  impendent,  nisi  providetis.  "  Non  Tib. 
baechuB,  quod  iterum  tribunus  plebis  fieri  voluit :  non  C. 
hraechuB,  quod  agrarios  concitare  conatus  est,  non  L.  Sa- 
ominus,  quod  C.  Memmium  oecidit,  in  discrimen  aliquod 
tqne  in  vestrsd  seyeritatis  judicium  adducitur :  ^*  tcnentur 
1,  <mi  ad  urbis  incendium,  ad  vestram  omnium  csedcm,  ad 
ysolinam  accipiendum  Bom®  restiterunt.  Tenentur  liters, 
dgna,  manuB,  denique  uniuscujusque  eoniessio;  "solli- 
&ntur  Allobroges :  servitia  excitantur :  Catilina  arcessitur: 
id  est  initum  consilium,  ut,  interfectis  omnibus,  nemo  ne  ad 
tleplorandum  quidem  Fopuli  Bomani  nomen,  atque  ad  la- 
tnentandam  tanti  imperii  calamitatem  relinquatur. 
ni.  H^o  omnia  mdices  detulerunt,  ^''rei  confessi  sunt : 


*  Exanimata  uxor,  "  My  wife  disheartened  with  terror."  The  allu- 
Bbn  is  to  Terentia,  whom  he  subsequently  divorced  for  infidelity  during 
Ing  buiishment)  and  who  married  the  historian  Sallust. 

'  Ahjecta  metu  fiUa.  **  My  daughter  prostrated  by  a2)prehensions." 
iUnding  to  Tullia. 

,  *  Parvulus  JUius,    Marcus  Cicero,  then  two  years  old.    He  was  bom 
k  the  consulship  of  Cotta  and  Torquatus.     {Ep.  ad  Att.  1,  3.) 

'  Tamquam  (midem,  &c,  "Aa  the  pledge  of  my  consulship/'  L  e.  as  a 
iledge,  lliat  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  for  preserving  the 
>abhc  safety,  if  not  on  my  own,  yet  on  my  son's  account. 

"  Gener,  C.  Calpumius  Piso.  He  had  been  united  to  Tullia  two 
€srB  before,  and  was  the  first  of  three  husbands  whom  she  married. 
^  Moveor  his  rehua  (mvnibus,  &c.  **  I  am  moved  by  all  these  things, 
ut  it  is  with  this  feeling  solely,  that  they  whom  I  have  mentioned 
3fty  all  be  saved  along  with  you,  even  though  some  act  of  violence  may 
ATe  crushed  me,"  &c. 

**  IncwmbUe.  "  Braid  all  your  energies." — CircumspicUe.  "  Look 
oand  and  behold." 

"  N(m  Tib.  GrcKchus,  &c.  "  It  is  no  Tiberius  Gracchus,  because  he 
fidied  to  become  a  second  time  tribune  of  the  commons :  no  Caius 
Snochus,  because  he  endeavoured  to  excite  the  partisans  of  his  Agrarian 
aw :  no  Lucius  Satuminus,  because  he  has  slain  a  Caius  Mommius,  that 
>  now  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  prosecution,  and  to  the  sentence  of  your 
iwerity."— [Quod,  Orblli;  others  read  qui. — C.  Memmium.  In  conjunc- 
tunwith  Qlaucia  he  sought  for  the  consulship  a.u.c.  654,  and  had 
weryprobability  of  success.] 

"  Tenentur  ii.  "  They  are  held  in  custody." — Tenentur  Htcra,  &c. 
"Their  letters,  their  seals,  &c.  ai'e  in  our  possession." 

"  SoBicitaniur  AUobrogcs,  &c.  "  The  Allobroges  are  tampered  with, 
oar  veiy  slaves  are  excited  to  insurrection." 

"  Rd  comftsti  wM,  "  The  accused  have  themselves  confessed." —  Voz 
■■Wi,  &c.  "You  yourselves  have  already  decided  upon  the  point  by 
Dttny  decrees.  [Anthon  had  adopted  indicm^  the  reading  of  Badius, 
but  most  MSS.  have  judiciU,  refeiring  to  the  "  determ\iio.t\oiia"  cil  "Cafe 
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vos  multis  jam  judiciis  judicastis :  primum,  quod  mihi  gratias 
egistis  ^  singiilaribus  verbis :  et '  mea  virtute  atque  diligentaa 
perditonim  hominum  conjurationeni  esse  patefactam  decf»> 
vistis :  '  deinde  quod  P.  Lentulum,  ut  se  abdicaret  prffituiii 
coegistis :  turn  quod  eum,  et  ceteros,  *  de  quibus  judicasti^ 
in  custodiam  dandos  censuistis :  maximeque  quod  meo  mv 
mine  supplicationem  decrevistis,  qui  honos  ^togato  habitui 
ante  me  est  nemini :  postremo  hestemo  die  prsBmia  legatii 
Allobrogum,  Titoque  Vulturcio  dedistis  amplissima.  Qm. 
sunt  omnia  ejusmodi,  ut  ii,  qui  in  custodiam  nominatim  dirfi 
sunt,  sine  ulla  dubitatione  a  vobis  ^damnati  esse  Yideanti]r.fJ 
'  Sed  ego  institui  referre  ad  vos,  patres  conscripti,  tai»»' 
quam  integrum,  et  de  facto,  quid  judicetis,  et  de  poena,  quid 
censeatis.     ^  lUa  praedicam,  quaB  sunt  consulis.     Ego  mag-j 


senate  on  the  several  occasions  enumerated  immediately  after.  [Com&J 
Sall.  50.  Pavlo  cmte  frequens  sencUus  ivLdicaxerAtf  eos  contra  rempfi-i 
Ucam  fecUse;  and  a  Utile  above,  Legatis  Allobrogum  et  T.  VvUmd$\ 
comprobato  eorum  indido  prcemia  decemuntw.'] 

^  Singvlaribua  verbis.     "  In  unparalleled  terms."    Alluding  to 
twpplicaiio  decreed  in  his  name,  "  Quod  urbem  incendUs,  ccaie 
Italiam  bello  liberassetj*    {In  Cat.  3,  6.) 

*  Mea  viHute  atque  diligentia.     "  By  my  public  spirit  and  vigilanoa^'] 
''  Deinde  quod  P.  Lentvlum,  &c.     A  very  dangerous  assumption 

authority  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to 
extreme  cases  like  the  present.    See  Sall.  chap.  47. 

*  De  quibus  judicastis.     "  On  whose  cases  you  have  pronounced 
opinion." 

*  Togato.    Consult  note  1,  page  88. 

*  Damnati  esse  videantur.     Compare  Sallust  {Cat.  60 :)  "  Eos 
a/nte  frequens  senatus  judicaverat  contra  rem  publicam  fecisse,** 

^  Sed  ego  institui,  &c.  "  I  have  resolved,  however,  Conscript  Fatt 
as  if  the  matter  were  still  imtouched,  to  consult  you  in  relation 
to  the  affair  itself,  what  you  may  determine  respecting  it,  and 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  what  you  may  think  that  ought  to  be." 

"  lUa  prcedicamy  quce  sunt  consulis.  "  But  before  I  do  this,  I 
state  what  it  is  the  duty  of  a  consul  to  mention."  The  student 
observe  the  force  of  pj'ce  in  composition  with  dico. 

*  Versari.     "  To  be  prevalent." — Et  nova  qucedam,  &c.     "  And 
certain  evils,  before  unknown,  were  aroused  and  called  into  actic 
He  alludes  to  the  prevalence  of  disaffection,  and  the  introductioft^ 
principles  of  insubordination  hostile  to  the  well-being  of  the  stata 

'°  Quocumque  vestrce  mentes  inclinarUy  &c.     Ernest!  thinks  that 
evrnque  is  here  put  for  quo,  and  that  for  incUnant  we  ought  to 
indinent.  It  is  much  simpler,  however,  to  consider  the  words 
ffestrcBf  &c.  as  merely  explanatory  of  quidquid  est,  and  requiring 
courae  the  indicative  vndiiwnd. 
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inm  in  re  publica  "yersari  furorem,  et  nova  qusBdam  misceri 
9fc  ooncitari  mala  jampridem  yidebam :  sed  banc  tantam,  tarn 
sntiosam  baberi  conjurationem  a  ciyibus,  numquam  putavi. 
^unc,  quidquid  est,  *^^  quocumque  yestrsB  mentes  iuclinant 
itque  sententisB,  ^^  statuendiim  yobis  ante  noctem  est.  Quau- 
nim  facinus  ad  yos  delatum  sit,  yidetis :  ^^  buic  si  paucos  pu- 
cttis  affines  esse,  yebementer  erratis.  Latius  opinione  dis- 
Beminatum  est  boo  malum :  ^^manayit  non  solum  per  Itoliam, 
fonim  etiam  transcendit  Alpes,  et,  ^*  obscure  serpens  multas 
jam  proyincias  occupayit.  Id  opprimi  ^^  sustentando  ae  pro- 
latando  nidlo  pacto  potest.  Quacumque  ratione  placet, 
celeriter  yobis  yindicandum  est. 

IV.  Video  duas  adbuc  "  esse  sententias  :  unam  D:  Silani, 
qui  censet,  eos,  "qui  bsBC  delere  conati  sunt,  mortc  esse 
multandos :  alteram  "  C.  Csesaris,  "  qui  mortis  poenam  remo- 
Tet,  ceterorum  suppliciorum  omnes  acerbitates  amplectitur. 


"  StaiueTidum  vobis  amte  noctem  at.  Both  because  no  decree  of  the 
nnate  was  legal  if  pronounced  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  (Aul.  Gbl. 
14, 7),  and  because  the  risk  was  also  greater  of  a  forcible  rescue,  or  of 
ID  escape  of  the  prisoners,  by  night  than  by  day. 

"  Huic  si  paucotf  &c.  "  If  you  imagine  that  only  a  few  are  impli- 
«ited  in  this."  For  other  instances  of  affinis  with  the  dative,  compare 
Or,  pro  Clueni.  45,  "c^nia  turpitudini /*  de  Inv.  2,  10,  "  honattce  rationi 
a§kur 

^  Manavit  non  iolum,  &c.  "  It  has  not  only  spread  slowly  through- 
ofot  Italy.'*  Manavit  expresses  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of  the 
coMpiracy,  like  a  slowly-rolling  stream. — [Transcendit  is  ajiplied  to  the 
ooasing  of  mountains. — Verbubg.] 

"  Oticwre  serpens.     **  Creeping  onward  unperceived.** 

"  Sustentando  ac  prolatando.  "  By  delay  and  irresolution."  Lito- 
nUj,  **  by  still  enduring  it,  and  still  putting  off  (the  moment  of 
•ction)." 

^  Esse.  "Are  before  you,"  i  e.  have  been  proposed. —  Unam  D. 
Slam.  "The  one,  that  of  Decimus  Silanus."  [Silanus  afterwards 
iited  for  the  motion  of  Tib.  Nero,  namely,  that  the  conspirators  should 
^  confined  until  the  forces  of  Catiline  were  crushed,  and  that  then  a 
d^ciaion  should  be  come  to  regarding  the  extent  of  their  punishment.  ] 

*'  Qiui  kcec  deleref  &c.  "  Who  have  endeavoured  to  blot  out  all  this 
from  existence."  Hcec  refers  to  the  Roman  city  and  state,  and  the 
pwture  of  the  orator  corresponds  as  he  points  slowly  around.  Ernest! 
IB  in  favour  of  conati  sinty  and  Beck  has  adopted  the  emendation ;  but 
^  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  conati  sicnt,  since  there  was  no  doubt 
'•^ecting  the  crime  itself  or  its  intended  perpetrators. 
C,  Casaris.    Julius  Cojsar,  who  was  now  Praetor  elect. 

"  Qui  mortis  pamam  removet,  Ac     '*  Who  puts  aside  t\ie  pxmiaVmenL^ 
<>^deUh,  but  embraces  all  the  Beveritiea  of  remaining  puxi\a^im«ti\.< 
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Uterque  et  ^  pro  sua  dignitate,  et  pro  rerum  magnituc 
in  summa  severitate  versatur.  'Alter  eos,  qui  nos  om] 
^ui  populum  Bomanum  vita  privare  conati  sunt,  qui  de! 
imperium,  qui  populi  Bomani  nomen  exstinguere,  pund 
temporis  frui  vita  et  'hoe  communi  spiritu  non  putat  o] 
tere :  atque  hoc  genua  poen®  saepe  in  improbos  cives  in 
re  publiea  esse  usurpatum  recordatur.  *  Alter  intelli 
mortem  a  diis  immortalibus  non  esse  supplicii  causa  coo 
tutam :  sed  aut  ^  necessitatem  naturae,  aut  laborum  ac  m 
riarum  quietem  esse.  Itaque  eam  ^  sapientes  numquam 
viti,  fortes  etiam  s»pe  lioenter  "^  appetiverunt.     ®Vinc 


i  e.  who  is  against  the  punishment  of  death,  but  in  favour  of 
severest  one  that  remains  affcer  this  is  excluded. 

*  Pro  sua  dignitatef  &c.     "  Consistently  with  his  own  high  rank, 
the  importance  of  the  crisis." — Veraatti/r,    "  Insists." 

^  Alter.  Silanus. — Conati  aunt.  Emesti  here  again  recomme 
conati  tint.  But  consult  note  17,  p.  111. — Ptmctum  temporis.  ["Dm 
a  moment  of  time  enjoy."  Purictvm  is  the  accusative  of  duratioa 
time.] 

'  Iioc  C(ymrnAini  spiritu.  "  This  air  that  we  all  breathe." — Recordm 
**  He  reminds  us." 

*  Alter  intelligit.     "  The  other  has  this  view."    Julius  CsBsar  nu 
tained,  in  his  remarks  before  the  senate  on  this  occasion,  that  the  s 
was  mortal,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep ;  consequently,  that  loss  of 
was  a  blessing  rather  than  a  punishment,  since  it  freed  us  from  all 
evils  of  existence.     Compare  the  speech  which  Sallust  assigns  to  1 
in  the  debate  on  this  same  question  relative  to  the  conspirators. 

*  Necessitatem  natwroe.     "  As  a  necessary  law  of  nature." 

'  Sapientes.  By  the  "  wise"  are  here  meant  those  imbued  with  wl 
Caesar  regards  as  the  true  principles  of  philosophy  !  The  Stoics,  es 
cially,  although  they  believed  in  a  future  state,  regarded  death  as  a 
thing  rather  than  a  source  of  terror.  According  to  them,  a  wise  nc 
might  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from  life  whenever  he  found 
expedient ;  not  only  because  life  and  death  are  among  those  thb 
which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent  (adid<f>opa)f  but  also  because  1 
may  be  less  consistent  with  virtue  than  death.  Caesar,  who  was 
Epicurean,  if  he  was  any  thing  at  all,  artfully  avails  himself  of  1 
fact  of  many  of  the  Stoic  sect  having  actually  put  an  end  to  th 
existence,  and  applies  it  to  the  establishment  of  his  peculiar  doctrii 

7  Appetiverunt.  "Have  courted  it."  Among  the  "fortes"  may 
enumerated  Codrus,  the  Athenian,  the  Roman  Decii,  Curtius,  &;c 

*  Vincula  vero,  &c.  "  Imprisonment,  however,  and  that  too  for  li 
was  invented  in  his  opinion  for  the  express  pimishment  of  abandoi 
guilt" 

*  Municipiis.  "  Throughout  the  municipal  towns."  Equivalent 
in  municipta.    Caesar's  proposition  was,  that  the  conspirators  who  h 

been  arrested  should  be  "  distributed"  throughout  these  towns,  a 
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rero,  et  ea  sempitema,  certe  ad  sinmilarem  poenaiu  nefarii 
loelens  inyenta  sunt.  *  Municipiis  oiBpcitiri  jubet.  '"  Ha- 
bere videtur  ista  res  iniquitatem,  si  imperare  veils ;  difficiil- 
latem,  si  rogare :  decematur  tamen,  si  placet.  "  Ego  enim 
RiBcipiam,  et,  ut  spero,  reperiam,  qui  id,  quod  salutis  omnium 
causa  st-atumtis,  non  putent  esse  susd  dignitatis  rccusan*. 
"Adjungit  gravem  poenam  municipiis,  si  quis  eorum  viii- 
eola  ruperit :  "  horrioiles  custodias  circumdat,  et  digna  see- 
lere  hominum  perditorum  sancit,  nc  quis  eorum  pa?nam, 
qiios  condemnat,  aut  per  senatum,  aut  per  populum  levare 
pOBsit.     ^*  Eripit  etiam  spem,  qua)  sola  homines  in  miseriis 

there  confined  for  life.    His  true  object  was  to  save  their  lives,  and 

trost  to  some  future  chance  for  tiieir  liberation. 
^  Habert  videtwr,  &c.    The  use  of  ista  in  this    entence  shows  the 

prture  of  the  orator,  who  in  making  the  remark  turns  towards  Cicsar. 

"Iluit  proposition  of  yours  seems  to  cany  with  it  injustice,  if  you 

ifeh  to  demand  it  of  them ;  a  difficulty  if  you  are  inclined  to  ask 

A  as  a  favour.     However,  let  a  decree  be  passed  to  this  effect,  if  such 

be  your  pleasure."  Cicero's  meaning  is  this :  if  you  exercise  your 
fomtr  and  demand  of  the  free  towns,  that  they  receive  these  prisoners 
tod  keep  them  in  confinement,  you  will  be  im  osing  an  unjust  bunlen 
ifpoQ  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  only  request  it  ti^  a 
fiiTonr,  you  may  meet  with  a  difficidty  in  their  declining  to  accede  to 
foar  request 

"  £^0  enim  suscipiam,  &c.  "  For  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  see, 
jut  what  you  wish  shall  be  accomplished,  and  I  will  find,  as  I  hope, 
tome  who  will  not  think  it  suitable  to  their  dignity  to  refuse,"  Le.  I  will 
ind  municipal  towns  that  will  have  no  objection,  I  trust,  to  receive 
heoL — ^With  mucipiam  understand  rem,  so  that  the  literal  translation 
nil  be,  "  I  will  imdertake  the  affair,"  alludiag  to  the  execution  of  the 
keree  which  shall  be  passed. 

*■  Adjungil.  The  orator  returns  to  Caesar,  and  gives  the  rest  of  hid 
jpinion.  "  He  is  for  adding  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mmieipal  towns." — Eorum.  **  Of  the  criminals."  Referring  to  the 
iODipirators. 

*•  HorribHes  autodiaa  circumdat.  "  He  is  for  throwing  aroiind  them 
fri^^xtfiil  imprisonment.  He  decrees  all  that  is  worthy  of  the  guilt 
of  abandoned  wretches,  in  order  that  no  one  hereaft-er  may  be  able, 
eittier  through  the  senate  or  p  ople,  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of 
those  whom  he  is  in  favour  of  condemning."  [For  diyna  some  copies 
have  dignat.] 

"  £r^C  etiam  spem,  "  He  even  deprives  them  of  hope,"  i.  e.  by 
nuking  their  confinement  one  for  life. — Qucb  sola  homines,  &c.  Com- 
pere the  beautiful  language  of  TmuLLUS  (2,  6,  25)  :— 

**Sp€8  etiam  valida  solatur  compede  vvnctum. 

Crura  sonant  ferro^  sed  canit  inter  opus." 
"  By  hope,  the  fetter'd  slave,  the  drudge  of  fate, 

Sii^gi^  abskee  bia  irons,  and  forgets  his  state." — Grm:s^^^. 
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oonsolari  solet.  *Bona  praeterea  *  publican  jubet:  vitam 
solam  relinquit  nefarifs  hominibus:  'quam  si  eripuisset^ 
multas  uno  dolore  animi  atque  corporis,  et  omnes  scelenuq 
poBnas  ademisset.  *  Itaque,  ut  aliqua  in  vita  formido  igf 
probis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi  qusedam  iQ 
antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluerunt :  quod 
*  videlicet  intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  esse  mortem  ipaaof 
pertimescendam. 

V.  Nunc,  patres  conscripti,  ego  *mea,  video,  quid  intersit 


^  Bona  prceterea,  &c.  As  regards  Cicero's  account  of  the  opbda^ 
held  by  Cicsar  oq  this  occasion,  before  the  Roman  senate,  compare  the 
language  of  Sallust  {Cat.  c.  51),  "  8ed  iUa  censeo,*  &a  ["  But  mjf 
opinion  is  this  ;  that  their  estates  be  confiscated ;  their  persons  doM^ 
confined  ui  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Italy ;  and  that  no  one  mofip 
the  senate  or  the  people  for  any  favour  towards  them,  under  ika 
penalty  of  being  declared  by  the  senate  an  enemy  to  the  state^  ana 
the  welfare  of  its  members." — Rose.] 

'  Puhlicari.  ["  To  be  confiscated  to  the  state,  properly  to  bf 
brought  into  the  public  chest,  the  publicum  or  treasury  of  the  buighemt: 
The  cerarium  was  the  treasury  of  the  plebs.  Under  the  em^rora  A|i 
phrase  was  confiscaref  in  allusion  to  the  emperor's  treasury,  fiscui,]     .j 

'  Qtiam  si  eripuisset.  "  For  had  he  taken  away  this." — MvZtaSf  iM^ 
dolore,  &c.  "  He  would  have  ended,  by  a  single  pang,  many  sufieium 
of  mind  and  body,  and  all  the  punishments  due  to  their  crimeB.' 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  reading  of  this  passage.  Emesllr  I 
reads  multas  in  place  of  multos,  making  the  genitives  animi  and  corpoHiJ 
depend  upon  pcenas  understood,  in  the  sense  of  "sufierings."  am$:^ 
MSS.  give  multos,  which  induced  Graevius  to  suggest,  as  an  emendatk^  J 
muUoSy  uno  dolore,  dolores  animi  atque  corporis,  et,  &c.  This  correotifli^j 
has  been  received  by  MatthisD,  Schiitz,  and  others ;  but  in  truth  tkft- 
juxtaposition  of  dolore  dolores  sounds  like  any  thing  else  rather  thaft. 
Ciceronian  Latinity.  [We  have  followed  the  reading  of  Orelli:  laii 
edit.] 

•  Itaque,  ut  aliqua,  &c.     "  Hence,  on  this  account,  that  there  mi^^ 
be  some  fear  remaining  for  the  wicked  in  life,  the  men  of  earlier  tinMi 
favoured   the   idea,  that   punishments  of  this  kind  were  appointel ' 
for  the  wicked  in  the  lower  world."      [lia^que,  "  and  so,"    "  accordinj^ 
he  thinks  that."     This  is  an  ironical  summary  of  Cce^ar^s  opinions,  not 
Cicero's.     The  connection  of  itaque  was  wholly  mistaken  by  Anthoa- 
and  others.] 

•  Videlicet.     "  No  doubt."     There  is  a  tinge  of  irony  in  the  use  of 
this  word. 

•  Mea  quid  intersit.     ["What  a  vast  difference  it  makes  to  mfli** 
Below,  IfUellectum  est,  quid  intersit  inter  levUatem,  &c.] 

^  Hanc  in  re  puhlica  viam.     "  That  course  in  public  affairs.'*    Pofm- 
laris.     "  A  popular  one,"  L  e.  calculated  to  gain  the  favx)ur  of  tfaa 
people.     There  is  here  a  sarcasm  against  Caesar's  love  of  popularity. 
'  JjToc  auctore  et  cogniUoref  &c    "N^\\»\i  \mxi  «&  \k<&  Q.\ithor  and  rap- 
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i  eritis  secuti  senfcentiam  G.  Caesaris,  quoniani  "  Iianc  is  in 
J  publica  yianiy  quao  popularis  habetur,  eecutus  est,  for- 
isse  minus  enint,  ®hoc  auctore  et  cognitore  hujusco  sen- 
SDti®,  mihi  9  populares  impetus  pertimescendi.  Sin  ^^  illani 
Itenun;  "nescio,  an  amplius  mihi  negotii  contrahatur. 
'Bed  tamen  meorum  periculorum  rationes  utilitas  rci 
JublicaBvincat.  "Habemus  enim  a  C.  Caesare,  sicut  'Mpsius 
iignitas  et  majorum  ejus  amplitude  postulabat,  sententiam 


porter  of  this  opinion."  By  auctore  sentcntia;  is  meant  the  original  pro- 
pQMT  of  a  measure ;  by  cognitoTj  one  who  acknowledges  it  to  be  hid,  and 
enrts  himself  to  defend  and  substantiate  it 

^Poptdares  impetus.  "Any  onsets  of  the  people,"  i.  e.  any  out- 
^nakiogB  of  popular  violence,  through  sympathy  for  the  condemned. 
Gboo's  meaning  is,  that  Ca}sar's  popularity  will  shield  him  from  this 
ikf  and  that  on  this  side  his  true  interest  lie^ 

*  IBam  alteram.  "  The  other.''  JUe  here  answers  to  our  definite 
•tide.    Literally,  "  that  other  one,'*  L  e.  the  opinion  of  Silanus. 

^  Neacio  an,  &c  "  I  know  not  whether  ad^tionul  trouble  will  not 
> that  event  be  incurred  by  me."  Ampliua  neyotii,  literally,  "more 
tioblfi."  .  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  amplius  to  have  after  it  a  genitive 
«&  A  wiTTiiliLr  construction  occurs  in  CiES.  B.  G.  0,  9 :  "  Amplius 
tidum,"  Cicero  apprehends  some  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  lower 
dera  if  the  opinion  of  Silanus  be  adopted,  but  still  he  is  in  favour  of 
—As  r^ards  the  expression  nescio  an  (otherwise,  and  more  commonly 
itten,  haud  scio  an),  it  may  bo  remarked,  that  the  "  usus  loqucndi  " 
umg  the  Romans  made  it  equivalent  to  nescio  an  non.  It  is  em- 
>yed  to  express  a  modest  degree  of  doubt,  &c.,  and  may  often  be 
ndered  by  our  English  term  "  perhaps."  Emesti  goes  too  far  when 
'  nutkes  it  equivalent  to  a  simplo  alErmation  (Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  haud.) 
lemore  correct  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Scheller  (Prcccept.  Sti/l.  vol.  i. 
490). 

*•  Bed  iamen  meorum  psrUndorumf  &c.  "  Still,  however,  let  the  in- 
reits  of  the  state  overcome  all  considerations  of  my  danger,"  i  c.  let 
6  welfare  of  the  state  triumph  over  every  personal  consideration. 
itt  common  expression  would  be,  "  aUam>en  solus  rei  publicoc  antepo- 
^»da  est  meis  periculis.'* 

*  Habemns  enifn,  &c.  The  connexion  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  fol- 
wi :  Cicero  has  just  been  remarking,  that  considerations  of  personal 
fely,  on  his  part,  must  yield  to  the  public  good.  Now,  as  his  per- 
oal  safety  would  have  been  secured  by  adopting  the  opinion  of 
mr,  it  migfat  be  inferred  that  he  regarded  Caesar's  opinion  as  clash- 
ig  with  the  public  welfare.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  such  an  in- 
wnce,  he  immediately  adds,  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Cajsar, 
Itturagh  the  public  interests  will  not  allow  him  to  embrace  it,  seems 
B  bim  worthy  in  every  way  of  the  high  rank  of  its  author,  and  a  sure 
nof  of  his  smoere  attachment  to  the  state.  Tho  compliment  is  very 
ttfolly  turned,  and  shows  great  policy  on  the  part  of  Cicero. 

**  Iptm  diffniiM.    **Hi3  own  high  rank." — Amplit\ji.do.    "  T\\q  \i[i\Mi- 
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tamquam  obsidem  perpetusB  in  rem  publicam  yoluntai 
tellectum  est,  quid  intersit  inter  levitatem  contion 
et  animum  vere  popularem,  saluti  popnii  consv 
Video  de  ^istis,  qui  se  populares  haberi  volant,  abes 
neminem,  ne  de  capite  videlicet  civiuin  Somanon 
tentiam  ferat.  Is  et  ^  nudiustertius  in  custodial 
Eomanos  ^dedit  et  supplicationem  mihi  decrevit, 


trious  character.*' — Tamquam,  obsidem^  &c.     "  As  a  pledge  of  h 
attachment  to  the  state." 

^  IrUeUectum  est,  &c,  "  By  this  has  it  been  rendered  appan 
difference  there  is  between  the  insincerity  of  mere  public  de 
and  a  heart  truly  attached  to  the  people,  and  consulting 
welfare."  Another  artful  compliment.  Cicero  remarks,  tha 
opinion  shows  the  true  friend  of  the  people,  and  not  the  holl< 
the  demagogue,  who  is  seeking  their  favour  for  his  own  ends. 

*  Istis.  The  pronoun  here  denotes  contempt. — Populares, 
wrong  sense  of  the  term. 

*  Non  neminem.  "  A  certain  person.*  [The  Scholiast  of  C 
thinks  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  is  intended  :  but  the  SchoL  Bobieni 
Erant  autem  P.  ClodiuSy  L.  Caljmrnius  Piso  et  AtUus  Oahinii 
senatwn  venire  nolueruntf  ne  quod  in  conjwratos  swjpj^ickm,  c 
cogerentv/Tf  quos  scilicet  assentatores  CatiUnae  fuisse  compertum  e. 

*  Nudiusterti/us.  "  The  day  before  yesterday."  A  contra 
nunc  dies  tertius  (i.  e.  est). 

^  JDedit.  "Consigned,"  i  e.  was  in  favour  of  consigning; 
that  effect. — Cives  Eomanos.     The  conspirators  who  had  been 

^  Indices.     The  Allobroges   and   Vulturcius.  —  Affecit. 
pensed,"  i.  e.  voted  for  recompensing. 

'  Jam.  Marking  the  conclusion  to  which  Cicero  fairly  arr 
one,  who  had  gone  as  far  as  this  particular  senator,  had  al 
pressed  his  opinion,  in  fact,  on  the  merits  of  the  case  at  ] 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  present,  since  he  gained  n( 
absence. 

®  Qucesitori  gratvlationem.  "  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  indiv 
instituted  an  inquiry,"  i.  e.  who  inquired  into,  and  ascerts 
existence  of  a  conspiracy.  Cicero  uses  the  term  qtbcesitoVf  h< 
unusual  sense.  It  generally  signifies,  when  applied  to  a  pub 
a  person  appointed  by  the  senate  or  people  to  preside  at  pu' 
of  a  capital  nature.  [Ahrens  considers  the  term  qucesitori  wl 
plicable  to  Cicero,  seeing  that  he  conducted  no  judicial  proce 
the  conspirators,  nor  had  been  elected  by  the  people  for  tht 
business :  and  in  fact  no  regular  judicium,  which  would  requi 
sitor,  had  been  appointed.] 

^  At  vera,  &c.     "  But  of  a  truth,   Caius  Csesar  considers 

Sempronian  law  was  indeed  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  Roman 

&e.     Cicero  sets  the  conduct  and  aeii.\.\TSieti\.a  o^  Q.«b«ai,  Q>ia.tl: 

occasion,  in  opposition  to  tboae  oi  t\ie  aeii^\.oT  y3L%\.  T![ift\!L\AJSD 
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ies  hestemo  die  maximis  prsDmiis  afecit.  ^Jam  hoc 
mini  dubium  est,  ^ui  reo  cnstodiam,  ^  qussitori  gratula- 
mem,  indid  prasmium  decrevit,  quid  de  tota  re  et  causa 
licarit.  '  At  yero  C.  C»sar  inteliigit,  legem  Semproniam 
Be  de  civibusSomanifi  constitutam:  qui  autem  rei  publics 
thostis,  eum  ciyem  esse  nullo  modo  posse:  denique  ^"ipsum 
toem  legis  Sempiouio  ^^jussu  popiili  poenas  rei  publico 


n  ^nng,  shews  that    a  part  of  Csoutr's  oration  makes  against  the 

himself.    CSsesar  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  Porcian  and 

laws,  the  latter  of  which  ordered  that  no  Roman  citizen 

be  capitally  punished  without  the  command  of  the  people;  and 

I  former,  that  no  citizen  should  be  put  to  death  at  all,  but  that  the 

re  of  exile  should  be  allowed  him.     It  would  seem  from 

iigreeinent  that  the  Sempronian  law  also  included  some  enactment 

mt  the  imprisonment  of  Roman  citizens,  and  that  Cscsar,  merely 

obviate  that  parUcular  portion  of  the  law  stated  that  no  public 

could  be  deemed  a  citizen.    Cicero  then  turns  this  argument 

k  Caesar,  as  regards  the  care  of  death.     [Sernpronue  leges.      0 

'  hrda  legea  que  Sempronice  /    Yer.  v.  63.     C,  Gracchtta  legem  tulitj 

t^eopi^  cimnm  Bomimortmi  injtusu  vestro  (populi  BonutniJ  judica- 

^1  i  e.  directed  that  no  magistrate  should,  without  the  express 

of  the  people,  conoeTie  a  cowrt  for  the  trial  of  a  Roman  citizen 

W  a  capital  charge.    This  is  very  different  from  the  meaning  given 

ptbeSchoL:  ut  ne  qma  in  civetn  Boman'mn  capUalem  eententiam  dice* 

|*r-OBELLL] 

I     4»M»  latorem,  &c.    "  That  the  very  proposer  himself  of  the  Sem- 
iMan  law  rendered  atonement  to  the  state  by  the  order  of  the 
IMeL"   The  meaning  of  Cicero  is  this,  that  even  Caius  Qracchus 
f^^  who  brought  in  the  Sempronian  law,  was  not  allowed  to  avail 
I^Mlf  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  but  suffered  the  punishment  due 
«ike  violation  of  public  order,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  public 
^  ^BBnr,  and  that  too  by  an  express  decree  of  the  state.    All  the  MSS., 
^au  the  early  editions,  without  a  single  exception,  read  jussu^  and  so 
:  l^text  remained  imtil  Emesti,  on  mere  conjecture,  substituted  injussu, 
^  aigument  is,  that  Gracchus,  the  proposer  of  the  Sempronian  law 
■^aot  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  the  people,  but  by  an  act  of  violence 
ytte  part  of  the  nobility  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica.    In  this  remark, 
f^xpver,  there  is  an  historical  error,  since  Caius  Gracchus  was  slain 
%fte  party  of  the  consul  Opimius,  after  a  decree  of  the  senate  had 
■HD  uked,  entrusting  the  republic  to  his  care.     [But  eee  next  note.] 
^  [Jutm  populi.     This  is  opposed  to  fact;  whence  some  have  endea- 
voved  to  remove  the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  since  the  state  was 
VBumtied  to  the  charge  of  Opimius,  therefore  Gracchus  was  slain  by 
■der  of  the  people.    A  strange  explanation  indeed,  as  if  the  people 
Mokl  be  said  to  order,  what  the  senate  decreed, — ^Ahbenb.    Some  one 
^oo^jectnred  vitupopiUi  for  in  conspectu  popvU,  inspectcmte  popvlo, 
«ludi  is  not  even  Latin. — Obelll] 
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dependisse.  *  Idem  ipsum  Lentulum,  *  largitorem 
gum  non  putat,  cum  de  pemicie  populi  Eomani,  exi 
urbis  tarn  acerbe,  tamque  crudeliter  cogitarit,  etiam 
posse  popularem.  Itaque  *homo  mitissimus  atque  le 
non  dubitat  P.  Lentulum  setemis  tenebris  vinculisc 
dare,  *  et  sancit  in  posterum,  ne  quis  hujus  supplicic 
se  jactare,  et  *  in  pernicie  popuH  Romani  posthac  ] 
esse  possit.  "Adjungit  etiam  publicationem  bon< 
omnes  animi  cruciatus  et  corporis  etiam  egestas  a 
citas  consequatur. 

VI.  "^  QuAMOBBEM  sive  hoc  statueritis,  dederi 
comitem  ad  contionem  populo  carum  atque  jucundi 
Silani  sententiam  sequi  malueritis,  facile  me  atq 


*  Idem  ipavmy  &c  "  The  same  individual  is  of  opinion, 
tulus  himself,  the  lavish  and  prodigal,  cannot  be  called  tl 
friend,  when  he  has  with  so  bitter  cruelty  plotted  the  des* 
the  Roman  people,  the  ruin  of  this  city."  The  reference  in 
and  prodigum  is  to  public  shows,  and  other  entertainmente 
the  purpose  of  securing  popularity.  Compare,  as  regards  tl 
prodigWf  the  definition  of  Cicero,  De  Off.  2,  16. 

*  LargUorem.     Comp.  Plut.  Cic.  17.      Kopvi]\ioQ  Aivrv^ 
iTTiKXtjaiVf    Si    atrkXyeiav  l^tXriXafisvog  rijg   PovXrjg  Trpors 
684,   by  L.  Qellius  and  Lentulus  Spinther,    Censors)  iv 
^vXXav  xP^'^o^Q  Tafiuvcjv  {Qucestor)  avxvd  riov  drj^ioaiojv 
drrutXeffE  icat  dif^Oeipe.^ 

*  Homo  mitissimus  atqm  lenissimus.  "Although  a  very 
merciful  man."  Referring  to  Caesar. — Non  dibbitat.  "  H( 
not" 

*  M  sancit  in  posterum.  "  And  enacts  for  the  time  to  < 
jactare.     "  To  display  himself." 

*  In  pemicie  populi  Romani.  "  In  a  matter  that  involve 
of  the  Roman  people." 

*  Adjungit  etiam^  &c.  Cicero  purposely  lays  great  stress 
verity  of  Caesar.  The  latter  had  said  that  he  was  in  fav 
most  rigorous  punishment.  The  consul  understood  him 
takes  him  at  his  word.  Caesar  cannot  retract,  and  if  a  still  n 
punishment  can  be  discovered  than  that  already  thought  of, 
may  decree  to  that  effect,  and  Caesar  must  of  course  approv 
adroitly  manages  to  draw  this  inference  from  the  words  of  ( 
involves  the  latter  in  his  own  subtleties. 

'  Quamobrem  sive  hocj  &c.     "  Whether,  then,  should  you  d< 

Caesar  recommends,  you  will  thus  have  given  me,  in  him,  a  < 

to  the  public  assembly,  dear  and  acceptable  to  the  people, 

will  have  adopted  an  opinion,  w\iic\im\\  ^Ti^\3iV\i£i  ^^  7.^<Q)\ 

ceasful  advocate,  before  the  asaemVAed.  -^^o^Xe. 
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crudelitatis  yituperatione  populo  Bomano  exsolvetis  ^  atque 

obtmebo  earn  multo  leniorem  fuisse.     Quamquam,  patres 

conBcriptd,  qusd  potest,  esse  in  tanti  scelcris  immanitate 

pimienda  crudelitas?      'Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu  judico. 

"Nam  ita  mihi  salva  re  publica  vobiscum  pcrfrui  liceat,  ut 

ego,  quod  in  hac  causa  vehementior  sum,  non  atrocitate 

animi  moveor,  (quis  enim  est  me  mitior?)  sod  singulari 

qiiadam  humanitate  et  misericordia.     "  Yideor  enim  mihi 

ndere  banc  urbem,  lucem   orbis  terraruni  atquo  ^-arcem 

omnium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendio  concidentem :  cerno 

animo  "sepultam  patriam,  miseros  atque  insepultos  acervos 

avium :  "  versatur  mihi  ante   oculoa  aapectus  Cethcgi,   et 

.  fcror  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.     Cum  vero  '^mihi  proposui 


*  Atque  ohtinebo,  &c     **  And  I  will  make  it  appear  to  have  been  the 

kr  mflder  opinion  of  the  two.** — Quamqtuim.  "  And  yet." 
'  £go  enim  de  meo  aenau  jtbdico.     "  Fur  I  judge  from  my  own  feel- 

^"  i  e.  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  will  give  utterance  frankly  to 

^  real  and  honest  feelings. 
f  ^  Nam  ita  mihi,  &c.  "  For  so  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  enjoy,  along 
with  you,  the  republic  in  a  state  of  safety,  &s  I  am  now,  because  I  show 
inore  severity  than  usual  in  the  present  affair,  not  influenced  by  any 
craelty  of  spirit,  (for  who  is  in  fact  milder  than  myself  ?)  but  by  an 
extraordinary  humanity  and  pity,"  i.  e.  may  I  never  enjoy,  in  common 
with  you,  the  benefits  resulting  from  my  country's  safety,  if  the  euger- 
nen  which  I  display  in  this  affair  proceeds  from  any  cruel  spirit,  (for 
DO  one  has  less  of  that  than  myself,)  but  from  a  feeling  of  humanity 
and  pity  towards  my  countrymen. 

"  Videor  mihi  videre.  "  Methinks  I  see."  The  orator  is  here  enter- 
ing on  the  figure  which  grammarians  call  diatypoais. 

Arcem  omniwn  gentium.  "The  capital  of  all  nations."  Arcem  is 
here  equivalent  to  caput.  [There  is  no  reference  to  the  Asylum  of  Ro- 
mulus as  Ruams  supposed.  J — Subito  wno  incendio  concidentem.  *'  Sud- 
denly sinking  amid  one  universal  conflagration." 

"  Sepultam  pati'iam.  "  My  ruined  country."  Sepultam  is  here  equi- 
nlent  to  everaa  or  vaMata. — Miseros  atque  insepuUos.  No  article  of 
popular  belief  was  more  strongly  established  in  the  ancient  world,  than 
tiiat  the  soul  wandered  for  a  hundred  years  aroimd  the  banks  of  the 
8^  or  the  dead  body  itself,  whenever  the  latter  was  deprived  of  the 
rites  of  burial  Hence  the  peculiarly  mournful  ideas  attached  to  the 
flbcamstance  of  a  corpse  remaining  neglected  and  unburied,  and  of 
vluch  Cicero  here  happily  avails  himself,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  gloomy  picture  which  he  draws. 

"  Venatur  mihi  amte  oculoa.  "  Flits  before  my  view."— 27  furor  in 
*(ttra  code  hacchxMUis,  "  And  his  wild  fury  as  he  revels  amid  your 
Uood." 

**  Mihi  proposui.  "  But  when  I  pictured  to  myselfl" — Ex  fatit. 
"  From  the  Sibylline  prediobiona. " 
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regnantem  Lentnlum,  sicut  ipse  se  ex  fatis  ^eras 
fessus  est,  ^purpuratum  esse  hunc  Gabinium,  cum  i 
venisse  Catmnam,  turn  lamentationem  matrumfainilL 
fugam  virginum  atque  puerorum,  ac  *  yexationem  vi 
Vestalium  perhorresco:  et,  quia  mihi  'vehement 
videntur  misera  atque  miseranda,  idcirco  in  eos,  qui 
ficere  voluerunt,  me  severum  vehementemque  *] 
Etenim  qusBro,  si  ^uis  paterfamilias  liberis  suis 
interfectis,  uzore  oecisa,  iucensa  domo,  supplicium  ^d 
quam  acerbissimum  sumserit ;  utrum  is  clemens  ac 
cors,  an  inhumanissimus  et  crudelissimus  esse  yi( 
^Mihi  vero  importunus  ac  ferreus,  qui  non  dolore  ac  c 
'nocentis  suum  dolorem  cruciatumque  lenient.  Sic 
his  hominibus,  qui  nos,  qui  conjuges,  qui  liberos 

1  Pv/rpwraJbvm  esse,  &c.  "  Tliis  Ghibinius,  arrayed  in  purple, 
refers  to  Ghkbinius  as  having  been  before  them  on  a  recent  • 
not  as  actually  present  at  ti^e  time.  Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  I 
Gkbinius  is  ctdled  purpva'cUuSf  as  one  of  the  titled  attendant 
future  royal  court  of  Lentulus.  Compare  Cic.  Fuse.  Qwbsi 
Flor.  1,  13  ;  Liv.  30,  42. 

*  VexcUioTiem  virgmwm  Vestalvum.  "  The  outrages  offeree 
Vestal  virgins." 

^  Vekeinmter  misera  atque  miseranda.  **  In  the  highest  d 
plorable  and  worthy  of  compassion." — Ea  perjicere.  "  To  br 
to  pass." 

*  Prceheo.  "  I  prove  myself."  Anthon  had  prcehebo,  the 
which  Graevius  adopted  from  some  of  his  MSS.,  and  whict 
found  in  three  of  his. 

*  De  servis.  We  would  naturally  expect  here  de  servo,  since 
galar  servo  precedes.  But  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  Roman 
which  it  was  ordained,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house  or  any 
of  his  family  were  murdered,  and  the  murderer  not  discoverec 
slaves  composing  the  household  should  be  put  to  death.  B 
find  in  Tacitus  {Arm.  14,  43)  no  less  than  400  in  one  family  | 
on  this  accoimt. — Adaii^  Bom.  Antiq.  31. 

'  Mihi  vero,  &c.    What  Cicero  here  justifies,  viz.,  to  seek  t 
the  smart  of  anguish  by  the  sufferings  and  torture  of  him  wh< 
casioned  it,  he  would  on  another  occasion,  where  greatness  of 
the  theme,  have  openly  condemned.     Here,  however,  it  suits 
pose  to  assert  what  he  has  in  the  text. 

'  NocerUis.  This  would  appear  at  first  view  to  clash  with  i 
But  it  in  fact  confirms  that  reading,  since  **  the  guilty  one"  "( 
sure  of  being  punished,  if  all  the  slaves  composing  the  househ 
put  to  the  torture. 

*  JSToc  tmiverswni,  &c.    "  And  this  common  home  of  the  r 
i  e.  tbiB  dty,  the  dwelling-place  of  a  ^laoVa  -^eo^^. 

*  0n  id  egertmt,  vl  col£)carcut.     "  "W^io  "Wife  ^BOi^  %.\.  ^«i«i 
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ire  Yoluerunt:  qui  singulas  uniuBCuj  usque  nostrum 
,  et  ^hoc  umyersum  rei  publics  domicilium  delere 
8unt:  9  qui  id  egerunt,  ut  gentem  Allobro^m  in 
is  hujuB  urbis,  atque  in  cinere  defla^rati  impeni  coUo- 
:  si  yehementissimi  fuerimus,  misericordes  habe- 
:  sin  remissiores  esse  Yoluerimus,  summsD  nobis 
itatis  ^in  patri®  civiumque  pemicie  fama  subeunda 
Nfiai  yero  cuipiam  ^^  L.  CsBsar,  yir  fortissimus  et  aman- 
18  rei  publics,  "  crudelior  nudiustertius  yisus  est,  cum 
ris  BUS,  feminas  lectissims,  ^^yirum  prsesentem  et 
item,  yita  priyandum  esse  dixit;  ^cum  ayiun  jussu 
is  interfectum,  filiumque  ejus  impuberem,  legatum  a 
DQiissum,  in  carcere  necatum  esse  dixit.  '*  Quorum  quod 
factum  ?  Quod  "initum  delends  rei  publics  consi- 
^^Largitionis  yoluntas  tum  in  re  publica  yersata  est, 


'Even  !£" — Miiericordes.  Because  no  punishment  is  adequate 
r  crime,  and  any  infliction  of  it  therefore  will  only  appear 

patria,  Ac  "  In  a  case  that  involves  the  ruin  of  oiu*  country 
ow  dtizens.** — Fama.     "  The  imputation." 

Otetar.     L.  Julius  Csesar,  who  was  consul  with  C.  Marcius 

,  A.n.a  689.     He  was  unde  to  Julius  Csesar. 

tdelior.     "  Too  cruel" 

orit  nuje.    Julia,  who  had  married  Lentulus,  after  having  been 

.ow  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus.    By  her  first  marriage  she  had 

the  mother  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir.  The  punishment 
econd  husband,  Lentulus,  was  the  origin,  according  to  Plutarch, 

enmity  that  prevailed  between  Antony  and  Cicera     {ViL 

3.2.) 

mm.    Lentulus. 

m  ovum,  &0.  L.  Csesar,  in  his  remarks  before  the  senate,,  on 
inon  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  order  to  shield  himself  from  tiie 
bum  of  undue  severity  in  voting  for  the  punishment  of  Lentulus, 
lerved,  that  "  his  own  grandfather"  was  once  put  to  death  by 
f  a  Rmnan  consul,  and  a  son  of  the  former,  although  sent  to 
peace,  was  imprisoned  and  slain.  Caesar  alluded  to  M.  Fulvius 
I,  who  was  his  grandfather  on  the  mother^s  side,  and  who  was 
y  order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  together  with  his  son,  diuing 
ir  of  (MuB  QracchuB. 

loniM  quod  timUe  fiuiwm.  t   "  And  yet  what  act  on  their  part  was 
ike  the  conduct  of  these  conspirators?"    Literally,  "  Of  whom, 
ct  was  similar  Tie.  what  comparison  will  the  offence  of  Fulvius 
B  and  his  son  bear  with  that  of  Lentulus  and  his  colleagues  ? 
^titum,    "  Was  formed  by  them."    Referring  to  Flacous  and  hii) 

^rgitmu  volvmiat,  Ac.     "A  desire  to  gratify  the  ]^p\e  \>^ 

G 
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et  partium  qusBdam  contentio.  Atque  illo  tempore  ^  hi 
avus  Lentnli,  clarissimns  vir,  armatus  Gh^u^chum  est  pe 
cutus:  ille  etiam  grave  turn  vulnus  aceepit,  'ne  quid 
summa  re  publica  minueretur :  ^hic  ad  evertenda  fia 
menta  rei  publicsa  Gkillos  arcessit,  servitia  concitat,  Catilii 
Yocat,  attribuit  nos  trucidandos  Cethego,  ceteros  cives  in 
ficiendos  Gabinio,  urbem  inflammandam  Cassio,  totam  ltd 
vastandam  diripiendamque  CatilinsB.  ^Yereamini,  censeo 
in  hoc  scelere  tarn  immani  ac  nefando,  'nimis  aliquid  sevei 
statuisse  videamini ;  nralto  magis  sit  verendum,  ne  ^remi 
one  poensB  crudeles  in  patnam,  quam  ne  severitate  anini 
versionis  nimis  vehementes  in  acerbissimos  hostes  fd 
videamur. 


largesses,  and  a  certain  violence  of  parfcieSy  were  then  prevalent  in 
state."  The  allusion  in  largitioms  volmUas  is  to  the  movements  of  i 
Gracchi,  in  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people.  C.  QnectoB, : 
example,  was  the  author  of  a  ^  frutneTUaria,  for  a  distribntkB 
com  among  the  people;  and  he  and  his  elder  brother  Tiberius  weni 
well-known  advocates  of  the  Agrarian  law. 

^  ffujus  avua  LerUidi.  Alluding  to  P.  Lentulus,  whose  image  was  at  t 
seal  of  his  grandson,  and  to  whom  Cicero  also  refers  in  the  third  onti 
(c.  5),  "  Est  vero,  inquami,  glgTuam  nottim,  WKigo  avi  tui^  &c.  As  roga 
the  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  text,  compare  the  words  of  Valhh 
Maximus  (5,  3,  2)  :  '*  P.  Lentidus,  clarisdrmia  et  amcmtistmnu  rti  ff 
licce  dvis,  cum  m  Aventino  C.  Oracchi  nefarios  conattis,  et  acieat,  fk 
forti  pugna,  magnis  vtUneribvs  acceptiSf  fugasaet,*'  &c. 

^  Ne  quid  de  tummoy  &c.  ''  That  no  portion  of  the  public  fA 
might  be  impaired."  Svmma  re  pMica  is  here  equivalent  to  whit 
elsewhere  given  as  avan/ma  rei  pvhliccBf  and  this  latter  phrase  is  1 
same  as  "res a  qua scdus v/niversce rei pMicce pendet."  Compare  no4e 
j>.  85.  The  common  text  has  de  sv/mma  rei  publicce  digvaUi/U.  i 
reading  is  that  of  Grsevius,  Emesti,  Beck,  and  Schiitz,  supported 
good  manuscripts. 

'  Hie.     "  This  his  descendant." — Attribuit  nos.     "  Gives  us  over.* 

*  Vereaminif  censeo.  "  You  are  afraid,  I  suppose,"  The  conmioni 
and  MSS.  have  vereamini.  Anthon's  reading  is  that  of  Emestiy'ii 
found  the  words  vere  enim  censeo  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  from  which 
conjectured  veremini.  This  would  be  rather  feeble  authority  for  ' 
emendation,  imless  the  sense  required  the  indicative,  which  it  does  i 

^  [^Nimiis  aliquid  seveHua.  Thus  the  vulgar  text  and  OrellL  Anth 
following  Emesti,  omitted  nimis.] 

®  JRemissione  poence.  "  By  any  relaxation  of  punishment." — Seven 
aniiaadversionis.     "  By  any  severity  of  vengeance." 

'  Qua  exaudio.     Emesti  remarks,  that  exoMdio  is  rarely  em{do; 

when  speaking  of  rumour  or  mere  report.      Cicero,  however,  expra 

uses  the  compound  form  on  t^e  -gceaeiLt  occasion,  to  impart  adcUtio 
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VII.  SsD  ea,  ^qu»  exaudio,  patres  conscripti,  dissimulare 

non  possum.     "Jaciuntur  enim  voces,  qu®  perveniuut  ad 

aures  meas,  9eoruiny  qui  vereri  videntur,  ut  habeam  satiy 

m»sidii  ad  ea,  qua  yob  statueritis  hodiemo  die,  transiguuda. 

Omnia  '°  et  provisa  et  parata  et  constituta  sunt  patres  con- 

icripti,  cum  mea  summa  cura  atque  diligentia,  "  turn  multo 

etiam  majore  populi  Eomani  ad  summum  imperium  retinen- 

dum,  et  ad   communes  fortunas  conservandas,  voluntate. 

Omnes  adsunt,  omnium  ordinum  homines,  omnium  denique 

etatum:  plenum  est  forum,  ^lena  templa  circum  forum, 

pleni  omnes  aditus  "liujus  loci  ac  templi.     Causa  est  enini 

post  urbem  conditam  hsec  inyenta  sola,  in  qua  omnes  sen- 

tirent  unum  atque  idem  "prseter  eos,  qui,  cum  sibi  viderent 


itnogih  to  the  daiue.  It  is  the  same  as  saying;  that  he  hears  the 
npoits  alloded  to  so  distinctly  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  longer  mis- 
vndentaiidiDg  them. — [JXukMilare.     **  Pretend  ignorance  of.**] 

'  Jacwniwr  enim  voces.  "  Remarks  are  thrown  out.''  Some  editions 
liave  joiCtaiUur,  but  Gnevius  altered  this  to  jcunufUWf  on  the  authority 
of  many  MSS.,  and  as  required  by  the  context.  Jacta/rUur  would 
dflDote  a  frequent  aitd  actiye  circulation  of  rumours,  such  as  would 
rait  the  enemies,  not  the  friends,  of  Cicero  ;  jaduntwr,  on  the  contrary, 
refers  to  what  is  said  by  the  well-disposed  but  timid. 

*  .fibrum,  quij  &c  '*  On  the  part  of  those  who  seem  to  be  appre- 
hensiTe  that  I  have  not  a  sufficient  force,"  &o.  After  the  verbs  metuo^ 
HtMO,  vereoTf  ne  is  used  when  we  are  afraid  lest  a  thing  may  take  place 
which  we  do  not  want  to  happen,  and  ut  when  we  wish  it  to  happen, 
hnt  are  afraid  it  will  not.  Thus,  metuo  ne  facias  is,  "  I  am  afraid  lest 
you  will  do  it>"  but  metvto  ut  faciaSf  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  do  it." 
ThB  solution  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  as  follows  :  metuo  ne  facias 
ia  the  same  as  metuo  ut  non  faciaSf  **  I  am  afraid  in  order  that  you  may 
not  do  it,"  i.  e.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  the  thing  in  question,  but  fear 
kst  you  will ;  whereas  metuo  ut  facias  is  literally,  "  I  am  afraid  in  order 
tkat  you  may  do  it,"  i  e.  I  wish  it  done,  but  am  afraid  you  will  not 
doiL 

^°  Et  provita,  &c  **  Have  been  both  provided  for,  and  prepared,  and 
ftiUy  settled."— Ctm.     "  As  we\i:'—l>aigmtia.     "  VigUance." 

*^  Turn  multo  etiam,  &c.  "  As  by  the  still  greater  zeal,  displayed  ou 
the  part  of  the  Roman  people,  for/'  &c. 

^^  HvguB  loci  ac  templi.  The  senate  was  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
JapiterStator.  [Compare,  as  to  the  facts,  Phil.  iL  7.  Quis  eqttes  Roimmus, 
9«tf  prcBter  te  adolescens  nobilis,  quia  ullius  ordiniSf  qui  se  civem  me- 
mmiasetf  cum  senatvs  in  hoc  templo  eaaet,  in  clivo  Capitolini  non  fuit  f 
fMi  nomen  n&n  dedit?  Quamquam  nee  acrihce  sufficere,  nee  tabvZce 
*omma  eorum  capere  potuerunt.    Steinm.] 

**  Praier  eoi,  quif  &c.  He  refers  to  those  whom  in  the  10  th  chapter 
of  the  aeoond' oration  he  comprehends  in  the  fourth  class  of  disaffected 
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esse  pereundum,  cum  omiiibus  potius  quam  soli  perire  volu- 
erimt.  Hosce  ego  homines  excipio  et  secemo  libenter, 
neque  enim  in  improborum  civium,  sed  in  acerbisedmonim 
liostium  numero  habendos  puto.  Ceteri  Tero,  dii  immortaleB! 
qua  frequentia,  quo  studio,  'qua  virtute  ad  commuaem  dig- 
nitatem salutemque  consentiunt?  Quid  ego  hie  eqnitoB 
Eomanos  commemorem  ?  '  Qui  vobis  ita  summam  ordmis 
eonsiliique  concedunt,  ut  vobiscum  de  amore  rei  pubHce 
certent:  quos,  'ex  multorum  annorum  dissensions  ^hujus 


persons,  men  who  are  weighed  down  hy  debt,  and  who  see  but  too 
clearly  that  these  debts  wiU  prove  their  ruin. 

'  Qifti  virtiUe.  "  With  what  courage." — OcnuenHunt  **  Do  they  all 
unite  r 

^  Qui  vobis  ita,  &c.  **  Who  so  yield  to  you  the  precedence  in  radk 
and  counsel,  as  still  to  vie  with  you  in  love  for  the  republia"  OontUSi 
refers  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs. — The  use  of  amnmam^  m 
this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  superiority,  or  taking  the  lead,  is  of  fftf 
rare  occurrence.  Hence  Scheller  suspects,  that  perhaps  alutoiitatm 
Las  been  dropped  from  the  text. 

'  Ex  mvUorum  cmnorum  dissensione.  Judges  were  first  selected  ttm 
the  senate.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  venality  of  that  ordn^ 
the  right  of  judging  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Sempronian  law  and 
given  to  the  equites.  It  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  a  law  of  SyUB» 
uud  subsequently,  by  a  law  of  Cotta,  the  praetor,  in  the  consulship  of 
I'ompey  and  Crassus,  it  was  shared  between  the  senate,  equites,  and 
tribunes  of  the  treasury,  (Tr^uni  cerarii.)  This  latter  ordinanoi 
produced  a  very  powerfid  effect,  in  healing  the  differences  which  the 
others  had  caused  between  the  two  orders,  and  Cicero  exerted  himsdf 
very  zealously  in  completing  the  reconciliation.  [Ahbbns  remaria 
that  the  senate  were  offended  by  the  Aurelian  law,  and  the  knisfati 
received  no  additional  honour  or  power,  (the  only  body  then  benefited 
being  the  Ttnhuni  <srarii).  Besides,  the  Aurelian  law  had  now  been 
iu  force  for  seven  years,  whence  it  cannot  be  to  the  influence  of  ihii 
law  that  Cicero  uses  the  expressions  hodi^rnvs  dies,  &c] 

*  Hajus  ordinis  ad,  &c.J  ^'To  an  alliance  and  union  with  thii 
order."  Alluding  to  the  change  of  feeling  which  had  been  prodaoed 
by  the  Aurelian  law  of  Cotta.     [See  preceding  note,  adfin.'\ 

®  HcBc  (xvuaa.   Alluding  to  the  conspiracy. — Conjungib.     "  ReconcileK' 

"  Oanfirmaiam.  "  Placed  on  a  sure  basis." — Confirmo  vobia.  "  I  o««h 
fidently  declare  to  you." 

^  Nullum,  poatkac  malum,  &c.  Cicero  imagined  that  he  had  placed 
the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with  the 
equestrian  order,  thus  constituting  what  he  calls  "  optima  res  pN^/tee^' 
and  he  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that  coalition  not  hena^ 
jjreserved.  The  cause  of  the  rupture,  which  was  a  very  speedy  oWb 
vf'fis  the  senate's  refusing  to  release  the  equites  from  a  disadvantageooi 
Contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  reven-uea.  \A3\  Ci»aM?a  euosalahip  tlwy 
Were  relieved  from  this  contract,  and  thAa'tosiAsveaa  OT3L\»a  -^aae^  vSsfe 
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ordinis  ad  Bocietatem  concordiamque  revocatos,  liodieniu!^ 
dies  Yobiscmn  atque  ^hsdc  causa  coDJung;[t:  quam  si  coii- 
jnnctionem,  in  conEnilata  ^confirmatam  meo,  perpetiiani  in 
w  publica  tenuerimus;  confirmo  vobis,  7  nullum  po8tha<? 
malum  civile  ac  domesticum  ad  ullam  rei  publica)  partem 
€B8e  yenturum.  Pari  studio  defendenda)  rei  public®  coii- 
yenisse  video  ^tribunos  serarios,  fortissimos  viros ;  9  scribart 
item  uniyersos ;  quos  ^  cum  casu  hie  dies  ad  serarium  fre- 


I 


h  toaDy  earned  OTer  the  powerful  party  of  the  knightR,  and  broke  up 

|.  this  uzuon  so  yaunted  by  Cicero.]     (Cic.  £p.  ad  Att.  1,  17.) 

'      '  Trihunoa  cerarios.    These  were  of  plebeian  origin,  and  through 

ftem  the  pay  paased  to  the  army.     (Pro  Plane.  8.)     Compare  Varuo, 

Zk  Xb  4,  6,  p.  180.     **  Tribwni  quoqtie  qmbua  attributa  erat  ptcuniUf  ut 

9iSiU  rtdderewt,  TribwfU  OBraHi  dictV 

*8enba8  item  universot.  "  And  likewise  the  whole  body  of  scribes." 
Amomg  the  Bomans  there  were  two  kinds  of  scribes,  private  ami 
^bUe :  the  former  were  the  slaves  of  private  individuals ;  the  latter 
mn  free,  but  of  plebeian  rank,  and  generally  freedmen.  TheHo  last 
mtB  divided  into  dectMricB,  and  received  pay  from  the  public  treasury. 
^Iliey  were  distributed  among  the  different  magistrates,  and  heuco 
'vwseailed  eomulcDrts,  prtElorh,  axiilitii,  qucBstorii,  &c.     [See  next  note. 

*  Cfmm  eoMU  hie  dies,  kc     **  When  this  day  had,  by  chance,  as- 

iBmUfid  them  in  great  numbers,"  L  e.  at  the  public  treasury.     Fre- 

famtm^  is  here  employed  in  an  unusual  sense,  for  fr&juentes  convocare. 

Oompaie  Pro  Ik)m,  a  38. — ^The  scribes  were  assembled  on  this  day, 

tte  iKmes  of  December,  or  5th  of  the  month,  at  the  public  treasury,  to 

difide  amoiig  themselves  by  lot  [?]  the  offices  of  the  ensuing  year,  th;it 

h,  to  detennine  who  should  be  secretaries  to  the  consuls,  who  to  the 

pnefcon^  kc    This  was  done  annually.     Wliile  thus  employed,  they 

nr  ihs  prisoners  led  by  to  the  senate-house,  and  immediately,  aban- 

doaiiig  all  their  private  concerns,  they  came  and  made  an  offer  of  their 

— liirtmoe  for  securing  the  public  safety.     [The  above  is  the  UHual 

v^anation,  but  the  whole  passage  labours  imder  considerable  diffi- 

«%. 

I  The  <^oe  of  tenhawBa  purchaseable,  hence  no  room  for  aUtjtnuiit 
a  obtaining  the  office. 

^  Each  magistrate  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  his  own  8crV)a;  no 
"■xxn  for  allotment  here. 

S.  It  is  unlikely  they  would  have  assembled  on  this  particular  diiy, 
*(iii  lupposing  all  was  determinable  by  lot,  since  they  must  have 
^^own  uiat  all  the  magistrates  were  in  the  senate  and  otherwise  cn- 

J^  Fnqmmtare  is  never  found  in  Cicero  in  the  sense  of  conr/regare. 
*W  OnUio  Pro  Ihm.,  cited  by  Anthon  and  others,  is  acknowledged  to 
''ipQrioua. 

i  Who  could  believe  that  all  the  scribes  were  assembled  casu  ? 

^^tfS&QB^  heiieyiDg  this  oraUon  to  b&re  been  written  by  a  BCT\\>e,  viiv^ 
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quentasset,  video  ^ab  exspectatioue  soitis  ad  saluten 
communem  esse  converses.  "Qmnig  ingenuonim  adw 
multitude,  etiam  tenuissimorum.  Quis  est  enim,  cni  rm 
hsBc  templa,  adspectus  urbis,  possessio  libertatis,  lux  deniqw 
hsBc  ipsa,  et  hoc  commune  patrisB  solum,  cum  sit  carum,  tan 
vero  dulce  atque  jucilndum  ? 

VIII.  Opee-e  pretium  est,  patres  conscripti  *libertiiia 
rum  hominum  studia  cognoscere ;  *qui,  sua  virtute  fortunas 
civitatis  consecuti,  vere  banc  suam  patnam  esse  judicant:  hu* 
jus  quam  ^  quidam  bic  nati,  et  summo  nati  loco,  non  patriaoi 


that  no  one  would  make  such  a  statement  as  the  above  without  soon 
grounds,  within  a  few  years  after  Cicero's  death,  thinks  that  on  tbead 
days  on  which  the  senate  assembled,  the  different  scribes  used  to  mei) 
at  the  treasury  to  determine  by  lot  who  shovld  write  cmt  the  decree  of  At 
senate,  an  office  of  some  emolument,  and  as  appertaining  to  the  wbtk 
senate,  left  to  allotment ;  but  even  here,  unless  we  take  cmu  in  a' 
unusual  sense,  **  providentially,"  the  objection  above  stated  still  !«■ 
mains.] 

^  Ab  expect atione  sortie.  ''From  all  expectation  of  the  offices  to bt 
allotted  to  them."    Consult  preceding  note.  • 

*  Omnis  ingenuorumf  &c.  "  The  whole  body  of  freebom  citisseiu  ii 
here,  even  those  of  the  humblest  degree."  By  vngenui  the  Bonuiai 
meant  those  who  were  bom  of  parents  that  had  always  been  fi«& 
Such  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the  case  originally.  In  the  Instttutas 
of  Justinian,  however,  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  rule  on  this  subjset 
is  very  considerably  modified :  "  Ingewu/as  est  is,  qui,  statim  vt  naM 
est,  liber  est"  &c.  Inst.  1,  tit.  4.)  [The  term  ingenuous  denotes  a  penMO 
who  is  free  at  the  instant  of  his  birth,  by  being  bom  in  matrimooj  of 
parents  who  are  both  ingermous,  or  both  libertines  ;  or  of  parents  wlio 
differ  in  condition,  the  one  being  ingermotis,  and  the  other  a  Ubertim, 
But  when  the  mother  is  free,  although  the  father  is  a  slave,  or  evM 
unknown,  the  child  is  ingenuotis ;  and  when  the  mother  is  free  at  tile 
time  of  the  birth  of  her  infant,  although  she  was  a  bondswoman  wfaen 
she  conceived  it,  yet  such  infant  will  be  ingermovs.  Also,  if  a  womaM, 
who  was  free  at  the  time  of  conception,  is  afterwards  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  delivered  of  a  child,  her  issue  is,  notwithstanding  tloB, 
free-bom ;  for  the  misfortune  of  the  mother  ought  by  no  means  to 
prejudice  her  infant. — Harris.] 

'  Lihertinorum  hominwm,  &c.  The  Romans  distinguished  between 
the  terms  Ubertus  and  libertimia  as  follows :  when  referring  to  tha 
patron  or  former  master,  they  used  Ubertus,  thus,  Ubertus  Caaarii, 
''Caesar's  freedman,"  Ubertus  Ciceronds,  &c. ;  but  when  they  meant t» 
designate  a  freedman  generally,  they  employed  libertin/uSf  as  UbertiMf 
ei'ot,  "  he  was  a  freedman,"  Ubertinum  vidi,  &c.  Compare  the  remaiiaf 
of  Ernesti,  Clav.  Oic.  s.  v. ;  and  Taylor,  ElemerUs  of  the  OivU  Lm 
p.  430. 
*  Qui,  stia  virtute,  &c.    "  "Who,  'ha.vVng  "Vs^  ^iJaft\T  -marit  attained  to  tfc« 
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suam,  Bed  urbem  hostium  esse  judicaverunt.  Sed  ^quid  ego 
hujuBce  ordinis  homines  commenioro,  quos  privato)  Ibrtuua', 
QQ08  communis  res  publico,  quos  denique  libertas  ca,  quu^ 
aoldssima  est,  ad  salutem  patrise  defendendam  excitavit  ? 
Serms  est  nemo,  7  qui  modo  tolerabili  conditione  sit  scr- 
vitatis,  qui  non  audaciam  civium  perhorrescat ;  qui'  uon  hxc 
stare  capiat;  qui  non  tantum,  quantum  audet  ct  quautuiu 
potest  conferat  ad  communem  salutem  ^  Toluntatis.  Quai'c 
ii  quern  yestriim  9 forte  commovet  hoc,  quod  auditum  est, 
"l^onem  quendam  Lentuli  concursare  circum  tabernus. 


<iraidition  which  the  right  of  citizenship  bestows."  By  lirtute  is  meaut 
Utor  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  masters.  There  is  great  variati<>n 
hfln  in  the  MSS.  We  hare  adopted  the  reading  of  Qruter,  Gncviu>. 
Vad  EmestL  Muretus  prefers  "  qui  fortuna  tua  hujus  civitaiis  ji'i< 
^outaUi,**  which  is  supported  by  some  MSS.  Lambinus  gives  '*  tjui 
NIC  virtvte  acfortwna  kujut  civitcUisjua  consecuti." 

*  Q^idam,  Referring  not  only  to  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  thoir 
iolleaguea,  bat  to  other  and  more  secret  partizans  of  the  conspiracy, 
vJioae  names  he  could  mention  if  he  felt  inclined. — Quidam  dili't^rx 
iom  aUquu,  by  implying  that  the  object  designated  is  definitelv 
aiown,  though  indennitely  described.  This  indefinite  description  is 
NHnetimes  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  oblique  sarcasm.  (ZuurT, 
U  G.  p.  247.) 

•  Qtud  .  .  .  commemoro.  "Why  need  I  mention,"  i.  e.  why  waste 
dme  in  speaking  ofl — Matthiss,  Wdske,  Schiitz,  &c.,  read  commemoru, 
on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

'  Qm  modo  tderabHij  &c.  **  Provided  he  enjoy  only  a  tolerable  con- 
dition of  servitude.**  Cicero  means,  that  no  slave,  whose  burden  of 
wnfeude  is  in  any  way  tolerable,  will  feel  inclined  to  abandon  his 
FRHnt  stat^  and  obtain  freedom  imder  the  auspices  of  Catiline,  since 
^BivetBal  rain  must  result  from  the  success  of  his  daring  schemes. 

'  VohuUaiu.  The  choice  of  word's  here  ia  extremely  appropriate. 
It  bekogs  not  to  slaves  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  citizens ;  they 
^  therefore^  only  indulge  in  good- will  (voluntatis)  for  the  preserva- 
tioB  of  the  state.  And  they  dare  not  even  indulge  in  this  feeling, 
vitiioat  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  their  real  condition  {quuu- 
^  awUt),  for  they  well  know  how  little  they  can  effect  by  their  own 
Vttided  resouroes  {quantum  potest). 

*  Fwrte  commovet,  "  Happens  to  alarm." — Lenonem  quendam.  "  That 
»«ertain  worthlees  tooL** 

^  [LenM^em  LenhdL  This  is  a  phrase  without  a  parallel ;  what  the 
Hiier  wkmitim  is  plain  enough,  but  the  expression  is  not  genuine  Latin. 
^Uknt  mentions  the  incidents  with  greater  accuracy,  (c.  50.)  Dum 
^  (i  fiL  on  the  preceding  day)  in  senatu  aguntur,  liherti  et  pauci  ex 
^wAiw  LaUvU,  divertii  itineribus  opificet  atque  aervitia  in  vicis  ad 
'^  eripiemdwm  MoUicitabant.  Appian  also  mentions  that  this  circum- 
itiiiee  hastened  the  catastrophe,  and  urged  Cicero  to  execMte  qvi^^VV] 
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pretio  sperare  sollicitari  posse  aminos  egentiom  atque  iiqe* 
ritorum ;  est  id  quidem  coeptmn  atqne  tentatum,  aed  ^infi 
sunt  inventi  tarn  aut  fortuna  miserly  aut  ▼olmitate  piotti^ 
qui  non  'ilium  ipsum  selliB  atqiie  operis  et  qacMtiu  qaoli* 
diani  locum;  aui  non  cubUe  ac  Jedmlom  SQum ;  qaidflnii|ril 
non  'cursum  nunc  otiosom  Title  saa^  salram  ease  Tolkak 
Multo  vero  maxima  para  eonim,qiii  in  tabenuB  amit ;  iiiaiv«% 
(id  enim  potius  est  dicendum,)  genus  hoo  nniTennmi,  aHV 
tissimun^  est  otii :  etenim  ^omne  instrumentoniy  omnis  opMi 
atque  qusDstus,  frequentia  ciTium  sustentator,  ilitnr  otiiff 
quorum  si  quffistus,  ^ocdusis  tabemisy  minni  aole^  *q«ii 
tandem  incensis  futurum  fuit  ? 


punishment  upon  the  conspiratorB.] — Ckmeuinare,  ke,     "Li 
around  among  the  shops  of  the  artisana"   Ckn&pare  AmAX,  B,  (X I 
ai/rov  dk  AivrvKov  OipaiFovrsQ  re  koI  l|eXe^9epo(  x'*P^V^^ 
irpotrXafidvTic  ^a^*  6vt(r9iac  hiotc  fnpujttav  M  roc  rfir 
occiaci  <t>c  ToisQ  Biffirdrac  Uiap7ratr6fUvot, 

^  NvUi  awfvt  irwemti,  &o.  Apinan,  on  the  oontmy,  statei^ 
slaves  and  freedman  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegua^  haying  besn  jdMJ 
a  lai^e  number  of  working-people,  (xciporlxvac  woKko^g 
fiovrtg,)  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  houses  of  fhb  pnaion^ 
rear,  and  rescue  their  masters  who  were  confined  within.  The : 
Cicero  was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened  from  the  senate-hooie^  iki^ 
tioned  guards  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  where  any  atlMfc 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  then  returned  to  the  senate  and  eiqpeditai 
the  debate.     (Appian,  B.  C.  2,  5.)  ' 

^  lUum  vpswnHf  &c  *'  That  same  spot  where  his  seat  ia  fizad,  m1 
his  labours  are  performed,  and  his  daily  bread  is  earned." — MAf  0 
lectvlum  81mm.  "  His  dormitory  and  humble  couch."  CSMk  li  kd 
equivalent  to  cvhicvlum  dormUoriwm. 

^  Cursum  himc,  &c.  "  The  pe^eful  life  which  he  at  preaeat  Mb' 
More  literally,  "  this  his  peaceml  course  of  life." 

*  Omne  instrumentumf  &c.  "  Every  thing  with  which  thflj  ponv 
their  daily  employment,  all  their  industry  and  daily  gaiiu^  an  tf 
ported  by  a  crowded  population,  are  fostered  by  a  state  of  piibil- 
repose."  For  suatentatur  some  editions  have  wsiinetvr,  widoh.  ainoidii 
to  the  same  thing. 

^  Occlusis  tobbemia.  ''When  their  shops  are  dosed."  The  ikpi 
at  Rome  were  closed  during  times  of  public  confusion  and  alarm,  0i 
also  of  public  sorrow,  by  an  edict  of  the  consul  Consult  "EssMBit 
Clav.  Ok.  s.  V.  Tahema, 

^  Qwid  tandenky  &c.     ''  What  then  will  be  the  result  wheta  thflj  0* 

burnt  f    If  Catiline  succeed,  the  whole  city  will  be  wrapped  in  flui^ 

and  the  shops  of  the  artizans,  even  though  they  favour  hia  oanse^  iw 

ab&re  the  common  ruin.    Most  M.88.  and  editions  have  fiUmmm  /A 

Emesti  prefen  futurum  esset,  but  xet^aana  fvAAvrwnweA.    BttokiUilB- 

that  Cicero  wrote   merely  /wtiwrum,  woA.  "Vienc^  ^ift  vos^^mm^  «fc^ 
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SI.  Qvjs  cum  ita  sint,  patres  conscript!,  robis  populi 
lani  prsBsidia  non  desunt :  vos  ne  populo  Eomano  deesse 
imini,  proyidete.  Habetis  ^consulem  ex  plurimis  peri- 
1  et  insidiis,  atque  ex  media  morte,  non  ad  vitam  suani, 
uL  salutem  vestram  reseryatum ;  omnes  ordines  ad  con- 
iTidam  rem  publicam  ^mente,  yoluntate,  studio,  virtute, 
consentiunt:  obsessa  facibus  et  telis  impi®  conjura- 
JB  '  Tobis  supplex  manus  tendit  patria  communis :  vobis 
obis  vitam  omnium  civium,  vobis  arcem  et  Capitolium, 
3  ^''aras  Penatium,  vobis  "ilium  ignem  Vestse  "sempiter- 
,  vobis  omnia  deonmi  templa  atque  delubra,  vobis  muros 
e  urbis  tecta  commendat.     Frseterea  de  vestra  vita,  de 


Lets.      The  form  est  futit/rwn  is  undoubtedly  preferable,  if  it  were 

I  in  MSS. ;  and  would  strengthen  what  is  said,  as  if  the  fire  were 

ftctuaUy  about  to  be  applied. 

7(m9ulem,    Meaning  himself. — Atque  ex  media,  &c.    Alluding  iu 

cinlar  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  him  at  his  own  house. 

fetUe,  vokmtate,  &c     "In  sentiment,  in  inclination,  in  zeal,  in 

ige,  in  open  declarations  of  attachment." 

^obis  sttpplex,  &c     To  produce  a  stronger  impression  on  the  minds 

B  hearers,  the  orator  has  recourse  to  a  most  beautiful  and  strikiug 

unification. 

i.rtu  Penatmm.    The  Lcvres  were  the  ordinaiy  household  deities, 

Penates  were  gods  of  a  higher  class.     The  latter  were  of  two  kind?, 

ic  and  private ;  but  in  fact  the  same  deities,  that  is,  the  same  gods, 

worshipped  as  Penates  by  both  an  entire  city,  with  public  honours, 
by  the  individual  ^Gimilies  in  that  city,  with  private  or  domestic 
ings.  The  Lares  were  worshipped  in  the  a^rmm,  or  hall ;  the 
Ues  in  an  inner  part  of  the  dwelling,  called  im^pkmum,  and,  for  the 
t  party  open  to  the  upper  air.  Cic,  Nat.  Deor.  27,  derives  "  Pe- 
s'* from  "  penus,"  a  general  name  for  food ;  or  from  "  penitus." 
Hhun  ignem,  &c  A  sacred  fire  was  always  kept  burning  in  the 
>le  of  Yesta,  and  it  was  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Vestal  virgins  to 
ih  this  fire  day  and  night.  Whoever  allowed  it  to  go  out  was 
iged  by  the  Pontif ex  Maximus.  This  accident  was  always  esteemed 
idky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary  sacrifices.  The  fire 
lighted  up  again,  not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the 
Compare  Lipsius,  De  Vesta  et  Vestalibus  Syntagma,  c.  8,  seq. 

Sempitenvum.  Many  MSS.  have  merely  this  word,  omitting  ptr- 
vm  ac  which  precede  in  a  few,  and  Lambinus  and  Grsevius  have 
pted  the  reading :  on  the  ground  that  perpetv/us  and  sempitemus 
not  here  synonymous.  Ignis  perpetvAis  denoting  a  fire  that  is  fed 
i  constant  succession  of  fresh  fuel ;  whereas  by  ignis  sempiternus  is 
nt  one  which  is  to  be  continued  to  future  ages.  Anthoii  Te^m\si'^ 
I  epithets  in  question,  tranalatea  them  by  "  ever-"b\iTn.\n%  au^  «s«- 

G  5 
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conjugum  vestrarum  ac  liberorum  anima,  de  foitunifi,  on 
nium,  de  sedibus,  ^de  focis'  vestiis,  hodiemo  die  Yobi 
judicandun  est.  Habetis  '  ducem  memorem  yeatri,  oblitai 
sui ;  ^qu8B  non  semper  facultas  datur:  habetis  omnes  ordinei 
omnes  homines,  imiversum  populum  Bomaniim,  id  quod  ^i 
ciyili  causa  ho(Uemo  die  primum  videmus,  unum  atque  idei 
sentientem.  Cogitate,  quantis  laboribus  fimdatum  imperiuH 
quanta  virtute  stabilitam  libertatem,  quanta  deorum  benij 
uitate  ^auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas  ^una  nox  psn 
delerit.  Id  ne  umquam  posthac  non  mode  confici,  sal  & 
cogitari  quidem  possit  a  civibus,  hodiemo  die  providendmi 
est.  Atque  hsec,  non  ut  vos,  qui  mihi  studio  p»ne  {macai 
ritis,  excitarem,  locutus  sum :  sed  ut  mea  vox,  qusB  debe 
^  esse  iu  re  publica  princeps,  ofi&cio  functa  coliBulari  vide 
retur. 

X.  Nttsq  antequam,  [patres  conscripti,]  ad  senten^ 
redeo,  de  me  pauca  dicam,  ^  Ego,  quanta  manua  est  ooDJv 
ratorum,  quam  videtis  esse  permagnam,  tantam  me  inimi 

^  De  focis.  By  focus  is  here  meant  the  domestic  hearth,  that  is,  tli 
hearth  in  the  cttrium,  or  place  where  the  family  generally  aaaembM 
and  around  which  stood  the  images  of  the  Lares.  When  fo<ms  and  or 
are  joined  in  the  same  sentence,  as  in  the  phrase  ^^pro  aris  etfodsjpmi 
nare,*'  then  ara  denotes  the  altar  of  the  Penates,  while  focus  still  reftr 
to  the  Lares. 

^  Jhicem.    Referring  to  himself. 

^  Quce  non  semper,  &c.  "  A  privilege  that  is  not  always  granted' 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Hemnannus, /*  Ctt;t»  generis  dtnoem  mi 
semper  habere  corUingU,^ 

*  In  civili  cattsa.  ''  In  a  case  of  a  public  nature,"  i.  e.  in  which  all 
citizens  are  more  or  less  concerned. 

^  Auctas  exaggeratoisque.     "  Increased,  aye,  and  even  amplified." 

®  Una  nox.  That  of  the  Saturnalia.  Compare  chapter  4  of  the  Sd 
oration.-^Pc5?ie  dderU.  Cicero  uses  delerit,  not  ddevisset;  because,  if  k* 
had  employed  the  direct  form  of  expression,  what  the  granmiarianB  eiH 
the  orcUio  directa,  he  would  have  said  ddevit,  not  deleverat. 

^  Esse  princeps.  "To  take  the  lead." — Officio  consulari.  It  bflhg 
the  duty  of  a  consul  to  watch  over  the  public  safety,  and  to  be  th 
first  to  give  the  alarm  when  that  safety  is  threatened. 

®  Ego  video.  "  I  am  well  aware." — Quam  videtis,  &c.  "  Which  f* 
see  in  fact  is  very  great" 

*  Tvrpem.     "  Base."    Alluding  to  their  flagitious  course  of  life. 

^^  Qu^  si  cMqucmdo.     The  grammarians  lay  it  down  as  a  role,  ^ 

the  syllables  aU  should  never  follow  the  word  H.     The  reason  cf  ^ 

j*ule  they  do  not  give  us.     It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  good  oce^  ^ 

this  exception  added  to  it,  that  whenever  emphasis  is  required,  wetf* 

to  write  si  altguid,  for  example,  b\it  \a  ajdikexe^A  V2tie  -mwiaiTvii^&ciaotbff 

occaaioDs, 
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comm  multitudiziein  suscepisse  video:  sed  earn  esse  *turpeiii 

jodico,  infirmam  et  abjectam.     ^  Quod  si  aliquando,  alicujur^ 

furore  et  scelere  '^concitata,  manus  lata  plus  valucrit,  quam 

vestra  ac  rei  public®  dignitas ;  me  tamen  meorum  factorum 

atque  conailiorum  numquam,  patres  conscripti,  poenitebit. 

j^nim  mors,  ^uam,  mihi  illi  ibrtasse  minitantur,  omnibus 

est  parata:  "yit»  tantam  laudem,  quanta  vos  me  vestris 

deeretis  honestaatiB,  nemo  est  asaecutus.      Ceteris  euim 

^semper  bene  '^geata,  mihi  uni  conaervata  re  publica  gratii- 

lationem  decreyiatia.     Sit  ^  Scipio  clams  ille,  cujus  consilio 

atque  idrtute  Hannibal    in  Aj&icam  redire,  atque  Italia 

deoedere  coactua  eat :  ometur  ^alter  eximia  laude  Africanus, 

qui  duas  urbea  huic  imperio  infeatisaimaa,   Carthaginem 

Numantiamque,  delevit :  nabeatur  yir  egregius,  "  Paullus 

Die  "  cujuB  currum  rex  potentiaaimus  quondam  et  nobilisai- 

imia,  Peraes,  honeatavit :  ait  s&tema  gloria  Mariua,  qui  ^^bis 

Italiam  obaidione  et  metu  aervitutia  liberavit :  anteponatur 

omnibus  *Pompeiua,  cujua  rea  geataB  atque  virtutes,  ^^iisdeni, 

^  ConcitcOa.  "Aroused  into  action."* — Jgta,  Denoting  contempt. — 
Hm  raluerit,  quam,    **  Shall  triumph  over.** 

^  ViUb  kuUam  lamdem.    "  So  glorious  an  existence." 

"  Semper.  Qruter  thinks  that  this  word  ought  to  be  rejected,  and 
Qnevius  actually  omits  it.  Emesti,  however,  successfully  defends  iU 
presence  in  the  text,  by  showing  that  it  stands  opposed  to  uni, 

^  Gesta.  Thus  Gruterreoommends^Mtoandeon^ervo^are  publica,  \vliich 
Gnevius  and  Orelli  adopt  in  place  of  gesta:  The  ablative,  as  EmeHtti 
nmariuSy  is  pi]0P^  here,  since  Cicero  is  expressing  his  own  sentimentei. 

^  Scipio,  The  dder  Africanus,  who  defeated  Hannibal  in  the  battle 
cf  Zama. — Atque  ex  ItaUa  decedere,  Hannibal  had  maintained  a  footing 
in  Italy  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  The  invasion  of  Africa  by  Scipio 
compdled  him  to  return  home. 

"  Alter  AfruxvMU,  The  younger  Scipio,  or  Africanus  Minor.  He 
vu  the  son  of  Paullus  JSnulius,  and  was  adopted  into  the  Scipio 
fiuoily  by  the  son  of  the  elder  Africanus. 

^  PauUui,  Referring  to  Paullus  jEmilius,  who  reduced  Macedonia 
to  a  Roman  province,  after  having  conquered  Perses,  the  last  king  of 
tbt  country,  in  the  battle  of  Fydna. 

^  Ckjut  owrrwi^  &c.  An  account  of  this  triumph  is  given  by  Livt,  45, 

^  Bu  ItaUcMif  &c  By  his  two  victories,  one  over  the  Teutones  and 
Ambranes,  at  Aquse  Sextise  in  GktUia  Narbonensis  (652),  and  the  other 
9nt  the  C^bri,  at  the  Raudii  Campi,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  (653).  Consult 
J'A  Paierc  2, 12,  Flor,  8,  3. 

"  Pcmpeiue,  The  exploits  of  Pompey  are  enlarged  upon  in  the 
^^Ution  for  the  Manilian  Law. 

^  liadem,  qmbus,  soUb,  &c  Equivalent  to  "per  totum  terrarum  orbem 
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quibus  soils  cursus,  regionibus  ac  termixus  ocmtinentur. 
Erit  profecto  inter  horum  laudes  ^aliquid  loci  no8tr»  gloria: 
nisi  forte  majus  est  patefaeere  nobis  proyindas,  quo  exue 
])08simus,  quam  curare,  ut  etiam  illi,  qui  absunt,  nabeant, 
^quo  victores  revertantur.  Quamquam  est'uno  looo  con- 
ditio melior  extemsB  victonsB  quam  domesticffi ;  quod  hostel 
alienigensB  ^aut  oppressi  serviunt,  aut  recepti  benefido  le 
obligates  putant:  qui  autem  ex  numero  dvium,  dementa 
aliqua  depravati,  hostes  patrisB  semel  ease  coeperunt^  60i» 
cum  a  pemicie  rei  public®  repuleris,  nee  yi  coercere,  nee 
beneficio  placare  possis.  Quare  mihi  cum  perditis  cinbiiB 
SBternum  oellum  susceptum  esse  video.  Id  ego  vesfaro, 
bonorumque  omnium  auxilio,  memoriaque  tantorum  peri- 
culorum,  qu£B  non  mode  in  hoc  populo,  qui  servatus  est^  led 
'etiam]  in  omnium  gentium  sermonibus  ac  mentibus  semper 
laerebit,  a  me  atque  a  meis  £ftcile  propulsari  posse  confiaa 
Neque  ulla  profecto  tanta  vis  reperietur,  qu»  conjunctioneBi 


^  Aliqwd  loci.    "  Some  room." 

^  Quo  victores  revertarUw.  [In  illustration  of  what  is  here  said  m 
may  cite  the  remark  of  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  Ik  Qfficm  (1,  22,)  "  JfAi 
quidem  Pompeivs  hoc  tribuitf  vi  dicerety  friMtra  se  triumphum  tertitm 
dcportatu/rum  fuisse,  nisi  meo  in  rem  publicam  benefido,  tUd  triumphardt 
(sset  kabiturus."  "  Pompey  did  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  wouM 
have  gained  a  third  triumph  in  vain,  imless  there  had  remained  a  place 
to  enjoy  it,  by  my  services  to  the  state." — ^Macartney.] 

*  Utio  loco.  "In  one  respect." — Extemce.  "In  foreign  lands."— 
Domesticce.     "  At  home.** 

*  AtU  oppressi  serviunt,  &c.  "  Either  have  been  completely  crushfld 
and  are  become  slaves,  or  have  been  admitted  to  favourable  termi  d 
surrender,  and  consider  themselves  bound  to  us  by  the  kindness  thv 
couferred. 

'  TarUam  conspirctHonem  honorvm  omnium,  "  So  great  unanimity  oB 
the  part  of  all  good  men."  CwMpvraHo  is  used  by  Cicero  in  both  a  good 
and  a  bad  sense.  In  the  former  meaning  it  occurs,  besides  the  preseot 
instance,  Ep.  ad  Fom.  12,  15:  De  Off.  2,  16 :  De  Fin.  1,  20:  in  the 
latter,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  11,  11,  "SceleratissMna  coTispiratio.** 

^  Fro  imperio,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  to  tiie 
government  of  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  expiration  of  his  codbo^ 
ship,  but  which  he  had  surrendered  to  his  colleague  Antonius,  in  order 
to  keep  him  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  state.  Compare  SallusT, 
Cat.  c.  26.  Cisalpine  Gkiul  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Antonius,  but  Mace- 
donia was  by  far  the  richer  province  of  the  two.  Cicero  afterward  lud 
down  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gkiul,  which  he  had  thus  received 
w  exchange,  and  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  at  tYna-t  tvnie  praetor,  was  chosen  ia 
his  plAce.     {Ejp.  ad  Fam.  15,  4. — Or.  4u  Pis.  W  ^ 
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eqidtumque  Bomanonim,  et  ^tantam  conspirationem 
1  omnium,  confinngere  et  labefactare  possit. 
iu-B  cum  ita  sint,  patres  conscripti,  *pro  imperio, 
^rcitu,  8  pro  provincia  quam  neglexi,  9  pro  triumpho, 
16  laudis  insignibus,  quse  sunt  a  me  propter  urbia 
le  salutis  custodiam  repudiata,  ^^  pro  clientelis  hos- 
i  provincialibuB,  qusB  tamen  urbanis  opibus  noii 
labore  tueor,  quam  comparo :  pro  his  igitur  omnibus 
^pro  meis  in  vos  singmaribus  studiis,  proque  hac, 
mspieitis,  ad  conservandam  rem  publicam  diligentia, 
ud  a  vobis,  nisi  hujus  temporis,  totiusque  mei  con- 
memoriam  postulo :  "  quae  dum  erit  in  vestris  fixa 
s  firmissimo  me  muro  septum  esse  arbitrabor.  Quod 
spem  vis  improborum  "lefellerit  at^ue  superaverit ; 
do  vobis  parvum  meum  filium:  "cui  profecto  satis 
)sidii,  non  solum  ad  salutem,  verum  etiam  ad  digni- 
L  ejus,  qui  hsBC  omnia  suo  solius  periculo  conserva- 


xercitu.    The  army  which  he  would  have  commanded  in  the 
3f  Macedonia. 

trovincia,  &c.  Alluding,  not  to  Cisalpine  Q&vlI,  as  Manutius 
but  to  Macedonia.  [Fl.nT.  Cic.  12.  Kal  rovrop  {'Avrdtviov) 
Bepavtvutv  6  KiKSpwVj  ixtiptfi  fikv  k^ri^lffaTO  rStv  kiragxtiav 
aVf  avT(p  Bk  ryv  VaXariav  SidofUvriv  irapyT^ffaro.  Obelli.] 
f/riumpho.  He  means  the  public  chances  of  a  triumph  for 
B  abroad. 

cliewteUa,  &c.  **  In  return  for  the  numerous  clientships  and 
IB  of  friendship  which  I  might  have  formed  in  my  province, 
(h,  notwithstanding,  I  here  support  with  no  less  labour,  by 
those  resources  which  the  city  affords  me."  To  prove  the 
the  sacrifice,  he  confesses  how  eager  he  is  to  establish  client- 
connexions  of  friendship  at  home,  by  every  means  which  his 
and  influence  in  the  city  enable  him  to  employ.  [Pro  is 
lis  clause  somewhat  differently  from  its  use  in  the  first,  where 
"  Instead  of,"  here  "  in  return  for."] 

mew  in  vos  wngvlarihus  atvdiis.  "  In  return  for  my  conspicuous 
zeal  in  your  behalf." 

ilumi  erit  infixa.     "  For  as  long  as  it  shall  be  firmly  fixed." — 
vo  mwro,     "  By  one  of  the  strongest  of  ramparts." 
lerU  cUque  stiperaverit,  "  Shall  have  disappointed  and  triumphed 
^armMn  meimiJUium.     His  son  Marcus. 

profectOf  &c     "  Who  will  find  in  you  assuredly  sufficient  aid, 
as  regards  his  personal  safety,  but  also  his  future  advance- 
you  shall  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  son  of  that  m&Ti  \7\i0 
I  from  ruin,  at  his  own  individual  risk,  all  these  \i\im'S5&  ^^ 
u  are  now  surrounded." 
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verit,  ilium  esse  filium  memineritis.  Quapropter  'de  sumnui 
salute  restra  populique  Eomani,  patres  conscripti,  de  yestm 
coDJugibus  ac  liberis,  '  de  aris  ac  focis,  de  fanis  atque  ten- 
plis,  de  totius  urbis  tectis  ac  sedibus,  de  imperio  ac  Hbeiv 
tate,  de  salute  ItalisB,  de  'universa  re  publica,  decernite 
*  diligenter,  ut  instituistis,  ac  fortiter.  Habetis  enim  eus 
consulem,  qui  et  parere  yestris  decretis  non  dubitet ;  et  ek, 
quae  statueritis,  quoad  viyet,  defendere  et  *per  se  ipsum 
prsestare  possit. 


^  De  8umma  saliUe  vestra,  "  In  a  case  that  conoemB  your  Tery  exiit- 
ence.'*    Literally,  "  your  highest  safety." 

'  De  cms  ac  focis.  **  That  concerns  your  homes.''  Emesti  oorree^ 
remarks,  that,  in  the  expression  arce  wfocif  both  terms  have  a  united 
reference  to  private  dwellings,  the  wra  referring  to  the  altar  of  ikt 
Penates,  and  the  focus  to  the  hearth  of  the  Xorev,  in  eadi  dwdHq^ 
Our  English  phrase,  "  altars  and  homes,"  is  altogether  inapplicaU«^  ■ 
the  sense  that  we  attach  to  it,  by  "  altars"  being  meant  public  placei 
of  worship. — Compare  Ebnbsti,  Cla/v.  Cie,  &  y.  Artk, 

*  Urdversa  re  pubUca.     "  Your  country  at  large." 

*  DiUgenter,  vt  mstUudstis,  &c  "  Promptly  and  firmly,  as  you  bsvt: 
already  begun  to  do."  The  expression  ut  insUtuitHs  refers  as  weUit 
the  promptness  and  eneigy  displayed  by  Silanus  and  other  senatoniB 
the  course  of  the  present  debate,  as  to  the  opinions  of  certain  membfln 
of  that  body  during  their  deliberations  at  the  previous  meeting.  Coot* 
pare  Or.  Sin  Cat.  c.  6  :  "Dictce  smU a principiimt  acerriiMS  ac fortuMH^ 
sententioe"  &c. 

^  Per  se  ipsum  prcestare.  "Take  on  himself  and  execute."  Q^/oadi^ 
introduced  before  possit  in  some  MSS.,  and  Grsevius  and  Emesti  both, 
approve  of  it,  on  itie  groimd  of  its  being  more  modest  than  the  ordi* 
nary  reading,  and  displaying  more  of  the  **  condimitas  CieerowiaMk' 
Both  reasons  are  weak.  The  language  of  Cicero,  as  we  have  given  it« 
shows  the  firm  resolve  and  conviction  of  an  undaunted  and  patriotic 
mind,  sure  of  accomplishing  its  object,  and  encouraging  others  by  ihii 
very  appearance  of  decision.  And  as  for  the  **  concirmitas  Oicerowkma^ 
it  may  be  merely  remarked,  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  whatevd 
between  quoad  vivet  and  quoad  possit ;  the  connexion  is  between  duhiUt 
and  possit.  [The  order  of  the  construction  is  qui  et  parere  ve$tr9 
decretis  non  dubitet,  et  possit  defendere  et  per  se  ipsum,  praxtare  ea  qn^ 
statueritis,  quoad  vivet.  By  the  last  words  he  hints  at  the  danger  o 
assassination.] 


NoTWiTHBTAKDrNO  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Cicero,  in  this  oration,  '^ 
have  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  taken  against  the  oonspirators  wl 
were  in  custody,  a  large  majority  of  the  senators^  and  among  th^ 
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^ieero's  own  brotliflr,  Quintufl,  were  diapoeed  to  side  with  Cu»ar,  pro- 
iUy  from  the  ftar  lest  seyere  meMures  might  prove  iujuriuug  after- 
«ra  to  Cioeto  himtelfl  At  la«t,  Lutatius  Catulus,  CscRar'n  iiivcterato 
le^  and  Cato,  who  wu  then  tribune  elect  of  the  cummonSf  intcrponed 
teir  effortiL  The  eloquence  of  the  latter  proved  tiium]>haiit,  and  the 
mrse  he  reoommended  was  almost  imanimouily  adopted.  (Consult 
LOTABOH,  ViL  Oie,  o.  20,  aeq.—Id,  Vit,  Cte«.  c.  7,  teq.^Jd,  VU,  Cat. 
'm.  c.  22.— ^Tjn.  Om.  14.— Affiav,  B.  C,  2,  6,  teqq.) 


REEF  SUMMABY  OP  EVENTS   UNTIL  CICERO'S  RETURN 

FROM  EXILK 

)l.  At  the  tennhiation  of  Cicero's  consulship  Metellus  and  CiMar 
charged  Cioero  with  the  iUegal  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens.  Cato, 
however,  quieted  the  popular  party  by  devoting  2500  talents 
annually  to  purehase  com  for  thie  poor.  The  senate  also  decreed 
that  any  one  who  disturbed  or  aMsiled  Cioero  should  be  treated 
as  a  pubBo  enemy. 

92.  Next  year  ocouxred  Clodius's  celebrated  violation  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea^  Cioero's  evidence  on  the  trial  proved  the  false- 
hood of  the  alibi  set  up  by  Clodius,  and  this  led  to  the  inveterate 
hostUHjofthektter. 

9^  Fonnation  of  the  first  triumvirate,  in  the  consulship  of  Caisar  and 
Bibulusy  or  as  it  is  humorously  marked  Jvlio  et  Cfraare  C^'K 
Bibulus  confined  >iiTn«i>lf  to  his  own  abode  during  his  year  of 
office. 

H  The  interest  of  CsBsar  obtained  the  tribunate  for  Clodius.  In 
reality  Cseaar  intended  Clodius  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
sristooraoj,  and  probably  desired  to  force  Cicero  to  become  his 
own  creature,  for  we  find  that  when  Clodius  first  assailed  Cicero, 
the  latter  was  offered  a  lieutenancy  by  Csosar  in  his  Gallic  army. 
The  proposal  of  Clodius  was  that  all  who  put  to  death  Roman 
oitisens,  without  a  regular  trial,  should  be  punished  as  public 
enemies.  Cicero  fled  from  the  contest,  he  was  disliked  by  the 
aristocracy  as  being  a  novuB  hoTno,  and  was  hated  by  the  populace 
for  his  severe  principles.  Although  he  withdrew  voluntarily  the 
prosecution  was  earned  on,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment 
400  miles  from  Italy. 

^  One  month  after  Cicero's  banishment,  namely  in  May,  Clodius 
liberated  TisraneB,  one  of  Pompey's  prisoners.  This  caused 
Pompey  to  feel  tiie  true  character  of  Clodius,  whom  he  now 
began  to  oppose.  On  the  first  of  June  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  senate  to  recall  Cicero  from  exile  and  to  rescind  the  sen- 
tence, but  Clodius,  as  tribune,  put  in  his  veto,  and  the  resolution 
was  of  no  effect. 

S95.  mb  is  appointed  tribime,  he  coalesced  with  Pompey,  and 
•ventnany,  on  the  6th  of  August,  obtaiaed  the  decree  for  Cicero's 
xecan. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[In  665  was  passed  the  law  of  Flautus  Silvanus  and  Papirins  Ci 
hence  called  lex  Plcmtia  Papiria.    By  it  the  civUas  was  given  t< 
\yho  were  enrolled  in  the  federate  states,  provided  they  complied 
the  conditions  named  in  chap.  W. 

In  two  points  it  appears  Archias  had  not  complied  with  this 
namely :  1.  He  could  not  prove  his  enrolment  in  the  federates. 
Cicero  accounts  for  by  stating  that  the  records  of  Heraclea  were  bu 
in  the  Italic  war.    2.  He  had  not  submitted  his  property  to  ae 
ment. 

In  the  year  689  was  passed  the  Papian  law;  the  object  of  whicb 
to  expel  all  foreigners  from  the  dty,  and  compel  the  Latm  alii 
return  to  their  own  cities.    And  under  this  law  one  Graiaus  ace 
Archias.    Of  Gratius  we  know  nothing,  but  he  is  supposed  to 
been  a  Quadruplitator. 

We  know  not  whether  Archias  was  acquitted  or  not.    In  so  trifli 
matter  most  probably  the  advocacy  of  Cicero  prevailed. 

Several  epigrams  of  Archias  are  preserved  in  the  Antiiology ; 
specimen  we  give  two  selected  by  Orelli : — ■ 

r 

L 

TptadBi  HaXKavaXoe  dvriipTri<rav  *A.9dvq. 

aiiXbv  ipippefikrav  Mikkoq  *Ewa\iov 
^  rrort  Kai  OvfisXytn  cat  iv  voXifiounv  ifuK^ev 

vpdffOe,  TO  fikv  iTTOvaxde  (rrjfia,  rb  i'  tvvofxiag. 

n. 

'At^oc  cu  viKvriys,  Ktxapt^^v^  BoKpvffi  vdvrutv, 
3c  fiaBb  vopOukvtiQ  rovr*  *Axlpovroc  ^Butp 

ei  Kal  9ot  j3fij3pi6fcv  vir^  fiBw\oi(n  KafjLbvruv 
oXxdct  /*)}  TTpoXliryc  Atoylvi;  fU  Kvva. 

hXir'nv  Kol  ffKitruwa  ^Ipiu  cat  SivXoov  tlfia 
Kai  TTtiptiv  Kal  9ol  vavrCKii^Q  b^okov, 

Kai  l^ubc  rdde  iiovvov,  a  Kal  vkKVQ  fi>Si  KOfiiZta, 
dxov  vv  i^iXlov  ^  ov  Ti  \k\otira  ^au. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  it  must 
been  between  the  close  of  691  and  693.  After  691,  from  cha] 
Quat  res  nos  m  consvlatu  noatro — gesdmtis.  Before  693,  for  as  di 
the  last  census  mentioned  in  it  Archias  was  with  L.  Lucullus,  it  i 
have  been  spoken  before  the  close  of  693,  in  which  year  the  census 
taken.  (Dio.  Cass.  3Y,  46.)  The  Palimpsest  Ambros.  states  thai 
prsetor  who  presided  was  Q.  Cicero;  if  so,  Archias  must  have 
defended  692,  in  the  consulship  of  D.  Jimius  Silanus  and  L.  Lie 
Murena,  for  Q.  Cicero  was  prastor  in  that  particular  year. 
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Although  above  and  throughout  the  notes  I  have  assumed  that  thi?« 
rial  took  place  before  Q.  Cicero,  prrotor  692,  yet  the  point  is  contro- 
verted. Ilgen  {0pU8C  PhtloL  t.  11,  page  92,  i^qq.)  endeavours  to  prove 
hat  C.  y^gilius  was  colleague  of  Cicero  in  this  prstorship,  and  the 
rial  might  have  taken  place  before  the  former.  But,  as  Schiitz 
emarksy  it  is  not  certain  that  Vergilius  and  Cicero  enjoyed  the  praetor- 
hip  in  692.  From  M.  T.  Cicero  himself  {Ad  Att.  1,  13,  16),  we  learn 
hat  Q.  Cicero  bad  departed  to  Asia  as  his  province  in  the  early  spring; 
/692,  and  oonsaquently  the  accurate  Pighius  has  placed  the  praetor- 
ihip  of  Yeigilius  and  Cicero  in  691.  Among  the  actual  praetors  of  t>9'2 
hue  is  none  who  could  be  complimented  so  highly  by  Cicero,  for  hi^ 
oaming^  &c.  From  all  these  points  Schiitz  thinks  this  cause  was 
^leaded  in  693  before  C.  Octavius,  father  of  Octavius  Csesar,  who  is 
idebrated  for  bis  upright  character  and  learning. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  fully  the  question  of  the  authenticity 

af  this  oration,  to  which  the  doubt  of  German  scepticism  has  been 

ip^^ied.    S^otz  and  Schraeder  are  the  chief  opponents  of  its  genuine- 

lla■^  and  their  arguments  are  of  the  usual  kind,  UiraZ  Xeyofitva,  uu- 

Qnal  phrases,  and  above  all,  meagreness,  tenuity  of  style,  and  weiik< 

IMI  in  describing  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  learning.     Once  for 

dl  let  us  state,  that  &ira^  Xiyofxiva,  and  unusual  phrases  form  no 

CRRmd  of  strict  reasoning  whatever.    If  we  had  before  us,  and  were 

'■■rtoru  0^  the  whole  body  of  Roman  literature,  we  might  then  discusB 

lAai  this  ground  of  scepticism  were  worth ;  otherwise  it  is  mere  waste 

of  time.     With  respect  to  the  weakness  of  Cicero's  description  of  the 

fbasores,  &a,  of  polite  learning,  Schiitz  has  remarked  that  this  is  in 

telf  a  proof  of  its  genuineness.     "  Non  erUm  hie  mos  est  declamitortimt 

fdfattcis  verbis  in  na/rrwndie  rebtts  expcmendisqae  ac  refutandis  argit- 

■otfif  defwngaiur,  sed  ut  omnia  verborvm,  lenoeinia  et  pvjmenta  ora- 

Mi,  ornamentorvm,  Xi|kv0ovc»  inepU  efftrndant,  quod  ex  orationibua 

fiM^  iUit  spwHa  9<ai$  inieUigaa.'''-Q,  B.  W.] 
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'M.   TULLII  CICERONIS 

FRO 

A.    LICINIO    ARCHIA    POE^ 

ORATIO. 


^  M.  TuLLH  CiCEBONiB,  &c.  "  Oration  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  in 
of  the  poet  Archias.*' — This  is  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  on  v 
has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish,  and  it  is  perhaps  t 
pleasing  of  all  his  harangues. 

Arcluas,  a  native  of  ^tioch,  came  to  Rome  when  about  eigl 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  rewarded,  for  his  learning  and 
with  the  MendsUp  of  the  first  men  in  the  state;  and,  im 
patronage  of  Lucullus,  with  whom  he  travelled,  he  obtained  tb 
of  citizenship  at  Heraclea,  a  confederate  and  enfranchised  i 
Lucania.  He  assumed  upon  this,  as  was  customary,  his  patron' 
name  of  Licinius.  A  few  years  afterward,  a  law  was  enacted 
ring  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  who  had  been  adm 
the  freedom  of  federate  states,  provided  they  had  a  settlement 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  had  asserted  the  p 
before  the  praetor,  within  sixty  days  from  the  period  at  whic 
promulgated.  With  this  form  Archias  complied,  and  for  m( 
twenty  years  his  claims  were  never  called  in  question. 

At  length,  a  certain  individual,  named  Gratius,  accused  hie 
having  any  just  title  to  the  character  of  a  Roman  citiz 
attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city,  under  the  enactment  e 
all  foreigners  who  usurped,  without  due  right,  the  name  and  a1 
of  Roman  citizens. 

The  records  of  Heraclea  having  been  destroyed  during  th 
war,  and  the  name  of  Archias  not  appearing  in  any  census  of 
citizens,  certain  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  legal  rights  of  h 
Cicero,  therefore,  enlarges  on  the  dignity  of  literature  and  poe 
the  various  accomplishments  of  Archias,  which  gave  him  » 
claim  to  the  privileges  he  enjoyed.  He  beautifully  describes  t 
ence  which  study  and  a  love  of  letters  had  exercised  on 
character  and  conduct.  He  had  thence  imbibed  the  princij 
glory  and  virtue  should  be  the  darling  objects  of  life,  and 
attain  these,  all  difficulties  and  dangers  were  to  be  despised. 

The  praetor  who  presided  on  this  occasion  had  been  suppos 

Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of  the  orator ;  the  ancient  commentary 

oration,  discovered  by  Maio,  fully  establishes  this  point. — Th< 

the  speech  is  A.n.c.  692,  b.c.  62,  and  Cicero  was  then  in  the  foi 

year  of  hia  age, — ^Anthon. 
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I.  (1.)  'Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices,  quod  sentio 
juam  sit  ezigaum;  aut  si  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  ^in  qua 
ae  non  infitior  mediocriter  esse  versatum  ;  aut  ei  *  hujuace 
31  ratio  aligua^  ab  optimarum  artium  studiis  ac  disciplina 
fofecta,  a  qua  ego  nullum  confiteor  setatis  mese  temp  us 
)horruis8e:  earum  rerum  omnium  vel  in  primis  *hic  A. 
idnius  fructiun  a  me  ^repetere  prope  suo  jure  debet. 
Itan  quoad  lonsissime  potest  mens  mea  respicere  spatium 
steriti  tempons,  et  'pueritiae  memoriam  recordari  ulti- 
im,  inde  usque  repetens,  bunc  video  mibi  principem,  et  ad 
Bcipiendam,  et  ^aii  ingrediendam  rationem  borum  studi- 


'  8i  quid  eit  in  me  ingenii,  ftc.  **  Whatever  tulent  Hiere  be  in  me> 
judges,  and  I  am  well  aware  how  scanty  it  is ;  or  whatever  expe- 
noe  in  public  spealdng,  in  which  I  do  not  deny  that  I  ani  moderately 
ned;  or  whatever  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  this  same  art, 
mlting  from  the  cultivation  and  ioflueuce  of  the  most  liberal 
idiaa^  £rom  which  I  acknowledge  that  no  portion  of  my  life  has  ever 
■k  estranged,"  &a  [Aristotle  lays  down  that  the  three  great  requi- 
M  for  an  orator  are  ^vfftc^^fticfdtcu  ingenii,  fjid9ri(rtQ=dicendi  ratio, 
v^9iiQi=diMcipUma.  In  the  opening  clause  these  are  put  in  the  follow- 
EordBr,  ingeaUfum,  exeratatio,  diacipUna.] 

^  i»  qwa,  &a  Cicero,  as  Hottomann  remarks,  has  here  accidentally 
Dan  upon  an  hexameter,  from  in  qwi  to  esse  inclusive. 

*  Etyutce  rei  raHo  cdiqaa,  Hujusce  rei  refers  to  public  speaking ; 
hile  liy  ratio  is  meant  theoretical  skilL  Compare  Ebnesti,  (Lexicon 
tAnoL  Lot.  Bhet.  p.  500.)  "Batio  dicendi,  ommum  earum  rerum,  quce 
i  wUm  dicendi  vel  doquentiam  tradendam  pertinent,  cLccuratam  doc- 
m^  institutionem  comiiectitur" 

*  Hie  A.  Liciama,  "  This  Aulus  Licinius."  Two  MSS.  subjoin 
IfcUof,  but  the  one  which  we  have  given  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
tiding^  since  Cicero  would  purposely,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
peech,  employ  only  Hie  Roman  part  of  his  client's  name. 

'  Ripdere*  '*  To  claim  as  his  right."  Said  of  one  who  demands  his 
■t  right  or  due  after  a  lapse  of  time,  below  viiL  Homerv/m  Salaminil 
^^ftm^. — Prope  stio  jure.  "By  a  right  peculiarly  his  own."  [A 
flit  which  none  could  dispute,  where  all  the  law  of  the  case  lay  on 
»  nde.    See  Leg.  Man.  xxi,  begin.] 

'  Nam  quoad  longisskne,  &c.  ''  For  far  back  as  my  mind  can  review 
^  period  of  the  past,  and  recall  the  most  distant  recollections  of 
loyhood,  retracing  my  career  from  thence,  I  see  this  Archias  to  have 
Mn  my  first  adviser  for  attempting  and  then  for  entering  on  the  path 
f  these  studies."  By  rationem  sPudiorwm  is  meant  the  theoretical  pur- 
nit  of  private  studies. 

'  P%ieriticB.  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old  when  he  was  first  placed 
Bder  the  care  of  Archias. 

*  Ad  ingrediendam,  &c.  Cicero  here  means  to  allude  to  his  earlier 
todies,  sinoe  his  later  onea  were  pursued  under  other  xiiatr\v.c^T^ 
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orum  exstitisse.  Quod  si  baec  vox,  hujus  hortatu  prscep- 
tisque  ^conformata,  nonnulliB  aliquando  salutifiiit;  'aqno 
id  accepimus,  ^uo  ceteris  opitulari  et  alios  servare  possemui^ 
huic  profecto  ipsi,  quantum  est  situm  in  nobis,  et  opem,  dl 
salutem  ferre  debemus.  (2.)  '  Ac,  ne  quis  a  nobis  hoe  ill 
dici  forte  miretur,  quod  alia  quaBdam  in  hoc  facultas  d 
iugenii,  neque  ^hsBC  dicendi  ratio  aut  disciplina,  ^ne  noi 
quidem  huic  uni  studio  penitus  imquam  dediti  fuimvt 
^Etenim  omnes  artes,  quaB  ad  7  humanitatem  peitmesl) 
habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatioQl 
quadam  inter  se  continentur. 

^  ConformaJta.  "  Moulded."  Compare  Ernbsti,  Lex,  Techm,  p  SI 
"  Conformatio  dicitur,  cum  res  vnformiajU  degcms  et  forfMxtaJ* 

'*  A  quo  id  accepimtia,  &c.  *'  From  whom  we  received  that  abili^ 
by  which  we  might  be  enabled  to  lend  aid  to  all  and  safety  to  boonJ 
[PoaaemuSf  i,  e.  at  a/ny  time  when  necessary.  Most  editions  hare  JMI 
sumus.] 

*Ac,ne  quia  a  nobiSf  &c.  "  And  lest  any  one  may  chance  to  womAil 
that  such  a  remark  is  made  by  me,  because  there  is  in  this  ind^^idrii 
a  different  kind  of  genius,  and  not  that  theory  or  practice  of  on^Q 
let  him  know  not  even  we  ourselves  have  been  exclusively  devoted! 
this  one  pursuit."  Since  Archias  was  a  poet  and  not  an  oraM 
Cicero  thought  it  might  perhaps  appear  strange  to  some  of  13 
auditors,  to  hear  him  assert  that  he  had  derived  so  much  benefit  firei 
the  former. 

*  Hcec  dicendi  ratio,  &c.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  hcBC  and  exM 
suit,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  raHo,  what  is  remarked  under  note  1 
p.  139. 

'  Ne  no8  quidem  huic  wni.  [For  huic  vm  Lambinus  reads  hwic  ctmeti 
but  ctmcttuf  could  not  be  used  in  the  sense  of  totus  (totus  in  HUa,)  Mn 
Sat.  1,  9,  12, — Orrmia  in  hoc  aym,  Ep.  1,  1,  11.  Oimcti  then  won) 
include  judges,  accusers,  hearers,  &c.,  but  he  manifestly  speaks  only  < 
himself. — Orell.] 

'  Etenim  omnes  artes.  &c.  "  For  all  arts,  that  have  relation  to  liben 
knowledge,  possess  a  kind  of  common  bond  of  union,  and  are  link* 
together  by  a  species  of  natural  affinity." 

'  ffurnanitatem.  The  term  humanitas  is  applied  by  the  Latin  writei 
to  liberal  and  polite  studies,  from  their  humanizing  influence  on  till 
mind.  Compare  the  language  of  AuLUS  Gelliub,  13,  16  :  **Qm  verb 
LoUina  fecerunt,**  &c.  [They  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  the  pn 
prieties  of  the  Latin  language,  .  .  .  consider  humanity  as  what  tt 
Greeks  call  7rai8eiav,  and  what  we  term  instruction  and  initiation  i 
the  liberal  arts,  which  they  who  earnestly  follow  and  obtain,  may  1 
said  to  be  the  most  humanized. — Beloe.] 

■  In  qviCBStione  legitima.     "Li  a  mere  legal  question."    The  poii 

involved  in  the  present  case,  respecting  the  citizenship  of  Archias,  W> 

a  atrictly  legal  one. — InjudixM  pu6I{co.  It  was  in  fact  only  a  case  aboi 

the  private  right  of  citizenBhip,  Wt  Wien.  >i\ift  o^eaJtei  tarned  on  tl 
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• 

IJ.  (3.)  SsD  ne  cui  yestrum  minim  esse  videatu*,  mc 
n  quaestione  legitima,  et  in  judicio  publico,  *cum  ros 
;atur  apud  ''prstorem  populi  Komani,  rcctissimum  vinini, 

apud  sevenssimos  "  judices,  tanto  conventu  hominum  nc 
?quentia,  hoc  uti  genere  dicendi,  "  quod  non  modo  a  con- 
£tudine  judiciorum,  verum  etiam  a  forensi  sermonc* 
ihorreat ;  queso  a  yobis,  "ut  in  bac  causa  mihi  detis  hunc 
niam,  accommodatam  buic  reo,  vobis  quemadmodum 
lero  non  molestam :  ut  me  pro  summo  poeta  atque  erudl- 
S8imo  homine  dicentem,  boo  concursu  bominum  fiterati^si- 
orom,  ^^bac    yestra    bumanitate,    boc    denique    pra^tore 


terpretation  of  a  public  law,  which  conflequently  gave  the  trial  a 
lUic  aspect 

*  Own  res  afftUitrt  &c.  '*  When  the  case  is  pleaded  before  a  prsctor 
f  fhe  Boman  people^  a  most  upright  individual,  and  before  judges  of 
le  itricteet  character."  Sewnanmotf  refers  to  the  strict  impartiality 
f  ^Mb  bench  whom  Cicero  is  addressing. — [Affatvr,  Klotz  reads 
fktihir,  but  this  word  would  only  be  suited  to  an  angry  discussion  iu 
tmbnlent  assembly.] 

*  PrtBtoran.  It  used  to  be  a  warmly-contested  point  who  the  pnrtor 
Ml  that  presided  on  this  occasion.  The  old  commentary  discovered 
ff  Maio  settles  the  question.  The  prsetor  was  Cicero's  brother,  Q.  Cicero, 
Wimtf  an  epic  and  tragic  poet.  The  words  of  the  commentary  are  : 
'Am  emm  eamtam,  Um  Papia,  de  civitcUe  Romano,  apud  Quint uni 
RomMWM  dixkf**  &a — \Reeti8mniumf  aL  lectissimum.  We  have  adopt<.'d 
ftt wa^JTig  nf  thft  Cod.  Ambroe.  "A  man  who  swerves  not  from  the 
p&  of  rectitude."  The  acyeotiye  then  closely  corresponds  to  the  ex- 
pmnon  teveriuimijudicet,  LecHuinvitm  is  too  strong  an  expression  to 
n  und  of  a  brother,  in  his  presence. — Orell.] 

I'  Jvdiea,  In  conformity  with  ihe  Aurelian  law  of  L.  Aiu'eliu:* 
Cott^  psflsed  during  the  consulship  of  Pompev  and  CrassuB,  the  judges 
MpaUio  trials  were  selected,  at  the  time  this  cane  was  pleaded,  from 
^  watoTB,  equites,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury.  (Consult  note  3, 
jligBlSi.)  These  judicea  formed  a  select  council,  who  assisted  the 
i  iKtor  with  their  advice.  They  sat  by  him  on  subaeUia,  or  benchcH, 
[^■^•le  hence  often  called  his  accesiores, 

'  Quod  non  modo,  &c.  "  Which  is  at  variance  with  not  only  the 
ISl^  of  public  trials,  but  even  with  the  mode  of  pleading  usual  at 
[vbir.*  Hence  he  fears,  leet  it  may  not  seem  to  comport  with  the 
\p»n  character  of  the  court  before  which  he  is  speaking.  [  Verwm 
I*ni.  CScero  alone  uses  the  formula  non  modo — verum  etiam.  Other 
iVBtenhave  non  modo — aed  etiam. — Obell.] 
^  *  1%  M  hK  eama,  &a   "  To  grant  me  this  indulgence  in  the  present 

jBf^  indulgence  well-suited  to  the  character  of  the  accused,  and,  as 

jlVipe,  not  disagreeable  to  yourselves ;  that  you  permit  me,  namely, 

l^^eading  in  behalf  or  &C. 

««  vatra  Anmcmttate,  &c.  ["Before  this  assembled  incarnation  of 
*•*  lamiiig."    Abetract  for  ooncretaj     And  while  aucb.  a.  ^yo^ot 
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eiercente  judicium,  patiamini  ^de  studiis  humani 
literarum  paullo  loqui  liberius,  et  •in  ejusmodi  ] 
qu8B,  propter  otium  ac  studium,  minime  in  judici 
culisque  tractata  est,  uti  prope  *novo  quodam  at  ir 
genere  dicendi.  (4.)  Quod  si  mihi  a  vobis  trib 
cedique  sentiam,  *  perficiam  profecto,  ut  hunc  A.  L 
non  modo  non  segregandum,  cum  sit  civis,  a  : 
civium,  varum  atiam,  si  non  asset,  putetia  adscis< 
fuisse. 

III.  5  'Nam  ut  primum  ex  pueris  excessit  Arcbia^ 
ab  iis  artibus,  quibus  setas  puerilis  ^ad  bumanital 
formari  solet,  se  ^  ad  scribendi  studium  contulit :  j 

presides  at  this  triaL"  Hoc  prcBtore  suits  well  the  langoagi 
brother  to  another ;  a  higher  strain  of  compliment  would  hi 
out  of  place. 

^  I>e  studiis  hwmawiiatiSf  &c.  ''  To  enlarge,  with  somewhat 
freedom,  on  liberal  studies  and  literature  in  general;  and,  in 
of  such  a  character,  who,  on  account  of  his  retirement  and  st' 
been  by  no  means  engaged  in  public  trials  and  perils,  to  e 
novd  and  unusual  mode  of  speaking." — Tractata  est  is  here  eq 
to  exercitata  est.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  **  Ti 
rem,  qv>am  attingimus,  vel  in  qua  nos  exercenms  ;et  sic  ipsoB  res, 
soncRf  qwB  in  aliqua  re  exercetUw,  in  ea  tractari  dicwUvr.** 
also  Ebnesti,  Clav.  die.  s.  v.  Tractare.  [Others  have  jaeta 
personam  tractare  proprie  dicUur  histrio.  De  Qff.  iii.  29, 1 06.  Cm 
retwA  treuSf  personce  serviendum  fuU.  Est  igitur,  ejuamodi  honUnt 
est  hie  poeta,  raro  injudiciis  comparent,  ubi  causam  dicant.** — (Ji 

•  In  ejusmodi  persona.  Referring  to  Archias.  Passeratiui 
the  allusion  to  be  to  the  orator  himself,  of  which  explanation  £ 
{ad  Ovid.  Hem.  Am.  381)  approves. 

^  Novo  quodamj  &c.  The  novel  kind  of  speaking,  to  whicl 
alludes,  is  the  introduction  of  literary  topics  into  the  discuss 
legal  point. 

•  Perficiam  profecto,  &c.     "I  will  assuredly  effect  that  y 
think  my  friend  Aulus  licinius,  not  only  ought  not,  when 
citizen,  to  be  excluded  from  their  number,  but  even,  if  he  we 
citizen,  ought  to  be  admitted  among  them  now."     [Understa 
with  adsciscendum.] 

•  Nam  ut  primum,  &c.  From  his  being  subsequently  called 
tatuSj  Archias  must,  at  the  time  here  alluded  to,  have  been  abo 
teen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  [Ex  pueris — postquam  ex  ephebis  ea 
Tbr.] 

^  Ad  huvMLnitatem  vnformari.  "  To  be  trained  to  liberal  knoi 
More  literally,  "  to  be  moulded."  Compare  the  explanation  oi 
tiufi,  "  QiMm  formce  tnitivm,  a  Uteris  acdpiat  'puerilis  cetas,  gu 
t,i/ormis  esset'* 

'  Ad  scribendi  <h(dium.    "To  "poe^iiG <iOTa^?,\t\.on."    Morel 
^  to  the  study  of  compoaitioTi."     ^ms  ol  ^iJ^^fe  e^v^gcwaa  ^\  ksd 
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intiochuB,  (nam  ibi  natus  est  ^loco  nobili;)  celebri  quondam 
orbe  et  copioso,  atque  ^  eruditissimis  hominibus  liberalisHi- 
jusqfue  studiis  amuenti,  celeriter  ^^  antecellere  omnibus 
ingenii  gloria  contirit.  Post  in  ceteris  AsisD  partibuH 
'cnnctaqiie  GbsDcia  ^  sic  ejus  adventus  celebrabantur,  ut 
imam  inganii  exspectatio  bominis,  exspectationem  ipsius 
drentus  admiratioque  superaret.  (5.)  Erat  Italia  tun(^ 
ilena  "  GhraBcanim  artium  ac  disciplinarum,  studiaque  ha^c 
i  in  Latio  yehementius  tum  colebantur,  quam  nunc  ^^iisdem 
a  oppidis,  et  hie  BomsB,  propter  tranquimtatem  rei  publica^, 
^non  negligebantur.  Itaque  bunc  et  Tarentini,  ct  Ehegini, 
!t  Neapolitani,  civitate  ceterisque  prsemiis   donarunt:  et 

tmerved  in  the  Anthologyf  voL  iL  p.  80,  aeqq.  ed  Jacobs.    His  poetical 
Mrits  are  eridently  oyerrated  by  CHcero. 

'  Loco  nobUi.  "  Of  a  distinguished  faznily." — Celehri  qtbondam  urhe. 
'In  a  city  once  populous."  As  regards  the  force  of  celeber  compare 
hmn,  dav.  Oie.  s,  v.  "Abundans  incdis  et  frequena"  ^o  Ad 
y#wn.  2, 4,  "  Loeiu  cddms  an  duertus." — The  words  «r6»,  oppidunif 
tau,  when  in  apposition  to  names  of  towns,  as  the  place  where  any- 
Ung  oooozSy  may  be  in  the  ablatlYe  without  in,  though  the  name  of 
ht  ^Uioe  be  in  the  genitiye. 

*  ErudUitrimu  homvnUnUf  &c  "  Abounding  in  the  most  learned 
an— -in  the  most  liberal  studies."  What  the  grammarians  call  a 
■ogma  operates  in  afiuenti,  that  is,  our  idiom  would  require  a  differ- 
■t  mwtning  for  each  clause. 

*  [Amttedlere  con^igit.  As  this  is  the  only  passage  in  which  Cicero 
lone  an  infinitiye  to  the  verb  amtigitf  editors  have  endeavoured  to 
coneot  the  paseaga  Emesti  has  ei  cmteceUere.  Lambinus  celeriter  et\ 
^nUecdUret,  &c.] 

*  ^  [Cvncta  GrcBcia,  Some  editions  have  cwtctce  OrcecicB,  but  who  would 
vrite^  **in  ceteris  paHibtu  cunctsB  Grsecis  ?] 

^  8ie  ^U8  adventus  cde^a^ntvTf  Sec  "  His  arrivals  were  attended 
with  10  much  edat^  that  the  expectation  formed  of  the  individual  ex- 
Mded  the  fame  of  his  talents  ;  his  actual  arrival,  and  the  admiration 
it  excited,  surpassed  even  their  expectation  of  him. 

"  Oracarufn  arHwn  ac  discipldnartim.  "  Of  Grecian  arts  and  cul- 
tera" — Studiaque  ?uxc  Referring  to  liberal  studies  in  general — Vt- 
kmtnivus,     "  With  more  ardour." 

^  Jisdem  in  oppidis.  He  uses  the  term  oppidis  purposely,  as  indi- 
tttiog  places  of  inferior  rank  to  the  capital,  Rome,  which  was  properly 
iailed  urbs.  [TranquiBdtatemf  i  e.  a  freedom  from  intestine  discord  for 
en  years,  counting  from  the  sedition  of  Satuminus,  ended  654,  and 
he  outbreak  of  the  Manic  war  664.  As  to  the  expression  oppidis,  Cicero 
aeuifl  to  say,  that  **  these  liberal  studies  were  then  more  eagerly  pur- 
ued  throughout  the  whole  of  Latium  than  now  they  are  in  its  very 
jwns,  before  the  desolation  caused  by  the  Italian  war,"  &c.,  learning 
'as  cultivated  throughout  even  the  retired  and  coimtxy  parts  of  La- 
um :  now  those  studies  are  confined  to  the  towns.] 

*'  Non  fuffliffebantur.    A  litotes,  for  maxime  Jloreba/nt. 
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omnes,  *qui  aliquid  de  ingeniis  poterant  judicare,  cognitioBi 
atque  hospitio  dignum  existimarunt.  '  E[ac  tanta  celebriM 
famsB  cum  esse  t  jam  absentibus  notus,  Bomam  yenit^  Miii 
consule  et  Catulo.  ^Nactus  est  primum  consoles  001 
quorum  alter  res  ad  scribendum  mazimas,  alter  cum  if 
gestas,  turn  etiam  studium  atque  ^aures  ^adhibere  poi80^ 
Statim  ^LucuUi,  cum  ^prsetextatus  etiam  turn  Arcluas  eaill 
eum  domum  suam  receperunt.  Sed  hoc  ^  non  solum  ingMl 
ac  literarum,  verum  etiam  naturae  atque  virtutis,  ut  domMi 


i  aliquid  de  ingeniis,  &c  "  Who  were  able  to  form  any  estimih 
of  talent/'  L  e.  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  mark  the  existenoea 
talent  in  another. 

^  Mac  tanta  cdebrUaU  famae,  "  Amid  this  so  brilliant  a  reputotuML* 
— Absentibus.  ["Who  were  so  distant  from  Imn."  Absens  Mom 
laudaiw.  Hob.  Ep.  1.  -.< 

^  Ma/rio  consule  et  Catulo,  C.  Marius  was  seven  times  consnl ;  4l| 
was  in  A.U.C.  652.  Of  Catulus  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms,  Orat.  i,^ 
and  elsewhere.  ; 

*  Nactus  est  primum,  &c.  "  He  found,  in  the  first  place,  those  ll 
dividuals  in  the  consulship,  of  whom  the  one  could  furnish  sutgeol 
for  poetic  composition,  the  other  both  achievements,  and  also  [a  Sim 
larity  of  pursuit,  and  a  critical  attention."]  By  the  first  of  these  i 
meant  Marius,  whose  exploits  over  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  wei 
celebrated  in  verse  by  Archias  :  the  other  is  Catulus,  who  shared  witi 
Marius  the  glory  of  the  Cimbrian  victory,  and  was  also,  as  Cicero  styli 
him  {Brutus,  c.  35),  "  vir  doctus  et  disertus.**  He  wrote  the  history  c 
his  consulship,  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon,  and  dedicated  it  to  i 
Furius,  the  poet.  Cicero,  elsewhere  (De  Off.  c.  35),  ascribes  to  tib 
Catuli,  father  and  son,  "  exquisUum  liUerarwm  jvdiciwm." 

^  Aures.  Referring,  not  merely  to  his  listening  with  attention  t 
the  recitations  of  Archias,  but  also  to  his  being  enabled,  by  good  tast 
and  a  practised  ear,  to  pass  an  accurate  opinion  on  the  productions  < 
the  bard.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius :  "  Aures :  Quce,  qw 
audirent  judicare  possent,"  and  also  that  of  Dobing  ;  ''  Atbres  adktber 
ll.  6.  percipere  et  dijudica/re  carmimim  pulchritudinem." 

*  Adhibere.  We  have  rendered  this  verb  by  our  English  term  "< 
furnish,"  L  e.  exhibit  or  display,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  an  awi 
ward  zeugma,  as  recommended  by  Donng. 

'  LuciUU.  The  two  brothers,  L.  Licinius  and  Marcus  LucoUu 
The  former  was  the  eminent  commander,^  whose  biography  is  given  li; 
Plutarch. 

*  Prcetextaius.  "  A  mere  youth."  A  Roman  term  appHed  to  i 
foreigner.  Among  the  Romans,  young  persons  wore  the  toga  prated^ 
until  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  they  assumed  the  tog^ 
virilis.  [Orelli  accurately  remarks,  "  Satis  caUide,  nisi  magnopere  foBiH 
pnetext&tujn  vocat  Qrasculum,  quasi  jam  fuisset  civis  Jtomwmts,  pro  adc 
lescentvdo,  similiter.  Vert.  Accibs.  11,  %\  %Q,  ^raetextatus  Sopidis  filiua' 
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)  hujus  adoleaoentisB  prima  fuerit,  eadem  csset  familLa- 
ima  senectatL  (6.)  Erat  temporibuB  illis  jucimdus 
Ifeiello,  "'illi  Numidico,  "et  ejus  filio  Pio.  "Audicbatur 
1  ^wiflin ;  "vivebat  cum  Q.  Gatulo,  et  patre  et  filio:  a 
[}ra880  ^oolebatur:  ^Lucullos  yero,  et  ^'Drusum,  et 
stayios,  et  Catonem,  et  totam  Hortensiorum  domum, 
nctam  oouBuetudine  cum  teneret,  afficiebatur  summo 
are :  quod  eum  non  solum  ^  colebant,  qui  aliquid  per- 
re  atque  audire  studebant,  yerum  etiam,  si  qui  forte 
ilabant. 


NoH  iolum  tngenii,  ko,  "  Was  a  proof  not  only  of  his  genius  and 
117  acqmrementB,  but  also  of  his  amiable  temper  and  virtuous  dis- 
200." — DomuM,    Referring  to  the  family  of  the  LucullL 

JUi  Numidiea.  "The  celebrated  Numidicus."  The  pronoun  illc 
liere  the  force  of  the  Greek  article  when  used  emphatically.  Mc- 
B  reoelYed  the  title  of  Numidicut,  from  his  having  defeated  Jugur- 
in  two  batUes,  and  made  himself  master  of  nearly  all  Xumidio. 
ffttia^  however,  was  finally  taken  captive,  and  the  war  en<led,  by 
m.  StOl  Metellus  was,  in  fact»  the  true  victor,  having  been  recalled 
n  on  the  eve  of  terminating  the  contest. 

R  tjuiflio  Pio.  "  And  to  bis  son  Pius."  The  son  of  Q.  Metellus 
ludicafl  reoeived  the  cognomen  of  PiuSf  from  his  having  obtained, 
lii  entreatiee,  from  the  Roman  people,  the  recall  of  his  father  from 
ei  [Compare  Yellius  Paterculus  11,  15,  Q.  MtUiliMf  NumidUi 
I  .  .  .  meritum  cognomen  Pii  consecutiu  erat.  Quippe  expulaum 
Mb  a  X.  SabwrnvM  trib.  pop.  quod  soltu  in  leges  ejus  jurare  nolucratj 
ife  MO,  auetoriiate  SenatuSf  consensupopuli  Romani  nstituU  patrem."] 
'  Awdiebaiwr  a  M,  ^vmUo.     "  He  found  a  hearer  in  M.  iEmilius, 

*  M.  .fimilins  was  one  of  his  hearers.  The  allusion  is  to  the  poet's 
itetkms  in  private  circles.  The  iEmilius  here  meant  is  the  famous 
iEmilinB  Scanrus.    Consult  Historical  Index. 

*  VmbaL     "  He  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy." 

*  (kUbaiwr.     **  He  was  highly  esteemed." 

*  LmMoB  verOj  &c.  "  Inasmuch  as  he  held  the  Luculli,  and  Drusus, 
Itiie  Ootavii,  and  Cato,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Hortensii,  at- 
hed  to  himself  by  habits  of  intimacy,  he  was  honoured  by  the  high- 
OompliTniwi-L** 

*  JDnuum,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  had 
nned  the  people  a  law  about  admitting  the  Italian  allies  to  the  rights 
BttiMDahip.  He  was  slain  at  his  own  home  by  Q.  Varius  [663]. 
matt  Historical  Index. 

'  OeUmoB.  The  two  Octavii,  Cneius  and  Lucius. — Catonem.  Pro- 
fy  M.  Cato,  the  father  of  Cato  Uticensis. 

*  CoUbasU,  "Courted  his  acquaintance."— Qi»  aliquid,  &c.  "  Who 
9  xeally  dedrous  of  making  some  literary  acquisitions  and  becoming 
hmien,**  i  e.  of  improving  themselves  by  becoming  his  auditors. 
«ti  frequently  recited  their  composititons  in  the  airium  of  their 
nii'b  luraMB  to  their  aaBemhled  fnenda ;  these  recitationB  "wetexMiVifiiSL 


I 
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lY.  ^Iktebim  satis  longo  intervalloy  com  esset  cnmL 
Lucullo  'in  Sicilian!  profectus,  et  cum  ex  ea  pnnrincia  cam 
eodem  Lucullo  decederet,  yenit  'Heracleam.  *Qa»  emi 
esset  ciyitas  spquissimo  jure  ac  fbsderey  adficribi  se  in  em 
civitatem  voluit :  ^idque  cum  ipse  per  se  digims  puteeliiiV 
turn  auctoritate  et  gratia  Luculli,  ab  HeradeensuniiB  invp 
travit.     (7.)  ^Data  est  ciyitas  ^Silvani  lege  et  CarlKnih 

'^Sl  QUI  FCBDXBATIB  dYITATTBITS  ADBOBIPTI  VIHBSEm:  IC 
TT7M,  CXm  LEX  EIBEBATTTB,  IK  ItALIA  DOKIOIIiIUlC  HABO^ 
ISSENT:"    ET,     "si    SEXAGIKTA    DIEBXTS     APTJl)     PBAEOBIK 


in  Greece,  both  with  poeta  and  Bophista,  under  the  term  kmiiiluf,}^ 
Si  qui  forte  wnwlahwrU.    ''  Whoever  chanoed  to  affect .  thia  deaire." 

^  Interim  satis  longo  irUeroailo,    **  Some  conaiderable  time  after  tiik'; 

^  In  Siciliam,  Some  of  the  early  editora  have  OHiciam,  and  flgllK 
attempts  to  defend  it  as  the  true  residing.  Moat  of  the  MSS.,  howMr 
give  SiciUam. — ^Thia  journey  of  Lucullua  doea  not  appear  to  have ' 
made  in  any  public  capacity.  Ilgen,  in  attempting  to  prove 
the  true  readmg,  thinks  it  probable  that  Lucullua,  in  order  to 
himself  for  public  affairs,  followed  in  the  train  of  Sylla,  when 
latter  was  sent  as  propraetor  to  that  country.  Thia  la  all,  howani^ 
purely  gratuitous  supposition.  (Iloen,  Animadv.  Hist,  et  Orit,  im  ' 
pro.  Arch.  p.  12,  seqq.) 

^  HeracUam.  In  Lucania,  between  the  rivers  Aciris  and  Siria.  Cony 
suit  Geographical  Index.  ■'', 

^  QaoB  cvm  esset,  &c.    [''  And  seeing  this  was  a  cwUcas  enjoying  iW 

most  favourable  right  and  aUiance.**    See  Arnold,  voL  IL,  diap.  xvflX 

The  aUiance  here  referred  to  was  made  with  Bome,  at  the  time  thdr 

•  Fyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  A.U.C.  475.— A  zeugma,  aa  will  be  percehadt' 

operates  in  cequissMno. 

^  Id  cum,  &c.  ["  And  that  he  obtained  from  the  people  of  Heradav 
as  well  because  he  was  deemed  worthy  for  his  own  merits,  aa  alao  ^^ 
the  influence  and  favour  of  Lucullua.] 

^  Data  est  ckitas,  &c.,  L  e.  by  the  law  of  Silvanua  and  Garbo»  tb* 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  granted  to  strangers,  in  caae  any  vf 
them  had  been  enrolled  as  citizens  by  the  states  in  alliance  wxthBonfld 
provided  they  had  a  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  the  law  «OT 
passed,  and  provided  also  they  gave  in  their  names  under  the  law,  W\ 
fore  the  praetor,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passing  of  the  same.  CioM.  J 
quotes  here,  in  part,  the  very  language  of  the  law,  with  the  dM^M 
merely  from  the  present  to  the  past  tense  on  account  of  data  tit  wUip 
precedes.  ■ 

'  SUva/ni  lege  et  Carhom,     The  individuals  here  meant  weie  W- 

Plautius  Silvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Garbo.    They  were  tiibunea  of  ihi 

commons  when  the  law  in  question  was  proposed  by  them,  A.n.OL  ttip 

It  is  sometimes  called  Lex  Plavtia,  from  the  nomen  of  Silvanua.    CMi 

suit  Legal  Index,  and  introduction  to  this  oration. 

^  Jfu&osjam  cmnoi.    **  Many  ^^eam '^mIox^  thia."    He  came  to  Boas. 
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■881X7  raoRB8i."  Cum  hie  domicilium  Boms,  ^multos 
jam  annoB  habeiet,  professus  est  apud  prffitorem,  Q. 
MetoUuiDy  fiuniliariBsimum  suum.  (8.)  0Si  nihil  aliud 
nJBL  de  ointHte  ac  le^  dicimus,  nihil  dico  amplius :  causa 
dkte  eat.  Quid  emm  honim  infirmari,  ^°  Ghiiti,  potest  ? 
HflradeflBne  eaae  "tum  adBcriptum  negabis?  Adest  vir 
''iiimma  auotoritate,  at  religione,  et  fide,  L.  Lucullus,  '^qui 
■e  non  opixiari,  aed  scire,  non  audivisse,  sed  yidisse,  non 
inteifaiaBey  sed  egiase  dicit.  Adsiint  Heracleenses  legati, 
unhiliBBJini  homines ;  (hujus  judicii  causa  ^*  cum  mandatis  et 
com  publico  testimonio  yenenmt;)  qui  hunc  adscriptum 


AXJO,  652,  and  hence  had  heen  neidiiig  there  twelve  yean  before  the 
Mii^  of  the  Uw. — (I  MeUUwin.  Manutius  thinks  that  Q.  Metellus 
CbttBOS  is  here  meant;  but  Ferratiaay  with  more  probability,  Metcllue 
Bb JU.n.a  666]. 

_  '  mwQA  almi,  kc    "  If  we  are  to  treat  of  nothing  else  except  of 
■anah^  at  Heradeay  and  the  law  in  that  case,  I  have  nothing 
to  My;  my  oanae  ia  pleaded,"  L  e.  if  I  am  to  confine  my  re* 
on  the  preaent  oooaaion,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  on  admitted 
of  Horaeleay  kc    The  law  referred  to  is  that  of  Silvouus  and 
!  Cbbe.    fThia  Heradea  was  an  important  dty  of  Magna  Gnccia,  in  the 
Mrion  of  Looania;  Zeoxia  was  bom  there.] 

**  QnttL        Some  editions  read  Omcche,  but  GroH  rests  on  better 
MBBL  authority,  and  is  given  by  Emesti,  Orellins,  &o.    Ilgon  thinlu, 
%tkf  aa  iSbe  gmu  CfraHa  ia  nnknown  to  us,  the  individual  here  meant 
ioab  pcofaably  Numerius  Quinctius  Qracchus,  tribune  of  the  com- 
A.n.a  697.    But  does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
,  hi  a  eaae  like  the  present,  must  be  a  member  of  a  family  that 
h  known  to  ua? 

^  Aak    **  At  the  time  already  mentioned,"  L  e.  the  jHiriod  of  his 
tt  to  Haraolea  in  oompany  with  Lucidlus. 

^  AoiMia  €tudoritate,  &c.     **  Of  the  highest  credit,  the  most  scrupu- 

j  hi  ngacd  for  truth,  and  the  strictest  integrity."    Rdigio  here  refers  to 

l^aerupuloua  caution  that  ought  to  be  observed  in  giving  testimony, 

[Jthit  &a  whole  truth  may  Im  told,  but  nothing  beyond.    Compare 

I  definition  of  Emmtif  **  Rdigio  ed  avmma  in  quacunque  re 

^  me  guMf  mmmu  reotefiat/*    {Clav,  Cic.  s.  v») 

^  'm  «o»  €jpmar%,  &a     **  Who  states,  that  he  doee  not  think 

^ «M  ao^  hot  knowa  it  aa  a  fact;  that  he  did  not  hear  it  from 

ilkei^  but  aa.w  it  witii  hia  own  eyee;  that  he  was  not  present  merely, 

;  Vil  «■■  vxnnmtM  an  actor  in  the  a&ir,"  i  e.  aided  Archias  in  obtaining 

^^lUtB  of  oitiBenahip  at  Heradea,  by  his  personal  interference. 

^^oim  mamdatkf  fto.     "  With  written  documents  and  public  testi- 

Tha  depntiea  from  Heradea  brought  with  them  such  written 

ifcg  and  prooHi  aa  might,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  registers, 

to  Itamiah  the  next  best  means  for  substantiating  the  claims  of 
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'Heracleensem  dicunt.  Hie  fcu  'tabulas  desideras  Heradee 
sium  publicas,  quas  ^Italico  bello,  incenso  ^tabulario,  i 
terisse  scimus  oinnes.  Est  ridiculum,  ^  ad  ea^  quffi  babemi 
nihil  dicere;  qusdvere,  qu8B  habere  non  possumufi :  et*< 
hominum  memoria  tacere,  ^  literanim  memoriam  flagitan 
et,  8  cum  habeas  amplissimi  viri  religionem,  integenm 
nmnicipii  jusjurandum  Memque,  ea,  qusB  depravan  nnl 
modo  possunt,  repudiare,  tabulas,  0  quas  idem  dicis  sda 
corrumpi,  desidorare.     (9.)  ^^An  domiciliiim  [BomsB]  m 


'  fferadeetuem.  "Aba  citizen  of  Heraclea^''  i  e.  the  freedom  of  tl 
city  had  been  conferred  on  him,  not  being  a  citizen  by  birth.  Lai 
binus  and  Emesti  propose  fferaclece  esse,  considering  ctdscriptum  as 
mere  gloss.  [Adscriptvm,  SciL  in  albOf  we  find  Adecri^pUeii  dvet 
D,  N.  D.  iv.  16,  39.] 

'  Tabvlai  pMicaa.  "The  public  registers."  The  lists  contaimi 
the  names  of  the  citizens. 

'  JtdUco  beUo.  The  war  made  by  the  Italian  allies  (henoe  eafl 
likewise  the  social  war)  upon  the  Roman  republic,  in  order  to  ecrto 
from  it)  by  force  of  arms,  the  rights  of  citizenship.  From  the  Mai 
having  begun  it^  this  war  is  sometimes  denominated  the  Mandc 

*•  TcUndiario.  "  The  registry."  The  office  where  the  public  reeoi 
were  kept.     Compare  note  2. 

^  Ad  ea,  qucB  fiobetmutf  nihM  dicere.  "  To  say  nothingwith  regard 
the  evidence  that  we  have." — QacB  habere  non  posawmu.  The  pal) 
register  which  has  been  destroyed. 

^  De  hominvm  memoria  tcLcere.  "  To  be  silent  as  to  the  testimony 
men,"  i  e.  as  to  what  is  testified,  in  the  present  case,  by  Lucullus  a 
the  Heracleans. 

^  LUerwrum  mem^mamjlagitare.     "  To  insist  on  that  of  records.'* 

®  Cum  habeas.  "  Although  you  have."  Integerrimd  fnumcipO.  " 
a  free  city  of  the  strictest  honour."  When  this  oration  was  deUvn 
Heraclea  was  a  municipitmi ;  when  Archias  obtained  from  it  the  rig^ 
of  citizenship,  it  was  a  ciirUa^  faederata. 

•  Quas  idem  dicis,  &c  "  Which  even  you  yourself  confess  are  i 
customed  to  be  falsified." 

^^  At  domiciliumf  &c.  "But  you  will  say,  he  had  not  hisdomicUa 
Italy."  Cicero  here  anticipates  a  frivolous  objection  of  Qratius,  tl 
Archias  had  not  fulfilled  the  first  requisite  of  the  law.  The  conutt 
text  has  EomoB,  for  which  Anthon  substituted  in  Italia,  a  conjeetuv 
Lambinus,  which  Elmesti  and  others  adopt.  The  law  required  a  doi 
cile  in  Italy,  not  at  Rome  :  this  latter  proposition  would  have  iM 
absurd.  Cicero's  aigument,.  therefore,  is  briefly  this  :  if  Art»hiita  ^m 
at  Rome  many  years  before  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Heradea)  1 
must  necessarily  have  had  a  domicile  in  Italy.  Now,  that  he  ao  dm 
at  Rome  is  well  ascertained :  consequently  he  fulfilled,  as  regarded 
domicile,  all  the  provisions  of  the  enactment.  [Orelli  and  others  hn/k 
JlomcB.] 
''  Ante  dvitatem  datam.    l^axndy,  to  Archias,  at  Heradea.— ^M 
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lalmit.  Is  qui,  tot  annis  "ante  civitatem  datam,  sedem 
mmiiim  lenun  ac  fortunamm  suarum  BomsD  collocavit? 
'At  non  est  professus.  ^  Immo  vero  lis  tabulis  profeasus, 
|iUB  Bolffi  ex  ilia  professione  collegioque  prsetorum  obtLoent 
robHcarum  tabtdamm  auctoritatem. 

V.  "Nam  cum  "*Appii  tabulae  negligentius  asservataB 
^seorentur;  Gabinii,  quamdiu  incolumis  fuit,  levitas,  post 
iamnationem  calamitas,  oiniM)m  rabularum  fidem  resiij;- 
oasset:  Metellus,  homo  sanctissimus  ^' modestissimusque 


mMum  rerum,   ko,    ''The  seat  of  all  his  efiforts  and  oil  his  for- 
tnDea.** 

^  At  wm  est pnfetnu,  "But  he  did  not  make  his  claim  under  the 
fanr."    Anticipating  a  second  objection  from  his  opponent. 

"  Immo  verOf  &c  "  Nay,  indeed,  he  did  do  so,  in  those  very  regis- 
tm,  which  alone,  connected  with  those  claims  and  with  the  college  of 
IHBton^  poflsess  the  authority  of  public  documents."  Cicero  means, 
Alt  Arcluas  not  only  claimed  in  due  season  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Ilk  had  his  name  enrolled  in  those  registers  which  were  cousiderecl 
fte  most  accurately  kept.  These  were  the  registers  of  Metellus,  those 
ofixipiuB  and  Gabinius  being  regarded,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
feemeei,  as  of  little  or  no  authority. 

"  Ham  eum,  &g.  "  For  whereas  the  registers  of  Appius  were  said  to 
hn  been  kept  too  carelessly,  while  the  corruption  of  Qabinius,  as 
kog  as  he  escaped  impeachment,  and  ruin  after  his  condemnation, 
mived  his  registers  of  all  credit ;  Metellus,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
dfinen  the  most  scrupulous  and  the  most  observant  of  the  laws,  dis- 
Vhyed  so  much  exactness  in  his  own,  as  to  have  come  before  Lucius 
untoliu,  the  prsetor,  and  the  judges  who  were  sitting  with  him,  nud 
^have  declared  that  he  was  rendered  uneasy  by  the  erasure  of  a 
li^  name."  Cicero  here  places  the  rasters  of  Metellus  in  direct 
ofpontion  to  those  of  Appius  and  Oabinius,  and  cites  a  little  anecdote 
fc  ihow  how  careful  and  scrupulous  a  man  the  former  was.  His  argu- 
*nt  then  becomes  a  very  strong  one.  If  the  name  of  Archias  be 
^ond  in  the  registers  of  a  prsetor  so  famed  for  his  exactness  as 
IstelhiB  was,  this  circumstance  furnishes  the  best  possible  proof  iu 
toort  of  the  poet*s  claim. 

^  AppiL  Appius  CladiuB  and  P.  Qabinius  Capito  were  praetors 
loqg  with  Metellus,  in  the  year  when  Archias  was  registered.  Gkibi- 
iM^  after  returning  from  his  government  of  Achaia,  was  accused  of 
ttortum  lyy  Lucius  Piso,  and  condemned,  and  hence  his  disgraceful 
ill  dflrtroyed  the  credit  of  his  register,  which  his  previous  corruption 
id  already  greatly  impaired. 

"  ModesUSmimut.  Equivalent  here  to  legrtm  obaervcmtissimus.  Com- 
in  the  remark  of  Dobing,  "  Twmo  enim  modestvs  vd  maxime  modestiam 
mmprobat  diligerUer  observcmdo  ea,  quce  evm  ohservare  decet."  Hence, 
r.  pott  Red,  im,  Sen,  c.  2,  the  expression  modesti  constUes  is  applied  to 
igutrates  who  shrink  from  the  idea  of  doing  any  thing  in  v\o\Q^i\QiVi 
melawB.*    (Ebnestt,  C2av.  Oic.  b,  v,) 
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omnium,  tanta  diligentia  fuit,  nt  ad  L.  Lentulmn  praBtorem 
et  ad  \judices  venerit,  et  unius  nominis  litura  se  comiDoiom 
esse  dixerit.  ^His  igitur  tabulis  'nullam  litaram  in  nomes 
A.  Licinii  videtis.  ^10.)  Quae  cum  ita  sinty  quid  est,  quod 
de  ejus  civitato  dubitetis,  prsesertim  cum  aliiB  quoque  m 
civitatibus  fuerit  adscriptus?  Etenim  cum  ^mediocrilnu 
multis,  et  aut  nulla,  aut  numili  aliqua  arte  pradditia,  gnJtmto 
civitatem  '^in  Ghrsocia  homines  impertiebantur,  'Khe^iiioi 
credo,  aut  Locrenses,  aut  Neapoutanos,  aut  Tarentmoi^ 
quod  ^  scenicis  artificibus  largin  solebant,  id  huic,  sunmu 


^  Jvdkea.    The  OfCcessores  of  the  pnetor.    Consnlt  note  11,  page  UL 

'  Ilia  igitwt  tabulie.  The  student  will  observe  the  force  of  the  pR^ 
noun  his  in  this  clause,  referring  to  the  great  care  and  diligence  iritt 
which  the  reginter  of  Metellus  was  kept. 

^  Nidlam  Utv/ram,  &c.  ''You  see  no  erasure  against  the  name  d 
AuIuH  Licinius."  Cicero's  argument  is  a  simple  but  oonolusiTe  ooa 
If  tho  name  of  Archias  was  contained  in  the  register  of  Metelins:  if 
there  was  no  eranure  about  this  name ;  and  if  Metellus  was  so  M» 
pulous  a  man  as  to  have  been  rendered  uneasy,  on  one  oocaaion,  bjM 
actual  eraAure,  and  to  have  openly  stated  this  in  court  before  At 
prootf>r  and  hk  aHsociate  judges :  iJl  this  forms  the  strongest  posdbli 
argument  in  favour  of  Archias. 

*  Mediocribvs  multiSf  &c.  "  On  many  individuals  of  merely  modonbi 
abilities,  and  having  either  no  profession  at  all,  or  else  some  humfal* 
ono." 

^  In  OrtBcia.  lief  erring  to  Magna  Grsdcia,  in  Southern  Italy,  as  ip 
poarH  at  once  from  the  names  immediately  after  subjoined,  BhtgiiM$t 
Locreytses,  &c.,  denoting  communities  in  that  quarter. 

"  Iihcf/ino8  credo,  &c.  **  I  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  or 
of  Locri,  or  of  Neapolis,  or  Tarentimi,  were  unwilling  to  bestow  ibtt 
favour  on  this  individual  of  highest  reputation  for  talent,  which  Hnf 
wore  occuHtonied  to  lavish  on  mere  actors.''  The  whole  sentenoe  m 
ironical,  of  which  credo  is  the  indes.  The  favour  alluded  to  is  tbt 
riglit  of  citizenHhip. 

^  ^Scenicis  wrtificibvs.  Equivalent  to  hittriombut.  So  the  Greili  ^ 
HoinetimoH  denominated  actors,  ol  Trspl  rbv  AUvvvov  rcxvcrai,  tfi  ' 
AiovvtriaKoi  rtxvtrai. 

"  (luid  /  cum  ceterif  &c.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Archias  can,  with  tt|  '. 
juHtice,  be  deprived  of  his  citizenship,  who  was  actually  enrolled  il  j 
several  cities  of  Magna  GrsQcia,  but  preferred  being  regarded  as  a  dtisM  ^ 
of  Heraclea,  when  ho  many  foreigners  have  surreptitiously  been  rod^  ' 
tcred  in  thoBo  some  cities  not  only  subsequent  to  the  Flautian,  but  alw 
tfi  tho  Pax>ian  law.  They  escape  with  impunity,  whereas  he  who  adid 
with  perfect  good  faith  is  sought  to  be  injured. 

^  Legem  Papiam,     By  the  Papian  law,  named  from  its  proposer,  tlN 

tribune  0.  Papius,  a.u.o.  688,  in  the  consulship  of  Cotta  and  Tor 

fjuatuH,  it  was  ordained,  tldat  all  forei^ers  should  be  expelled  fromtti 

city :  '*  ut  peregrini  wrht  peUerenJbv/r."    Isi  ^Q\^aQn^«Q»a  of  this  enn^ 
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priedifco  gloria,  noluisse.  *  Quid  ?  cnin  ceteri,  non 
•at  ciyitatem  datam,  sed  etiam  post  0  legem  Fapiam 
todo  "*  in  eorum  municipiomm  tabulas  "  iirepserint : 
ne  utitoT  quidem  illis,  ia  quibus  est  sciiptus,  quod 
Be  Heracleensem  esse  voluit,  rejicietur?  (11.) 
9  noBtros  requiris.  Scilicet:  ^est  enim  obscurum, 
I  cenBoribuB,  ^^hunc  cum  clanssimo  imperatore  L. 
apud  ezercitum  fuisse;  ^ supeiioribus,  "cum  eodem 
)  misse  in  Asia :  "  primis,  Julio  et  Crasso,  ^  nullam 


ay  foreigners  managed  to  have  their  names  surreptitiously 

Q  the  rc^gifiters  of  the  free  towns  of  Italy,  as  citizens  of  the 

which  means  ihej  evaded  the  law.     [Under  this  law  Archias 

led.] 

orwn  wmUcipiorunif  &c.    Alluding  to  Rhegium,  Locri,  &c. 

re  now  mwnicipia  under  the  Julian  law,  but  had  been  civitatea 

when  Archias  obtained  from  them  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

legal  Index. 

iterittt    By  clandestine  means.    Alluding  most  probably  to 

ption  of  the  magistrates  who  had  charge  of  these  registers. 

lit  nagtroB,  &c.     "  Tou  ask  for  our  enrolment,"  i  e.  you  de- 

t  the  census  lists  be  produced.    Gratius  maintained  that  the 

Lrchias  was  not  upon  the  books  of  the  censors.   Cicero  replies, 

^ose  times  when  the  census  was  taken,  Archias  was  absent 

le  with  Lucullus,  and  that  when  he  was  present  in  Rome,  no 

r  the  year  was  made.    [We  have  adopted  the  punctuation  of 

't,  Klotz,  and  Orelli     The  passage  is  usually  pomted  :  Census 

juiris  scilicet.    Est  enim,  &c.l 

rdm  obscv/nAm.    "  Of  course. '    "  For  it  is  a  fact  not  generally 

Ironical — Proximis  censoribus.     "  That,  under  the  last  cen- 
le  censors  referred  to  were  L.  Qellius  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  a.u.c. 
0,000  citizens  were  then  enrolled.] 
c.    Referring  to  Archias. 

rioribus.  "That  under  the  preceding  censors."  These  were 
08  Philippus  and  M.  Perpema,  A.n.o.  667,  after  whom  the 
10  for  a  long  time  intermitted. 

r  eodem  qucsstore.  '*  With  the  same  individual,  then  filling  the 
[U93stor." 

tiff.  "  That*  under  the  first  censors."  SciL  After  he  received 
I  of  citizenship.  These  were  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  P.  Licinius 
i.u.a  664. 

'am  popuU  partemf  &c.  "  No  part  of  the  people  was  rated,"  i.  e. 
}  was  taken  of  any  portion  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of 
1  having  been  taken  on  this  occasion,  Philippus  and  Perpema 
Ben  censors  three  years  after,  instead  of  five,  the  usual  interval, 

to  remedy  the  omission.  The  census  had  not  been  held, 
he  censors  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  arrangement  of 
r  tribec^  compoaed  of  foreignera  who  had  just  "been  ^.toiX^ftdt 
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populi  partem  esse  censain.  ^  Sed,  quoDiam  censns  non  job 
civitatis  confinnat,  ac  tantummodo  indicat,  enniy  qui  i^ 
census,  'ita  se  jam  tum  gessisse  pro  cive ;  'lis  temporibu% 
quern  tu  cruninarisy  ne  ipsius  quidem  judicio  eujn  in  dTioa 
Komanorum  jure  esse  versatum,  et  *  testamentum  ssBpe  beUi 
nostris  legibus,  et  adiit  bereditates  civium  Bomanomin,  'et 
in  beneficiis  ad  srarium  delatus  est  a  L.  Lucullo  'pro- 
consule. 

YI.  ''  Qtj^be  argumenta,  si  qua  potes.  Nunquam  enim 
hie  neque  suo,  neque  amicorum  judicio,  revincetur. 

to  the  rights  of  Roman  dtizens.  Archias,  residing  in  Borne  ai  tht 
time,  was  consequently  not  rated. 

^  Sed,  quoniam  census,  &c.  **  But  still  farther,  since  the  mece  enter 
on  the  books  of  the  censors  does  not,  of  itself,  establish  the  ri^ei 
citizenship." 

'  Ita  sejam  tum,  &c.  ''Had  so  conducted  himself,  at  that  periodf « 
if  he  were  a  citizen."    After  ita  supply  tU  censeri  posset. 

^  lis  temporUmSy  &c.  ''  At  those  very  periods  the  man  whom  yof 
allege,  was  not,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ri^ill 
of  Roman  citizens."  [We  have  adopted  quem  crimmaris,  with  SJmk 
metz,  Klotz,  and  Orelli,  instead  of  the  vulgar  reading  quce,  whiA 
Anthon  explains  as  depending  on  qaoad  understood.  Grsevius  reidi 
qit^is.'] 

^  Testamentum  fecit,  &c.  Cioero  shows,  that  Archias,  at  the  tiint 
alluded  to,  was  actually  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  three  following  ci^ 
cumstances  :  1.  From  his  making  a  will  according  to  the  Roman  Uv% 
which  none  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  do.  2.  From  his  succeediDgtp 
inheritances  left  by  Roman  citizens,  which  a  foreigner  could  not  di> 
3.  From  his  having  obtained  a  recommendation  to  the  state  for  good 
conduct. 

^  Et  tn  benefiriis,  &c.  "  And  his  name  was  carried  to  the  paUk 
treasury,  in  the  list  of  the  beneficiaries,  by  L.  Lucullus  the  procoosnL* 
Whenever  any  individual  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  public  i6^ 
vice,  he  was  recommended  by  the  magistrate,  or  governor,  under  whoB 
he  acted,  to  the  government  at  home.  A  list,  containing  the  names  <l 
such  persons,  was  made  out  by  the  one  who  recommended  them,  asi 
was  deposited  by  him  in  the  public  treasury,  or  archives  of  the  stalA 
The  list  of  persons  thus  noticed  was  called  beneficia,  (L  e.  betuficiairii) 
because  advantages  of  some  kind  or  other  were  always  sure  to  m 
reaped  by  them.  This  honour,  however,  could  of  course  only  be » 
joyed  by  Roman  citizens,  and  hence  Archias  must  have  been  oneof  tkl 
latter.  [Steinmetz  cites  a  passage  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters  {td 
Fam.  V.  20.)  *'  Quod  scribis  de  beneficiis,  scito  a  me  et  tribunos  mUkaiMB 
et  prcefectos  et  contubernales  dvmtaxat  meos  delates  esse,      Certior 


facttis  triginta  diehvs  deferri  necesse  esse,  quilms  rationes  retuUssem,**] 

*  Proconsule.     The  common  text  has  prcetore  et  consule,  for  wWA 

we  h&ve  given  proconsiUe  with  Grsevius.     The  reason  of  the  chango  ii 

simply  tMa ;  the  lists  referred  to  in.  tU^  t^-st  ^ere  made  almost  tlwp 
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(12.)  QosDres  a  nobis,  Grati,  cur  tonto  opere  hoc  homine 
lelectemur.  ^  Quia  suppeditat  nobis,  ubi  et  animus  ex  hoe 
brenfli  strepitu  reficiatur,  et  aures  convicio  defesssD  con- 
{oiescant.  An  tu  existimas  aut  *8uppetere  nobis  posse, 
}!U)d  qaotidie  dicamiis,  in  tanta  varietate  rerum,  "'nisi  aninios 
Qostros  docfcrina  excolamus ;  aut  ferre  animos  tantam  posse 
Dontentionem,  ^^  nisi  eos  doctrina  eadem  relaxemus  ?  Ego 
rero  fateor,  me  "his  studiia  esse  deditum:  ceteros  pudeat, 
fli  qui  ita  se  Uteris  abdiderunt,  "ut  nihil  possint  ex  his  neque 
&d  communem  afferre  fructum,  neque  in  adspectum  lucem- 

by  the  proTincial  magistrate,  and  as  one  of  the  MSS.  collated  by 
GnBTiuB  has  P,  B,  consule  instead  of  prcetore  et  coruttk,  the  change  to 
jneoniuU  seems  a  very  rational  one.  Ernest!  observes  of  it,  **  Veris- 
Au  OrcBviw  corriffit  Proconaule.     [So  Orelll] 

'  Q»oere  argumeirUa,  &o.  "  Seek  for  other  proofs  of  Archias's  not 
Uag  a  dtisen,  if  you  can  find  any.  For  never  will  he  be  refuted  by 
tnj  thing  appearing  either  in  his  own  judgment  or  that  of  his  friends." 
[SmpuUcio  refers  to  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter  quern  tu 
OMNMoru  ne  ipnua  qiUdem  judicio.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reaaon  to 
idopt  the  oox^ecture  of  Ilgen,  mdicio.] 

'  (tttia  tuppeditat  nobis,  &c.  "  It  is  because  he  supplies  us  with  that 
lywhioh  bath  our  mind  can  be  refreshed  from  this  din  of  the  forum, 
ttd  our  ears,  stunned  by  wrangling,  may  repose.**  A  beautiful  allusion 
to  the  oharms  of  literairy  society  and  leisure,  after  laboriouB  profea- 
^knd  labours  have  been  brought  to  their  daily  close.  Ui/t  in  to  be 
ti^erted  with  et  awes,  and  te^es  a  new  meaning  in  this  latter  clause, 
^iog  here  equivalent  to  in  quo,  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
^tocb  it  has  the  force  of  a  quo,  or  rather  the  sin^ple  case  of  the  inatru- 

'  Siippetere  nobis  paae,  &c.  "  That  that  should  supply  itself  to  us 
*Udi  we  could  say,"  &c. — Berwn,    Cases,  subjects  for  pleading. 

^  Niti  excolamua.  "  Unless  we  assiduously  cultivate.'' — Tamtam  con- 
iMJONMi.  "  So  long  contiinued  exertion."  More  literally,  "  to  be  kept 
IQ  kmg  upon  the  slaretch.**  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  bending  of  a 
toir,  or  any  thing  of  a  pliable  natui'e,  which  loses  its  pliability  in  some 
lane  by  being  too  long  bent. 
^  JVin  reUucemMa.  "  Unless  we  unbend  them."  Relcuco  is  here  directly 

ried  to  contewtio,  and  is  elegantly  employed  for  reficio  or  recreo. 
oninping  and  narrowing  effect  of  mere  professional  studies  is 
rtrj  pithily  alluded  to  in  the  well  known  saying,  oi  airoi  Trcpt  tCjv 
t^rAv  rote  aitrolc  rd  avra,  as  well  as  in  the  ^tc  Kpdnfii\  Qdvaroq. 

"  Hi»  iiudiiB.  Referring  to  literary  "  pursuits." — Ita  se  Uteris  abdi- 
knmL  **  Have  buried  themselves  to  such  a  degree  amid  literary 
tadies."  CSicero  means,  that  they  are  only  to  be  censured  for  their 
ittarhmflntr  to  literary  pursuits,  who  allow  the  world  to  reap  no  benefit 
kam  their  labours. 

>*  i^  ndkU  poasint,  kc  "  As  to  have  been  able  neither  to  contribute 
^jtfaing  firom  these  same  studies  to  the  common  good,  nor  to  "Va^^ 

H  5 
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que  proferre.  Me  autem  quid  pudeat,  qui  tot  anBM  ito 
yIto,  judices,  ut  ^  ab  nullius  umquam  me  tempore  ant  eoot* 
modo,  aut  '  otium  meum  abstraxerit,  aut  voluptas  aTOCflii^ 
aut  denique  somnus  retardarit  P  (13.)  Quare  quia  tudan 
mo  reprehendat,  aut  quia  mihi  jure  succenseat,  si  quanfcom 
ceteris  ^ad  suas  res  obeundas,  quantum  ad  featos  diH 
ludorum  celebrandos,  quantum  ad  alias  voluptatea,  efc  ad 
ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  conceditor  temponim; 
quantum  alii  tribuunt  ^tempestivis  conviviis,  quantum  dofr 
que  ^  alesB,  quantum  ^pil£9;  tantum  mihi  egomet  ^adluw 
studia  recolenda  sumpsero  ?    Atque  hoc  adeo  mihi  conse- 


forth  any  thing  into  the  view  of  their  fellow  men  and  th«  open  Ug^flf 
day."  Adspectvm  and  lucem  are  here  opposed  to  the  retiremantili 
comparative  obscurity  of  the  study. 

^  Ab  wuiUvm  tempore  o/vA  convmodo,  "From  no  man's  dannrtf 
interests."  Tefnypus  is  here  elegantly  used  in  tiie  sense  of  |Mr£aim 
Cicero  uses  the  latter,  a  little  farther  on,  in  this  vecy  oht^iter,  "M^ 
quam  amicorum  periculis  defuit" 

'^  Otmm  mevm.  **  A  regard  for  my  own  leisure,"  i  e.  thawohti 
devote  my  moments  of  leisure  to  literary  relaxation  and  reposa 

^  Ad  svas  res  obetmdaa.  "For  attending  to  their  private afiyn.'-- 
Ad  festos  dies,  &c.  "For  celebrating  the  festal  days  of  public  Bpee> 
tacles."  Public  spectacles,  such  as  games,  theatrical  exhibitions,  ft&i 
formed  an  important  part  of  festal  celebrations. 

^  Tempestims  conviviis.  "To  early  banquets,"  b^un  before  tiw 
regular  time.  By  con/vivimrb  tempestivtmi,  the  Romans  meant  an  enttf' 
tainment  which  commenced  before  the  usual  time,  and  was  continiHi 
late  into  the  night,  or  prolonged  till  morning.  The  ordinary  timste 
beginning  the  cosna  was  the  ninth  hour  or  three  o'clock  in  the  ate 
uoon  in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter.  In  the  expression  tttr 
pestivum  convivium  some  prefer  intempestivumf  as  according  bettor  widi 
the  sense ;  the  opposite,  however,  is  successfully  maintained  by  GA' 
vius,  Gronovius,  Cellarius,  Salmasius,  and  other  critics. 

^  Alece.  "  To  gaming."  All  games  of  chance  went  under  the  geonl 
denomination  of  alea,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  Cornelian,  PabUflOi^ 
aud  Titian  laws,  except  at  the  Saturnalia  in  December.  [For  ate 
Orelli  reads  alveolo,  cdveolas  is  a  shallow  box  used  in  a  game  sometiuii 
like  our  back-gammon,  like  it  it  required  dice  and  "  men"  {caleuiit.) 

"  PUce.  "  To  ball-playing."  Tlus  was  a  favourite  exercise  with  ti* 
Romans,  and  their  most  distinguished  men  engaged  in  it. 

"^  Ad  hcBC  studia  recolenda.  "For  reviewing  these  studiea"  Tbo 
allusion  is  to  his  earlier  literary  pursuits. 

^  Qiiod  ex  his  studiis,  &c.    "  Because  it  is  from  these  same  rtodifl^ 

iJmt  this  faculty  of  public  speaking,  which  I  cultivate,  inursMl* 

Oratio  et  facuUas  is  here  equivaleiii^  to  f  (].cu{t<u  aratiwrn,     Sqdm  ^ 

crescU  read  censtifwt.    [With  the  meanivi^,  *v&  ^^  ^q^\:k»^  ^  qriasiAtei  kf 

others." 
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dendom  est  magis,  'quod  ex  his  studiis  hsDc  quoquo  crescit 
onitio  et  facoltas,  qiue, '  quantacunque  est  in  me,  nunquam 
mDCoram  periculia  defuit.  ^^  Qiue  si  cui  lovior  videtur,  ilia 
aoidem  oerte,  que  summa  sunt,  ex  quo  fonte  bauriam,  soutio. 
Q.4.^  "Nam,  nisi  ''multorum  praxseptis  multisque  Uteris 
nOa  ab  adoksoentia  suasissem,  nihil  esse  in  vita  "  magno 
opece  eccpetendumy  nisi  laudem  atque  honestatem,  ^*  in  ea 
nitem  persequenda  omnes  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia  pericula 
nortiB  atque  exsilii,  parvi  esse  duccnda ;  nunquam  me  pro 
■lute  vestra  in  totactantas  ^dimicationes,  atque  in  hos 
prafligatorum  hominum  quotidianos  impetus  objecisscm.  "H^id 

*  Qfumtaaimqiu  ed  tn  me,  "  In  whatBover  degree  it  exists  in 
Ml" 

**  QiMS  »  ewi  levior,  &c.  "And  if  this  appears  to  any  one  too  trifling, 
I  Qotdxily  know  from  what  fountain-head  I  may  derive  thoBo 
wJtftfwtiiiTnn  that  are  most  important  in  their  chax^acter."  Cicero, 
■Kiiig  lest  biB  prSYiouB  remark  might  savour  too  much  of  vanity,  sub- 
isniB  this  modest  observation.  If  the  faculty  of  public  speaking  which 
IpiMMas  ttppoan  to  anv,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  of  too  trifling  and  limited 
inakne  for  me  to  make  any  boast  of  it,  still  I  know  in  what  studies 
(ifind  tiiose  aids  to  oratory  which  will  enable  me  to  attain  to  the 
kmt  eminence. 

^  Nam^  Cioero  now  proceeds  to  show,  in  most  beautiful  language, 
^kA  are  those  aids,  furnished  by  literary  studies,  which  lead  to 
tBinenoe  in  oratory.  They  are,  according  to  him,  those  principles  of 
km  wisdom,  and  that  love  for  friends  and  country,  which  never  fail 
ti  ksd  him  who  is  governed  by  them  to  the  fairest  honours  of 

^DODSniMi 


,  preKapHSf  &o.  The  term  prceceptis  refers  to  the  lessons 
if  philosophy,  and  Uteris  to  the  perusal  of  the  poets,  historians,  &c. 

^  Mtumo  cpere  ea^endum.  "  Deserving  of  being  earnestly  sought 
llUr*  [nonmtatan  "Honour,"  virtue. — Laudem.  "Excellence" — 
"ibmIL*  Thus :  "If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise^  think  of 
iktm  things."  For  exHU,  Orelli  reads  escsiliOf  L  e.  "  omnia  exilii  r/enera," 
%Uak  does  not  seem  natural] 

^  /»  00  emtem  peneguenda,  "  And  that  in  its  attainment." — Parvi 
mmduamda  "Aje  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively  trifling."  Pat'vi 
h  wlist  the  grammarians  call  the  genitive  of  ])rice  or  estimation. 

*  DimkaHomei.  Referring  here,  and  in  what  immediately  follows,  to 
the  ooospiracy  of  CatUine. 

"  SeapUm  owimeg  nmt  libri,  &c  "  Full,  however,  are  all  the  books, 
AiU  ITS  toe  words  of  the  wise,  full  is  antiquity  of  great  examples ;  ex- 
•BD^tles  thftt  wonldaUliehid  in  obscurity,  did  not  the  light  of  literature 
Ippeweh  to  illumine  them."  The  love  of  country,  argues  Cicero,  is  ion- 
tarad  hj  the  love  of  literature,  for  it  is  the  latter  that  has  rescued  from 
oUxriom  those  &ir  examples  of  devotion  to  country  and  to  friendt^, 
with  which  all  aatiqni^  abounds. 
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pleni  omnes  smit  libri,  plensB  ^  sapientiimi  Toces,  pkni 
exemplorum  vetustas  ;  qusB  jacerent  in  tenebrius  omma^huft 
literanim  lumen  accederet.  ^  Quam  multas  nobis  iiniiginai^ 
non  solum  ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad  imitandum,  tat- 
tissimorum  virorum  expressas  scriptorea  et  GrsBci  et  liatim 
reliquerunt!  quas  ego  ^mibi  semper  in  administranda  n 
pubuca  proponens,  animum  et  mentem  meam  ipsa  cogiti^ 
tione  hominum  excellentium  conformabam. 

YIL  (15.)  Qir^BET  quispiam:  ''Quid?  ^illi ipsisumim 
Yiri,  quorum  virtutes  Uteris  prodit®  sunt,  istane  doctiia^ 
quam  tu  laudibus  effers,  eruditi  fuerunt?"  ^Difficile  flit 
hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare ;  7  ged  tamen  eat  certum,  tpH 
respondeam.  Ego  multos  homines  ^excellenti  animo  M 
yirtute  fuisse,  et  sine  doctrina,  ^natursB  ipsiuB  habitu  pn^ 


^  Sapientiwm  voces.  Analogous  to  our  English  ezpresmon,  "^ 
of  the  wise/'  and  referring  to  the  writings  of  the  philosophen. 

^  Nisi  literarum  lumen  accederet.  This  same  idea  is  veiy  beaatifcHy 
touched  upon  by  Horace,  Ode  4,  8, 13,  seqq. 

'  Quam  multas  imagines,  &c.  **  How  many  delineationB  of  Ihi 
bravest  of  men,  portrayed  not  only  for  our  contemplation,  bat  alsofv 
our  icnitation,  have  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  left  bdW 
them  ! "    Imagines  refers  to  the  delineations  of  moral  character. 

*  Mihi  'proponens.  "  Placing  before  my  view." — Animum  et  mtudm 
meam,  &c.  '*  Strove  to  mould  my  feelings  and  my  thoughts,  by  refM 
ing  on  the  characters  of  those  illustrious  men. 

^  IlZi  ipsi  summi  vwi,  &c.  "Were  those  great  men  themselv<% 
whose  merits  have  been  handed  down  to  remembrance  by  the  aid  of 
letters,  trained  ra  that  learning  which  you  extol  by  your  encomimnsf* 
Literally,  "  learned  in  that  learning.''  The  allusion  is  to  liberal  nA 
polite  acquirements. 

"  Difficile  est  hoc,  &c.  Cicero  will  not  undertake  to  say,  that  iD 
the  eminent  men  alluded  to  by  him  were  trained  up  in  the  paths  d 
literature.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  many  of  thnn  ncn 
self-taugiit  men,  and  owed  their  success,  in  a  great  degree,  to  tin 
imaided  force  of  natural  talents.  Yet  he  is  convinced,  that  the* 
native  powers  would  have  produced  still  fairer  results  under  the  fostar 
ing  influence  of  liberal  studies. 

^  Sedtam^en  est  certum,  &c.  "And  yet  what  I  am  going  to  answtf 
may  be  relied  upon  with  certainty,"  i  e.  is  most  certain. 

^  ExcdLenti  animo  ac  vij'ttUe.  Of  superior  ability  and  merit,"  [abb- 
tive  of  quality.] — Et  sine  doctrina,  &c.  "  And  that,  without  the  aid  d 
learning,  by  the  almost  divine  influence  of  nature  itself,  they  hvn 
become,  by  their  own  exertions,  discreet  and  influential  men." 

'  Naturce.     Referring  to  natural  abilities. — Moderates.    Compare  4i 
explanation  of  Doring :  "  Af oderato*,  \i.  e.  tempcrcwifc*,  continenies,  p^ 
amfnum  ad  normam  recti  moderai-i  et  temperate  •po8»w«ar 

Ad  laudem  oUque  rirtntem,  &c.    "T\i«.\.  TisJwa^  ^ScaQSa!»,'«<SBW 
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• 

no,  per  se  ipsos  et  moderates  et  graves  exstitisso  fateor. 
un  ulud  adjuDgo,  ssBpius  ^^ad  laudem  atque  virtutem, 
mam  sine  doctrina,  quam  sine  natura  valuisse  doctrinam. 
bque  idem  ego  contendo,  cum  ad  naturam  eximiam  atque 
starem  accesserit  ratio  qusedam  conformatioque  doctrinal, 
Lilhidnescio  quid  prsBclarum  ac  singulare  solere  existere: 
.)  "ex  hoc  esse  hunc  numero,  quem  patres  nostri  viderunt, 
inum  bominem,  "Afiricanum :  ex  hoc  "  C.  Laeliimi,  L. 
cium,  ^moderatissimos  homines  et  continentissimos :  ex 
!  fortissimum  virum,  ^^  et  illis  temporibus  doctissimum, 
L  Catonem  ilium  senem :  qui  profecto,  si  nihil  ^ad  perci- 
adam  colendamque  virtutem  literis  adjuvarentur,  nun- 
im  se  ad  earum  studium  contulissent.  '*^  Quod  si  non  hie 
tos  fructus  ostenderetur,  et  si  ex  his  studiis  delectatio, 


add  of  learning  have  offcener  availed  more  for  the  purpose  of  excel- 
se  and  of  virtue."    [See  note  13,  chap,  vi.] 

Ataue  idem  ego  contendo,  &c.  And  yet  I  also  contend,  that  when 
ocdlent  natural  abilities  there  are  added  the  system,  as  it  were, 

moulding  power  of  learning,  then  something  great  and  unpa- 
ged is  wont  to  result." — ScUio  refers  to  the  method  which  learning 
dnSfy  imparts,    and  by  which   our  mental    movements  become 

(WiiKiilflOfl  I 

'  Ex  hoc  esse,  &c.     '*  That  of  this  number  was."     Contendo  extends 

Enroe  to  this  and  the  succeeding  clauses.    [Curiously  enough,  several 

ttpreterB  have  supposed  mirnero  to  be  a  verb.] 

'  Africa/mun,    The  younger  Africanus.     Consult  Historical  Index, 

loompare  Cic.  de  Qff.  1,  32 :  *^Hic  idem  Africanus  eloquentia  cwmvr 

'i  Idkeam  gloriam,** 

*  0.  LaUum.    Well  known  from  Cicero's  treatise  on  Friendship. — 

Fmiwin,    L.  Furius  was  consul  a.u.c.  617,  and,  according  to  Cicero 

Id,  28,)   "perbene  LcUine   loctUus   est,  et   literatius   quam  ceteri,** 

)oke  the  Latin  language  very  elegantly,  and  more  correctly  than  any 


wrman." 


'  Moderatissimos  homines,  &c.  **  The  most  discreet  and  continent  of 
n."    Consult  note  9,  page  156. 

'  Et  iUis  temporibus  doctissimum.  "  And  a  very  learned  man  for 
«e  times.'* 

'  M.  Catonem  iUum  senem.  ''  Marcus  Cato,  the  elder."  More  com- 
ply known  as  Cato  the  Censor,  and  the  great  grandfather  of  Cato 
ieeosis. 

"  ic{  pereipiendam,  &c.  "  As  regarded  the  knowledge  and  practice 
Tirtue.** — Adju/va^entur. — For  adjutifuiesent. 

*  Quod  si,  &c.  "  But  even  if  so  great  advantages  as  these  were  not 
wm  to  reBiilt." — Hanc  animi  adversionem,  &c.   "  You  would  regard  this 
ni  of  mind  most  worthy  the  dignity  of  a  thinking  'bem^,  a.'oA  T£i.Qi&\* 
^n\.m\iB  character."    Compare,  as  regards  ^umcmissimam,  TioXA^, 
^Id0,  sad  oho  the  explanation  of  DoRiNG  :  "  JJumauisaimana^V.  ^. 
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sola  peteretur,  tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc  animi  adversionem 
humanissimam  ac  liberalissimam  judicaretis.  ^  Nam  cetem 
neque  temporum  sunt,  neque  setatum  omnium,  neque  looo- 
rum ;  Hsbc  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant) 
secundas  res  omant,  adversis  perfdgium  ac  solatium  prffibeni^ 
^  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pemoctaut  nobiseniD, 
peregrinantur,  rusticantur. 

VIII.  (17.)  'Q.TJOD  si  ipsi  hsBc  neque  attingere,  neque 
sensu  nostro  gustare  possemus,  tamen  ea  mirari  deberenmi^ 
etiam  ciim  in  aliis  yideremus.  Quis  nostr^  ^  tarn  animo 
agresti  ac  duro  fuit,  ut  '^Boscii  morte  nuper  non  commoie- 
retur  ?  ^  qui  cum  esset  senex  mortuus,  tamen,  propter  ex- 
cellentem  artem  ac  venustatem,  videbatur  omnino  mori  noB 
debuisse.     Ergo  iUe  ^corporis  motu  tantum  amorem 


homme  dignissimam  et  konestissimam/* — [ArUnU  advernonem.  Sten* 
metz  reads  ardmad^erdonem,  Hollenger  and  Madvig  propose  aM 
remisgionem,  Orelli  thinks  the  passage  corrupt,  and  m>m  this  nd 
similarly  unusual  phrases  some  writers,  and  amongst  them  SchnSdo^ 
have  considered  tlus  oration  to  be  supposititious.  But  if  every  ummd 
phrase  is  considered  as  a  proof  of  forgery,  the  result  would  be  M 
no  genuine  oration  of  Cicero  is  preserved.  (See  Introduction  to  Ctf- 
linar.  v.) 

1  Nam  cetercBf  &c.  "  For  other  mental  employments  are  not  suitid 
either  to  every  period,  or  to  every  age  or  place ;  these  studies,  howevi^ 
foster  our  earlier  years,  afiTord  delight  to  our  declining  ones." — The 
MSS.  all  agree  in  reading  agunt  for  alunt ;  but  we  have  given  aZun^  with 
Lambinus,  Manutius,  and  others.  Emesti  has  c^untf  and  explains  ft 
by  a^owimtf  i  e.  excUant.  [Heindorf  renders  agiint,  "  employs."  Comp^ 
Hob.  Serm.  11,  2,  13.  Sett  te  discus  agii.  Madvig  and  Orelli  adfl^ 
a.cuVi7vt.  Cic.  de  Rep.  1,  18,  30.  IdoR  quidem  artea,  si  Toodo  dtiftiii 
valent  ut  pauUum  acua/nt  et  tanquam  irrUerU  ingenia  piberorum.'] 

•  Delectant  domi,  &c.  "They  impart  gratification  at  home^  thif 
embarrass  not  abroad,  they  are  with  us  during  the  night,  th^  roM 
with  us  abroad,  they  are  our  companions  amidst  rural  scenes.  —JViP 
impediunt  foria.  Literary  studies  form  no  impediment  to  the  succenM 
discharge  of  public  duties,  but  rather  an  aid. — Rugticamitwr,  H* 
attachment  of  the  Romans  to  a  country  life,  and  their  resorting  ti 
their  villas  during  the  heats  of  summer,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
comment. 

^  Quod  si  ipsi,  &c.  "  And  even  if  we  could  neither  ourselveB  pii^ 
secute  them,  nor  taste  the  pleasures  they  afford  by  our  own  peroeptiooi*' 
AUingere  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  tra^ctare, 

*  Ta7n  animo  agresti  ac  duro  fuit.  "  Was  possessed  of  a  heart  •• 
rude  and  so  devoid  of  all  feeling."  Agresti  is  here  equivalent  to  !•• 
humano,  i.  e.  if  the  term  be  allowed,  "  unhumanised.** 

^  Hoacii.    Boscius,  the  celebrated  actor.    Consult  Historical  IndecL 
*  Qui  cum  esset,  &c.    "  'Wlio,  aWifcLOM^  "\xft  ^"^  m  advanced  yean 
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mt  a  nobis  onmibiu;  nos  animornm  incredibiles 
el6ritateinqaeiii|;emonimiiegligemii8?  (18.)  Quoties 
.0  Arebiam  vidi,  judices,  (^  utar  enim  yestra  benigni- 
oziiam  me  in  boc  novo  genere  dicendi  tarn  diligenter 
is,)  quoties  ego  bunc  vidi,  *  cum  literam  scripBiBset 
mftgnnni  numerum  optimorum  versuum  de  iu  ipsis 
mm  turn  agerentor,  ^^  dicere  ex  tempore  I  quoties 
un  eandem  rem  dicere, ''  commutatis  verbis  atque 
is !  Qus  Tero  "accurate  cogitateque  scripsisset,  ea 
probariy  ut  ad  veterum  scriptorum  laudem  per- 
;.  Hunc  ego  non  dilie^am  ?  non  admirer  ?  non  omni 
defendendum  putem  r  "Atqui  sic  a  summis  bomi- 
ruditissimisque  accepimus,  ^^  ceterarum  rerum  studia 
rina^  et .  prsBceptis,  et  arte  constare ;  po^'tam  natura 

Af  on  account  of  his  surnasBing  skill  and  grace,  to  have  de- 
syer  to  meet  with  death,   i  e.  to  have  been  worthy  of  living 
yjpnuttatem  is  here  equivalent  to  "degamtem  corporii  agih- 
\cimiH08  corporit  motui." 

oris  motm,  "  By  the  mere  movements  of  his  person." — Nos 
I,  &0.  *'  Shall  we  treat  with  neglect  the  movements  of  the 
rpaising  all  belief,  and  the  rapid  flights  of  talent  Tie.  shiJl 

Uoflciufl  for  the  mere  movements  of  his  person,  and  neglect 
7hen  so  much  more  conspicuous  for  the  movements  of  the 
Smesti  thinks  we  ought  to  read  hos  for  nos.  But  the  latter  is 
emphatio. 

emm  vutra  bemgwUcUe,     "  For  I  wiU  avail  myself  of  your 

ie,"  i  e.  I  will  trespass  a  little  longer  upon  your  attention. — 

vo  genere  dicendL    Compare  note  12,  p.  141. 

literam  scripsisset  nyUam,    "  Although  he  had  not  committed 

haiaoter  to  writfaig,"  i  e.  without  usmg  his  pen. 

ne  ex  tempore.  *'  Uttering  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  Arohias, 

aaembleid  the  Italian  improvisatori. — Revocatum.    "  When  re- 

»  repeat."    Literally,  ''when  recalled/'  a  metaphor  borrowed 

custom  of  theatres,  when  an  actor  is  recalled  by  the  audience, 

»ted  to  repeat  his  part 

mnUatis  verbis  cUgue  sententiis.    "  With  a  total  change  of  words 

enoes."    [Not '' sentiments"  or  "ideas,"  for  Archias  repeated 

woU  cogitateque,  "With  care  and  on  reflection." — Ut  ad  ve- 
i,  "  As  to  have  attained  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  writers 
e  to  have  equalled  the  productions  of  the  best  days  of  Grecian 
I.  [Stemmetz  remarks  that  Plautus  is  the  only  writer  who 
ftdverb  cogitate,  with  the  exception  of  this  solitary  instance  in 

»  sic  aecepim/us,    "  And  yet  we  have  received  this,"  L  e.  have 
hit,    Sgen  reads  cUqw  on  conjecture.     But  atqui  suits  better 
sedes,  and  is  more  spirited. 
■amm  rerun  studio,  kc.    "  That  the  suoceBsfvii  puramt  oi  q^«c 


IfiO  CULAXIS? 


on  Tijfre.  €S  Bonis  TiHbc«  adxui,  et  f^**^  dmno  qncx 
fpinm  -rrfbrL  Qb*'^  *^^^  J°^  noster  ule  fiamoB  'saiu 
a^^idia:  pockms.  ^^pn  qizMi  dnxiim  aibqiio  dimo  at 
muDcre  oammeiidiii  noifts  casp  Tideantur.  (19.)  Sit  igi 
judkes.  fiuacmm  a|md  toew  'famBJoikfibnoB  hommea, 
pofte  Donxn,  quod  nalim  unqiiam  bariiuia  violsvit.  *S 
et  solimdines  toci  re^wiideil ;  beid»  oqpe  immaiies  ca 
flectanxor  ttq[iie  eonsiimiit:  hob  -inadtnti  i^oa  opti 


dcfjendsoBSBqaiRaBflBHamline^ti^amlait;  tliatthei 
on  the  oontniT,  darrai  hk  power  frank  utere  herael^  and  ib  rot 
mtoaeoDfi  bjthe  ftTi^lm  of  the  mamd^wiad  ixmfbred,  as  it  wen^ 

^/i^laix  CompagethB  Greek  l>4lbiiriii>,  <ngpto,  kc^  a«  applie 
poeta^  aod  alao  the  linjnmn  of  Orm  {FmsL  %  5) : 

ImpetmkiemcrKKmmawkemiiMhabeL" 

*  £w>  /hit:  "  By  a  n^bt  parnliaiiy  his  ofwOy*  i  a  on  aoooimt  of 
own  eminenoe  as  a  T<ot«iy  of  tiie  mnsa. 

*Sanetot.    "^  A  hallowed  noa." 

^  Qmod  qwiuij  Ac.  "Because  thejseem  reoommeiided  to  nfl  • 
were,  by  the  bdiert  and  Caronr  of  the  goda.**  The  Latin  writen 
ofder  to  cooTey  an  emphatic  meaning,  finequently  join  two  words,  1 
are  exactly  or  nearly  Bynonymoos,  in  the  compass  of  the  same  sente: 
as,  in  the  present  instance,  <2oiiimr  and  miihiul  Some  writers,  ind 
on  Latin  style,  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction  betweoi  these 
terms,  mating  donum  a  pure  gift,  no  oldigation  being  implied  on 
part  of  the  giver,  and  »imii«,  a  present  which  usage  or  obligsi 
requires  (Croicbie,  Gymn,  voL  L  p.  97).  But  no  such  distinci 
operate?  in  the  present  case,  and  certainly  none  in  the  foUowing  paai 
of  Ovid  {A-  A.  3,  653)  :— 

"  Munera,  crede  mVii,  capiunt  hominesgue  deotqw; 
PlaccUur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datis,** 

In  the  Pandects,  also,  donum  and  munus  aire  frequently  joined  i 
each  other,  as,  for  example,  lib.  38,  tit.  1,  leg.  7,  37,  47.  Ulpian,  li 
ever,  insists,  that  donum  is  the  generic  term,  and  muntu  the  spe 
{L,  194,  J),  de  Verb.  Signify) 

*  HvmomUsimos  homines,  "  Men  most  conspicuous  for  the  cultui 
liberal  knowledge." — NtUla  barbaria.     "  No  barbarous  nation." 

*  8axa  et  solitudineSf  &c  "  Bocks  and  deserts  respond  to  the  vol 
A  beautiful  allusion  to  echo,  as  the  applause  of  inanimate  nator 
Bestias  scepe  vmmanes,  &c  ^'Savage  beasts  are  often  swayed  by 
influence  of  song,  and  stop  in  their  career."  An  allusion  to  the  f 
of  Orpheus.  Compare  Horace,  Od,  3, 11,  14,  "  Tu  pates  tigres  con 
que  silvas,"  &c. 

k      '  I/istittUi  rebus  optimis.     "  Trained  up  in  the  best  instraction/ 
mrho  have  enjoyed  the  beat  edMC&Uon. 
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m  po^tamm  voce  moveamur?  Homerum  ^Colophonii 
rem  esse  dicunt  suum,  *  Chii  suum  yindicant,  ^°  Salaminii 
petiint,  Smjmaai  vero  suum  esse  confirmant,  itaque  etiam 
lelnbram  ejus  in  oppido  dedicaverunt:  permulti  alii  praste- 
»  pugnant  inter  se  atque  ^'contendunt. 
Ta.  £b€K>  illi  "alienum,  quia  poeta  fiiit,  post  mortem 
\aam  expetimt;  nos  bunc  yiyun,  qui  ^^et  voluntate  et  legibus 
oster  est,repudiabimus?  prsBsertimcum  ^omne  olim  studiimi 


*  CaiophoHU.  "The  inhabitants  of  Colophon."  One  of  the  Greek 
itieB  of  Ionia.  For  this  and  the  other  names  that  occur  in  the  sen- 
noe^  oonsolt  Qeog.  Ind.     [The  triple  repetition  ttrnm  is  inelegant.] 

*  €%»  9»um  vindicant.  The  Chians  claim  him  as  legally  their  own." 
Hie  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Chios,  now  ^SS:^. 

*  SaUjumnii  rq>etwU,  &c  "  The  people  of  Salamis  demand  him  back, 
heSmymeans,  however,  bring  proofs  that  he  is  theirs."  The  verb  repeto 
•  here  employed,  is  remarl^bly  lively  and  striking.  The  common 
iiie  respecting  the  cities  that  claimed  the  honour  of  being  Homer^s 
■kal  place,  is  as  follows  :  "Smyrruiy  Bkodus,  Colophon^  Salamis,  Chios, 
ifgos,  Athinm.**  Thei-e  is  no  agreement^  however,  among  writers,  as 
Kirds  these  names.  Some  for  Salamis  substitute  Cumse,  others  for 
Uums  and  Hhodes  have  Fylos  and  Ithaca.  Antipater  of  Sidon  has 
A  the  following  epigram  in  the  Anthology : — 

'Eirrd  7r6\uQ  fidpvavro  oo^flv  did  pi^av  'Ofii^pov, 
^itpva,  Xiog,  KoXo0(tfv,  iddici;,  nvXoc» 'Apyoc^  'AQijvat. 

iBO  AUatiuB,  himself  a  native  of  Chios,  in  a  work  written  on  the 
abject  of  Homer^s  native  coimtry,  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  Chios, 
tae  of  the  main  supports,  however,  of  this  theory,  namely,  the  line 
I  liie  Hymn  to  Apollo,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  "  blind  man" 
fbo  ''dwells  in  rocky  Chios,"  is  now  removed,  that  poem  not  being 
lomer'a.  Of  all  the  places  referred  to,  Smyrna  appears  to  have  the 
eit  daim.  [See  Mulleb,  Hist,  Gr.  LU.  chap.  v. — Gbotb,  Hist  Greece, 
oL  1.] 

"  JkMtrum.  ejtiSf  &c.  '*  They  have  dedicated  a  temple  to  him." 
Itendlv,  ''a  shrine  of  his."  Consult  the  learned  work  of  Gisbert 
hmer  (Amtt.  1683,  4to.)  on  a  marble  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
lira  a  representation  on  it  of  Homer's  apotheosis. 

**  ConiUnd/wiU.  Weiske  thinks,  that  de  eo,  or  some  similar  words,  have 
wa  dropped  from  this  clause.  This  supposition  seems  hardly  ne- 
■MHuy,  considering  all  that  precedes. 

^AUenuim,  "A  stranger."  Referring  to  Homer. — Htmc  vivum, 
'This  <me  while  still  alive."    Alluding  to  Archias. 

^  St  voluMtate  et  legibus.  **  Both  from  inclination  and  by  the  laws." 
Rbe  laws  of  Rome  respecting  citizenship. — BepvdiaMmus  J  '*  Shall 
IV  reject  f  Some  editions  have  repudiam/us,  but  the  future  is  more 
Bjhatic,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  greater  number  of  msjiM^rv^^a. 

kat" 
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atque  omne  ingenium  contulerit  Arcliias  ad  populi  1 
glonam  laudemque  celebrandam  ?  Nam  ^  et  Cambci 
adolescens  attigit,  et  'ipsi  illi  C.  Mario,  ^qid  dnrior 
stadia  videbatur,  jucundus  fiiit.  (,20.)  Neque  enim  qn 
est  *  tain  aversus  a  Musis,  ^  qui  non  mandari  Teraibi^ 
nmn  suorum  laborum  &cile  ppconium  patiatur.  ^1 
toclem  ilium,  summum  Athenis  virum,  dixiBse  aiunt, ' 
60  <|u»reretur,  7 quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem  liben 
audiret :  "  ejus,  ^  a  ^uo  sua  virtus  optima  prsedica 
Itaque  ille  Marius  'item  eximie  L.  Hotium  diLexit 

^  JEt  Oimbricas  res^  &o.  ''He  both,  when  a  young  man,  treote 
operations  against  the  Cimbri,"  i  e.  the  war  with  &at  invading 
AUigii,  The  verb  (Utvngo  means,  to  touch  slightly  upon,  to  e: 
a  tUng  in  part,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  Archiaa 
commenced  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war,  especially  as  Cicero, 
11th  chapter  of  this  same  oration,  uses  adigU  and  iw^^nxvit  tog 

'  Ipsi  iUi  C,  Mario.  "  To  the  celebrated  Caius  Marius  1 
The  conqueror  of  the  CimbrL  The  pronoun  lUe  has  here  the 
the  Greek  article  when  emphatic. 

^  Qua  dwrior,  &c.  "Who  seemed  too  insensible  to  favoi 
studies,**  L  e.  to  patronize  or  take  any  interest  in  literary  men. 

*  Tarn  anferatu  a  Musis.  "  So  averse  to  the  Muses,''  L  e.  so 
foe  to  literary  pursuits;  possessing  a  mind  so  ungenial  to 
studies.     Compare  the  Greek  dfiovffog. 

*  Qui  non  manda/ri,  &c.  "  As  not  readily  to  allow  the  eternal 
ing  of  his  labours  to  be  consigned  to  verse,"  i  e.  as  not  readily 
the  poet  to  consign  his  fame  to  the  immortality  of  verse. 

*  Themistodem  illvm.    "  That  the  famous  Themistocles.** 

'  Quad  acroama.  "What  performer."  Acroama  properly 
any  thing  agreeable  to  hear,  (from  the  Greek  aKpoAofiaiy)  a 
symphony  of  players,  &c.  It  is  then,  as  in  the  present  instanc 
to  signify  a  musician  or  performer.  Compare  Cic.  pro  Sexi 
"  Ipse  ilh  m>aximus  litdius,  iion  sdlvm  spectator,  sed  actor  et  c 
So  Suetonius,  Aug.  74,  ^^  Et  aut  acroaTnata  aut  histrianes  a 
trimales  ex  drco  ludios  irUerponehat."  Emesti,  in  an  excursus 
latter  passage  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that,  among  Latin 
a/?roajna  is  always  used  of  persons  and  never  of  things-  This 
however,  is  an  erroneous  one.  StUl  his  explanation  of  the  wo 
may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place :  *^  Acroamaiaf  qui  sive  in  thea 
in  conviviOf  voluptatis  ca/usa  attdiuntur ;  musici  omnes  qui  ea 
vortm,,  tihva/rwm,  et  vocum,  ddecta/nt  OMres." 

**  A  quo  sua  virtus,  &c.  "  By  whom  his  merits  might  be  b 
brated."  The  love  of  glory  was  the  ruling  passion  of  this  ill 
Athenian.  Compare,  as  regards  the  anecdote  here  related  of  1 
langvu^e  of  Valerius  Maximus  :  "  Themistodes,  theairwm  ped 
interroga/relmrf  cvjus  vox  oudi&a  ilU  futwra  esset  qratissima,  dix 
a  f»o  artes  mece*ca/ne7iitur  optme."  (%,  1^,  ^.^ 
^Jjgem  eximie,  &c.     "  Was,  ior  a  ^ik.e  T^^aQTi,  ^gnpq^i  ^ 
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ingeDio  putabat  ea^  gas  gesserat,  posse  celebrari.  (21.)  ^^Mi- 
fliridaticum  Tero  beUnm,  magnuiii  atque  difficile,  et  iu  multa 
nrietate  terra  mariqae  versatum,  totum  ab  hoc  ezpressum 
€it :  '^qiii  libxi  non  modo  L.  Lucullum,  fortissimum  et  claris- 
sinmin  Timmy.veram  etiam  popidi  Bomani  nomen  illustrant. 
""EopiiliiBeQDimEomanusaperultjLucullo  imperaiitc,Pontuin, 
flt  Kgiis  quondiun  opibns,  et  ipsa  natura  regionis  vallatum  : 
popofi  Bomani  exercitas,  eodem  duce,  ^'  non  maxima  manu 
unEomerabiles  ^^Armeniorum  copias  fudit:  ^'populi  Bomaiii 

liBGhia  Flotiii&"    Emesti  regards  Plotius  as  a  poet ;  but  Weiske  makes 

Mm  a  ihetozidan,  and  identical  with  the  one  named  in  Suetonius,  de 

Obr.  BheL  c.  2 ;  [and  who  opened  the  first  school  of  Latin  rhetoric  at 

Iboh^  he  also  studied  poesy.    See  Quint  iiL  4,  42.1 
^MWuridaiieum  vero  beUwn,  &c     "The  whole  Mithridatic  war, 

knrsfer,  great  and  difficult,  and  carried  on  with  varied  success  by  land 
■  Mi  tetk,  has  been  described  in  verse  by  this  my  friend."  The  Mith- 
I  riUo  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Romans,  against  Mithridates  the  7th, 
1  ftnsmed  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus.    It  was  an  important  and  difficult 

tttest^  owing  to  the  great  talents  and  varied  resources  of  Mithridates. 

fte  mx  was  entered  upon  by  Sylla,  who  was  followed  by  Luoullus, 

^  it  was  brou^t  to  a  dose  by  Pompey.  [Totum  must  be  taken  with 
Itae  limitation,  i  e.  The  whole  war  as  far  as  carried  on  by  Lucullus ; 
^iduafl^  being  uie  friend  of  Lucullus,  would  scarcely  celebrate  Pompey's 
tteiagement  of  the  war ;  besides  Pompey  had  his  own  historian,  Theo- 
NnpuB  of  ttiteiene.] 

^^  QiM  Wni,  "  Ai^  this  poem.**  The  term  libri  refers  literally  to  the 
'books"  of  which  the  poem  in  question  was  composed. — Ilhbsirant. 
'Sheds  lustre  upon." 

1'  PcptiluB  emim  Eomamu,  &c  **  For  the  Roman  people,  with  Lucullus 
or  ihfl&  commander,  laid  open  Pontus,  although  hitherto  strongly 
ktaded  both  by  the  resources  of  its  monarch  and  the  nature  itself  of 
he  couutry."  uf  the  merits  of  Lucullus,  ia  this  war,  Cicero  treats  at 
Kgs  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law.  As  re- 
jBds  the  force  of  aperuU  in  the  present  passage,  compare  the  oration 
■k  zeferred  to  (L  c.),  "  Pakfactvmque  nostris  legionibut  Pcmtumf  qui 
irts  Poptdo  BomcMO  ex  onmi  adUu  dautus  esaet." 

*  Ken  maxima  manu.  "  With  no  very  large  force."  The  Roman  in- 
hiftij,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  about  10,000  men.  There  were 
ho  about  a  thousand  slingers.  The  whole  cavalry  were  likewise 
twenty  whidh  Appian  makes  500  in  number.  (Plut.  Vit.  LucvU.  c. 
7.    Affiav,  BdL  MUkrid.  e.  85.) 

^  Armmdimifm,  The  battle  was  fought  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
WBOA,  and  son-in-law  of  Mithridates.  His  army  is  said  to  have  been 
M^OOO  infimtry,  and  50,000  cavalry.  (Affian,  L  c.)  According  to 
le  inoient  writers,  Tigranes  ridiculed  the  small  number  of  the  Roman 
mrai^  remaxkin^  **  If  they  come  as  ambassadors,  there  are  too  many 
^  them;  if  as  soldiers,  too  few."    (Plut.  VU.  LucvU,  L  c.) 

>*PoptiIo  Bumani,  Ac,    "To  the  Roman  people  belongs  ^Ave  -^x^^sa, 
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laus  est,  urbem  amicissimam  Cyzicenorum,  ejusdem  coofl 
*ex  omni  impetu  regio,  ac  totius  belli  ore  ac  faucibus  erep 
esse  atque  servatam:  'nostra  semper  feretur  et  prsBd 
bitur,  L.  Lucullo  dimicante,  cum  interfectis  ducibus  depr 
bostium  classis,  et  incredibilis  apud  Tenedum  pugna 
navalis:  ^nostra  sunt  tropsBa,  nostra  monumenta,  ik 
triumphi.  Quare,  quorum  ingeniis  haec  ♦feruntur,  at 
populi  Eomani  fama  celebratur.  (22.)  Cams  fuit  ^Aftk 
superiori  noster  Ennius :  •  itaque  etiam  '  in  sepulcbro 
pionum  putatur  is  esse  constitutus  e  marmore.    At 


that  the  very  friendly  city  of  the  Cyziceni  was  rescued,"  &c.,  i  e 
praise  of  having  rescued.  Compare  the  8th  chapter  of  the  oratkN 
the  Manilian  law ;  and  consult,  for  an  account  of  Cyzicus,  Gteograpi 
Index. 

^  Ex  omni  impet/u,  rcgio,  &c.  '*  From  every  attack  on  the  part  a! 
monarch  with  whom  we  were  warring,  and  from  the  mouth  and 
of  the  whole  war,'*  i  e.  from  the  fuiy  of  a  formidable  monarch, 
from  all  the  disasters  of  a  merciless  war.  The  king  referred  1 
Mithridates. —  Ore  €lc  fwubcibvs,  A  metaphor  boirowBd  from  the 
pearance  presented  by  a  furious  monster  about  to  spring  up<H 
prey.  [Victorinus  compares  HoM.  II.  a  8,  nroXe/Aoto  /i«ya  <r 
TTiVKedavoio.] 

'  Nostra  semper  feretv/Tf  &c.     [The  sinking  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
the  slaughter  of  its  leaders  under  the  guidance  of  Lucullus, — ^and 
unparalleled  naval  contest  off  Tenedos,  will  ever  be  celebrated 
extolled  as  our  deed."]     With  nostra  repeat  Urns  from  the  piw 
sentence.    We  have  preferred  this  to  the  very  harsh  oonstructic 
Ernbsti  :   "  Nostra  maxime  cum   pugna  navalis ;  per  av^vyiav 
olassis  jv/ngUu/r." 

'  Nostra  sunt  tropcea,  &c.  "  These  are  ov/r  trophies,  owr  monumi 
our  triumphs,"  L  e.  peculiarly  our  own ;  [and  celebrated  as  own 
the  poets,  without  whom  these  achievements  would  have  been  peo 
merely  to  the  generals.] 

*  Feruniur.  "  Are  spread  abroad."  Equivalent  to  differuiU% 
dissipantur. 

^  Africano  superiori,  "  To  the  elder  Africanus."  Conmionly  o 
Africanus  Major,  (scU.  natu.) — Noster  Enniua.  Ennius,  althouj 
native  of  RudiaB  in  Calabria,  yet  obtained  by  his  merits  the  freedo 
Rome,  and  became  in  the  strictest  sense,  by  his  metrical  annals, 
national  poet  of  the  Roman  people.  Hence  the  expression  noster, ' 
own,"  in  the  text. 

^  Itaqvs  etiam,  &c.     *'  And  hence  he  is  even  thought  to  be  plac< 

marble  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  i.  e  the  marble  statue,  w 

we  see  along  with  others  on  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  is  thought  to  he 

of  Ennius.     ["On  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  in  178( 

thing  was  found  relating  to  EumMB.'*  — ^Ob-isah.   "ftvit.  the  tomb  may 
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ceite  non  solum  'ipsi,  qui  laudantur,  sed  etiam 
mani  nomen  omatur.  In  coelum  ^°  hmus  proavus 
bur :  magnus  honos  poj)uli  Eoinani  rebus  "  adjuu- 
rnnes  denique  illi  Maximi,  Marcelli,  Fulvii,  non 
iimi  omnium  nostrum  laude  decorantur. 
K>  ^Ulum,  qui  hsdc  fecerat,  Budinum  hominem, 
Dstri  in  civitatem  receperunt;  nos  "hunc  Hera- 
^^multis  civitatibus  expetitum,  ^in  bac  autem 
nstitutum,  de  nostra  civitate  ejiciemus  ? 


I  and  rifled  before.  We  have  Livy's  authority  for  the  state- 
ero.     {Lw,  36,  56.)    See  next  note.] 

^4^ro  Scipiowum.  Not  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios," 
t  sepulchre/'  &c.  Compare  LiVY,  36,  56  :  "  Nam  et  LiUmi 
%  (Africani,)  momnmenioqube  statua  8itperimpoaita  fuUf  quam 
yectam  nuper  vidimma  ipsL  Et  Romoe  extra  portam  Capenam 
m  momMnemJto  tres  statiKB  aunt:  quantm  duos  P.  et  L, 
Ucwmtwr  ease,  tertia  poetce  Q.  EnnU."  Consult  also  Pun. 
SoLiN.  a  7.  Val.  Max.  1, 14.  Visconti  thought  he  had 
tiiis  tomb,  not  far  from  the  Capenian  gate,  for  the  par- 
which  diacoyery  Maio  refers  to  the  Antkologia  Romcma, 
77. 

gen:  proposes  efux.  But  via  refers  not  only  to  the  praise 
OS  bestowed  on  Scipio,  but  to  that  of  Ennius  towards  the 
in  people.] 

deferring  as  well  to  Africanus,  as  to  the  individuals  men- 
.ediately  after,  Cato,  the  Maximi,  &c.,  all  of  whom  were 
le  poetry  of  Ennius.  By  "  the  Maximi,  Marcelli,  Fulvii," 
1  fact  oidy  three  individuals,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  M.  Clau- 
lus,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  all  of  whom  distinguished 
in  tiiie  second  Punic  war.  The  plural  form  is  adopted  for 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

proavita  Cato,  **  Cato,  the  great  grandfather  of  him  who 
me,**  or,  "of  him  who  is  here  present.**    The  reference  in 

0  Gato  the  censor.  Hujua  refers  to  Ca;to  UticenaiSf  or,  as  he 
recUy  called,  Cato  the  younger,  who  was  present  in  court) 

1  one  of  the  jud/kea. 

iiur,     "  Is  thereby  imparted.'* 

Referring  to  Ennius. — RvdiTrnm  hommem,  **  Although  a 
^adiffi.**  Budise,  the  natal  place  of  Ennius,  was  a  city  of 
Magna  Qr8eci&"  [Ennius  thus  speaks  of  himself :  "  Noa 
anif  qmfuvimtbs  ante  Evdini] 

Eerademaem,  "This  Heraclean."  Referring  to  Archias. 
IB  to  contrast  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Rudiaa  with 
or  of  Heraclea,  whence  Archias  derived  his  claim  of  citizen- 

ehUaHlnia,    Rhegium,  Locri,  Neapolis,  Tarentum. 

"  In  this  one  of  ours." — Legibua.   Referring,  in  particular, 
^  SilvanuB  and  Carbo. 
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(23.)  ^N&m  fa  qiiis  'minorem  gloiisa  fiructum  putat  a 
Grsecis  versibus  percipi,  qnam  ex  Latinis,  vehementer  enafc: 
propterea,  quod  Grssca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  gentSralb 
^Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  continentur.  QuaM  m 
res  esB,  quas  gessimiis,  *•  orbis  terrsB  regionibns  defimuntv, 
cupere  debemns,  ^  quo  manuum  nostrarum  tela  pervenennl^ 
eodem  gloriam  famamquo  penetrare^  "quod  cum  ipsis  poffr 
lis,  de  quorum  rebus  scnbitur,  hsec  ampla  sunt,  tom  ik 
carte,  qiu  de  vita,  glorisB  causa,  dimicant,  hoc  maTimum  el 
periculorum  incitamentum  est,  et  laborum.  (24.^  ^  Qnm 
multos  scriptores  rerum  suarum  magnus  ille  AlBiMufar- 
secum  habmsse  dicitur !  Atque  is  tamen,  cum "  in  Sigeo  *ai 


1  Nam  si  mUSf  &c  Cicero  here  meets  an.  objection,  if  it  deaerTe  ^ 
name,  whien  some  might  perhaps  urge,  that  Ennins  was  honooml 
because  he  wrote  in  Latin  verse,  whereas  Archias  composed  in  Greek. 

'  Mmorem  gloria  friLctwn  percipi  ''That  a  less  harvest  of  0orjk  j 
reaped." — GrcBca,    "  Grecian  productions." 

^  Latina  mis  fimbus,  &c,  '' Whereas  Latin  works  are  coofined  wiiUi 
their  natural  limits,  and  these  contracted  indeed."  By  the  natall 
limits  of  Latin  works,  Cicero  means  the  confines  of  Latimn,  wiunttv 
Latin  language  was  spoken.  In  Upper  Italy  the  Etruscaa  and  QtBt 
dialects  prevailed :  in  Lower  Italy,  Qreek.  In  a  later  age^  BamHi 
literature  became  of  course  more  widely  disseminated.  ^ 

^  Orbis  terra  regionihus  d^ni/umimr.  "  Are  only  bounded  by  Ab  L 
limits  of  the  world,"  i  e.  have  reached  the  fsurth^  limits  of  enfl^  ^ 
have  had  the  whole  world  for  their  theatre.  ; 

'  Qtio  maTvumnif  &c.  **  That,  whither  the  weapons  wielded  hjm  ^. 
hands  have  reached,  thither  also  our  glory  and  our  fame  may  poN*  \ 
trate."  j" 

'  Quod  cum,  &C.  "  Because,  as  well  these  things  are  foil  of  {^oiy  ftr 
the  people  themselves,"  &c. — Tvm  Us  certe,  &c.  **Qo  theyastnTB^f 
form  the  strongest  incitement,"  &c. 

'  Quam  fimUos  scri^toret,  &c.    "  How  many  histonans  of  his  eipUlf 
is  Alexander  the  Great  said  to  have  had  in  his  train."    Fabricius  (JA 
Or.  3,  18)  gives  a  long  list  of  writers  who  treated  of  the  histozy  lal'  ^ 
exploits  of  Alexander,  of  whom  only  a  few  have  come  down  to  ua 

^  In  Sigeo,  '*  On  the  promontory  of  SigeunL"  Sigeum  and  Vlb» 
tetun  were  the  two  famous  promontories  of  the  Troad.  Coosdl 
Geographical  Index. 

^  Ad  A  chillis  twrn/ulvm.  According  to  Plutarch,  as  soon  as  Aleomte 
landed  at  the  Troad,  he  went  up  to  Bium,  where  he  sacrificed  ti 
Minerva,  and  offered  libations  to  the  heroes.  He  also  anointed^ 
pillar  upon  the  tomb  of  Achilles  with  oil,  and  ran  round  it  naked  with 
his  friends;  afber  which  he  placed  a  crown  upon  it^  declaring  ''Bi 
thought  that  hero  extremely  fortunate  in  having  found  a  SilikM 
Aiend  while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  an  exceUent  henld  to 
proclaim  bia  praise."    (VU.  Alex.  c.  15.^ 
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is  tanmlmn  adfltitisBet,  ^°"0  fortunate,"  inquit,  "  ado 
Sy  qui  tu»  virtutis  Homerum  prsBconem  inyeneriB!" 
e.  Jf  am,  nisi  "  Bias  ilia  exatitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui 
eras  contezerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset.  Quid? 
or  hio  Magnus,  qui  cum  virtute  fortunam  adsDquavit, 
^Theophanem,Mitylen»um,  sciiptorem  rerum  suanim, 
sione  militnm  dvitate  donavit?  ^^et  nostri  illi  fortes 
Imatici  ac  milites,  dulcedine  quadam  glorisD  commoti, 
lartdcipes  ejusdem  laudis,  ma^o  illud  clamore  appro- 
iit  ?  (26.)  ^'^  Itaque,  credo,  si  civis  Bomanus  Arcnias 
i  non  assets  ut  ab  aHquo  imperatore  civitate  dona- 
peKfioere  non  potuit !  '*  Sulla,  cum  Hispanos  et  GaJlos 

[«Th6  floekfl  axe  grasing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  fait  the  Dardan's  arrow ; 
That  mighiy  heap  of  gathered  ground 
Which  ijmnon's  son  ran  proudly  round, 

Ib  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow." — ^Btbon.] 

brtunaU  adoUtoenUf  ko,  ''Ah  I  fortunate  youth,  in  having 
Homer  as  the  herald  of  thy  fame." — Q^i  is  joined  with  the 
zve  imtemns,  as  referring  to  the  reason,  &a  Literally,  "  since 
At  find.**    Compare  note  8,  page  76. 

tUkk  "That  niad."  TZZa  here  takes  the  place  of  the  article 
:,  md  is  strongly  emphatical. 

Iter  hie  Magmu,  &e.  "Did  not  our  Great  one/'  I  e.  "this 
the  Great  of  ours." 

jphan^fn.  Theophanes  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island 
)B.  We  have  only  a  few  epigrams  of  his  remaining.  He  is 
ad  m  Or,  pro  Balh,  c.  25,  Ep,  ad  AU,  6, 11,  and  elsewhere. 
\09tri  UU,  fta  "  And  did  not  those  countrymen  of  ours,  brave 
1  troe^  yet  of  rustic  habits,  and  mere  soldiers,  animated  by  a 
eoret  oharm  of  glory,  approve  of  that  act  by  loud  shouts,  as  if 
•e  sharers  of  the  same  praise  with  their  commander  f*  The 
im^es  were  generally  recruited  from  the  country.  Hence  the 
rwitici  here  applied  to  them,  which  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
ig  rode  and  unpolished.  For  the  more  general  meaning  of  the 
tisuH  Ebioesti,  Clav,  Cie,  s.  v. 

im  eredo,  &c»  "  Wherefore,  I  suppose,  if  Archias  had  not  been 
i  citiMn,  according  to  our  laws,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
that  he  should  be  presented  to  ^e  rights  of  citizenship  by  some 
dor  of  ours  ! "  Anthon  changed  potuit,  which  is  the  com- 
KMived  readinff,  to  pottUsset,  on  the  suggestion  of  Emesti,  as 
Mt  fidlowB.  The  MSS.  often  have  potuk  as  a  contraction  for 
and  hence  the  error  may  have  arisen.  pBut  Archias  actually 
nun  oituen,  therefore  potvdt  is  right.  Ct  pro  Plcmc  25,  60. 
«ft  cmpiMtt,  n  L,  Brutut  esM^.— Matt.] 

d,  emm  Svpanoa,  &c.  "  Sylla,  I  suppose,  when  presenting  na- 
}pain  and  of  Gaul  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  would  have 
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donaret,  credo  hunc  petentem  repudiasset!  ^qn 
condone  yidimus,  cum  ei  ^  libellum  mains  poeta 
subjecisset,  quod  epigramma  in  eum  fecisset,  ta 
altemis  versibus  longiusculis,  statim  'ex  iis  k 
tunc  vendebat,  jubere  ei  prsBmium  tribui  sub  ea 
ne  quid  postea  scriberet.  *Qui  sedulitatem  n 
duxerit  aJiiquo  tamen  prasmio  dignam,  hujus  iu 
viitutem  in  scribendo  et  copiam  non  expetiss 
Quid?  a  Q.  Metello  Fio,  fiamiliarissimo  suo,  q 
multos  donavit,  ne^ue  per  se,  *  neque  per  Lucullc 
vissetp  qui  prsBsertun  usque  eo  'de  suis  rebus  scri 
ut  etiam  ^  CordubaB  natis  poetis  ^pingue  quiddam 
atque  peregrinum,  tamen  aures  suas  dederet. 

refused  Archias  wlien  seeldiig  the  same  favour,"  i  e.  had  h 
Schiitz  omits  this  second  credo,  and  places  a  mark  of  inten 
rqmdiasaet.    The  alteration  is  quite  imnecessaiy. 

^  Quern  no8,  &c.  ''  That  Sylla  whom  we  once  saw  m  op 
when  a  wretched  poet,  from  the  lower  order,  had  presente 
petition,  merely  because  he  had  composed  a  short  •poem,  i 
m  verses  alternately  long  and  short."  Literally,  "  in  vers 
somewhat  longer  than  the  previous  one,''  i  e.  in  th* 
hexameter  and  pentameter.  The  term  epigramma  is  here 
its  tmcierU  signification  (not  in  that  of  our  modem  epigram] 
a  short  piece  of  poetry,  commonly  in  about  four  Imes,  oc< 
ceeding  that  number,  and  m  alternate  hexameter  and  pent 
[Cicero  humorously  describes  these  elegiacs,  as  elegiacs  m* 
eveiy  second  line  was  somewhat  longer  than  the  precedj 
Enmus  calls  the  heroic  verse  Icmgim,  these  were  longvusctU 
poptUo.     Cf.  Luc.  SomoL  9.  rHv  iikv  rov  voWov  Srjfiov  elg. 

^  Libdhim,  The  term  UbeUua  properly  means  a  writtei 
folded  in  the  form  of  a  STtiaU  hook,  whence  the  name.  In 
instance  it  denotes  an  humble  petition  for  some  mark  oi 
the  idea  of  humility  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  is  still  furtl 
by  the  verb  siibjecisset, 

^  Ex  lis  rebus,  quas  Umc  vendebat.    Doring  thinks  that 
the  effects  of  proscribed  persons. 

*  Qui  sedulitatem,  &c.     "  Would  not  he,  who  thought 
bad  poet  worthy  nevertheless  of  some  recompence,  have  ei 
to  honour  the  genius  of  this  pne,  (Archias,)  and  his  abilit; 
tion,  as  well  as  the  rich  stores  of  his  intellect  ?" 

*  Neque  per  Lucidlos.  The  two  Luculli  were  cousins 
Pius.  The  father  of  the  latter,  Metellus  Numidicus,  w£ 
the  mother  of  Luculli 

'  De  suis  r^bus  s<yH3bi.    "  Of  having  his  actions  commem 
'  Oordubai.    Corduba,  now  Cordova,  was  a  city  of  His] 
Consult  Geographical  Index. 

Pingw  quiddam,  &c    **  Though  strumming  forth  s€ 
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XI.  NxQUE  enim  est  hoc  dissimulnndum,  quod  obscurari 
lon  potest;  'sed  pre  nobis  ferendum:  '"trahimur  omnes 
indis  studio,  et  optimus  qiiisquo  nioximo  gloria  diicitur. 
Ipsi  illi  philosophi,  ^etiam  illis  libellis,  quos  de  contemnenda 
imift  Bcnbunt,  nomen  suum  inscribuut :  "  in  co  ipso,  in  quo 
nBdicationem  nobilitatemque  despiciunt,  pra^dicari  de  se,  ac 
e  nominari  volunt.  (27.)  '^  Decimus  quidom  Brutus,  sum- 
uu  ille  vir  et  imperator,  ^Attii,  amicissiini  sui,  carminibuH 
emplorum  ac  monumentorum  aditus  exornavit  suorum, 
(am  yero  ille,  qui  cum  ^tolis,  Ennio  comitc,  bellavit. 
'Fulvius,  "non  dubitavit  Martis  mauubias  Musis  conso- 


krbiroiiB  straixL"  Pn^gtie  obtains  its  meaning  of  "dulncss"  from  the 
Un  of  mental  inertness  being  always,  in  Bomo  degrot;,  osHociatcd  with 
ttit  of  grossness  of  body.    Compare  note  10,  page  81). 

'  Sed  pros  nobit  firendum,  ''But  must  be  oi)enly  acknowledged." 
bttiTBl^  to  aperte  prqftendum. 

*  Trakimw  omnM,  &c  "  We  are  all  drawn  onward  by  a  love  of 
Iniie^  and  the  best  of  us  are  most  influenced  by  the  passion  for  glor}'.** 
^'ikimuB  quiaque.    Literally,  "  each  best  person." 

"  ipii  uU  AUoiophi.  [Tne  MSS.  have  ipn  illi  phUoaophi  Anthdii 
kitted  UU  with  SohUtz.] 

"  Etiam  iOu  libellit,  so.  "  Even  inscribe  their  names  in  the  very 
rirtjioii  which  they  compose  on  the  contempt  of  glory."  More  literally 
on  g^ory  as  desOTving  of  oontempt,"  L  e.  on  the  propriety  of  cou- 
ttming  glory."  The  idea  here  expressed  is  ^ven  in  almost  the  sauits 
ingoage  in  Tu»c  JMip.  1,  15. — Ltbellis.  The  term  libellus  here  du- 
otM  **  a  little  book,"  i  e.  a  short  work  or  treatise. 

^  Into  ipio,  ko,  "  In  the  very  case  in  which  they  affect  to  despite 
n  jmue  and  renown,  they  actually  wish  themselves  to  be  talked  of 
ad  mentioned.''  We  have  adopted  se  before  nominari,  with  Weisko, 
Eom  AiofiAirnB  Maboelunus  (22,  7),  who  cites  this  passage  of  Cicero. 
Eha  oomxnon  text  has  merely  <us  nominari. 

^  JDlecMiMCf  quidem  BnUus,  This  individual  signalised  himself  by  his 
moosHes;  [and  hence  was  called  GaUaicue.  He  was  consul,  a.u.c. 
nc]    Compare  Vsll.  Patebc.  2,  5,  and  consult  Historical  Index. 

'*  AttOf  amieiuimi  ntt,  &c.  "  Adorned  the  approaches  to  the  temples 
md  numumentB  which  commemorated  his  exploits,  with  the  verses  of 
Attni%  his  most  intimate  friend."  Attius,  or,  as  the  name  id  other\^'iR<> 
vritkai,  Aodna,  was  a  tragic  poet,  of  whose  productions  only  a  few 
figments  remain.  According  to  Valerius  Mazimus  (8,  14,  2),  Brutus 
Mded  a  temple  with  the  spoUs  he  had  taken  from  the  foe. 

"  MMue.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  took  the  poet  Ennius  along 
with  him  into  .£tolia.  (TWc.  Ditp.  I,  2.)  Consult  Historical  Index 
ftr  both  names. 

^'  Non  dubittmt,  &c.  "  Hesitated  not  to  consecrate  to  the  Mufles 
tte  tip<u\M  of  Mars."  By  manubice  are  meant  those  of  the  spoils  which 
lbs  ftftm"*"*^**'  set  apart  to  defray  the  expense  of  ereotmg  HomA  mo\iu- 

i 
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crare.  Quare,  in  qua  urbe  imperatores,  'prope  armti 
poetarum  nomen  et  Musarum  defubra  cohierunt,  in  es  na 
debent  togati  judices  '  a  Mosamm  bonore  et  a  poetnin 
salute  abhorrere. 

(28.)  At^ue,  ut  id  libentius  faciatis,  'jam  me  toMi 
judiceH,  indicabo,  et  de  meo  quodam  amore  gloriie,  rmm 
acri  fortastse,  verumtamen  honesto,  vobis  confitebor.  Jtiui 
^quas  res  nos  in  consulatu  nostro  vobiscum  simol  pro  aaliit 
hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  et'pro  vita  civiom,  proque  nnnoi 
re  publica  ^ssimus,  ^  attigit  bic  versibus  atqoe  inehosfife 
quibus  auditis,  quod  mibi  magna  res  et  jucnnda  Tin  6ri 
'  bunc  ad  perficiendum  bortatus  sum.  Nullam  enim  virtB 
a)iam  mercedem  laborum  periculoramque  desiderat,  pistR 
banc  laudis  et  gloriss ;  qua  quidem  detracta,  judices, '  qui 


mcnt  of  the  victory.    The  ezpreBsion  Martii  (for  hdU}  is  elegml; ; 
ing  as  it  does  in  direct  opposition  to'Mtuis,    It  18  not  uiown' 
act,  on  the  port  of  Fulvius,  is  here  referred  to,  or  what  memorid  li 
erected. 

'  Prope  armati.  "Almost  with  arms  in  their  hands.*— TfayiA 
"  Arrayed  in  the  robes  of  peace."  The  toga  was  the  dvio  rdbatf 
gown. 

'''  A  Musaram  fionore,  &c  *'  To  be  averse  to  honouring  the  MiMi 
and  bijstowing  safety  on  their  votaries." 

'  Jam  me  vobis  indicabo.  "  I  will  now  lay  open  to  you  my  on 
secret  feeliiigH,"  i  e.  I  will  unbosom  myself  unto  you. — De  meo  Widtm 
amore  glorioe.  *'  Respecting  a  certain  passion  for  glory  by  which  I  n^ 
self  am  influenced." 

^  Quae  res.  Keferring  to  his  having  crushed  the  consfnraey  of  OA- 
line.—  Vobisrum  nmuL    The  allusion  here  is  extremely  adroit^ 

*  A  ttifjit  flic  versibus  aiqwe  inckoavit.  **  This  poet  has  touched  190B 
and  be^n  to  treat  of  in  verse."  Attigitf  when  placed,  as  in  the  piirtrf 
iuHtance,  in  conjunction  with  inchoavitf  refers  not  to  any  slight  handily 
of  a  subject,  but  rather  to  the  making  of  a  beginning  merely.  Ptf^ 
pears  that  Archias  did  not  finish  his  design.  (Att.  1,  16,  15.)  /ftftH 
nihil  de  me.  scripsit  ac  vereor,  ne  LacvlUs  quoniam  Ortecum  poinui  easMt 
(  i^,  nun",  ad  CixcUici/namfahviam  spectat.**  He  intends  to  celebntelh 
C(rcUii  MctcRL] 

'  Hwnc  ad  perficiendum  hortatus  sum.  '*  I  have  exhorted  him  to 
complete  the  poenL"  In  many  MSS.,  and  early  editions,  we  find  hst 
tavif  ut  which  Emesti  very  justly  expresses  Us  surpriseL  The  tbI 
hortor,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  used  by  the  earlv  wrfters  in  the  aattM 
form,  as  many  of  the  deponents  are,  but  certamly  this  was  not  Ihl 
custom  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  ancient  annotator  in  the  Aiiiliniilil 
MSS.  reads  adoravif  and  asserts  that  this  was  used  in  tl2e  seiiM  of  ilH 
tatus  sum  by  Cicero.  ''  Hoc  verbum  adoravi  sigrUJIcai  eokortatiti  MB 
^|ii2orsvit  autem  orare  et  petere  significat."  This  may  all  very  well  W 
^1  it  IB,  nevertheless,  not  tbe  custom  mV^i  CivwicQ,  and  we  nave  tfaflN 
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in  hoc  tain  exiguo  vita)  currieulo,  et  tarn  brevi, 
8  in  laboribus  exerceamus  ?  ^29.)  Certe,  ^  si  nihil 
^rsBsentiret  in  posterum,  et  ei,  qnibus  regionibus 
inm  circumscriptum  est,  eisdem  omnes  cogitationes 
)t  Buas,  *nec  tantis  se  laboribus  frangeret,  neque 

yigiliisque  angeretur,  nee  toties  de  vita  ipsa 
.  "  Nunc  insidet  qusedam  in  optimo  quoque  virtus, 
es  et  dies  animum  glorisB  stimulis  concitat,  atque 
"  non  cum  vit©  tempore  esse  dimittendam  com- 
onem  nominis  nostri,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate 
[am. 

30.)  "An  vero  tam  parvi  animi  videamur  esse 
li  in  re  publica,  atque  in  his  vitsB  periculis  labori- 
ersamur,  ut,  cum  usque  ad  extremum  spatium, 

«d  the  reading  in  the  text,  [ffortatw  is  found  in  Ascens. 
•mmon  editiona,  and  MS.  Barber.    Orellius  reads  from  conjec- 

Madvig  and  Erf.  have  adhortatiu  sym.] 
t,  quod  t    "  What  reason  is  there  why  ?**    Literally,  **  What 
account  of  which  ?"    With  quod  supply  propter. 
I  ammus  prceaentiret  in  posterum,    **  If  the  mind  had  no  pre- 
Df  the  future." — Begionilms.     "  Limits." — TerminareL    "  It 
ind." 

frangereL  "It  would  neither  break  down  its  powers." 
le  remark  of  Dobing  :  "  Frangi  degarUer  dicuntv/r  laboriJbvs, 
ires  in  iia perferendis  consumurU" 

inaidetf  &c.  "  On  the  contrary,  there  dwells  in  all  the  noblest 
ind  of  generous  impulse." 

\tm  vitcB  tempore,  &c.  "  That  the  remembrance  of  our  name 
sent  away  into  oblivion  along  with  the  period  of  our  mortal 
>ut  is  to  be  made  equal  with  all  posterity."  We  have  re- 
ttendam,  the  reading  of  the  common  text.  Lambinus  con- 
nefiendom,  which  Schutz  violently  alters  into  commstiendam. 
ad  dimttiieindomi  saw  that  the  phrase  cvm  vitcB  tempore  dimit- 
I  erroneous,  for  we  require  cum  vitcefinef  or  cum  morte,  Orel« 
ined  to  read  dimetiindam,  although  an  airaK  Xfyofiivov  ! 
m  tempore  vitce  est :  wna  cum  eo  ptmcto  temporis,  quo  finit 
hax  esset  justa  mensura,  Jmire  etiam  nommis  commemorct- 

■o  tam  parvif  &c.  "  Shall  we,  indeed,  who  are  engaged  in 
ra^  and  amid  these  perils  of  life,  and  heavy  labours,  appear 
flsened  of  so  little  elevation  of  spirit,  as,  after  having  drawn 
B  last  period  of  our  lives,  not  one  tranquil  and  peaceful 
imagine  that  every  thing  connected  with  us  is  destined  to 
.  our  frames  ?  "  L  e.  as,  after  having  during  the  whole  of  our 
id  not  one  moment  of  tranquil  repose,  to  imagine  that  death 
he  loene  for  ever,  and  that  no  recompence  awaits  us  amid 
of  posterity. 

I2 
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nullum  tranquillum  atque    otiosum    spiritam  diin«MMB> 
nobiscum  simul  moritura  omnia  arbitremur?     ^An, 


statuas  et  imagines,  non  animorom  simulacra,  sed  corpomi, 
idtudiose  multi  summi  homines  leliqoerinty  'coofluionDn 
relinquere  ac  yirtutum  nostrarom  emgiem  nonne  mutto 
malle  debemus,  summis  ingeniis  expressam  et  politamP  'Eff 
vero  omnia,  qusB  gerebam,  'jam  turn  in  gerendo  Bpinen 
me  ac  disseminare  arbitrabar  in  orbis  terras  memomm 
sempiternam.  ^Hsec  vero  sive  a  meo  sensu  port  mortOB 
abfutura  est,  sive,  ut  sapientissimi  homines  putavenmty  'id 
aliquam  animi  mei  partem  pertinebit;  nunc  quidem  onto 
cogitatione  quadam  speque  delector. 

(31.)   Quare  conservate,  judices,  hominem   'pndoraw 


^  An,  cum  statuat,  &c.  Ciooro  appears  here  to  have  had  in  ikm  At 
fine  passage  of  Isocbates.  {Etuig,  c.  30) :  '£ya>  S',  J  NucdcXnci  irx*^ 
Ka\d  fiiv  tTvai  fivrnieXa  Kai  rdQ  t&v  ff(andruv  tiiedyaCf  wokb  fAvm 
TrXiiovo^  &^ias  rdg  rdv  'jrpd^nav  xal  rijc  ButyoiaQ,  c.r.X. 

'  Onuiliorvm,  rdinqiiere,  &c  "  Ought  we  not  to  be  xnuoh  man  d» 
sirous  of  leaving  behind  us  a  delineation  of  our  thoughts  and  oar  1l^ 
tues,  traced  out  and  perfected  by  the  most  eminent  talent?" — AUtti 
editions  before  Emesti's  have  Tiorme  mvUo,  for  which  he  readi  M» 
multo, 

^  Jam  turn  in  gerendo.     "  At  the  very  time  I  was  performing  Hmm.' 

^  Hcec  vero,  &c  *'  Whether  this  remembrance,  indeed,  is  dottiad, 
after  death,  to  be  distant  from  my  consciousness ;  or  whether,  u  Iki 
wisest  men  have  thought,  it  will  continue  to  exercise  an  inflnence  M 
some  portion  of  my  being,  I  certainly  now,  indeed,  delight  myself  irilfc 
the  reflection  and  tiie  hope  that  it  may  be  so.** — Hcec  refers  to  wummitM 
in  the  previous  sentence,  and  denotes  the  remembrance  of  Ciosn  I9 
his  fellow  men  and  posterity. 

^  Ad  aliquam  animi  mei,  &c.  The  MSS.  have  animi  after  aUfUtm, 
which  makes  mei  a  possessive  pronoun.  It  is  omitted,  in  aome  jBS 
and  rejected  by  Beck,  Schiitz,  and  others,  [but  retained  by  QrellL  Bi 
the  omission  of  animi,  cf.  Hob.  iii.  30,  6.  MuUagve  part  mei  vMi 
Libitinam,  For  its  retention,  de  Finm,  v.  13,  36.  Antmi  aiUem  d  f^ 
animi  partes.] 

[Some  of  the  old  philosophers  conceived  the  soul  to  consist  of  vanM 
parts  or  functions,  among  which  there  was  one  that  had  aHsignwi  to  ft 
the  contemplation  of  the  good  actions  performed  in  life;  which  esxUi 
the  allusion  here.  Plato  admitted  three  parts :  one  by  which  m  mm 
another,  feel  angry;  a  third,  are  led  to  sensual  enjoyments.  Thetw 
latter  die  with  the  body.  The  first,  possessing  reason,  is  immortrff 
Dblph.] 

"  Pudore  eo,  kc    *'  Of  that  degree  of  modest  merit,  the 
which  you  see  plainly  proved,  &a  weU  b^  the  high  rank  of  his : 
as  by  the  long  continuance  oi  tYve\r  m\.\mws^\  «aA^  ^ygwsmu^ 
rated,  as  it  is  right  that  bia  BbLO>3\d\«  xe^MC^^  tNjnviwac    ^-"^ 
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amioomm  yidetis  comprobari  cum  dignitate,  turn 
7Tetiistate:  ingenio  autem  tanto,  quantum  ^id  con- 
nit  ezistimari,  quod  Bummorum  hominum  ingeniis  expe- 
■m  esse  yideatis:  causa  vero  ejusmodi,  *quaB  beneficio 
pBy  '^auctoritate  municipii,  testimonio  LucuUi,  tabulis 
jeteDi  comprobetur.  Quss  cum  ita  sint,  petimus  a  vobis, 
dices,  si  qua  non  modo  ^^  humana,  verum  etiam  divina  in 
nfciB  negotiifl  commendatio  debet  esse,  ut  eum,  qui  vos,  qui 
sifaPOB  imperatores,  qui  populi  Bomani  res  gestas  semper 
mavit,  qui  etiam  his  recentibus  nostris,  vestrisque  ^'  domes- 
en  penculis  sternum  se  testimonium  laudum  daturum 
Bse  profitetur,  quique  "  est  eo  numero,  qui  semper  apud 
Biies  sancti  sunt  habiti  atque  dicti,  sic  in  vestram  accipiatis 
dem»  ut  ^^  bumanitate  vestra  levatus  potius,  quam  acerbitate 


K  CQOflaquifince,  eagerly  sought  after  by  individuals  of  the  highest  order 
f  tsknte.  Compare,  as  re^uds  the  £[rat  part  of  this  sentence,  the  ez« 
jhniitum  of  Dobing  :  "quern  guidem  (sc.  pudorem)  vere  ei  tTietaef  argu- 
MKbt  vobit  esM  poUit,  quod  viri  sumtni  et  grcmuimi  non  tolum  junx- 
rMi<  eum  eo  amicUitxm,  ted  eandem  quoque  per  longoi  cumos  contmu- 


'  Vehutate,  Although  nearly  all  the  MSS.  have  venuttate,  still  the 
vi£ag  vetKjfote  is  so  much  superior,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
Matext^  tiiat  Exnesti  and  the  best  editors  have  not  hesitated  to  receive 
t  The  advocates  for  venuttate  make  it  equivalent  to  morum  elegcmtia, 
MBosing  very  justly  asks:  **  Quomodo  morum  degaaUia  aUorumpu- 
IWMi  m^jutdam  comprobare  potest  V*  [  Vttv^ttate  refers  to  his  long  inti- 
■H^  with  Cicero,  dignitate  to  the  high  rank  of  the  Luculj^  &c.  • 
faii^ui  is  used  by  Cicero  regarding  female  beauty,  de  Off.  1,  36, 130, 
Mwatatem  muUArem  ducere  debemus,  dignitatem  vvrUem.] 

'  Id,    Supply  tuum  ingenium,    **  That  genius  of  lus." 

'  Qfta  beneficio  legit,  &c.  ''Which  is  based  upon  the  privilege 
psiBted  by  an  express  law,"  &c.  He  means  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
11  tnoited  by  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo. 

*  AmetorHaU  mumcipii,    Beferring  to  Heradea. 

'*  JBumana.  **  On  the  part  of  men."  The  recommendation  of  men 
Kins  from  the  poets  having  celebrated  in  verse  their  fame  and  achieve- 
feertu— 2>M»n&  "  On  the  part  of  the  gods."  The  gods  will  intercede 
lids  behalf  because  they  inspired  him  with  x)oetic  fervour,  and  hence 
•  k  under  their  special  protection.. 

**  Dometticit  perictdit.    Occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. — 
ftiU'aiiiM  te,  &c.    Referring  to  the  completion  of  his  poem,  already 
immenced,  on  the  subject  of  Cicero's  consulship. 
^  £tt  eo  nmmero,  qui.    **  Is  of  the  number  of  those,  who,"  &c.,  i  e.  & 
Mk — Im  vettram  fidem,    **  Under  your  protectioiL" 
**  Bwmrmitaie  vatra.      '* By  your  kindneaa.'* — Acerbitate   wolaiu*. 
mwnd  by  your  rigour. " 
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violatus  esse  videatur.  (32.)  Qosb  ^de  causa  pro  n 
consuetudine  breviter  simpUciterque  dixi,  judices,  ea  conf 
probata  esse  omnibuB :  qusa  ^  non  fori,  neque  iudiciali  c( 
suetudine,  et  de  hominis  ingenio, '  et  communiter  de  ipsj 
studio  locutus  sum,  ea,  judices,  a  vobis  spero  esse  in  boiu 
partem  accepta ;  *  ab  eo,  qui  judicium  exercet,  certe  scio. 

^  Jh  cwuua.  **  In  relation  to  the  l^gal  merits  of  the  case." — Sirn^ 
terque.  ''And  plainly,"  i  e.  without  any  attempt  at  oratorical  displ 
— Probata  eue  onmibus.    **  Have  been  approved  of  by  you  alL" 

'  Non  forif  neque  jvdiciali  (xmsuehtdine.  "  In  accordance  with  \ 
usage  neither  of  the  bar,  nor  of  public  trials.''  He  refers  to  thia  eu 
gium  on  letters  and  literary  men. 

'  Et  comnMmUer,  &c.    **  And  the  nature  of  his  avocation  in  genen 

*  Ab  eo,  qtd,  &o.  ''By  him  who  presides  at  this  trial  I  am  sure  ill 
have/'  L  e.  been  taken  in  good  pait.  His  brother  Quintus  Cicero  p 
sided  as  praetor.    However  consult  note  10,  page  141,  and  Introd. 
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*(JLiJi  CioxRONis,  &0.  "  Oration  of  Marcus  TulliuB  Cicero  in 
:'  MarctiB  Maroellus." — This  is  not  so  much  a  speech  in  defence 
llus,  as  a  panegyric  on  Julius  Caesar,  for  having  granted  the 
f  the  former  at  the  intercession  of  the  senate.  Marcellus  had 
3  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  views  of  Cassar.  lio 
mmended  in  the  senate,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  tbu 

of  Gkkul :  he  had  insulted  the  magistrates  of  one  of  Csosar'^ 
idod  colonies,  and  had  been  present  at  Pharsalia  on  the  side  of 
After  thai  battle  he  retired  to  Mitylene,  where  he  wan 
o  remain,  being  one  of  his  adversaries  to  whom  the  conqueror 
X)  be  reconciled.  The  senate,  however,  one  day,  when  Csesar 
ent,  with  a  united  voice,  and  in  an  attitude  of  supplication, 
nplored  his  clemency  in  favour  of  Marcellus,  and  their  requeHt 
3ecn  granted,  Cicero,  though  he  had  resolved  to  preserve 
ilence,  being  moved  by  the  occasion,  delivered,  in  this  oration, 
le  highest-Rtrained  encomiums  that  has  ever  been  pronounced. 

first  part  he  extols  the  military  exploits  of  Ceesar ;  but  showH 

clemency  to  Marcellus  was  more  glorious  than  any  of  hiti 
nons,  as  it  depended  entirely  on  himself,  while  fortune  and  hin 
d  their  share  in  the  events  of  the  war.  In  the  second  part,  he 
irs  to  dispel  the  suspicions  which,  it  appears,  Caesar  still 
led  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Marcellus,  and  takes  occasion 
)  the  dictator  that  his  life  was  most  dear  and  valuable  to 
)  on  it  depended  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  the  hopen 
Btoration  of  the  commonwealth.  (Dunlof's  Rom,  Lit.  iu  339.) 
ration,  which  Middleton  declares  to  be  superior  to  any  thing 
f  the  kind  in  all  antiquity,  continued  to  be  not  only  of  undin 
thenticity,  but  one  of  Cicero's  most  admired  productions,  till 
the  preface  and  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  it,  printed  in  1802, 
id  to  show,  that  it  was  a  spurious  production,  totally  miwortiiy 
rator  whose  name  it  bears,  and  tJiat  it  was  WTitten  by  some 
r,  soon  after  the  Augustan  age,  not  as  an  imposition  on  thu 
ut  as  an  exercise ;  according  to  the  practice  of  the  rhetorl- 
lo  were  wont  to  choose,  as  a  theme,  some  subject  on  which 
%d  spoken.     In  his  letters  to  Atticus,  Cicero  says,  that  ho  had 

thanks  to  Caisar,  pltiribus  verbis.    This  Middleton  translates, 
speech; "  but  Wolf  alleges,  it  commonly  means  a  iew  v^ot^V^^ 
r  caa  be  interpreted  to  denote  a  full  oratioix»  Buc\i  «ia  >i)Ei».\. 
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which  we  now  possess,  for  Maroellus.  That  Cicero  did  noi  deEfW  t 
long  or  formal  speech,  is  evident,  he  contends,  from  the  teetiznoin  d 
Plutarch,  who  mentions,  in  his  life  of  Cicero,  that  a  ahoxt  time  •ns* 
ward,  when  the  orator  was  about  to  plead  for  Idgaria%  Gsesar  uked, 
how  it  happened  that  he  had  not  heard  Cicero  speak  for  so  Iflog  a 
period ;  which  would  have  been  absurd,  if  he  had  heard  him,  tkum 
months  before,  pleading  for  Marcellus.  Being  an  eztemponuMOiii 
effusion,  called  forth  by  an  imforeseen  occasion,  it  could  not  (he  o» 
tinues  to  urge)  have  been  prepared  and  written  beforehand ;  nor  ii  it 
at  all  probable,  that,  like  many  other  orations  of  Cicero,  it  was  rofind 
and  made  public,  after  havmg  been  delivered.  The  causes  wlueh  in- 
duced the  Roman  orators  to  write  out  their  speeches  at  leisure^  wen 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  wishes  of  tboMin 
whose  defence  they  were  made,  and  who  were  anxious  to  poasew  a 
sort  of  record  of  their  vindication.  But  none  of  these  motives  exiitfld 
in  the  present  case.  The  matter  was  of  no  importance  or  difflcolfy; 
and  we  know  that  Marcellus,  who  was  a  stem  republican,  was  not  lA 
all  gratified  by  the  intercession  of  the  senators,  or  condlmted  h|yiit 
clemency  of  Ceesar. 

As  to  internal  evidence^  deduced  from  the  oration.  Wolf  admita^  iW 
there  are  interspersed  in  it  some  Ciceronian  sentences ;  and  how  otiMV> 
wise  could  the  learned  have  been  so  egregiously  deceived?  bat  tha 
resemblance  is  more  in  the  varnish  of  the  style,  than  in  the  sahafcaiiOiL 
We  have  the  words  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  Cicero ;  and  thenmit 
ing  of  his  periods,  without  their  energy  and  argumentotive  conneiJaL 
He  adduces,  also,  many  instances  of  phrases  unusual  among  the  daflsia^ 
and  of  conceits  which  betray  the  rhetorician  or  sophist.  His  eztoUJqf 
the  act  of  that  day  on  which  Caosar  pardoned  Marcellus,  as  higher  thaa 
all  his  warlike  exploits,  would  but  have  raised  a  smile  on  the  lips  of 
the  dictator ;  and  the  slighting  way  in  which  the  cause  of  the  pobfis 
and  Pompey  are  mentioned,  is  totally  different  from  the  mamier  n 
which  Cicero  expresses  himself  on  these  delicate  topics,  even  in  pn- 
sence  of  Caesar,  in  his  authentic  orations  for  Deiotarus  and  Ligarioa. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  view,  that  many  of  Wolfs  observations  ait 
hypercritical ;  and  that  in  his  argument  concerning  the  encomiuma  (M 
Ca3sar,  and  the  overrated  importance  of  his  clemency  to  Marcelliu»  hs 
does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  Cicero's  habit  of  exaggentioBi 
and  the  momentary  enthusiasm  produced  by  one  of  those  transactiaB^ 
"  qiuSy  dum  geruntur,  perceUimt  animos,'* 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  following  that  of  Wolfs  edition,  Glaus "W* 
mius  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  tU> 
oi-ation.     To  the  argument  adduced  from  Plutarch  he  answer^  tW 
some  months  had  elapsed  between  the  orations  for  Harcellm  aid 
Ligarius,  which  might  readily  be  called  a  long  period  by  one  aecor 
tomed  to  hear  Cicero  harangue  almost  daily  in  the  senate  or  fontt 
Besides,  the  phrase  of  Plutarch,  Xkyovroc,  may  mean  pleading  for  aoM 
one,  which  was  not  the  nature  of  the  speech  for  Marcellus.    As  to  ttl 
motive  which  led  him  to  write  and  publish  the  oration,  Cicero^  abtfit  Jr 
all  men,  was  delighted  with  his  own  productions,  and  nothing  oan  ^ 
more  probable,  than  that  "he  aho\3\vi  h».Nft  ^wvahad  to  preserve  tha  * 
membrance  of  that  memorable  day,  -whVcihVfe  «J^  SslX^VMA 
'*  diem  Ulam  pttf^Jterriniamr     It  ^aa  TiaXMT^  \»  ^\A  ^p&a  ^'^^^V 
M&rceUua,  in  order  to  liasten  "hia  TOtvxm  \a>  ^Qxaa,  wA  ^  wA\a» 
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acceptable  thing  to  Cscsor,  thus  to  record  his  fcarlossness  and 
f.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  wbich  Pomi'vy  and  the  re- 
party  are  tuked  of,  it  is  evident,  from  his  lettvrB,  that  Ciccru 
putea  with  the  political  measures  of  that  faction,  that  he 
isapproved  of  their  plan  of  the  campaign,  and,  foreseeing  a  re- 
Syila*B  proscriptions  in  the  triumph  of  the  ariritocrotic  i)owt;r, 
ot  exaggerate  in  so  highly  extolling  the  humanity  of  Cicsar. 
iiguments  of  Wormius  were  expanded  and  illustrated  by 
in  a  commentary  on  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  published  at 
hi  1805,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Spalding,  in  a  disputation 
d  in  1808,  supported  the  opinions  of  Wolf. 
mtroversy  was  in  this  state,  and  wa«i  considered  as  involved 
.  doubt  and  obscurity,  when  Aug.  Jacob,  in  an  academicul 
printed  at  Halle  in  1813,  adopted  a  middle  course.  Eluding 
nmilarity  in  the  di£ferent  passages  of  the  oration,  some  bein^ 
werful,  elesant)  and  beautiful,  while  others  were  totally  futilu 
d,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  part  had  actually  flowed  from 
of  Cicero,  but  that  much  had  been  subsequently  interpolated 
rhetorician  or  declaimer.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiry, 
or  successfully  reviews  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  his  pre- 
i,  sometimes  agreeing  with  Wolf  and  his  followers,  at  other 
id  more  frequently,  with  their  opposers.  He  thinks,  that  the 
ntested  phrase,  j^/wribua  verint,  may  mean  a  long  oration,  as 
sewhere  talks  of  having  pleaded  for  Cluentius,  pluribtu  verbis, 
he  speech  in  his  defence  consists  of  fifty-eight  chapters.  Be- 
sero  only  says,  that  he  had*  returned  thanks  to  Ciosar,  plwrihua 
Kow  the  whole  speech  does  not  consLst  of  thanks  to  Cocsor, 
rtly  occupied  in  removing  the  suspicions  which  he  entertained 
lluB.  With  regard  to  the  encomiums  on  Caisar,  which  Spalding 
Kcterised  as  abject  and  fulsome,  and  totally  different  from  the 
sompliments  addressed  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Deiotarus  or 
Jacob  reminds  his  readers,  that  the  harangues  could  have 
iblance  to  each  other,  the  latter  being  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
ledy  and  the  former  a  professed  panegyric.  Nor  can  any  one 
[le  enlogies  on  Csesar  too  extravagant  for  Cicero,  when  he  re- 
i  the  tenns  in  which  the  orator  heul  formerly  spoken  of  Ros- 
bias,  and  Pompey. 

t  has  subscribed  to  the  opinions  of  Wolf,  and  has  published 
ch  for  Marcellus,  along  with  the  four  other  doubtful  ha- 
at  the  end  of  the  genuine  orations.     (Dunlof's  Rom,  Lit.  vol. 

Bcoveries  of  Maio  at  length  threw  a  new  light  upon  the  question, 
[led  librarian  and  scholar  haviug  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light 
in  ancient  commentary,  a  collection  of  scholia  on  several  of  the 
of  Cicero,  and  among  them  that  for  Marcellus.  This  commen- 
eam  to  have  either  been  written  by  Asconius  Podianus,  or 
^m  his  more  extensive  scholia ;  and,  as  the  part  relating  to 
ion  we  are  considering,  although  brief,  makes  no  mention  of 
r  author  for  the  speech,  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
le  oration  being  joined  to  others  of  undoubted  authencity,  will 
weak  argnment  in  its  behalf.  Indeed,  the  latest  editor  of 
forka,  Nobbe  (Leips,  1827,)  considers  the  questions  aa  now  con- 
wMidd,  remarking :  **Sed  ecce  nova  et  pome  tniperata  l\iA  orla 
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I.  ^DiUTUEKT  silentii,  patres  conscripti,  'quo  en 
temporibus  usus,  ^non  timore  aliquo,  sed  ^parfdm  « 
*  partim  verecundia,  finem  hodiemus  dies  attulit ;  id 
initium,  •  quaa  vellem,  quaeque  sentirem,  meo  pristine 
dicendi.  Tantam  enim  ^  mansuetudinem,  tam  inusi 
inauditamque  clementiam,  ^tantum,  in  summa  pot 
rerum  omnium  modum,  tam  denique  incredibilem  *! 
tiam  ac  psene  divinam,  tacitus  nullo  modo  praDterire  p 

ett,  inverUis  a  Maio  veterum  tn  heme  oraHonem  sckoliorttm  fra^ 
iisque  MedioUmi  (1817)  edUis.  Unde  satis  certeJU,  ab  ipso  Cicer 
tore  hone  qratiarum  actionem  profectam  esse," 

[The  precise  reasons  which  exasperated  Csesar  against  Metell' 
these: — 

1.  Marcellus  proposed  that  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  consuls 
proceed  to  the  distribution  of  the  provinces;  this  was  specially 
against  Csesar,  for  it  implied  that  his  province  should  be  vac 
hTm  against  that  time. 

2.  Caesar  had  assumed  to  give  patronage  to  the  Transpadaniaxi 
and  had  actually  founded  a  colony  at  Novum  Comum.  The 
padanians  also  had  already  acquired  from  Pompius  Strabo  the^ 
On  some  slight  pretext,  Marcellus  seized  a  freeman  of  Novum  < 
and  scourged  him  with  the  rod.  This  of  course  was  a  violen 
upon  his  patron  Caesar.  The  object  of  it  was  to  show  the  Tra 
nians  that  Csesar  could  not  protect  them.  Even  Cicero  speaks 
act  in  severe  terms :  Marcellus  fcede  de  Comensi,  etsi  ille  mag 
Honfuerat,  erat  tamen  Transpadaniis" 

Those  who  reject  the  "  Oratio  pro  Marcello,"  on  the  ground 
shows  most  extraordinary  pusillanimity  and  adulation,  do  n 
into  account  sufficiently,  the  over-cautious  disposition  of  Cia 
the  general  apprehension  of  the  times.  Cicero,  and  others,  dr 
proscription,  the  terrible  effects  of  which  had  been  so  felt 
Sylla.  To  avert  this,  no  attribute  was  more  loudly  praise 
clemency,  and  Caesar  was  compelled  to  moderation  by  praises  iw 
had  yet  to  earn.  When  after  the  first  burst  of  his  power  ha(3 
over  without  the  terror  of  a  proscription,  then  his  flatterers  st 
degi-adingly  panegyrized  him,  by  assuming  a  boldness  which  th 
far  from  feeling,  and  the  Ligarius  exhibits  a  melancholy  instanc 
only  species  of  adulation  left,  to  assume  the  shadow  of  freedom 
chains.] 

^  Diuturni  silentii.     Cicero  had  avoided  taking  any  active 
public  affairs,  and  mingling  in  the  affairs  of  the  senate,  since  th< 
of  his  return  to  Home,  after  having  been  pjirdoned  by  Caesai 
reason  of  this  silence  he  gives  us  witli  more  openness  in  a  letter 
I)icius  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  4,)  "  I  had  resolved  to  observe  a  perpetual 
not  from  any  feeling  of  indolence,  but  from  one  of  regret  at  the 
my  former  dignity." 
^  Quo  eram  his  temponbui  usfuz.  **  Which  I  had  adopted  durizi 
litter  times.'* 
^  Xon  timore  aliquo.     CompVimeiitorj  \.o  C^'?a.T,  wA  \sss^ 
even  if  Cicero   had  felt  inclined  \,o  ex^x^bA^  Vv?>  ^^xv\:\m«ti\A  • 
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n  Marcello  vobis,  patres  conscripti,  rciquo  publicaD 
» non  solum  illius,  sed  meam  ctiain  vocem  et  *"  auctori- 
)t  Yobis  et  rei  publicsB  conservatam  ac  restitutam  puto. 
ebam  enim,  patres  conscripti,  et  veliemeuter  angebar, 
ierem  yinun  tavern,  ^*  in  eadcm  causa  in  qua  ego  fuis- 
»n  in  eadcm  esse  fortuna :  ^'  nee  mihi  persuadere  po- 
tiec  foB  esse  ducebam,  versari  me  in  "  uostro  veteri 

th  boldness  and  freedom,  he  would  have  been  allowed  by  Caosar 
without  any  interruption. 

im  dolore.  Grief  for  the  absence  of  bis  friend  Morcellus.  Coni- 
.t  follows  a  little  after :  "  Dolebam  crw'm,"  &c. 
im  vereeundia.  "Partly  from  a  feeling  of  Bclf-restrainf 
eans  to  express  by  verecimdia  the  awkwardness  he  felt  at  speak- 
e  presence  of  one  whom  he  had  opposed  in  the  civil  contest. 
I  the  explanation  of  Manutius  :  "  Cwitra  quern  enim  armisjpug- 
0 prceaenU in senatu verba  facere  vereeundia  j>rohibehat"  [Timor 
's  apprehension  of  Caesar,  as  vereeundia  denotes  his  deep  respect 
lan  who  had  pardoned  him.] 

veUem,  &c  "  Of  giving  utterance,  with  my  former  wonted 
to  my  wishes  and  my  sentiments."  Compare  Manutius  :  "  TiT, 
^MUf  quem,ci4modum  antea  aolebamf  lihere  loquar" 
metudinem,  "  Humanity."  As  displayed  by  Ctcsar  in  pardon- 
elluB.  Compare  Manilian  law,  c.  14,  **  JIvmanitate  jam  tanta 
fieile  dictu  sUf  utrum  hostes  magit  virttUem  ejus  pwjnanten  timu- 
numstietudinem  victi  dUexerint*' 

%m^  in  summa  potestate,  &c.  '*  Such  moderation  in  the  midst 
.ted  power." 

mtiam,  "  Policy."  "  Wisdom."  As  shown  by  its  controlling  the 
f  private  animosity,  and  restoring  a  useful  citizen  to  his  coimtry. 
loHtatem,  Compare  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  4),  "  Statueramy  non  meher- 
ia,  9ed  desiderio  pristinsc  dignitatis,  inperpeluum  tacere.**  Cicer< » 
►w  to  perceive  a  restoration  in  some  degree  of  his  former  "  iuflu- 
consequence  of  the  mildness  of  Csosar  towards  his  friend. 
bam.  "  I  used  to  grieve.*' —  Virum  talem.  Referring  to  Marcellus. 
adem  causa,  &c.  "  Who  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  cause 
self,"  i  e.  the  party  of  Pompey. — Non  in  cadem  esse  fortuna. 
•t  enjoying  the  same  good  fortune."  Cicero,  after  the  battle  of 
I,  obtained  pardon  from  Cscsar,  and  returned  to  Rome ;  M;ir- 
i  the  other  hand,  too  stubborn  a  republican  to  acknowledge  a 
pethred  to  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  waa  ro- 
len  the  news  of  his  pardon  reached  him.  ^ 
mihi  persuadere  poteramj  &c.  "  Nor  could  I  prevail  upon 
aor  did  I  deem  it  lawful  that  I  should  engage  in  our  old 
hen  he,  the  rival  and  imitator  of  my  pursuits  and  labours, 
iate  'and  companion  as  it  were,  was  torn  from  me."  Fas  has 
>  to  the  gods  and  things  of  a  sacred  nature,  jus  to  what  is  of 
rigin  or  character.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  1,  269.) 
\ro  veteri  curricvlo.  Forensic  pursuits  and  public  speaking  in 
—^mulo  atque  imitatore,  &c.  Marcellus  was  diatLaguished  for 
y  as  a  ppeaker.     Conenlt  Historical  Index. 
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curriculo,  illo  SBinulo  atque  imitatore  stndiorcim  ao  labomB 
meorum,  quasi  quodam  socios  a  me  et  comite,  distniefeik 
Ergo  et  mihi  ^meaB  pristinso  Yitad  consuetudinem,  G.  Oanr, 
interclusam  apendsti ;  '  et  his  onmibuB,  ad  bens  de  onini 
re    publica    sperandum,  quasi  signum  aliquod  siutalisli 
^  Intellectum  est  enim,  mihi  quidem  in  multis,  et  maximein 
me  ipso,  sed  paulo  ante  omnibus,  cum  M.  Marcellmn  Benatoi 
populoque  Komano   concessisti,  commemoratis  pmBertai 
*  ofifensionibus,  te  auctoritatem  hujus  ordinis,  dignitatemfw 
rei  publicaB,  ^  tuis  vel  doloribus  yel  suspiciombus  antofem. 
^  Ille  quidem  fructum  omnis  vitso  anteact»  liodienio  die 
maximum  cepit,  cum  summo  consensu  senatus,  torn  piV' 
terea  judicio  tuo  grayissimo  et  maximo.    Ex  quo  proteeto 
intelligis,  quanta  in  date  beneficio  sit  ^  laus,  com  in  acoepto 
tanta  sit  gloria.    ^  Est  vero  fortunatus  ille,  eujoB  ex  nloto 

^  Mece  prigtincB  vitcg,  &c.  **  The  habits  ol  my  fonner  life,  wbSiA  hid 
long  been  debarred  to  me.''  We  have  adopted  the  reading  of  TiMn^*^ 
Wolfe,  Weiske,  &c.    The  common  text  has  et  mihi  et  meat  pritlmm,  fai 

'  Et  his  omnibus,  &c.    **  And  have  raised  a  signal,  as  it  were,  ftr  il 

who  are  here  present  to  entertain  fayonraUe  hopes  oi  the  state  it 
large/'  i  e.  of  cdl,  that  is  connected  with  the  welfare  of  their  conntay*-' 
Sigrmm  aliquod  sustvlisti.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  military  opecaiiaoa 

^  Intellectum  est  enimf  &c.  "  For  it  was  apparent  to  myseU^  indesd, 
in  many  instances,  and  especially  in  my  own  case,  but,  a  moment  ipv 
to  all  who  are  here  present,  that,  when  you  granted  Marcus  MaroeUni 
to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,**  &c. 

*  Offensionibus.  Marcellus,  when  consul,  had  moved  in  the  senile^ 
that  Cacaar's  command  in  Gkiul  should  be  abrogated,  when  the  htitf, 
after  having  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  though  his  commission  mi 
near  expiring,  sought  to  retain  his  command,  pretending  that  he  ooald 
not  possibly  be  ss^e,  if  he  parted  with  his  army,  while  Pompey  held 
the  province  of  Spain.  Marcellus  afterwards  endeavoured  to  get  Canr 
proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  in  a  public  speech  he  called  hfas 
a  robber ;  and  finally  fought  against  him  in  the  civil  contestb  T1m0 
were  among  his  offences  against  Caesar. 

^  Tuis  vel  doloribus  vd  suspidonibus,  ^*  To  your  own  indignation  ft 
suspicion."  Resentment  for  the  past^  suspicion  with  regard  to  tto 
future  conduct  of  Marcellus.  Caesar  feared  lest  Marcellus  nught  ^ 
against  his  life. 

®  Jlle  quidem  fructum,  &c.      "He,  indeed,  has  this  day  received Ihi 

recompense  for  all  his  past  life,  both  in  the  unanimous  intercesskmof 

the  senate,  and  also  in  your  most  solemn  and  generous  determinrtioii' 

Cicero  means,  that  this  day  has  fully  repaid  the  services  which  the  ptft 

life  of  Marcellus  had  bestowed  upon  his  country.     He  now  oliwB* 

glory  together  with  safety,  because  the  unanimous  interceoion  of  ^ 

senate,  and  Csssar'a  generous  conduct.,  ^xo;^^  oo^olusively  thai  Mb^ 

celluB  IB  a  truly  virtuous  man. 

'  Zaus.    Supply  tihi. — Gloria.    ^uv&\l  '^OK. 
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Qor  nimoF  psne  ad  omnes,  quam  ad  ipsum  '  vcntura  sit, 
t/titatk  peryenerit.  Quod  ei  quidem  merito,  atque  optinio 
ne,  contigit.  Quia  enixn  est  illo  aut  ^^  nobilitate,  aut  pro- 
itefce,  aut  optimiEurum  artium  studio,  aut  innoceutia,  aut 
lb  genere  laudis,  prastantior  ? 

IL  "  NirLiJua  tantum  est  flumen  ingenii,  nullius  dicendi 
Qt  flczibendi  tanta  vis,  tanta  copia,  quae,  non  dicam  exor- 
aze,  fled  enarrare,  C.  Gfflsar,  res  tuas  gestas  possit.  Tameu 
ffinnOy  (et  hoc  "pace  dicam  tua,)  nullam  in  his  esse  laudcm 
mpliorem  ea^  quam  hodiemo  die  consecutus  es.  iSoleo  ssepe 
nto  oculos  ponere,  "idque  libenter  crebris  usurparc  scrmoni- 
nU|  omnes  nostrorum  imperatorum,  omnes  extcrarum  geu- 
ium,  potentiaaimorumque  populorum,  omnes  ckrissimoruni 
cgum  res  gestas,  cum  tuis  nee  contentionum  magnitudine, 
160  ^^numero  prceliorum,  ^nec  varietate  regionum,  ucc  "  ce- 

'  Ett  iMit  forhmaiuB  iUe,  fto.  *'  Fortunate  in  truth  ia  lie  from  whose 
■tej  Msaicely  lets  joy  will  aocme  to  all,  than  is  likely  to  be  felt  by 
bsBMil"  The  reUtive,  from  its  assiguing  the  recuon,  takes  here  the 
■AjmiotiTe  mood.    Compare  note  7,  page  76. 

*  Vmtura  tit,  Beoanse  Marcellus  is  at  a  distance,  and  Cicero  can 
cbIt  nzmlse  what  his  feelings  will  be  on  the  receipt  of  tho  intelligence. 

*  NfAOUaie,  ''For  birth."  The  line  of  the  Murcelli  was  diutin- 
gndnd  in  Roman  histoxy. — Optvmarwn  artium  studio.  "  For  zealous 
•ttmhinfint  to  the  most  liberal  pursidts.** — InnocciUia,  ''Blamelessne&s 
of  !&**    Moral  purity. 

^  NvJliuM  tantum,  &c.  **  In  no  one  is  there  so  great  a  flow  of  genius, 
iino  one  so  great  power,  so  great  copiousness,  of  speaking  or  of 
writing^  as  can,  I  will  not  say,  embellish,  but  oven  recount,  Caiu.s 
Cbwr,  your  exploits,**  i  e.  all  the  creative  power  of  tho  finest  geniusci?, 
■11  the  effortB  of  eloquence  and  history,  will  be  found  inadequate  even 
ti  pfB  a  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  of  your  achievements. 

"  Pact  tWL,  "  With  your  permission,"  i.  e.  with  all  deference. — 
ittiliofvm.  **  More  glorious." — Ea^  We  have  here  adopted  tho  emeu- 
mm  of  Emesti    The  common  text  has  earn. 

"  /(i^M  libenier,  &c.  ''And  gladly  to  make  it  a  theme  of  conver- 
■tion."    Weiske  reads  idemque  for  idque. 

*•  Nvmero  prcdiorvm.  Puny  {H.  N.  7,  25)  states  that  Cocsar  fought 
tf^pitdied  battles^  the  nearest  approach  to  which  nuuiber  was  in  tho 
tm  of  Marcellus,  who  fought  thirty-nine.  He  also  informs  us,  that, 
Mnpflndontly  of  the  carnage  of  the  civil  wars,  he  had  slain  1,192,000 
■■L  "Idem  signis  collatis  quinqucu/iea  dimicavU:  solus  M.  Marcellum 
Hugrunu,  qui  undequadraffies  dimicaverat.  Nam  prceter  civUes  victorias, 
Wtefci  emtena  et  nonaginta  duo  millia  Jiominum  occisa  prfrliis  ah  eo." 

"  Ntc  varietate  regionum^  Cocsar  had  carried  on  war  in  Gaul,  Britain, 
l^n,  Gexmany,   Greece,   Egypt,   Africa,   and  Asia.      Ho  overcame 
I^nipey  at  Fharsalia;  Ptolemy  in  Egypt;  Phamaccs,  son  of  Mithri- 
ditei^  in  FbntuB ;  and  the  sons  of  Pomi^ey  in  Spain. 
^*  CderitaU  wi\)icimdi.      This  is  well  illuatratad  \)7  \i\a  Um^w^ 
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leritate  conj&ciendi,  9  nee  dissimilitudine  belloram,  posse 
conferri :  ^^  nee  vero  disjnnetissimas  terras  citius  eiy  usqium 
passibus  potuisse  peragrari,  quam  tuis,  non  dicam  cursibiu^ 
sed  victoriis  "  lustratae  sint. 

^^  QusB  quidem  ego  nisi  ita  magna  esse  fatear,  ut  ea  vix 
cujusquam  mens  aut  ebgitatio  eapere  possit,  amena  aim :  sed 
tarn  en  sunt  '^alia  majora.  Nam  bellicaa  laudea  selent 
quidam  "  extenuare  verbis,  easque  detrabere  ducibua,  oom- 
munieare  cum  multis,  ne  propria  sint  imperatorum.  ft 
certe,  **in  armis,  militum  virtus,  locorum  oppoituiutai^ 
auxilia  soeiorum,  classes,  ^commeatus,  multum  juYont: 
maximam  vero  partem,  "  quasi  suo  jure,  Fortuna  sibi  vin- 
dieat;  et,  quidquid  est  prospere  gestum,  id  p»ne  omne 
ducit  suum. 


vidiy  vid."     The  Commentaries  on  the  Grallic  War  are  also  foil  d 

examptes. 

^  Xec  dissimilUudine  beUorum.  "  Nor  in  the  unlike  character  rf  tbi 
wars  themselves.**  Occaaioned  by  the  unlike  characters  of  the  nstiooi 
with  whom,  and  the  countries  in  which,  they  were  waged. 

^^  Nee  verOf  &c.  "  And  that,  in  truth,  lands  the  most  widely  remflto  = 
from  each  other  could  not  have  been  travelled  through  with  mow 
rapidity  by  the  footsteps  of  any  one,  than  they  have  been  traversed,  I 
will  not  say  by  your  marches,  but  by  your  victories."  A  somewhal 
similar  measure  of  praise  had  already  been  poured  out  by  Cicero  upoa 
Pompoy,  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law  (c.  10),  "  Qui  scepiiu  en* 
hoste  conjfU-itf  quam  quUquam  cum  inimico  concertavit :  plura  hdl* 
ffcssit  quam  ccterl  legerunt :  plures  provincias  confecit,  quam  ceterit  cone* 
pierunV 

^^  Lustratce  sint.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius  :  **  Lustranplu 
est  quam  peragrare :  nam  qui  peragrat  transit;  qui  lustrat  ambit:  pt 
plus  temporls  requiritur." 

"^  Qu(B  quidem  ego^  &c.  "  Xow,  were  I  not  to  confess  that  tbe« 
things  are  so  extraordinary,"  &c. — Aniens  sim.  "I  should  beamsi* 
man,"  i.  e.  it  were  madness  not  to  confess,  &c. 

'^  AJia  majora.  Alluding  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired  by  his  genenni 
conduct  in  pardoning  Marcellus. 

■*  K'tenuarc  verbis.  "To  depreciate  by  their  remarks." — Commwi, 
care  cum  multis.  "  To  share  the  glories  with  the  many,"  L  c.  with  the 
great  body  of  the  soldiery. — Proprice  imperatorum.  "  The  exdusirt 
property  of  commanders." 

^^  In  armis.  " In  militaiy  opei*ations." — Locorum  opportunitas.  "TV 
advantage  of  situation." — Auxilia  soeiorum.     "  The  aid  of  allies." 

'^  Comnitafus.     "  Commissariat,"  L  e.  supplies  of  military  stores,  tc- 

"  Quasi  suo  jure.  "  As  if  by  a  right  ])eeuliarly  hers." — Pitnt  mtuM 
SUU771.  "As  almost  entirely  Vvcx  owii.''  Co^oa-^^tft  laocrott'*  (nffpflT.*- 
'TTpog  KaXKipL.   c.    12.):  Twv   jitv  toiovtwv  ly)^vi>v,oaa  yiiTa  «.viwv 
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At  yero  ^hujiu  gloruD,  G.  CsDsar,  quam  cs  paulo  ante 
deptos,  Bodum  habes  nemiuem.  Totum  hoc,  ^quantum- 
imgue  eat,  Tquod  certe  maximum,)  totum  est,  inquam, 
tam.  'Nihil  sibi  ex  ista  laude  centurio,  nihil  priefectus, 
ihil  cohon,  nihil  turma  ^decerpit.  ^Quin  ctiam  ilia  ipsa 
irum  homanarum  domina,  Fortuna,  iu  istius  so  societatem 
oriiB  non  offert :  tibi  cedit :  ^tuam  esse  totam  et  proprinm 
tetor.  Nunquam  enim  temeritas  cum  sapieutia  com- 
iscetnr,  ^nec  ad  consilium  casus  admittitur. 

in.  DoMUiSTi  gentes  ^  immanitate  barbaras,  multitudine 
inmnerabilea,  Olods  infinitas,  omni  copiarum  genere  abun- 
iDtea:  sed  taonen  ea  vicisti,  ^'^quiB  naturam  et  conditionem, 
b  Tinci  poBsent,  habebant :  nulla  est  enim  tanta  vis,  qu?c 


irpOKTaij  rb  irXft<rrov  &v  tiq  fiivpos  ry  rvxyfiiTadoiij,  k.  t.  \. 
^  Hvju8  gUjricB.    "  Thia  species  of  glory."    The  glory  of  pardoning  a 
bbnt  political  enemy. 

*  Q^antwncunque  est,  Ac.  "  How  great  soever  it  is,  (and  it  certainly 
I  most  great^)**  L  e.  and  nothing  certtiinly  can  be  greater. 

'  Nihil  sibi,  &c  "  No  centurion,  no  prefect,  no  cohort,  no  trooj), 
ikfi  to  themselves  any  portion  from  this  praise  of  thine."  Centurio 
mperly  means  a  commander  of  one  hundred  infantr}'.  Prcefectus 
inotea  a  leader  of  cavalry.  Both  terms  are  used  here,  however,  n  a 
pusal  sense.  So  again,  cohort  and  turma  are  employed,  in  this  aen- 
«ooe,  with  a  general  reference  to  any  body  of  foot  or  horse.  In  stricr- 
MB,  eoAorr  means  a  band  of  600  foot  soldiers ;  and  turviay  a  troop  of 
MboTBeL 

*  Ikcerptt     "  Culls  for  himself,"  a  metaphor  from  culling  flowers. 

'  QHm  etianif  &c.  "  Nay,  even  fortune,  that  very  mietresa  of  human 
iflhin,  presents  not  herself  for  any  share  of  this  thy  glor}^"  1.  e.  lays 
dsm  to  no  share  in  this  thy  latest  and  most  glorious  act. 

*  IViom  esse  totam  et  propriam.     "  That  it  is  all  and  lastingly  thiiie 

'  Nee  ad  consilium,  &c.  "  Nor  is  chance  admitted  to  the  counsels  of 
indenoe."  If,  therefore,  fortune  contributes  nothing  to  the  success  of 
%  plans,  but  if  they  all  owe  their  completion  to  thy  sagacity  and 
indeaoe,  she  must  be  excluded  from  this  last  act  of  thine,  in  which 
viidom  and  foresight  are  so  happily  blended. 

'  Immanitate  barbaraa.  "  Fiercely  barbarous."  The  Gauls,  Germans, 
ftitwia,  &C.  With  respect  to  the  Germans  and  Britons,  however,  this 
^  of  conquest  was  a  mere  idle  boast. 

'  Locie  i^finitas.  "Infinite  in  variety  of  regions." — Omni  cojpiaruni 
ftsere.    **  In  all  kinds  of  resources." 

"  QiMB  nalturam  et  condUionem,  &c.  "  Which  possessed  the  nature 
>&d condition  of  being  able  to  be  overcome,"  i.  e.  which  by  their  very 
tttore,  and  the  condition  connected  with  them,  were  capable  of  beiiit^ 
OTOcome. — The  common  text  has  vinci  ri^  but  the  latter  word  id 
•aittod  by  Lambinus,  Grsevius,  Wolf,  and  others. 
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non  ferro  ac  viribus  debilitari  frangique  potsit.  Aninnra 
vincere,  iracundiam  cohibere,  victonam  temperare, 'adse^ 
sarium,  nobilitate,  ingenio,  virtute  prsBstantem,  non  modft 
extoUere  jacentem,  sed  etiam  amplificare  ejus  pristixuw. 
dignitatem ; — hsBC  qui  faciat,  non  ego  eum  com  aummis  vok 
comparo,  sed  '  simillimum  Deo  judico.  . ; 

Itaque,  C.  Cs&sar,  ^bellicsB  tu»  laudes  celebrabnntor,  flt 
quidem  non  solum  nostris,  sed  psBue  omnium  gentium  litea^ 
atque  linguis;  neque  ulla  umquam  setas  de  tuia  laiidibiii 
conticescet.  Sed  tamen  '^ejusmodi  res,  nescio  quomodo 
etiam  cum  leguntur,  obstrepi  clamore  militum  Tidentur,  eft 
tubarum  sono.  At  vero,  cum  aliquid  clementer,  manin<^ 
juste,  moderate,  sapienter  factum,  (in  '  iracundia  praesertiffl» 


^  Aninvum  virusere.  "To  conquer  one's  passions  Iiow6y6r.'''->FNt»> 
riam  temperoure,     "  To  make  a  moderate  use  of  victory." 

'  Adveraarivm  non  modo  extoUere  jacentem,  ''Not  only  to  niies 
fallen  foe."  JacerUemj  literally,  "Iving  prostrate." — AmpUfieamtjn 
pristinam  dignitatem.  **  To  enlarge  his  former  dignity,"  L  ol  to  dsnii 
him  to  a  stiU  higher  rank  than  he  previously  eiijoyed. 

'  SimiUimum  l)eojitdico.  This  sounds  to  modem  ears  as  the  pona/t 
flattery.  Middleton,  however,  undertakes  Cicero's  defence  sgamit  dtft 
charge  of  insincerity.  '*  It  must  be  remembered,"  remark  he,  **^bA 
the  orator  was  delivering  a  sx>eech  of  thanks,  not  only  for  Tiimap^  baft 
in  the  name  and  at  the  desire  of  the  senate,  where  his  subject  nattusDv 
required  all  the  embellishments  of  eloquence ;  and  that  ail  his  compuj 
ments  are  grounded  on  a  supposition,  that  Caesar  intended  to  restOM 
the  republic,  of  which  he  entertained  no  small  hopes  at  this  timfl^  H 
he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  one  of  Coeaar's  principal  friends.  {Ep.  oi 
Fam.  13,  68.)  This,  therefore,  he  recommends,  enforces,  and  reqnini 
from  him  in  his  speech,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman ;  and  M 
reasonable  man  will  think  it  strange,  that  so  free  an  address  to  a  cofr 
queror,  in  the  height  of  all  his  power,  should  want  to  be  tempeni 
with  some  few  strokes  of  flattery."  (Life  of  CicerOy  sect.  8,  vd.  fi> 
p.  259.)  ^ 

*  Bellicce  tttce  laudea  UUe.  "Those  praises  of  thine  derived  fro4 
war." — Literis  atque  linguis.     **  In  the  literature  and  languages." 

^  Ejusmodi  res.  The  praises  attendant  upon  warlike  achievements — 
Ohstrcpi  clamore  milUv/mt  &c.  **  Seem  to  be  drowned  amid  the  shoots 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  blast  of  the  trumpets." 

*  Iracundia  prcesertimy  quoB  est  inimica  consUio.  Compare  the  Itt* 
guage  of  Horace,  Ep.  1,  2,  62,  '*  Ira  furor  hrevis  est."* 

^  Non  modo  in  geatis  rebus,  &c.  "  Not  only  in  the  case  of  real  oceu^ 
rences,  but  even  in  those  of  a  fictitious  nature." 

^  Cujus  Tnentem,  &c.  **  Whose  sentiments  and  feelings  we  see  plaintf 
to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that,"  &c.  The  common  text  has  cujut  flWuM 
sensusqtie  et  os  cemimus.  For  et  os  ("and  whose  very  look,")  wehsi* 
adopted  the  elegant  emendation  of  Faemus,  eos,  in  the  sense  of  tato 
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Bt  inimica  consilio,  et  in  yictoria,  qu89  natura  insolens 
erba  est,  ant  audimus,  aut  legimns ;  quo  studio  incen- 
f  "*  non  modo  in  gestis  rebus,  sed  etiam  in  fictis,  ut  eos 
qnos  nnnquam  vidimus,  diligamus!  Te  vero,  quern 
item  intuemur,  ^  eujus  mentem  sensusque  eos  cer- 
,  ut,  quidquid  belli  fortuna  reliquum  rei  publicad 
;,  id  esse  'salvum  velis,  quibus  laudibus  efferemus? 
OB  studiis  prosequemur  ?  qua  benevolentia  eomplec- 
P  Parietes,  "me  dius  ndius,  ut  mihi  yidentur, 
coris,  tibi  gratios  agere  gestiunt,  quod  brevi  tem- 
iitura  sit  ilia  auctoritas  in  his  majoruni  suorum  et  suis 
:8. 
Eqttidem,  cum  "C.  Marcelli,  viri  optimi  "et  commo- 


dag  the  additional  advantage  of  rendering  the  connexion  of  ut 
pparent.    Weiske  makes  the  same  change. 
'vmn,     "  Secured  to  her."    Compare  Middleton*s  remarks  under 
page  184. 

tibuB  shtdiis,  kc  **  With  what  zeal  shall  we  honour !  with  what 
le  shall  we  emhrace !  By  Hercules,  the  very  walls  of  this 
tiouse  are  desirous,  as  they  seem  to  me,  of  returning  thanks  to 
cause  the  authority  of  this  body  is  soon  to  be  re-established  in 
[ieir  ancestral  seats  as  well  as  their  own."  We  have  given  the 
part  of  this  passage  according  to  the  common  text,  although 
us  and  others  suspect  some  corruption.  Our  interpretation  is 
Emesti,  who  remarks ;  "  Sctisus  est,  quod  ilia  pristina  auctot'Ucu 
mox  rwraua  liabUaiura  sit  in  Jiac  curiae  in  qua  et  apud  majores  et 
matorea  plurimum  av^toritate  valuissent.** 

e  dhufliiut.  The  term  dius  is  the  same  as  detts  or  divu8y  and 
I  an  adjective  formed  from  fides.  Hence,  dius  fidius,  **  the  god 
fur,"  or  "good  faith,"  will  be  the  same  as  the  Ziig  TritrTio^  of  the 
;  and,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of  Yabro  (L.  L.  4, 10),  identical 
e  Sabine  Sancus,  and  Roman  Hercules ;  so  that  mt  diusfidius  is 
;  more  than  me  deua  fidei  (i.  e.  Hercules)  adjuvet,  or,  in  other 
wuhercuU. 

vU  MarcdlL  Caius  Marcellus  was  the  brother  of  Marcus  Mar- 
This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  introducing  Cicero's  ac- 
in  his  letter  to  Sulpicius  (£p.  ad  Fam,  4,  4),  of  what  took  place 
occasion  :  "  Cicsar,  after  having  complained  of  the  moroseness 
ielluB,  for  so  he  called  it,  and  praised,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
ind  prudence  of  your  conduct,  presently  declared,  beyond  all  our 
ihat,  whatever  offence  he  had  received  from  the  man,  he  could 
loUung  to  the  iutorcesBion  of  the  senate.  Wliat  the  senate  did 
s ;  upon  the  mention  of  Marcellus  by  Piso,  his  brother  Caius 
thrown  himself  at  Caesar  s  feet,  they  all  rose,  and  went  fonvard 
>plicating  manner  towards  Cresar.  In  short,  the  proceeding  of 
r  appeared  to  me  so  fair  and  becoming,  that  I  could  not  help 
g  I  saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  revivmg,  a.a  \\i  '^'ex^ 
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morabiU  pietate  pr^diti,  lacrymas  modo  YobiBcum  yideran, 
omnium  Marcellorum  meum  ^pectus  memoiia  obfiidit.  Qlfr 
bus  tu  etiam  mortuis,  M.  Marcello  conservato,  digiiitiiilbai 
Buam  reddidisti ;  ^  nobilissimamque  familiam,  jam  ad  ponooi 
redactam,  psBne  ab  interitu  vuKUcasti.  Hunc  tu  igitur  idem 
^tuis  maxinus  et  innumerabilibus  gratulationibus  jure  tnto- 
pones.  Hsec  enim  res  unius  *  est  propria  CsBsaria :  oetaa^ 
^  duce  te  gestsB,  magnsB  illsB  quidem,  sed  tamen  multo  maf- 
noque  comitatu.  ^  Hujus  autem  rei  tu  idem  et  dux  es,  et 
comes :  ^  qusB  quidem  tanta  est,  ut  tropsDis  monumentiaqiia 
tuis  allatura  finem  sit  SBtas  ;  nihil  enim  est  "  opere  et  mann 
factum,  quod  aliquando  non  conficiat  et  consumat  vetiutafl: 


When  all,  therefore^  who  were  asked  their  opinions  before  ma^  had 
returned  thanks  to  Csesar,  except  Yolcatius,  (for  he  declared  ihitht 
would  not  have  done  it,  though  he  had  been  in  Marcellns's  place,)  J^ « 
soon  as  I  was  called  upon,  changed  my  mind ;  for  I  had  resolved  witk 
myself  to  observe  an  eternal  silence,  not  from  any  feelings  of  indoloM^ 
but  from  regret  for  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity ;  Csesar^s  grettnaa 
of  mind,  however,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the  senate,  got  we  bflfete 
of  my  resolution.  I  gave  thanks,  therefore,  to  Csesar,  in  a  kif 
speech,  and  have  deprived  myself  by  it,  I  fear,  on  other  occtaimuy 
of  that  honest  quiet  which  was  my  only  comfort  in  these  unhapi^ 
times,  &c. 

^^  £t  commemorabili,  &c.  "  And  possessed  of  fraternal  affectum  ds- 
serving  of  all  mention."  Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  pitlsi 
note  11,  pago  145. 

^  Pectus  ohfudit.  "  Came  gushing  over  me."  The  common  text  has 
(ffodlff  which  is  far  inferior.  The  greater  number  of  MSS.  give  the 
latter,  but  the  better  class  the  former  reading. 

^  NobUissimamqu^  famUiam.  Cicero  uses  the  term  familia  to  denote 
the  individual  family  of  the  MarcellL  They  formed  a  branch  of  tiw 
gevs  Claudia,  or  Claudian  house. 

^  Tuis  maximiSf  &c.  "  To  the  greatest  of  your  countless  feliciii' 
tions,"  i.  e.  to  the  greatest  of  those  many  victories,  on  which  you  h»T8 
been  felicitated  by  others.  Some  commentators  confound  grat^ial^ 
here  with  the  same  term  when  denoting  a  thanksgiving  to  the  godfc 
It  reforB,  on  the  contrary,  merely  to  the  private  feelings  of  Csesar,  tod 
the  felicitations  offered  him  by  friends  for  his  numerous  and  emiiMBt 
successes.  For  Cicero  to  have  said,  that  Caesar  would  r^ard  this  day 
as  a  8om*ce  of  higher  pleasure  than  the  greatest  of  the  many  thwilt 
givliiga  which  had  been  decreed  in  his  name,  would  have  shocked  tlw 
religious  feelings  of  his  auditors. 

*  Est  propria  Ccesaris.     "  Is  the  act  of  Caosar  alone."     Literally,  "i 
peculiar  to  Caesar." 
^  I^uce  feffcstce — quidem,  &c.  AAit\iOTi.\i"o.^  Tft^CicX,fc^^  yti'OaRi vsQ2igg»tk»  rf 
Erncstif  the  words  mayncR  illcE,  w\n.Ci^  ».^^^^"c  m  \ia.^  <^\ficcQfir^  NJ!^ 


,, 


} 
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b»o  toa  ,' justdtia  et  lenitas  animi  florescet  quotidie, 
bft  ^°  ut,  quantum  operibus  tuis  diutumitas  detrahet, 
afferat  laudibus.  Et  ceteros  quidem  ornnes  "victores 
a  dvilium  jam  ante  £Bquitate  et  misericordia  viceras : 
>  vero  die  te  ipsum  vicisti.  "  Vereor,  ne  hoc,  quod 
"non  perinde  intelligi  auditu  possit,  atque  ipse 

aentio.  Ipsam  victoriam  yicisse  videns,  cum  ea, 
lla  erat  adepta,  victis  remisisti.    Nam,  cum  ipsius 

conditione  jure  ^omnes  victi  occidissemus,  "cle- 
tuffi  judicio  conservati  sumus.    Becte  igitur  imus 

es,  a  quo  etiam  ipsius  yietoriffi  conditio  yisque 


'estoB  and  guidem.    [We  have  restored  them,  with  Stemznetz 

a.] 

I  atUem  m.     **  In  the  present  afEair,  however/'  L  e.  in  the  act 

kjr,  the  pardoning  of  Marcellus. 

mUdem  tcmta  est,    *'And  so  great  indeed  is  it." — TropceU 

isque  tuis,    **  To  your  other  trophies  and  monuments." 

;  et  mcmu,     ''By  the  lahour  and  hand  of  man." — Veitutcu. 

of  days." 

)ia  et  lenitas  cmimi.      The  term  justitia  has  reference  here  to 

and  merits  of  Marcellus.     It  would  have  heen  unjust  in  Csesar 

:ept  such  a  man  any  longer  away  from  his  country.     Lemtaa 

id  not  clcTnentia,  is  employed,  in  order  that  Csesar  may  not 

>  have  been  sparing  a  foe,  and  the  remembrance  of  fonner 

be  in  this  way  renewed. 

pumtvm,  &c.     "  That  as  much  as  length  of  time  shall  take 

r  monuments,  so  much  it  will  add  to  your  glory."     Operibus 

jk  to  tropceis  jnonvmentisque. 

yres  beUorum  civiliwm.     "  Victors  in  our  civil  wars."    Alluding 

Marius,  Cinna,  &c. 

wr  ne.     We  have  adopted  the  emendation  of  EmestL  .  The- 

text  has  vereor  uty  but  this  can  only  be  allowed  if  non  be 

ut  before  perinde.     Consult  note  9,  page  123. 

r  perindet  &c.     "  May  not  be  understood,  on  the  mere  hearing 

the  same  degree  that  I,  reflecting  upon  it,  feel  it  in  mind  to 

lest  what  I  say  may  fall  far  short  of  what  I  feeL     Perinde  is 

iTBlent  to  ceqite.    Compare  Turselltnus,  de  Peart.  Lot.  a  176. 

8  Ula  erat  adepta.     "  Which  it  had  obtained  for  you,"  L  e.  the 

power  which  it  gave  him  over  his  political  opponents,  and  the 

hich  it  afforded  him  of  gratifying  private  animosity. 

rMt  victi  occidissemus.     "  All  of  us  the  vanquished  might  have 

.  e.  been  cut  off  by  the  sword.     Cicero  means,  that  this  would 

tn  the  case  if  Csesar  had  followed  the  usual  course,  and  taken 

>r  Sylla  for  his  model. 

nenticB  tiuB  judicio.     *''By  the  decision  of  yowi  cVem.en'C^J  \.^ 

merciful  determination.     Clementia  is  now  empVo'jft^  \i^ca.>aaa 
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V.  '  Atque  hoc  C,  Casaria  judicium,  patrea 
quanx  late  pateat,  attendite :  onmes  euira,  "  qui  ad  ilia 
arma  fiita  siunaB  *  nescio  quo  rei  publican  misero  funeBtoqiiA  I 
compulsi,  '  etai  aliqna  culpa  teuemur  erroria  humaoi,  *» 
Bcelere  certe  liberati  samus.  ff am,  cum  M.  Haroelluai  ia* 
precantibus  yobie,  rei  publioce  conaervavit ;  memet  miht,  '  et 
iterum  rei  pubUc»,nullo  deprecaute,  'reliquos  ampliammiu 
viroH  et  Bibi  tpaie  et  patriiB,  reddidit :  quorutu  et  £«• 
queatiam  et    dignitatem    hoc    ipso    in    consessu   nd^ju 


oeeidiuennti  precedes,  and  more  beaidu  MarcslluB  ore  meani    CetBolh 
note  B,  page  I8T.  ' ' 

'  Ai^ue  koe  C.  Cmarit,  &c.  "And  nu^  conncript  fatJian^  bM 
iriddy  thia  determinstiaD  of  Ciial  Cmur  ecteitds,"  L  &  MarcaUiiB  il  ~' 
is  not  the  only  one  beneSted  by  thu  generoua  conduct  of  Cnau. 

'  Qui  ad  ala  rtrnto,  ftc.  "  Who  irere  driTan  by  some  wreiabai  i 
lamentabla  fatoUtj  of  tha  republic,  to  take  up  orma  in  tbot  eaola 
The  conteet  refarred  to  ia  tlie  dvil  war,  and  the  oppositiini  madi 
Cffisar,  by  ids  political  antBgoniBts,  ia  flatteringly  aaoribed  by 
speaker  to  mere  blind  fatality;  implying  of  course,  tha,^  had  ttm* 
ezeroiaed  any  judgmsnt  or  reflection,  tlley  would  never  ha.ia  imMw 

'  Naeio  qua,  BquiviJent  to  quo  fxlt  id  faOtm  fiitrit  nm 
tnnalatjng,  however,  it  is  to  be  regarded  aa  anslogaua  maiel; 
phrases,  "  some  or  other,"  "  I  know  not  what,"  ic^lVeicui  t/uii, 
other  forma,  nacio  quid,  nttdo  qatm,  nra^  gno,  &c.,  ore  emplo^  fr 
denote  BOTsethiitg  more  or  leaa  obacure,  or  which  we  wish  to  paca  ont 
"by  coDsidering  it  ag  Buch.  It  is  uoed  abto,  eapeciiiUy  in  the  oaM  4 
persona,  to  indicate  qonterapL  The  ellipsis  is  worth  noting  TInV, 
tieaao  quia  feat  ia -pat  tor  aiUnHt  fecii,  ntaciv  quit  itl ;  and  again,  sWfe 
i/uem,  mdi  ia  equii^ent  to  aliqaeni  ridi,  tieacio  qaem  vidtrim,  ba.  CoV 
Bult  Schbllkh,  Pracept.  Btji  voL  L  p.  329, 

*  Utii  oliipta  culpa,  &c.  "  Although  we  are  in  same  degree  liaUg 
the  imputation  of  human  infirmity,"  L  a.  blindnaas  in  -  ■  --■—■ 
the  true  course  which  we  ought  to  hare  puraned. 

'  A  >«?ere  ctrlt  {i&crotj  tamtit.  "  Have  (by  this  act  of  Cauar^  bMl 
evidently  acquitted  of  guilt;"  L  e.  in  pardoning  Maroelliia,  Cnairl^ 
clearly  shown,  that  ha  acquits  not  only  that  individual,  tnrtrilot. 
-who  followed  the  atoudonl  of  Pompey,  of  any  evil  fealinga  tuaailk" 
liimsetf,  and  only  considera  us  to  have  been  actuated  by  an  ieuei 
though  mistaken  love  of  country.  _  .   r 

'  Kt  ilcruin.  "And  once  more."  The  earliar  reading  ittt  ■ta%tt' 
^hich  QrsviuB  first  aubatituted  el  ileruia,  on  the  auth^ritj  of  A  *" 
Ha  is  followed  by  Emesti  and  others. 

'  KdigTiol  ampKHimoi  viral.     "  Those  ethor  very  iUuatrtoia*  tt 

Keferriog  to  the  other  individuals  of  the  old  PompeiaB  party,  fttit 

bj  Cwsar,  and  restored  to  their  isHitE.  1 

*  JVon  ilU  hogiti,  4o.     "He  liasXirou^tHo  rai«m»\ciui'Jaa>MiM 

L  0.  t£ie  individuate,  whom  he  liea  t^os  lefftate^,  '^  '^sa&^Ea^ttiMl 
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Mf on.  ilie  hostes  induxit  in  curiam:  sed  'mdicavit,  a 
^ericf^ue^  ignoratione  potius,  et  falso  atque  inani  metu, 
*qoam  oupiditate  aut  ^^  crudelitate,  bellum  esse  susceptum. 
%tio  qpiidem  in  bello  ^  semper  da  pace  audiendum  putavi ; 
WBperqne  dolui,  non  modo  pacem,  sed  "  orationem  etiam 
cmum,  paoem  flagitantium,  repudiari.  ^^  Neque  enim  ego 
ilhy-  nee  uUa  unquam,  secutus  sum  anna  civilia ;  semperque 
nes  cdncdlia  pacis  ettogsB  ^  socia,  non  belli  atque  armorum, 
bamnt.     ^  Mominem  sum  secutus  privato  officio,  non  pub- 

4  hostile  feelings  towards   himself.     Had  he  thought  that  they 

dwrished  such  feelings,  he  would  never  have  re-admitted  them. 
*  JudieaviL    "  He  concluded." — IffnoraUone,  &c.     "  From  ignorance 

M  his  xeal  intentions),  and  from  a  false  and  groundless  fear."    The 
mkry  here  begins  to  be  very  apparent. 

' "  Qkom  evpiditate.  '*  Than  from  cupidity,"  i  e.  desire  of  gratifying 
^n^aeioiui  spirit,  and  seizing  upon  the  property  of  others. 

**  ChrudeUtate.    "A  spirit  of  revenge."    A  feeling  of  cruel  hatred. 

^JSftK^per  depaeey  &o.  "I  always  was  of  opinion  that  proposals  of 
iBMe  ought  to  be  listened  to."  Cicero  had  done  every  thing,  in  the 
tKimiing  of  the  civil  troubles,  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  Csosar 
qS  Pompey.  He  was  convinced  that  an  intestine  war  would  inevitably 
td  in  the  establishment  of  absolute  power.  His  letters,  which  make 
s  aoqtuunted  with  his  secret  thoughts,  fully  substantiate  this  :  "  Pace 
pw  eat/  ex  victoria  quum  iMilta  mala,  turn  certe  tyrawnia  exsigtet.** 
^  ad  AtL  7,  6.)  So  again :  **Equidem  ad  pacem  Kwrtari  non  denno, 
wet,  ffd  enjuatOf  utUior  est  quam  jtutissimvm  beUum"  (Ad  AtL  7,  14.) 
Ca  jfomBaw  all  that  happened,  and  it  was  with  this  view  before  him 
Mt  he  ivxites  to  Atticus  and  his  other  friends.  CaDsar,  who  affected 
eesfc  moderation,  made  some  very  plahsible  proposals  of  peace,  and 
ifiaro  was  desirous  that  they  should  be  listened  to,  but  Pompey  abso- 
ifcely  refused.  When  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  quit  Home  as 
toAiwe,  Gioero,  after  some  delay,  followed  him  from  attachment  and 
cstrtade^  but  still  full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  and  foreseeing  nought 
at  lamentable  results,  since  on  one  side  was  all  the  right,  and  on  the 
flier  all  the  power :  **  Valmt  apvd  me  plus  pvdor  m,eus,  quam  timor, 
Tkrittu  9ttm  deeaee  Pompeii  sahUi.  Itaque  vd  officio,  vdfama,  bonorum, 
^pmdore  vidut,  wt  in  fabvUa  Amphiaravs,  sic  ego,  prvdens  et  sdens,  ad 
wMem  ante  oeuloa  pogitam  sum  pnifecttu"    {Ep,  ad  Fa/m,  6,  6.) 

^  OraUimem  ettam  civvum,  &c.  **  That  even  the  entreaties  of  those 
atixens  who  earnestly  begged  for  peace,  were  totally  rejected,"  i.  e.  by 
Botnpey.     Consult  preceding  note. 

^  Neque  enkn,  ego  ilia,  &,c  "  For  I  never  took  an  active  part  in  these 
or  any  other  civil  commotions." 

"  Boeku  ''Allied  to,"  i  e.  in  favour  ofl  Compare  the  English  form 
flf  eipcwsion,  "  went  hand  in  hand  with." 

^  ffominem  sum  sectUus,  &c.    "  I  followed  an  individusl  ixoTci  ^  ^tj&'Ok^iiAk 
fApawmika,  pot  of  public,  duty,**    The  allusion  la  to  Poxo^e^^^V^ci  S& 
^  "  '  in  guarded  terma,  not  from  any  fear  oi  \3aft  coDaeo^caRRa 
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lico:  ^tantumque  apud  me  ^rati  anixiii  AdelmlaMNp 
valuit,  'at  nuUa  non  modo  capiditato,  sed  -ne.M^ilWM 
prudens  et  sciens,  tanquam  ad  interitum  rueraiO'VuiivlpiBpL 
>Quod  qtiidem  meum  oonnUum  minimo  obmmu^tim 
Nam  et  in  hoc  ordine,  integra  re,  multa  da  *'      ~^~ 

ipso  bello  *  eadem,  etiam  earn  capitiB  mei 

*  jBx  quo  jam  nemo  erit  tarn  injiiBtoB  renim 

dubitet,  qtus  Cssaris  yolimta8  do  bello  faariA^  ankff^i 
auctores  .conservandos  statim  censueiit^  *  ceteris  fiub^plpp^ 
Atque  id  miniis  mirum  fortaase  torn,  com.  ewefe  i 

■      I       ■■  J .  ,j  1 

in  case  lie  had  called  him  hy  name^  bat  from  a  beoomii^, 

propriety. 

^  Tamtumque  apud  me,  ko,    ^And  m>  powecftaSj  did 
remembraace  of  a  grateful  mind  inflnenee  ma,"  L  •.  ab  . 
•I  influenoed  by  gratitude  for  the  varioua  fkyoon  1  had 
him. 

'  Ut  nuUa,  fto.     "That  not  only  without  aay^  cUrin.^; 
advancement,  but  even  irithout  any  hope^  althung^  f^]b 
aituation,  and  well  knowing  what  was  MX>ut  to  happiwi/i 
it  were  to  voluntary  ruin." 

^  Quod  qtddem  meum  oontiUum.     "  And  theae  views  of  init 
— Integra  re.    "Before  hoatilitiea  broke  out"    libnaUy/Hlfet 
being  as  yet  entire,"  i  e.  no  part  having  as  yet  bem  aoibed  iqNi^ 
hostile  steps  having  as  yet  been  taken.     The  primitive  minmiit" 
integer  is  "  untouched,"  from  in  and  tago,  the  old  form  odC  <Mm    .  .u 

*  Eadem  eenei.    "  I  entertained  the  same  aftntTrnmitt.*'     jjWii  '^ 
capitis  pericub.  When  Cato  the  younger,  who  had  been  left 
chium,  by  Pompey,  to  guard  the  arms  and  treasures 
had,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  passed  over  into  GoRsyi% 
fleet  was  stationed,  he  there  offered  Cicero  the  conmuind  of 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  consisting  of  fifteen  cohortik 
however,  declined  it ;  which  so  exasperated  the  younger  ^tOHftft 
he  was  about  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  orator,  whan  CMa ' 
fered  and  saved  his  Ufa    (Plxtt.  Vit,  CcU.  Min.  a  55.)    It  it  t9 
circumstance  very  probi^ly  that  Cicero  alludes  in  the  text 

^  Ex  quo,  "And  hence." — Tarn  inptehu  remm  eapuHmeifWp-  . 
tmfair  a  judge  of  passing  events,"  L  e.  so  unfair  and  biaoid  it 
conclusions  which  he  draws  from  events. 

*  Pacta  aiuetorea,     "  The  advisers  of  peace." — tSfoCink     ** 
very  first,"  L  e.  from  the  very  commencement  of  hostUitiM;  hi 
very  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  ...y 

^  Ceteris  fumt  ircUior,  "But  displayed  increased  rseentmeoAliiMA 

the  rest."    The  object  of  the  whole  argument  is  to  show,  thai  CMIP' 

wishes  were  always  in  favour  of  peace,  and  that,  in  oonaequteottf  4M: 

he  was  always  well  disposed  towards  those  of  the  opposite  nilf  flP: 

endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  rocoud^Uoi^  while  he  dk|iia|tA:l|* 

creased  resentment  against  t\ioae  w\io  wex  ^  \ms^  csh  «csq  ' 

tUiUea.     This,  of  courBO,  is  ttio  met^XasiSpaa^ifi  oi^attwrj,  v-^ 
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exitiu,  et  anceps  forfcuna  belli :  qui  vcro,  ®  victor,  pacis  auc- 
toies  diligit,  is  profecto  declarat,  *  so  nialuisse  non  dimicare, 
(fOBXd  vincere. 

VI.  "  Atqtte  hujus  quidem  rei  M.  ]Marcello  sum  testis. 
"  Nostri  enim  sensus,  ut  in  pace  semper,  sic  turn  etiam  in 
bello  eongruebant.  Quoties  ego  eum,  et  quanto  cum  dolore, 
ridi,  cum  insolentiam  ^'  certorum  hominum,  turn  etiam  ipsius 
"rictori©  ferocitatem,  extimescentem !  Quo  gratiop  '*tua 
tiberalitas,  G.  Csesar,  nobis,  qui  ilia  vidimus,  djL'bet  esse. 
'  Non  enim  jam  caussB  sunt  inter  se,  sed  victorias,  compa- 

•  Vietor.  "When  victorioua,"  L  e.  as  Csosar  now  is. — Pacis  auctores. 
ABmliTig  to  himself,  among  others,  and  to  the  kind  treatment  he  had 
nenved  fiom  Cocsar. 

*  8e  mxduisK,  &o.  "  That  he  would  rather  not  have  contended  at 
dl,  than  have  come  off  victorious/'  i.  e.  that  great  as  the  glory  of  the 
fi^oiy  had  been,  he  would  rather  have  had  no  civil  couteBt  at  all,  as 
luB  feelings  had  always  been  in  favour  of  peace. 

^  AH[ue  hujua  quidem  rei,  &c  *' And  on  thio  particular  point  I  am  a 
witBen  for  Marcus  Marcellus."  The  point  referred  to  id  the  wish  for 
petoe  daring  the  civil  contest,  which  Cicero  asserts  Marcellus  felt  in 
eommon  with  himselfl 

'^  Noitri  enim  aemiu,  &c.  "  For  our  sentiments,  as  they  always  had 
h  peace,  so  then  coincided  durini^  the  war/'  L  e.  our  sentiments, 
Bunely,  mine  and  those  of  Marcellus,  were  always  in  unison  during 
loth  tiie  civil  contest  and  the  times  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

^  OBrtorum  hominum.  ''Of  certain  individuals."  Cert  us  vir  ia  gene- 
nl^nsed  to  denote  '*a  sure,"  or  "trusty  person."  Here,  however, 
Mil  hu  ihe  force  of  quidam.  Compare  note  13,  page  89.  The  indi- 
vUuli  alluded  to  are  thought,  by  Manuti^s,  to  have  been,  in  par- 
Uar,  L.  Lentnlns  and  L.  Doniitius  Ahenobarbus.  Compare  £p.  ad 
Ak6,21. 

"  Victoria  ferocitcUem.  "  The  cruel  excesses  of  victory  itself,"  i.  e. 
fti  ferodouB  spirit,  that  would,  in  all  probability,  characterize  the 
|»iy  of  Pompey,  if  success  were  to  crown  their  efforts.  Had  Pompey 
pnred  victorious,  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  would  inevitably 
Wye  beea  renewed.  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero's  letter  to  Mar- 
Vflni  (JBp.  ad  Fa/m,  4,  9) :  '^An  tu  non  Mebaa  mecrnn  simuL  quam  iUa 
Vkdeitt  esset  fuiwra  victoria  f* 

*•  7^  UberaUtaa.  "  Your  generosity,"  L  e.  your  generous  conduct 
Wwuds  yoTir  former  foes. — IWa,  Alluding  to  the  insolent  conduct  and 
^  menaces  of  Pompe/s  followers. 

**  Non  enim  jam  causae  &c  ''  For  the  two  parties  are  no  longer  to 
it  oompared,  but  the  consequences  of  victory  on  either  side."  Cicero 
lam  to  say,  that  he  will  be  silent  now  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
wo  canaes,  namely,  that  of  Cscsar  and  that  of  Pompey.  He  will 
Hnly  inatitute'  a  comparison  between  the  very  different  modes  ia 
rUdi  either  party  would  have  made  use  of  victory.  He  then  pro- 
Beda  to  ahow  how  Ctoaar  hua  acted  since  his  succeaa,  and  uexXiYtTw^^^ 
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randsB.  Vidimus  tuam  victoriam  proeliorum  exitu  tennimip 
tarn :  gladium  vagina  vacuum  in  TJrbe  non  vidimus.  QoM 
amisimus  cives,  eos  ^  Martis  vis  perculit,  non  ira  victims; 
ut  dubitare  debeat  nemo,  quin  multos,  si  fieri  posset,  C. 
CsBsar  ab  inferis  excitaret ;  quoniam  'ex  eadem  acie  cofr 
servat,  quos  potest.  ^Alterius  vero  partis,  nihil  amplia 
dicam,  quam  (id,  quod  omnes  verebamur,)  *'  nimis  iracundim 
futuram  fuisse  victoriam.  Quidam  enim,  non  modo  ^  annatii^ 
sed  interdum  etiam  ^  otiosis,  minabantur :  nee,  7  quidqniBq|Qa 
sensisset,  sed  ubi  fuisset,  cogitandum  esse  dicebant;  utnuM 
quidem  videantur  Dii  immortales,  (^etiamsi  pcenas  i 
populo  Eomano  ob  aliquod  delictum  expetiverint,  qui  drilB 
bellum  tantum  et  tam  luctuosum  excitaverint,)  vel  plaaii 
jam,  vel  satiati  aliquando,  9  omnem  spem  salutis  ad  demen- 
tiam  victoris  et  sapientiam  contulisse. 


Rketches  what  would  have  heen  the  results  of  victory  on  the  sidetf 
Pompey. 

I  Martis  vis  perculit.  **  The  violence  of  war  smote  down." — Jn  w^ 
torice.  "  The  angry  feelings  generally  attendant  upon  victory."  (Soan 
means,  that  whoever  fell  in  that  conflict,  fell  with  arms  in  their  btadl 
No  one  was  put  to  death,  after  the  victory,  by  any  mandate  or  pun. 
Bcription. 

^  Ex  eadem  acie.    "  From  that  same  army,"  L  e.  the  army  of  Pompdj. 

'  Alterius  vero  partis.  **  Aa  regards  the  opposite  party,  howem* 
The  genitive  is  here  used  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom.  The  GraA 
rule  is  as  follows :  **  To  words  of  all  kinds  other  words  are  added  ift 
the  genitive,  which  show  the  respect  in  which  the  sense  of  those  waidi 
must  be  taken,  in  which  case  the  genitive  properly  8ignifie8_ 
regards,'  or  *  with  regard  to.' "  (MATTfliiB,  O.  Q,  voL  ii.  p.  555, 
biok's  transL.) 

*  Nimis  iracvffidam,  &c.  ''That  victory  would  have  been  acooor 
ptmied  by  too  much  angry  feeling,"  i.  e.  that  they  would  have  made  an 
angry  and  cruel  use  of  victory. 

*  Armatis.  "  Those  who  were  actually  in  arms."  Referring  to  tiK 
followers  of  Csesar.    Compare  Manutius  :  **  ArmxUis,  h.  e.  CcBsariaM 

*^  Otiosis.  *'  Those  who  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,"  i  e.  who  wiriied 
to  remain  neutraL  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero's  letter  to  YttK 
(Ep.  ad  Fam.  9,  6) :  "  Crvdeliter  otiosis  mvnaharUur :  ercUque  its  et  tfit 
invisa  vohintaSf  ei  m£a  oraiio."  And  again,  Ep.  ad  Att.  11,  6:  **OwMt 
qui  in  Italia  mansera/rUf  hostium  numero  hahebantur." 

^  Quid  quisque  sensisset,  &c  **  What  sentiments  each  had  enitf' 
tained,  but  where  he  had  been  during  the  contest,"  i  e.  whether  witfc 
the  army,  and  taking  an  active  part  against  the  foe,  or  remainioS 
inactive  and  neutral  at  home. 

**  Etiamsi  pomas,  &c.  **  Even  though  they  may  have  sought  atoiK' 
meat  from  the  Roman  people,  on  account  of  some  offence,  since  tbey 
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^Qjoaze  gaude  tuo  isto  torn  excellenti  bono;  ct  fruerc 
som^  ^' foxtona  et  gloria,  turn  etiam  natura  et  moribus  tuis ; 
xx  oda  qoidem  mazimus  est  fructus  jucunditasque  sapicnti. 
^  Cetera  com  tua  recordabere,  etsi  perssepe  virtuti,  tamen 
llervxnque  felicitatd  tu»  congratulabere.  Do  nobis  quos 
ji  le  publica  tecum  Bimul  salvos  esso  voluisti,  quoties  cogi- 
dna,  totiea  "  de  maximis  tuis  beneiiciis,  toties  ae  incredibili 
ibeniitate,  toties  de  singulari  sapientia  tua,  cogitabis: 
^qsm  non  modo  summa  bona,  sed  nimirum  audebo  vel  sola 
iioBce.  Tantua  est  enim  splendor  ^in  laudo  vera,  taiita  in 
niagDitudine  animi  et  consilii  dignitas,  ut  ha)c  a  virtute 
inuita^  cetera  a  fortuna  commodata  esso  videantur.  Noli 
igftnr  in  conservandis  bonis  viris  defatigari,  non  cupiditate 
pawrtim  aut  pravitate  aliqua  ^'  lapsis,  "  sed  opinione  ofUcii, 


«auited  bo  great  and  bo  mournful  a  civil  war/'  L  e.  even  though  they 
)mj  haT6  nuBod  this  doRtructive  and  mournful  war  to  punish  the 
loBuai  people  for  some  aggravated  offence.  We  have  given  expetive- 
tte,  with  liSmesti,  in  place  of  expetiveruntf  ite  reading  of  the  common 
Isk     The  relative  qui  takes  the  subjunctive    excitaverint,  because 

•fniffalaBt  here  to  *'  since  they/'  or  "  inasmuch  as  they." 
'  Ommm  tptm  nUiUis,  &c.     "  To  have  referred  oiir  every  hope  of 

■fety  to  the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the  conqueror/'  i  e.  to  have 

Mda  an  our  safety  depend  upon,  &c. 

'  ^  QMore  gomde,  &c.     **  Rejoice  then  in  this  so  exalted  a  privilege,** 

i^-ihe  privilege  of  having  the  safety  of  the  whole  lioman  people  de- 

indiBiit  on  thy  demenoy  and  wisdom. 

■  **  FmrtmiM,    **  Your  good  fortune."— JVa^ura  et  moribus  tuu.     "  Your 

Unl  diqKMdtion  and  noble  character." — £x  qtto  quidtniy  &c.    **  From  all 

^Ulia  wiie  man  derives  his  highest  recompense  and  pleasure." 
**  Oeter€L     "  The  other  actions  of  your  life." —  Vvrtuti.     •'  Upon  your 
;    vdoor.'* — Oongratida^e,     "  You  will  have  occasion  to  felicitate  your- 

■it*   Some  read  grahdaberey  which  is  much  inferior. 
**  Jk  m€tximi$  tuia  bencjiciis.     *'  Of  the  boundless  favours  you  have 
'  tefived  apon  us.'* 

:    "  Qn0  noa  moeh,  &c.     '^  Virtues  which,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
;  ^Ulule  not  only  our  highest,  but  in  fact  our  only  true  source  of  gra- 

Wortion."    Literally,  **  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  are  not  only  the 

Vnteai^  but  in  fact  even  the  only  goods." 
*  /» laude  vetn.  "  In  well-merited  applause." — DoncUa.  "  Bestowed/' 

kt  t  lastdng  posseBsion ;  commodata,  "  lent,"  only  for  a  season. 
^  Lmuu.  *'  Who  have  been  led  astray."  Literally,  "  who  have 
f  4Bpad.^ — Aut  pravitate  aUqua.  ''Or  by  any  corrupt  motive." 
'  r  Sed  opuiKMie,  &o.  **  But  by  an  idea  of  duty,  foolish  perhaps,  cer- 
Jiinly  not  criminal,  and  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  public  good." 
vm  HteCBUy,  "  by  a  certain  appeiirance  of  public  benefit."  Compare 
thliu^aa^  of  Cicero's  letter  to  Torquatus,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  61),  *'  Quod- 
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Btulta  fortosBe,  certe  non  improba,  et  spec^  qui 
j>ublicB.      '  Non   enlm    tua    uUa  culpa  est,   si   i 
timuerunt :  contraque,  Bumma  laus,  quod  plerique  i 
timendum  fuisae  aeaBerimt. 

VII,  '  Nttsc  vero  venio  ad  graviasimam  querelam,  et  a1 
cissimam  suBpicJooem  tuam  ;  '  quie  non  tibi  ipsi  magia,  qa 
cum  omnibus  civibus,  tam  maxime  nobis,  qui  a  te  cons 
vati  sumua,  providenda  eat :  quam  etsi  Bpero  esse  falsai 
*nunquani  tamen  verbis  eitenuabo.    TuaenimcautionortM 
cautio  eat ;  "  ut,  ei  in  alterutro  peeeandum  sit,  maliin  sidaii  J 
nimis  timidus,  quam  parum  prudens.     ^  Sed  quisnara  evtistBl 
tam  demens  P  ^  de  tuiane  P  tametsi  qui  maeis  sunt  tui,  quaqj 

quibua    tu   aahitem    insperantibus    reddidiati  ?   an  t 

numero,  *qui   una  tecum  flierunt  P      Non    eat 
9  tantus  in  ullo  furor,  ut,  quo  duce  omnia  aumma  ait 
hujus  vitam  non  anteponat  ause.      At,  ai,  tui  nihil  c 
sceleria, '°  cavendum  est,  ne  quid  inimici.    Qui  ?  omnea  m 


dam  luOi  <^ciiaa  jtitlam,  ei  piam,  et  d^iliaii  rH  ptiMiai  HMfrofri 
dijmiati  ttdtbamar  ttipii' 

'  JVoii  mint  (no,  Ac  "  For  it  JH  no  fault  of  thine."  Becaiwi  tlm 
have  miBtaken  thy  obanirter.  Ths  fault  IB  theira  for  not  knowing  tW 
tettsr. — Sauenrnt.     "  Have  felt,"  L  e.  afler  hSTiag  been  conquerri  Ij 

'  NiuK'Vera  venio,  &a,  "  But  now  1  come  to  that  most  heary  moi 
pklnt  and  horrid  suapicion  of  thine."  CiBiar  had  complained  b^M 
-the  senate  of  the  hostile  fcelinga  and  moroaenoBB  (acerbilai)  at  Hv 
celluB,  and  had  eipressod  hie  suspidona  that  the  latter  atill  hubom^ 
evil  deaigna  against  his  personal  safety. 

'  QiKe  non  libi  ipa,  Ac.  "A  suspicion,  the  realiting  of  which  no^ 
to  be  guarded  against  not  more  by  ^our  own  self,"  ftc  Coinp" 
MiKUTiua;  " Providenda  etl,  ne  veraaU:  provirUnda  wittan  estu, 

*  A^uiiTuam  tamen  verbii  extaauHio.  Cicero's  meaning  is  thia:  ill 
though  I  trust  that  your  euapiaion  la  a  groundlesB  one,  atili  I  will  nrf 
ai!Bk  to  "leBsen"  it  by  any  thing  thst  I  can  aay.  For  were  I  to  leai^ 
it,  I  should  at  tho  aome  time  be  throwing  you  mora  off  your  guwA 
wheraaa  we  all  wish  you  to  be  careful  about  your  own  safoty,  " 
oura  19  closely  connected,  and  in  foct  identified,  with  it. 

'  Vt,  ti  in  alleniiro  pteeandam  tU.    "  So  that  If  we  must  sit 
or  the  other  extreme,"  i.  e.  of  too  much  or  too  little  precautioii^ 
Parent  j}mdem.    "  Not  auffiaiently  prudent'    Or  aimply,  "  impnidailt 

'  Sed  ptitnan  etl  ills,  &,c  "  But  who  ia  that  one  bo  lost  to  all  jodg 
ment  ?"  i.  e.  Who  is  the  infatuated  man  whoui  yon  auapoct  of  harbe^ 
ing  this  design  against  you !  The  student  will  mark  Uie  foi 
Compare  note  3,  page  3. 
'  Jfe  luitae  1  "  la  he  one  of  -jour  otraT'  i.  e.  oae  oC  ^our  OB 
— Qui  mt^  tuM  titii    "■WhosiaTnoraol-smn'iini'P 
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fTUnt,  ant  sua  pertiuacia  yitam  amiserunt,  aut  tua 
ordia  retinuenint ;  ut  aut  nulli  supersint  de  inimicis, 
i  ^  snpersunt,  sint  amicissimi. 

tiamen,  cum  in  animis  hominum  »tant»  latebr®  sint 

L  receasuB,  augeamus  sane  suspicionem  tuam :  simul 

igebimus  diligentiam.    Kam  quia  est  omnium  ^'tam 

I  rerum,  tarn  rudis  in  re  publica,  tam  nihil  umquam 

sua  nee  de  communi  salute  cogitans,  qui  non  intel- 

ma  salute   contineri  suam,  et  ^^ex  unius  tua  vita 

)  omnium  ?     Equidem,  de  te  dies  noctesque  (^  ut 

cogitans,  ^^  casus   duntaxat  humanos,   et   incertos 

I  yaletudinis,  et  naturse  communis  fragilitatem,  exti- 

"  doleoque,  cum  res  publica  immort^ms  esse  debeat, 

unius  mortalis  anima    consistere.       Si  vero,  ad 

m  casus,  incertosque  eventus  valetudinis,  "  sceleris 

iccedat  insidiarumque  consensio:    quem  Deum,   si 

opitulari  posse  rei  public®  credamus  ? 


una  tecum  fuerurUf     "Who  were  with  you  in  the  war?" 
1^  to  his  followers  generally. 

IM  fwor.  "  So  great  madness." — Omnia  swnmcu  "  Every  thing 
most  desirable,"  i  e.  the  full  completion  of  his  wishes. 
mdiirn  est.     "  You  must  take  care,  I  suppose." — Qui  ?    "  Who 
?"  i.  e.  where  are  they  now  to  be  found  ? 
trmmt.    We  have  adopted  here  the  conjecture  of  Lambinus, 
approved  of  by  Emesti     The  common  text  has  auperfuenmt. 
tCB  latd)rce,  &c.     *^  Lurking  places  so  deep,  and  recesses  so 
—JHUgentiam.     "  Your  circumspection." 
ignarus  rerum,  &c.    "  So  ignorant  of  events,  so  inexperienced 
afl&irs." 

wrdus  tua  vita.     "On  your  individual  existence."    Literally, 

life  of  thee  alone."    The  genitive  uaiius  is  put  in  apposition 

genitive  implied  in  the  possessive  tua. — Omidum.     Supply 

Icfteo.    "  As  I  ought  to  do,"  L  e.  as  I  am  in  duty  bound,  con- 
he  many  favours  you  have  hitherto  bestowed  upon  me. 
iS  dwUaxat  hvmanoa,  &c.     "  I  dread  merely  the  common  acci- 
life,  and  the  imcertain  issues  of  health,"  &c. 
ttque,  cum  res  publica,  &c.  The  republic,  remarks  Cicero,  ought 
imortal ;  but  it  depends  entirely  on  your  existence :  you, 
,  ought  to  be  as  immortal  as  the  republic  ought  to  be.    But 
I  mortal,  and  I  mourn,  therefore,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
as  the  shortness  and  limitation  of  your  own  career.    The 
of  flattery  can  hardly  go  farther. 
frie  insidiarum^tte  consent.     "  The  conspmng  iotc^  ol  ^5^ 

k2 
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VIII.  Omnia  sunt  ^excitanda  tibi,  C.  C»sar, 
jacere  sentfs,  belli  ipsius  impetu  (quod  necesse  i 
culsa    atque   prostrata :   '  constituenda  judicia,  n 
fides,    ^  comprimendse     libidines,    ^  propaganda 
^  omnia,  quae  dilapsajam  fluxorunt,  severis  legibus  t 
sunt.    ^Non  fuit  recusandum,  in  tanto  civili  bello, 
animorum  ardore  et  armorum,  quin  quassata  res 
quicunque  belli  eventus  fuisset,  multa  perderet  et  oi 
dignitatis,  et   prsesidia  stabilitatis  susb  :  multaque 
dux  faeeret  ?  armatus,  qusd  idem  togatus  fieri  prol 

^  Excitomda.    **  Are  to  be  raised  to  their  former  state." 
exhortation  to  Caesar  to  restore  the  former  state  of  things 
too,  so  managed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
Jobcere.     "  Lie  prostrate." — BdU  vpsms  impetu,  &c.     "  Struck 
laid  low  (as  was  of  necessity  to  be  expected),  by  the  very  shi 


war.** 


^  Constittienda  jvdicia.     "  Justice  is  to  be  re-established.** 
'Hrials,"  i.  e.  the  dispensing  of  justice  must  be  placed  upon  a 
as  formerly. — Revocanda  fides.     "  Public  credit  is  to  be  re 
Literally,  "  is  to  be  recalled,"  i  e.  to  the  position  it  formerly 
in  the  opinions  of  all 

^  Comprimendce  lUndines.  **  Licentiousness  must  be  repre 
the  license  attendant  upon  a  state  of  warfare. 

*  Propaganda  soboles.  "  Population  be  increased.**  Litei 
spring  be  propagated,"  i  e.  an  increase  of  population  encoi 
repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  carnage  of  the  civil  wars. 
Did  Cassius  (43,  25):  'Eirudfi  re  ^tivr)  6\iyav9piu7riat  dt 
dTToXbtXoTutv  TrXijQog  ....  7ro\vTrai8iaQ  d9\a  tTriOriKtv. 
Augustus,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  contest  between  himself  an 
caused  the  famous  Lex  JvXia,  de  maritandU  ordinibus,  to  l 
Consult  Legal  Index. 

*  Omnia,  qucB  dUapsa,  &c.  "All  those  things,  which  ha^ 
away  are  now  going  fast  to  ruin,  are  to  be  boimd  firmly  b 
laws."  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  component  parts  c 
becoming  disunited,  and  the  whole  falling  to  ruins.  Such, 
to  the  orator,  has  been  the  influence  of  civil  war  on  the  inst 
Rome,  an  evil  which  Caesar  is  entreated  to  remedy  by  vig 
salutary  ordinances. 

*  Non  fuit  recusandum  quin.  "  It  was  not  to  be  denied  bi: 
Ardore.  "  Excitement." — Quassata  res  pvhlica.  *'  The  shatte 
lie" — Prcesidia  stahUitatis  sua:.  "The  supports  of  its  stabi 
its  stable  supports. 

^  Armatus.  "When  in  arms.*' — Togatus.  "If  arrayed  in 
of  peace,"  i.  e.  if  acting  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  if  no  intestin 
been  raging.     Compare  note  1,  page  88. 

®  Quibus,  prceter  te,  &c.     "  For  no  one  can  heal  them  save 
the  power,  which  you  now  enjoy  in  the  state,  makes  you 
person  to  restore  peace  ivnd  happmeaa  to  your  country. 
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Qoffi  quidem  tibi  omnia  belli  Yulnera  curanda  sunt;  ^  quibus 
pneter  te,  mederi  nemo  potest. 

^Itaqne  illam  tuam  prseclarissimam  et  sapient  issimain 
Toceim  invitus  audivi:  ''Satis  diu  vel  naturse  vixi,  vel 
j^arue."  Satis,  si  ita  vis,  nature  fortasse ;  addo  etiam,  si 
ilacet,  gloiisd :  at  (quod  maximum  est)  ^^patrise  eerte  paruiii. 
^Quare,  omitte,  qus^o,  istam  ^'doctorum  hominum  in  con- 
mnnenda  morte  prudentiam :  noli  nostro  periculo  sapiens 
me.  Sflspe  enim  venit  ad  aures  meas,  te  idem  istud  "nimis 
arebro  dicere,  satis  te  "  tibi  vixisse.     ^  Credo  :  sed  tum  id 


'  liaqne  iUam  tuam,  &c.  **  And  hence  it  was  with  concern  I  heard 
Hai  most  remarkable  and  philosophic  saying  of  yours,  '  I  have  lived 
long  enough  for  the  purposes  either  of  nature  or  of  glory/ "  The 
Murk  heire  alluded  to  formed  part  of  Ceesar's  observations  in  the 
MBfAib,  when  the  affair  of  Marcellus  was  brought  before  them.  After 
hCTing  complained  of  the  undiminished  hostility  of  that  individual 
tomrdB  him,  and  stated  his  own  suspicions  of  secret  treachery  from 
KntMUuB  in  case  he  were  pardoned,  he  went  on  to  remark,  that,  after 
djytldB  last  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  himself,  since  he  had 
■Inady  lived  long  enough  and  enjoyed  sufficient  of  glory.  When  he 
feiade  this  remark  he  was  in  the  fiffcy-fourth  year  of  lus  age. 

*•  PatritB  eerie  parvm.  "  Not  long  enough  certainly  for  your  coun- 
tiy."  His  country  still  wants  the  presence  of  Caesar  to  give  her 
tanqaillity  and  a  settled  order  of  things. 

u  Qjtare,  omilte,  &c.  "  Discard  then  that  wisdom  assumed  by  some 
lUosophers  in  contemning  death ;  do  not  wish  to  be  wise  at  our 
lU^*  i  e.  leave  to  its  authors  that  stoical  indifference  which  would 
hedoate  the  contempt  of  death ;  such  pretended  wisdom  would  be 
ftn^  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  ourselves,  whose  lives 
^Bpoid  on  yours.  Itiam  here  denotes  contempt,  and,  in  accordance 
Wb  ihiB  idlea,  we  have  rendered  it  by  the  words  **  that  assumed." 

^  Ihetorwn  hominum.     Literally,  "  of  the  learned."  Docti  homines  is 

hn,  however,  only  a  periphrasis  for  phUoeophif  and  the  Stoic  sect  are 

Menlarly  meant.     The  followers  of  this  school  taught  that  life  and 

hlh  are  among  those  things  which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent. 

I  IbnKLD's  PhUoBophy,  voL  i  p.  350,  aeqq.) 

^  Nmu  crebro  dicerey  &c    Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Caesar  had,  in 

^  led  tome  of  his  fiiends  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  he  did  not 

^kk  to  live  any  longer,  and  did  not  regret  the  feeble  health  under 

>llidi  he  was  then  labouring :  "  Stucipicionem  Ccesar  quibusdam  suo- 

%»  rdiquiUf  neque  voluisae  se  ditUiua  vivere,  neque  curasse  quod  vcdetvdine 

^kmiwro^pera  uteretur"    (Suet.  Vit.  Jul.  c.  86.) 

••  f&L  "  For  yourself,"  i  e.  for  all  that  you  care  to  live  for ;  for  all 
t^  your  own  feelings  told  you  was  worth  enjoying  in  life. 

"  Credo,  **  I  believe  it,"  i.  e.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  state 
liyonr  preeent  feelings,  and  that  you  frequently  indulge  in  such 
muiks  as  these. 
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audirem,  ^si  tibi  soli  viveres,  aut  si  tibi  etiam  » 
esses.  ^Nunc,  cum  onmium  salutem  civium  cun 
rem  publicam  ^  res  tusB  gestae  complexse  sint ;  ^  tant 
a  i)erfectione  maximorum  operum,  ut  fundamen 
cogitas,  nondum  jecens.  'Hie  tu  modum  tusB  y 
salute  rei  pubHcse,  sed  sequitate  animi,  definies  ? 
*  istud  ne  gloriaB  quidem  tius  satis  est  ?  cujus  te 
dissimum,  quamvis  sis  sapiens,  non  negabis. 

^  Farumne  igitur,  inquies,  gloriam  magnam  relinc 
Immo  vero  ^  aliis,  quamvis  multis,  satis ;  tibi  uuj 
'Quidquid  enim  est,  quamvis  amplum  sit,  id  cert 
est  turn,  cum  est  aliquid  amplius.    Quod  si  ^^  rerun 


^  Si  tibi  soU  viveres.  **  If  yon  were  Hying  for  yourself  al 
for  yourself  alone,  and  not  for  your  country  also. 

'  Ntmc.  "  But  now."  Equivalent  to  sed.  Compare  Pro  A 
**  Nunc  insidet  quadam  in  optimo  qvoque  virtm^  &o. 
-  *  Bes  tua  getUs  convflexcR  tint.  **  Your  actions  have  embra 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  closely  identified  with.  Faem 
gestcB,  of  which  emendation  Ernest!  approves,  on  the  grounc 
ttUB  gestae  ought  to  be  at  least  res  ate  gestae  He  retains,  hoi 
common  reading,  res  tmz  gestix,  because  the  same  form  occur 
the  9th  chapter. 

*  Tantum  ahes,  a,  &c  "  You  are  so  far  from  the  completic 
greatest  works,  that  you  have  not  yet  laid  the  very  f oundatii 
you  think  you  have."  The  phraseology  taiiiwni  abes  , . .  .  ^ 
also  translated,  **  you  not  only  have  not  completed,  &c.,  but 
even  laid,"  &c.  Compare,  as  r^ards  this  form  of  expre 
remarks  of  Schelleb,  Prcecept.  StyL  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

*  Hie  tu  modwm  tuas  viice,  &c.  "  Will  you  here  bound  y 
ence,  not  by  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  by  the  moderatioi 
own  mind?**  Compare  the  explanation  of  BuD^us:  "/ 
propterea  satis  vixisse,  quod  CBquo  animo  et  cUra  indignatia 
poteSf  et  awnos  prceteritos  rum  requiris  f* 

®  Istud.  "  That  portion  of  existence  which  you  have  th 
joyed"  With  istud  we  may  supply  vitce.  Literally,  "th 
which  is  yours." 

^  Farumne  igUw,  &c.  "  Shall  we  then,  you  will  ask,  leai 
us,  no  great  degree  of  glory  fie.  shall  I,  if  my  existence 
minate,  leave  behind  me  no  great  degree  of  fame  for  posterii 

^  AliiSy  quam/vis  muUis,  &c.     "  Enough  for  others,  hows* 
merous  they  may  be ;  for  yourself  alone  not  enough,"  i.  e. 
you  have  thus  far  acquired  might  suffice  for  any  other  bi 
His  destinies,  interwoven  as  they  are  with  those  of  his  coi 
mand  a  larger  share. 

*  Qu,idquid  enim  est,  &c.  "  For  whatever  there  is,  how 
Boever  it  may  be,  this  certainly  is  but  small,  when  there  is 
still  more  extensive  than  itae\£"  \.  e.  -jomt  ^qt^,  Caesar,  is 
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him,  C.  Cffisar,  liic  exitus  futurus  fuit,  ut,  devictis 
is,  rem  publicam  in  eo  statu  relinqueres,  in  quo 
;  ^*  vide,  qusBSO,  ne  tua  divina  virtus  admirationis 
labitura,  quam  glonae :  ^'siquidem  gloria  est  illustris 
^ta  multorum  et  magnorum,  vel  in  sues,  vel  in 
vel  in  omne  senus  hominum,  fama  meritorum. 
ELsG  igitur  tibi  reliqua  pars  est ;  ^^hic  restat  actus, 
3laborandum  est,  ut  rem  publicam  constituas,  eaque 
mis  composita,  ^  cum  summa  tran(j[uilLLtate  et  otio, 
»:  tum  te,  si  voles,  cum  et  patriae,  quod  debes, 
^et  naturam  ipsam  expleveris  satietate  vivendi,  satis 
le  dicito.     "Quid  est  enim  omnino  hoc  ipsum  diu, 

great,  but  still  it  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  when 
with  that  higher  glory  to  which  you  have  it  in  your  power 

k  twxnrwn,  vmmortaUum,  **  Of  thy  immortal  achievements." 
qucesOf  &c  **  Beware  lest  your  divine  virtues  be  likely  to 
)  of  admiration  than  of  glory,"  i  e.  be  likely  to  excite  the 
I  of  others,  rather  than  add  to  your  own  glory, 
lem  gloria  est,  &c  **  Since  glory  is  the  brilliant  and  wide- 
lown  arising  from  many  and  important  services,  either  to 
ids,  or  country,  or  the  whole  human  race."  Some  MSS. 
n  8U08  civeSf  but  this  would  be  pleonastic,  as  in  patriam 

gitwr  tibi  reliqua  pars  est.  "  This  character,  therefore,  yet 
r  you  to  sustain."  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  language 
ge.  Compare  Ebnesti,  Clav.  Cic. :  '*  Pai's  in  scenaest  per- 
qms  suscepU  offendam."  Heuce  the  expressions  in  the  Latin 
actor es  primarwm  partium,*'  "  actor es  secundarum partittm" 
rat-rate  actors,  second-rate,  &c. 

estat  actus,  "  This  act  remains  to  be  performed,"  i.  e.  this 
drama  of  your  glory. 

r  elaboramdum  est,  &c.  "  For  this  end  must  you  exert  your 
vours,  that  you  may  place  our  republic  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
aong  the  first  to  enjoy  it,  in  its  settled  state,  amid  perfect 
f  and  retirement."  In  some  good  MSS.  the  word  composita 
appear ;  and  hence  Faemus,  Lambinus,  and  Grsevius  have 
it  from  the  text.  It  is  retained,  however,  by  Emesti, 
B  cwm/posita  too  good  a  term  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a 

• 

mvmma  tranguillitate  et  otio.  Of  which  Caesar  had  thus  far 
>  little.  Compare  Manutius  :  "  Nam  adhuc  tranquUlitate, 
!to  caruerat,  perpetuis  hellisy  Fkarsalico,  Alexandrino,  Afri- 


VLS," 


"wram  ipsam  expleveris ,  &c.    '*  And  shall  have  satisfied  nature 
^1  a  sufficient  term  of  existence,"  i  e.  when  nature  herself  is 
Uving  ;  when  you  shall  have  reached  a  good  old  age. 
a^enim,  &a,     "For,  after  all,  what  is  this  B&m.e  \\v\xi^\oi[i^> 
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in  quo  est  aJiquid  extremum ;  quod  cum  venit,  onmis  yolaptas 
prsetcrita  pro  nihilo  est,  quia  postea  nulla  futuia  est? 
^  Quamquam  iste  tuus  animus  nunquam  '  his  anguatiis,  quu 
natura  nobis  ad  vivendum  dedit,  contentus  fuit ;  semperque 
immortalitatis  amore  flagravit. 

^  Nee  vero  hsBC  tua  vita  ducenda  est,  qu»  corpore  et 
spiritu  continetur.  Ilia,  ilia,  inquam,  ^rita  est  tua,qi]i& 
yigebit  memoria  sseculorum  omnium  ;  quam  posteritas  alefe, 
quam  ipsa  setemitas  semper  tuebitur.  ^  Huic  tu  inserntt, 
huie  te  ostentes,  oportet :  quae  quidem,  ausd  miretur,  jam^ 
pridem  multa  habet;  nunc,  etiam  quBB  laudet,  exspedit 

in  which  there  is  always  something  that  closes  the  scene,  and,  idin 
ihis  has  arrived,  all  past  pleasure  goes  for  nothing,  because  there  if 
none  to  be  thereafter  T*  Cicero's  argument  is  this.  What  is  a  hog 
life,  considered  merely  as  such  ?  It  is  only  a  space  of  time  iHiia 
eventually  is  to  have  an  end,  and,  when  this  end  arrives,  all  that  wort 
before  passes  for  a  mere  blank,  because  a  mere  blank  comes  alkK 
How  much  better  is  it  to  lead  a  glorious  life,  which  knows  no  limits 
but  will  be  perpetuated  amid  the  praises  of  posterity  !  Say  not  then, 
Cassar,  that  you  have  now  lived  for  a  sufficient  period,  but  rather  tm 
your  view  to  the  career  of  glory  which  awaits  you.  When  yott  hifs 
completed  this,  then  say  that  you  have  lived  long  enou^  for  then 
your  fame  will  be  immortaL 

^  Quamquam  iste,  &c.  Cicero  here  corrects  himself,  in  order  thifc 
Caesar  may  not  take  offence  at  what  precedes. 

'  His  angugtlU,  &c.  "  With  these  narrow  limits  which  nature  htfi 
prescribed  unto  us  for  the  mere  purposes  of  existence,**  L  e.  wiUi  te 
narrow  limits  of  life  which  nature  has  prescribed, 

'  Ncc  vero  hcec  tua  vUay  &c.  "  Nor,  in  truth,  can  this  be  regarded  •» 
your  life,  which  is  bounded  by  the  body  and  the  soul,**  L  e.  by  te 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  body. — Some  MSS.  have  dicenda  at  in  plft09 
of  dv,cenda  estf  and  it  is  adopted  also  by  Lambinus,  Wolf,  SchiitE,  o^ 
others. 

*  Vita  est  tua.  "Is  your  true  existence.** — SoBCulorum  oms*** 
"Of  all  coming  ages."— ^Zef.  "ShaU  cherish.**— 2\«!6*««r.  "ShiD 
guard  as  its  own,"  i  e.  shall  preserve.  Equivalent  to  conssrvM  ^ 
susttTiebit. 

^  JIuic  tu  inserviaSf  &c.  "  It  is  for  this  existence  you  should  laboi^ 
for  this  show  forth  your  glory ;  an  existence,  which  has  long  VM^ 
possessed  many  things  at  which  to  wonder,  which  now  looks  for  thoi» 
that  it  may  praise,"  L  e.  an  existence  which  already  possesses  ntf^ 
claims  to  our  wonder,  which  now  looks  for  claims  to  our  applause. 

'  Imperia,  provincias.  "  Your  commands,  your  provinces,"  Law* 
variety  of  important  military  commands  which  you  have  filled,  ■• 
numerous  countries  which  have  been  the  theatres  of  those  command 

'  Rhenum.  Referring  to  Csesar^s  victories  over  the  Gauls  and  Qw* 
mans. — Oceanum.  Alluding  to  his  invasion  of  Britain. — Nilum.  Hii 
operationa  in  Egypt. 
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cent  poBteri  certe,  ^  imperia,  provincias,  7  Rhenuin, 
.y  Nilum,  pugnas  innumerabiles,  incredibiles  victo- 
lumenta  innumera,  triumphos,  audientes  et  legentes 
I,  nisi  hffic  nrbs  ^stabilita  tuis  consiliis  et  institutis 
.bitnr  modo  nomen  tuum  longe  atque  late ;  sedem 
rtabilem  et  domicilium  certum  non  habebit.    Erit, 

etiam  qui  nascentur,  sicut  inter  nos  fuit, '°  magna 
,  cum  alii  laudibus  ad  coelum  res  tuas  ^estas 
'^  alii  fortasse  aliquid  requirent,  idque  vel  maximum, 

civilis  incendium  ^  salute  patri»  restinxeris ;  ^  ut 
.  fuisse  yideatur,  hoc  consilii.    ^^Bexri  igitur  iis 


nenta  innwnera.  "The  countless  monuments  that  per- 
086  victories.''  We  have  adopted  innumerciy  the  reading  of 
>d  MSS.  and  early  editions,  in  place  of  the  common  lection, 
i,  munera.  The  term  fMmeray  as  referring  to  mere  gladi- 
iwSy  and  public  exhibitions,  seems  out  of  place  here,  the 
daily  as  triumphos  follows. 
'a  tuu  amiiliiSf  &c.     **  Firmly  established  by  your  counsels 

%  dtsBensio.  "A  groat  difference  of  opinion." 
'ortasse  cUiqvdd  requirent.  "  While  others,  perhaps,  will  miss 
ice  of  something  else."  Literally,  "  will  seek  for,"  L  e.  will 
nd  not — This  **  something"  is  explained  immediately  after, 
ctinguiflhing  of  the  flames  of  civil  war,  by  giving  peace  and 
lis  country  ,*  or,  in  other  words,  the  removing  of  every  trace 
dissension,  and  the  introduction  of  good  order  and  public 
In  order  to  bring  about  these  desirable  results,  the  pre- 
ieesar  is  necessary,  and  he  has,  therefore,  not  yet  lived  long 

If  he  stop  now,  there  is  a  chance  lest  posterity  may  assign 

ses  to  the  mere  operation  of  the  decrees  of  destiny.     He 

something  still,  which  shall  render  his  wisdom  and  sound 

spicuous  to  after  ages. 

5  peUricB,     "  By  the  safety  of  your  country,"  i  e.  by  placing 

basis  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  state. 

'/wif  &c     **  That  the  former  may  appear  to  have  been  the 

ite,  the  latter  of  wisdom."     lUud  refers  to  Csesar's  previous 

>nta,  hoe  to  what  Cicero  and  posterity  expect  from  him,  in 

he  repose  of  his  country. 

i^Wf  &c.  "  Have  regard  then  for  the  opinions  of  those 
ho,  many  ages  after  this,  will  decide  concerning  thee,  and 
ndieedy  more  impartially  than  we  ourselves."  Servire  is  here 
t  to  rcUionem  haherCf  and  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  labouring 
ly,to  secure  some  advantage,  or  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 

(Compare  Sohutz,  Index  Lot.  s.  v.)  The  judges  to  whom 
ludes  are   posterity,  and  their  tribunal  will  be  any  but  a 

■9, 
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etiam  judicibus,  qui  multis  post  ssBCulis  de  te  judicabunfc,  et 
quidem  ^  haud  scio,  an  incorruptius,  quam  nos :  nam  et  sine 
amore  et  sine  cupiditate,  et  rursus  sine  odio  et  siae  inTidia^ 
judicabunt.  'Id  autem  etiam  si  tunc  ad  te  (ut  qnidam  Mn 
putant)  non  pertinebit ;  nunc  certe  pertinet,  ease  te  tilem, 
ut  tuas  laudes  obscuratura  nulla  umquam  sit  oblivio. 

X.  ^DiYEBSiB  voluntates  civium  fuerunt,  distractoqne 
sententiaB :  non  enim  ^  consiliis  solum  et  studiiB,  sed  aimii 
etiam  et  castris,  dissidebamus.  'Erat  autem  obecnritH 
qusedam,  erat  certamen  ^ inter  clarissimoB  duces:  ^mnlti 
dubitabant,  quid  optimum  esset ;  multi,  quid  sibi  expedint; 
multi,  quid  deceret;  nonnulli  etiam,  quid  liceret.  ^'Pefrtaaadk 
res  publica  est  hoc  misero  fatalique  bello :  vicit  is,  9qui  ncD 

^  Havd  scio,  cm.  Consult  note  11,  page  115. — Et  tine  amondtka 
cwpiditatef  &c.  "  Unbiassed  by  both  affection  and  love  of  scdf^  aid 
free  on  the  other  hand  from  hatred  and  envy.  Oupidiku  reftn  bm 
to  schemes  of  personal  advancement,  whidi  may  be  forllMnd  by 
flattering  the  feelings  of  the  powerfiiL 

^  Id  autem  etiam,  &c  **  And  even  if  this  shall,  (as  some  fUaly 
imagine,)  in  no  respect  concern  you  then ;  it  certainly  oonoeni  jot 
now,"  &c.  i  e.  and  even  if  the  praises  of  posterity  BhaJl  in  no  mpMt 
affect  you,  (supposing  that  erroneous  doctrine  to  be  true  which  teacbei 
that  there  is  no  existence  beyond  the  grave,)  still,  &a  The  expretflioD 
ut  quidam  falto  putant  expresses  Cicero's  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  d 
materialism  which  was  then  prevalent  at  Rome  among  the  upper 
classes.  The  remark  comes  in  here  with  great  beauty,  and  stiU  grei^ 
force,  since  Caesar  himself  was  a  believer  in  the  non-existence  ol  * 
future  state,  and  had  openly  avowed  this  opinion,  on  a  former  oeeir 
sion,  during  the  debate  in  the  senate  respecting  the  punishment  of  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline.  The  future  glory  of  Caesar,  as  far  M  be 
himself  shall  be  sensible  of  it,  is  here  placed  in  full  opposition  to  bii 
own  dark  and  chilling  belief. 

^  DiverscB  vohintateSj  &c.  "  The  inclinations  of  the  citimns  ifore 
various,  and  their  opinions  wholly  divided."  Alluding  to  the  period  of 
the  civil  contest. 

*  ConsUiis  et  studiis.  "  In  sentiments  and  wishes."  Compare  Ha5U- 
Tius  :  "  Consiliis  ad  sententiaa  refertv/r^  studiis  ad  volu/iUaUiJ' 

^  Erat  autem  obscuritas  qucedavfi.  "  There  was  also  an  air  of  oV 
scurity  thrown,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole  affair,"  i.  a  the  merits  of 
the  cause  were  dubious,  aud  it  was  hard  to  say  on  which  side  the 
justice  of  the  contest  lay.  An  adroit  extenuation,  on  the  part  of 
Cicero,  of  his  own  error  and  that  of  his  friends  in  espousing  the  oMie 
of  Pompey. 

^  Inter  darissimos  duces.    ''  Between  two  most  illustriouB  Ieida%* 
i.  e,  Csesar  and  Pompey. 
^  MiUti  dubitabant,  &c.     "  "NLatiy  ■s<ict»  'va.  ^o\i^  '«\^<;S(^  <:^  the  tw 
causes  might  be  the  most  Just-,  laaay,  >N\i«.\.  tqI\^\.'\^« \&s»^ vc^K^fiafe^ 
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orhina  inflammaret  odium  suum,  scd  bonitate  Icniret ;  nee 
oi  omnes,  quibus  initus  essct,  eosdein  ctiam  cxsilio  aut 
'morte  dignos  judicaret.  ^^Arma  ab  aliis  posita,  ab  aliis 
repta  sunt.  Jngratus  est  injustusquo  civis,  qui,  *'  armorum 
enculo  liberatus,  animum  tamen  retiiict  armatum;  ^^ut 
tiam  ille  sit  melior,  qui  in  acie  cecidit,  qui  in  causa  animani 
rofadit.  Qute  enim  pertinacia  quibusdam,  eadeni  aliis 
ODflfcantia,  videri  potest.  ^^  Sed  jam  omnis  fracta  disscnsio 
It  anniB,  et  ezBtincta  aequitate  victoris :  restat,  ut  omues 
Imum  velint,  qui  modo  haDcnt  aliquid,  non  solum  sapientiro, 
ed  etiam  sanitatis.  Nisi  to,  C.  CaBsar,  salvo,  et  in  ista  sen- 
entia,  qua  cum  antea,  turn  hodie  vol  maxiinc  usus  ca, 
Baaente,  salvi  esse  nou  possumus.     Quare  omnes  te,  qui 


or  themselvoB ;  taianv,  what  might  be  becoming  in  their  case ;  some 
fen,  what  it  might  be  permitted  them  to  do."  Cicero  here  gives  us 
bur  distinct  classes  of  persons,  all  engaging  more  or  less  in  the  civil 
nDtest,  and  all  actuated  by  different  sentiments. 

*  PetftMCta  est.  **  Has  at  last  gone  through  with,'*  i  e.  is  at  last 
had  from.  Aocording  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  grammarians, 
itfnngwr  is  generally  said  of  what  is  bod,  and  ptrfungor  of  what  \a 
Md.  We  have  here,  however,  an  exception  to  the  remark.  Compare 
Bar.  Bup.  8,  and  Ep.  ad  Fam.  5,  12. 

*  Qinnonfortunaf  &c  "  Who  would  not  inflame  his  resentment  by 
nyon  of  Bucoess,"  i  e.  who,  would  not  act  as  victors  are  accustomed 
toaet,  and  make  victory  the  occasion  and  means  for  indulging  in 
Avoer  resentment  than  ever  against  his  i>olitical  foes.  —  Scd  bonitate 
kikeL  **  But  would  soften  it  down  by  clemency,"  i  e.  would  make 
iBild  and  merciful  use  of  it. 

^*  Morte,  Ceesar,  after  proving  victorious,  is  said  to  have  put  none 
tt  daith  except  Faustus  Sylla,  Afranius,  and  L.  Cocsar.  (Sueton.  Vit. 
hit.  76,) 

''  Ama  ah  aliis,  &c.  **  Their  arms  wore  laid  down  by  some,  were 
fofead  firom  others."  Grrovius  condemns  the  use  of  ab  in  this  sentence, 
^  liolating  correct  Latinity :  but  it  is  employed  in  a  similar  way  by 
4i8  best  writers,  and  by  Cicero  himself  in  the  following  instances : 
^  Verr,  8,  48,  In  VaUn.  12,  5.  Compare  Eunesti,  ad  loc.  and  Duker, 
tdUv,  41,  14. 

*•  Armorvm  pericvlo  Uberatutj  &c.  "After  having  been  freed  from 
ibe  danger  of  war,  retains  a  spirit  of  warfare,"  i.  o.  who,  after  having 
Men  forgiven,  still  cherishes  hostile  feelings. 

^  Vt  etiam  iUe  sit  mdior.  '*  So  that  even  he  is  more  worthy  of 
SKue." — In  eauio.     "In  defence  of  the  cause  which  he  has  espoused." 

^  Bed  jam  omnia,  &o.  "  Now,  however,  all  civil  disunion  has  been 
wmpletely  overcome  by  arms."  Compare  Manutiub:  *' Fracta,  h.  c. 
Mua,  apoUata  viribue." 

**  Dn^  vdint  "  Unite  in  their  wishes." — NisL  "  For  unless." — 
Qw  uut  ea.    "  Which  you  have  expressed." 
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liadc  salva  esse  volumus,  et  hortamur  et  obsecrami] 
yitee,  ut  saluti  tuae  consulas:  omnes<|ue  tibi,  (ut  pi 
etiam  loquar,  quod '  de  me  ipse  sentio,)  quoniam  '  s 
aliquid  putas,  quod  cavendum  sit,  non  modo  excul 
custodias,  sed  etiam  *'  laterum  nostrorum  oppositus'  c 
porum,  pollicemur. 

XI.  ^Sed,  undo  est  orsa,  in  eodem  terminetur  i 
Maxima  tibi  omnes  gratias  agimus,  C.  C»sar:  'n 
etiam  habemus.  Nam  omnes  idem  sentiunt;  qu 
omnium  precibus  et  laerymis  sentire  potuisti.  Sed 
non  est  7  stantibus  omnibus  necesse  ^dicere;  a  me 
dici  Yolunt,  cui  necesse  est  quodammodo,  et  quod  ^ 
et  quod  decet,  et  quod  (M.  Marcello  a  te  huic  ordini 


^  Ut  vUcBf  &c.  Because  on  Cseeai's  safety,  and  on  tke  contintu 
his  l^e,  depend  the  lives  and  safety  of  alL 

'  De  me.    "As  far  as  regards  myself." 

'  Subesse  aliqwid,  "  That  something  lies  concealed."  Subette 
equivalent  to  latere.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  10, 18  :  "  Non  pou\ 
sxhorrescerey  si  quid  intra  cutem  iubest  wlneriif  quodprvus  noeert 
quam  sciri  curarique  posni,** 

^  Laterum  nostrorvm  opposUus,  &c  "  The  intervention  of  on 
and  of  our  bodies/'  L  e.  we  are  willing  to  present  our  own  bodi 
rampart  between  you  and  your  foes. 

^  Sed,  unde  eat  orsa,  &c.  ''But  let  my  remarks  terminate  a 
b^gan."  Literally,  "  let  my  sp  ech  be  ended  in  the  same  place  ^ 
it  began/*  i.  e.  let  me  end  as  I  began,  with  an  expression  of  than 

•  Majores  etiam  habem/us.     "  We  have  still  greater  gratitude, 
language  cannot  express."    Compare  Manutius:    "Phu  enim  < 
eomprehendUf  quam  quod  exsequi  verbis  liceat." 

'  Stantibus.  When  any  senator  spoke  he  stood  up,  except 
he  merely  assented  to  another.  Cicero  means,  therefore,  that  it 
necessary  for  all  the  assembled  senators  to  address  Caesar  sta 
i.  e.  personally  or  individually.  Some  of  the  early  editions  have 
iibus,  which  appears  in  a  few  MSS. 

•  Dicere.  "  To  give  utterance  to  those  feelings  in  words."- 
certe  did  voltmt.  "  They  wish  them  to  be  expressed  by  me  at  lei 
£t  quod.     "  Both  because." 

•  Prcedpue  id,  &c.  Emesti  rejects  prcecipue  id  a  me  fieri,  and  d 
debere  to  deberi.  But  this  is  too  bold,  although  resting  in  some  ' 
on  MS.  authority. 

*°  Non  ut.     "  Not  as  it  were." 

*'  Q^iod  autem  summcBf  &c.     "What  constitutes,  moreover,  a 

of  the  most  intimate  friendship  (such  as  mine  towards  him  was  1 

by  all  on  every  occasion  to  have  been,  so  that  I  scarcely  yiel 

Caius  Marcellus,  his  most  excellent  and  affectionate  brother,  < 

him,  indeed,  to  no  one),  this,  after  having  displayed  it  as  long  as 

was  any  doubt  about  his  perftoiifiA.  %aieVj,  Vj  m-^  solicitude,  m; 
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)qae  Bomano  et  rei  public®  reddito)  ^prsecipue  id  a  me 
eii  debere  intelligo.  Nam  Isetari  omnes,  ^non  ut  de 
xmu  solum,  sed  ut  de  commuui  OTmiium  salute,  sentio : 
quod  autem  summsd  beneyolentisD  est,  (qusB  mea  erga  ilium 
mnibuB  semper  nota  fuit,  ut  vix  C.  Marcello,  optimo  et 
nantissimo  nratri,  prseter  eum  quidem,  cederem  nemini,) 
am  id  sollicitudine,  cura,  labore  tamdiu  prsBstiterim,  quam- 
ia  est  de  illius  salute  dubitatum,  certe  hoc  tempore,  magnis 
oriB,  molestiis,  doloribus  liberatus,  proDstare  debeo.  ^'Itaque, 
i.  C^Bsar,  sic  tibi  gratias  ago,  ut  omnibus  me  rebus  a  te  non 
oosenrato  solum,  sed  etmm  omato,  tamen  ad  tua  in  me 
imm  innumerabilia  merita,  (quod  fieri  jam  posse  non  arbi- 
nbar,)  mazimus  hoc  tuo  facto  cumulus  accesserit. 


ij  flzertions  in  hia  behalf,  I  certainly  ought  to  exhibit  on  the  present 
ooaaon,  freed  as  I  now  am  from  anxieties,  troubles,  sorrows  of  no 
idhaiy  magnitade." — In  the  regular  grammatical  construction  of  this 
■tam  the  antecedent  id,  understood  before  quod,  is  governed  by 
iwtare:  We  have  preferred,  however,  in  order  to  render  the  whole 
Bon  intelligible,  to  consider  quod  as  elliptical  for  quod  attinet  ad  id 
pi,  tnd  to  understand  another  id  before  prcggtare. 
*  Itaque,  C,  Cceaar^  &c.  The  elegance  of  the  idiom  sic  ....  fU,  in. 
kb  passage,  is  wor^y  of  particular  notice.  It  is  the  same,  in  effect, 
^Ahoe,  quod,  ''Wherefore,  Caius  Csosar,  I  return  you  my  thanks 
W  (JU^  hecausey  after  having  been  not  only  restored  by  you  in  all 
y^it/AB  to  a  state  of  safety,  but  even  graced  with  honours,  a  crowning 
ninir  has  nevertheless  been  added,  by  your  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
0  your  countless  acts  of  kindness  already  conferred  upon  me  indi- 
idnaUy  •  a  drcomstance  which  I  thought  no  longer  able  to  be  brought 
boot" 


It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  Marcellus.  The  story 
*  his  fate  is  a  singular  one.  After  being  pardoned  by  Csesar,  he  left 
Jtylene,  and  had  come  as  far  as  the  Piraeus,  or  harbour  of  Athens,  on 
i>  way  to  Rome.  Here  he  spent  a  day  with  his  old  friend  and  col- 
•gue,  Servius  Sulpicius,  intending  to  pursue  his  journey  the  following 
ly  by  sea.  But  in  the  night,  after  Sulpicius  had  taken  leave  of  him, 
le  28rd  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  his  friend  and  client  Magius,  who 
abbed  himself  instantly  with  the  same  poignard.  Sulpicius  sent  an 
xonnt  of  the  whole  affair  to  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  12),  of  which  the 
flowing  is  an  extract : — 

** Onuie  22nd  of  May,  I  came  by  sea  from  Epidaurus  to  the  PirsDus, 
)  meet  my  colleague  Marcellus,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  company, 
pent  that  day  with  ^im  there.  The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  leave 
f  him  with  the  intention  of  going  h*om  Athens  into  Boootia,  to  finish 
ha  noiaimng  part  of  my  jurisdiction,  he,  as  he  told  me,  intended  to 
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set  sail,  at  the  same  time,  for  Italy.  The  day  following,  abo\ 
the  morning,  when  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Athens,  1: 
P.  Postumius  came  to  let  me  know  that  Marcellus  was  stabb 
companion,  P.  Magius  Chilo,  after  supper,  and  had  received  twc 
the  one  in  his  stomach,  the  other  in  his  head  near  the  ear ;  bi 
in  hopes  still  that  he  might  live ;  that  Magius  presently  killed 
and  that  Marcellus  sent  him  to  inform  me  of  the  case,  and 
that  I  would  bring  some  physicians  to  him.  I  got  some 
immediately,  and  went  away  with  them  before  break  of  d 
when  I  was  come  near  the  Piraeus,  Acidinus'  boy  met  me  wi 
from  his  master,  in  which  it  was  signified,  that  Marcellus  di( 
before  day." 

Magius,  who  killed  him,  was  of  a  family  which  had  borne 
the  public  offices,  and  had  himself  been  quaestor.  Having 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus,  and  followed  him  thr 
wars  and  his  exile,  he  was  now  returning  with  him  to  Italy, 
gives  no  hint  of  any  cause  that  induced  him  to  commit  this  h 
which,  by  the  immediate  death  of  Magius,  could  never  b 
known.  Cicero's  conjecture  was,  that  Magius,  oppressed  wi 
and  apprehending  some  trouble,  on  that  score,  upon  his  ret 
been  urging  Marcellus,  who  was  his  surety  for  some  part  of 
furnish  him  with  money  to  pay  the  whole,  and,  on  receiving 
was  provoked  to  the  madness  of  killing  his  patron.  {Ep.  ad  At 
According  to  others,  however,  he  was  prompted  to  liie  deed,  1 
other  friends  more  favoured  by  IdarcaUus  than  himseH  (V 
9,  11.) 
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TuLU  CiCBBONis,  &C.  "  The  oration  of  Marcus  TulliuB  Cicero 
ir  of  the  Manilian  law." — This  oration,  which  is  accoimted  one 
Qost  splendid  of  his  productions,  was  the  first  in  which  Cicero 
3d  the  whole  people  from  the  rostra.  It  was  pronounced  in 
of  a  law  pr9posed  by  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons 
87),  for  constituting  Fompey  sole  general,  with  extraordinary 
in  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  in  which  Lucullus 
viously  commanded.  The  Mithridatic  war  had  now  continued 
space  of  twenty-three  years,  with  some  intermission,  and  with 
«mations  of  fortune  on  both  sides.  [ManiLiuswas  already  famous 
.ttempt  to  re-enact  a  law  of  Carbo,  "  that  the  LU>ertini  should  be 
.  in  all  the  tribes,  instead  of  merely  in  the  four  city  tribes. 
7  had  been  repealed  by  Sylla.  Manilius  carried  it  by  proposing 
n  the  day,  when  but  a  few,  and  those  his  own  partizans,  re- 
in the  forum.     It  was,  however,  immediately  annulled  by  the 

(We  shall  find  another  attempt  to  carry  it  made  by  Clodius, 
3.)  Manilius,  however,  dreaded  the  still  continued  animosity  of 
ite,  and  in  order  to  procure  for  himself  the  aid  of  Pompey,  he 
d  this  law.] 

ihiefs  of  the  senate  regarded  the  law  in  question  as  a  dangerous 
at  in  the  republic  ;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catulus,  and  elo- 
of  Hortensius,  were  directed  against  it,  [but  the  bill  was  sup- 
yj  Csesar  and  Cicero.]  Cicero,  in  advocating  its  passing,  divides 
ouFse  into  two  parts, — showing,  first,  that  the  importance  and 
at  dangers  of  the  contest,  in  which  the  state  was  engaged,  re- 
;he  unusual  remedy  proposed,  and — secondly,  that  Pompey  was 
N3t  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.     This 

a  splendid  panegyric  on  that  commander,  in  which,  while  he 
(tioe  to  the  merits  of  LucuUus,  he  enlarges  on  the  m\i\\Ax^  ^i^e!i2\, 
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I.   (1.)  ^QuAiCQTTAH  mihi  semper  freqiunf 
yester,  multo  jucondissimuB,' '  hie  antem  loeas,  *  ftl  _ 
*'  amplissimus,  ad  dicendum  omatiflriioiMi  est  turUi  QniritMi 
tamen  ^hoc  aditu  laudis,  qui  semper  optimo  eoi^iie 
patiiit,  non  ^  mea  me  ypluntaB  adhuc,  Bed  7  nuMB  YXtei 
ab  ineimte  state  susceptse,  prohibuemnt.    Kam,  oum 


i'»j 


valour,  authority;  and  good  fortune  of  bis  Havoarlle  ebi4  uttk  tjB^ 
force  and  beauty  iH^ii&  languM^  eaa  aflbvd.    B|y  dipeUfavMi  "" 
topics,  and  by  adducing  examptM  from  all  aiiUJuitoy  of  Ite 
having  been  benefited,  or  saved,  by  entroiting  niilHnirawi. , 
single  person,  he  allays  all  fears  of  the  dangen,  lAkl^ll' 
bended,  might  result  to  the  constitution  from  mioii 
being  vested  in  one  individual. 

The  Maniliau  law  was  passed,  and  Hie  soooeM  of  Vamam  HH 
liant  and  decisive,  without  any  of  those  evil  elfeeti  nnulM  M^. 
state  which  the  foes  of  the  measure  had  predioML    [Tab  1&»i 
ordinary  power  given  to  one  individual  serrad  'aftenravda  m  a  | 
for  CsBEfar^s  assumjj^tion  of  it] 

^  Quamquam  nuhi,  &a      "Although,  Romans^  flneqi 
your  assemblies  has  always  appeared  tb  me  by  hr  inoab  '^ 
though  this  place  the  most  dignified  for  addresaiiig  joa, 
honourable  for  haranguing,  yet,"  &c.    [Cicero  gives  a  reuoB  uly^ 
did  not  frequently  come  before  the  Roman  people ;  namely,  bisT 
life.     The  passage  is  usually  rendered  '*  Although  the  frequfloA 
of  your  crowded  assemblies,"  but  it  simply  means  ''tihe  ' 
of  you,"  i.  e.  frequently  to  behold  you.    We  may  say  in  this  i 
conspectiia  vester  and  conspecttta  vestri  ;  the  former  is  usual  with 
Cf.  pro  Plano.  1  and  2.     Vester,  jvdicet,  conspedtu  et 
recrecU  Tuentem  meam.] 

*  Hie  atUem  hcva.    Alluding  to  the  ro9tra^  where  he  wis 
the  time.    The  rostra  (more  commonly,  but  less  corveotlj^,  ealM^ 
trum)  was  a  pulpit  or  tribunal,  in  the  Roman  forum,  before  tiiA  AwilJ 
HoatUia,  where  those  who  addressed  the  people  stood.     J%  mii 
called,  because  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  vessels  said  to  biM] 
taken  from  the  Antiates.    (Liv.  8,  14. — ^Yabbo,  L.L.  4,  88.) 
were  at  Rome  the  old  and  new  rostra  (vetera  it  movc^i  tbe 
which  are  here  meant,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  forum,  AjfriAM^  Mti 
94),  the  latter  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine,  in  the  southern  ern^  <  ~  " 
forum.     This  last  was  erected  by  Caesar.     (Nakdini,  JSLr.  Js 
Raschb,  Lex.  Eei  Nvm,  voL  viL  coL  1286.) 

'  Ad  agendum.     The  phrase  ctgere  cum  popvlo  signifiei^  *io 
with  the  people,"  i.  e.  to  address  them,  soliciting  their  votti  ftr^V' 
against  a  particular  measure.    Thus  Aulus  Gtellius  remaito  0V4?{ 
**  Cum  poptdo  offere  est  rogwre  qwid  popuUim,  qwid  m^firagUi  mm^ 
jubeat  atU  vetet** 

*  AmplisstfMU.    This  epi^e^  ia  \ist^  Q.^^'&^^to  tbe  rosfen»     ^_ 
nu^istrates  alone  were  aHowed  to  eMtoaa  V)tL<&  -^nn^  %rai&  ^^ifla^>^ 
Compare  HoTOMAinr.     "  Ad  *gBnd\im  wcwsJ^MBamsssa.  evi^nNlk  ^^^ 
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"per  statem  nondum  ^hujus  auctoritatem  loci  attingero 
anderem,  Btatueremque,  nihil  hue,  ^"nisi  perfectum  iugeiiio, 
elabarahim  industria,  afferri  oportere;  "omne  meum  tempus 
amieorum  temporibus  transmittendum  putavi.  (2.)  Ita  ucquo 
lue  locoB  yacuus  imquam  fuit  ab  lis,  qui  "  vestram  cauHuin 


In  fnui  amgpiUudme  pradilia  vtris  agere  cum  populo  Uceret ;  ad  diccndum 
lOKtiaamuni  mUeiHf  quod  omamerUo  easet  its  qui  condonahantur" 

*  Hoe  adUu  l/afudUf  &o.  **  From  this  avenue  to  praise,  which  has 
ahrays  lain  moefc  freely  open  to  each  most  meritorious  individual/'  &c. 
Bjf  opIiMo  cuique  are  meant  the  patriotic  and  loyal.  With  a  magistrate's 
panuMion,  private  persons  were  allowed  to  address  the  people  from 
tte  rostra,  [i.  e.  provided  the  tribimes  permitted.  This  privilege  was 
irrt  gained  by  Spurius  Lucretius.    Dion.  IlaL  5,  11.] 

*  JfiNi  vthmtas,    '*  My  oi^ii  inclinations." 

'  M«B  wUb  raiioMS,  &c  "  My  way  of  life,"  &c.  Cicero  hero  refers 
to  Ids  role  of  attending  to  the  private  concerns  of  his  friends,  until  age 
ad  tzperxenoe  should  qualify  nim  for  addressing  the  people  &om  the 
nin.  By  astaU  in  this  sentence  is  meant,  not  boyhood,  but  the 
Isiod  of  Cicero's  entering  on  active  and  professional  pursuits. 
^  'Ar  ofafesk  Cicero  had  already  held  the  offices  of  qusostor  and 
[jriile  before  he  addressed  the  people  on  this  occasion.  He  was  now  in 
"  1 41st  year. 

'  A^  auetoriicUem  loci  attingere,  "  To  have  aught  to  do  with  the 
of  this  place,"  i  e.  to  aspire,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the 
of  addressing  you  from  such  a  place  as  this. — Attingere  pro- 
jlrir  aieuifl,  "to  touch  gently,"  *' to  come  in  slight  contact  with,",  and 
k  turafore,  the  very  term  to  employ  in  the  present  case.  It  is  sanc- 
■MMd  bj  the  authorityof  many  MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  Gncvius, 
faaflsti,  and  others.  The  common  reading  corUingcre  is  too  strong, 
IbMng^  **  to  come  in  full  contact  with,"  **  to  reach,"  &c. 

^lim perfectwn ingeniOf  &c.  "But  what  had  been  perfected  by 
>f  tdsnt^  wrought  out  by  assiduous  application."  Cicero  assigns 
ftns  reasons  for  not  ascending  the  rostra  at  an  earlier  period ; 
hi^  the  rule  of  conduct  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself, 
ift  dsfotnig  bis  chief  attention  to  the  private  cases  of  his  friends ; 
iNondly,  ue  modesty  and  diffidence  arising  from  his  consciousness  of 
tks  vaub  <xf  experience ;  and  thirdly,  the  conviction,  that  no  one  ouglit 
to  address  the  people  from  the  place  where  he  then  stood,  except  after 
b  ibilities  had  become  matured  by  age,  and  sharpened  by  application 
Mid  sxteoBiYe  experience. 

*^  Omme  meum  tempuSf  &c.  "  I  thought  that  all  my  time  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  exigencies  of  my  friendis,"  ie.  to  my  friends  standing  in 
aadcf  mj  assistance  and  advice.  [TemporibuSj  **  exigencies,"  "dangers," 
faed  like  the  Greek  Katpbc*] — Tranamittendum,  "  Ought  to  be  trans- 
ftned."  [Steinmetz  compares  Stat.  iii.  278.  Vigilesque  operi  traint- 
■■Mnv  Roetef  gcnideat] 

*  TeiCnm  eauaam.     ''Tour  interests."     Compare  the  remark   of 
^fBTithii :  "Boitra  enim  nemo  niri pro  populo  c2tcturu«  a«cenc2tC." 
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defenderent ;  ^  et  mens  labor,  in  privatorum  pericnli 
integreque  versatus,  ex  vestro  judicio  fructum  est  ai 
mum  consecutus.  Nam  cum,  propter  dilationem 
orum,  'ter  praetor  primus  ^centuriis  cunctis  renu 
sum,  facile  intellexi,  Quirites,  et  quid  de  me  judicare 
quid  aliis  praescriberetis.  Nunc,  cum  et  auctoritatii 
tantum  sit,  ^  quantum  vos  honoribus  mandandis  ess 
istis;  ^et  ad  agendimi  facultatis  tantum,  quantum 
vigUanti  ex  forensi  usu  prope  quotidians  dicendi  exe 


^  Et  Tnetu  labor,  &c  "  And  my  exertions,  purely  and  faitlii 
ployed  in  the  dangers  of  private  individuals,  have  reaped  frc 
suffrages  a  most  ample  reward."  Some  conmientators  cons 
expressions  c(Ute  irUegreque  as  having  reference  to  the  Cincian 
which  advocates  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  fees  or  presei 
their  clients,  (vid.  Legal  Index.)  The  allusion,  however,  seems 
general  one,  to  professional  fidelity  and  [freedom  from  coi 

'  Propter  dilatumem  comitiorum,  "  On  accoimt  of  the  adjoi 
of  the  comitia."  The  comitia  were  adjourned,  L  e.  stopped,  i 
off  to  another  day,  for  various  reasons.  Any  magistrate  of  < 
greater  authority  than  the  one  who  presided,  might,  as  wel 
latter,  take  the  auspices  before  the  meeting  was  held,  especial 
wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being  pas 
such  magistrate,  therefore,  declared  that  he  had  heard  thundei 
lightning,  the  comitia  was  broken  off,  and  deferred  to  anotl 
The  same  result  was  produced  if  any  person,  while  they  were 
was  seized  with  epilepsy,  if  a  tempest  arose,  if  a  tribune  of  tl 
mons  interposed  his  veto,  &c. 

*  Ter  prcEtor  prim/us,  &c.  "  I  was  thrice  declared  first  praeto 
the  centuries,"  i.  e.  twice  at  the  two  comitia  that  were  broken 
the  third  time  when  he  was  actually  elected.  The  number  of 
at  this  time  was  eight.  He  was  called  prcetor  primus,  or  first 
who  had  the  largest  number  of  votes,  and  the  result  of  the 
was  always  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  was  saic 
dare,  "to  declare"  the  result,  just  as  the  successful  candid 
said  renunciari.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that,  on  this  occasion 
had  many  persons  of  distinction  for  competitors,  and  yet  he  was  r 
first.  ( Vit.  Cis.  c.  9.)  [Moebius  is  wrong  in  rendering  prcetor 
prcetor  urhanus,  for  Cicero  never  was  prcetor  v/rhanus.  As  prs 
presided  over  trials  de  pecuniia  repetundis.  See  Rob.  F 
Steinmetz.I 

*  Centuriis  cunctis.  The  praetors  were  chosen  at  the  comiti 
riata,  as  were  also  the  consuls,  censors,  &c.  The  inferior  mag 
such  as  the  scdiles,  tribunes,  quaestors,  &c.,  were  elected  at  the 
tributa.  At  the  latter  of  these  comitia,  the  vote  of  each  citizen  c 
whereas  at  the  ceniuriata  the  centuries  of  the  different  classi 
09  such.  Thus,  there  were  193  centuries,  forming  six  classes, 
tbeee  the  first  and  riclieBt  claaa  conai&^ie^  oi  ^1  t«tL\.\maR.    If  1 
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nit  afferre :  certe,  ct,  si  quid  auctoritatis  in  me  est,  ^  ea 
id  eos  utar,  qui  earn  mihi  dederunt;  et,  si  quid  in 
»ndo  consequi  possum,  iis  ostendam  potissimum,  qui 
laoque  rei****  fiructum  suo  judicio  tribuenduin  esse  cen- 
runt.  (8.)  "Atque  iUud  in  primis  mihi  ketandum  jure 
)  Tideo,  quod  "  in  hac  insolita  mihi  ex  hoc  loco  ratione 
sndi,  causa  talis  oblata  est,  in  qua  ^'  oratio  deesse  nemini 
Bst.  Dicendum  est  enim  de  Cn.  Pompeii  singulari  exi- 
que  yirtute :  hujus  autem  orationis  ^^di&cilius  est  exitum, 


98  of  the  first- class  agreed,  the  affair  was  decided.  This  arrange- 
t,  which  dated  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  was 
aded  to  place  the  power  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes. 
ExcuBSUS,  on  second  Philippia] 

Et  qmd  dUis  prcncriberetU.  *'  And  what  course  of  conduct  you 
cribed  to  others."  The  course  prescribed  was  the  one  which  Cicero 
porsuedy  namely,  to  devote  their  earlier  efforts  to  the  concerns  of 
ids  and  clients,  imtil  the  experience  which  this  brought  along  with 
(titled  them  to  come  forwu*d  with  strong  claims  on  the  favour  of 
people. 

QtMHtum  vod  honoribut,  &c.  "  As  you  have  willed  there  should  be 
onr  conferring  honours  upon  me/'  i  e.  as  you  have  willed  should 
onezed  to  the  offices  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  mo. — Honori- 
lumdandis.  Literally,  **  in  assigning  honours."  Compare  the  cx- 
ation  of  Fabricius :  "  dum  honores  wdki  mandatis"  The  common 
has  mandandum,  for  which  we  have  given  mandandU  with  Fabri- 
Emesti,  and  others,  on  the  authority  of  several  MSS. 
S  ad  agendum,  &c.  "  And  as  much  fitness  for  addressing  you,  as 
ilmost  daily  exercise  of  speaking  could  bring  to  a  man  of  indus- 
la  habits,  from  the  practice  of  the  bar,"  i  e.  to  one  who  has  thus 
«ea  merely  a  pleader  at  the  bar. 

fii  apud  eo8  tetor,  &c.    '*  I  will  exert  it  in  presence  of  those."    The 
WD.  is  to  the  Roman  people  assembled  in  comitia. 
Vieendo.    This  serves  to  explain  ad  agendunif  in  the  previous  part 
le  sentence,  with  which  it  is  synonymous. 

Fnutwn.  The  recompense  sdluded  to  was  the  pnctorship,  which 
ad  obtained  that  very  year,  a.u.c.  687. 

Atque,  iUud,  &c.  "  And  I  see  that  the  following  circumstance,  in 
ionlar  ought  with  good  reason  to  afford  me  a  ground  for  rejoicing," 
that  I  ought,  with  good  reason,  to  congratulate  myself  on  the 
whig  account. 

2n  hoc  vMolita  mihi,  &c.  "  In  this,  to  me  unusual,  mode  of  speak- 
Rram  the  place  where  I  now  stand,"  i  e.  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 
agoe  in  this  manner  and  from  this  place.  The  pronoun  hoc,  with 
indieatee  the  gesture  of  the  orator. 

Omtio.  **  Eloquence."  The  subject  is  so  noble  and  grand,  as  of 
f  to  mpply  an  abundant  flow  of  language. 

S^feumm  at  exitwm,  &c.  Cicero's  harangue  here  will  remind  the 
IvA  (^tlie  exor^um  ofLyaias,  in  the  speech  aga\nat•'Ett&\•o%^;\i^Ti^'^* 
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quam  principium  invenire.     Ita  mihi  non  tarn  ^  copia, 
modus  in  dicendo  qusBrendus  est. 

II.  (4.)  Atque,  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficiscatur,  ^ 
haec  omnis  causa  ducitur:  bellum  grave  et  pericu 
^vestris  vectigalibus  atque  sociis  a  duobus  potenti 
regibus  infertur,  *Mithridate  et  Tigrane;  ^quorum 
reHctus,  ^  alter  lacessitus,  occasionem  sibi  ad  occup 
7Asiain  oblatam    esse  arbitratur.      ^Equitibus  Ko: 


O^c  dp^aaOai  ftoi  SoKti  diropov  iTvaif  S»  dv^peg  dueatrrai  .   . 
travffaffOai  Xiyovri, 

^  Copia.    '*  An  abundant  supply  of  materials." — Modut. 
limit"  . 

^  Unde  kac  omnis  causa  ducUur.  "  Whence  the  whole  of  ti 
posal  is  derived."  We  have  adopted  dttcUur ;  dicUur  is  ezhil 
the  common  text. 

"  Veatris  vectigalibus  aique  sociis.  "  Against  jour  tributar 
aUies.**  The  vectigdUs  were  they  who  paid  taxes  or  tribute  in  t 
duce  of  their  lands ;  the  stipendiarii,  on  the  contrary,  in  mone^ 
former  were  in  a  better  condition  than  the  latter,  since  the  pro 
of  produce  paid  by  them  depended  always  on  the  nature  of  tl 
being  less  in  yean^  of  scarcity  than  in  those  when  the  harvee 
abundant :  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  stipendiarii,  the  amot 
always  the  same  one  year  with  another.  Consult  Ernesti,  CI 
s.  V.  sti/pendiariuSf  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

*  Mithridate  et  Tigrane.  The  former,  king  of  Pontus,  the  1 
Armenia.  Tigranes  was  son-in-law  to  Mithridates.  Consult  Hi 
Index. 

*  Quorum  alter  rdidus.  "  The  one  of  whom  being  left  umr 
after  defeat/'  i.  e.  not  being  pushed  further  after  his  dei^t ;  the 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  not  being  followed  up.  The  allusi 
Mithridates,  who,  after  being  repeatedly  overcome  by  Luculli 
again  become  powerful,  the  Roman  general  not  being  able  to  fo 
his  successes,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
Part  of  his  army  had  been  discharged  and  disembodied,  the  rei 
transferred  to  Glabrio.  Compare  the  end  of  chapter  9  :  "  Ilic 
iUo  m,alo,**  &c. 

*  Alter  lacessitus.  "  The  other  provoked  by  your  arms,"  I  e. 
to  action  by  the  movements  of  Lucullus.  This  is  a  mere  i 
oratorical  exaggeration.  The  truth  was,  Mithridates  and  Tigran 
on  the  point  of  entering  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with  their  whol< 
when  Lucullus  marched  into  Armenia.     (Plut.  Vit.  LucvU.  c.  2 

^  Asiam.  The  Roman  province  of  Asia  is  here  meant,  compi 
ing  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia.  Consult  Gleographical  Ii 
The  revenues  of  this  province  were  extremely  rich,  and  hei 
tempting  nature  of  the  prize.  Compare  the  remark. cf  Mai 
"  Asiam  cujus  certissima  et  magna  vectigalia" 
"  £guitibus  Rampants.  The  Roman  knights,  or  equites,  farm 
public  revenues    from    the  cenaota. — Uonrt^jlimmia  viris.     "i 
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meatiasimia  viris,  afferuntur  ex  Asia  quotidic  liters, 
quorum  magns  res  aguntur,  in  vestris  vectigalibus  cxer- 
ndis  ^°occupat8D;  "qui  ad  me,  pro  ncccssitudino,  qua)  mihi 
t;  cum  illo  ordine,  causam  rei  publico)  "  pcriculaque  rcrum 
arum  detulerunt :)  (5.)  "  Bithynia*,  qua?  nunc  vestra  pro- 
acia  est,  vicoB  exustos  esse  complurcs :  "  regnum  Ario  oar- 
nis,  quod  flnitimiun  est  vestris  vectigalibus,  totum  esse  in 
tstium  potestate :  Lucullum,  magnis  rebus  gestis,  ^^  ab  eo 


noonble  daas  of  men.*'  Cicero,  himsulf  of  equestrian  origin,  always 
es  this  and  similar  language  in  speaking  of  the  equites. 
'  Quorum  magjuB  rea  offuntiir,  &c.  "  Largo  sums  belonging  to  whom 
enow  at  stake  there,  being  vested  by  them  in  the  farming  of  your 
fanues."  The  equites,  or,  as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  pub- 
mif  had  purchased  the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Asia  from  the 
Dion^  for  a  lazge  amount,  and  were  to  look  to  the  actual  collection 
'  those  revenues  for  reimbursement  and  profit.  Tho  large  simis  of 
Megr,  thtui  advanced  by  them  to  tho  state,  were  endangered  by  the 
wpsot  of  war,  since  success  on  the  part  of  the  foe,  and  the  conse- 
Mrt  lavaging  of  the  fields,  would  impair  of  course  the  productiveness 
f  the  province,  and  lessen  materially  the  chances  of  repayment. 
*  Oeaipata.  **  Vested.*'  Equivalent  here  to  collocaice.  Compare 
^Fktec  21:  "Pecuniam  adoUacentvZOf  grandi  fenore,  fiducia  tamen 
iifta)  occupavisti  f*  and  also  In  Verr.  1,  36  :  "  Pecunias  occvparat 
miwmuloa,  et  ayngrapkas  fecerat" 

^  Qm,  '*  These.** — Pro  nccessitudine,  &c.  "  On  account  of  tho  inti- 
4e  connexion  which  exists  between  me  and  that  order."  Cicero,  as 
)  have  already  remarked,  was  himself  of  equestrian  family.  Com- 
n  Pro  Bab,  6  :  *'  Vo9  equites  Bomani  videte :  scitU  me  ortum  a  vobia." 
^euuUudine.  Because  Cicero  himself  was  of  equestrian  rank,  (Muni- 
wKi  €que»  JjJVTss,)  and  because  he  always  favoured  them.] 
I*  Puieuiaque  rerum  suarwn.  ^  And  tho  dangers  to  which  their 
into  fortunes  are  exposed." 

"  BilhynieB.  Consult  Geographical  Index. — Quce  nunc  vestra  pro- 
MJa  mt,  **  Which  is  now  a  province  of  yours."  Nicomedes,  the  last 
TBROgn  of  Bith3niiai  had,  by  his  will,  made  the  Koman  people  his 
in.  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  bequest  was  gratitude  to  the 
nnaQs,  for  having  been  restored  to  liis  dominions  by  Sylla  after 
Kfing  been  driven  out  by  Mithridates.  (Euiiior.  6,  6.— Afpian, 
.lf.7.) 

^  Regnum  Arioharzanis.  Cappadocia.  Ariobarzanos  was  thrice 
Rvn  from  his  throne  by  Mithridates.  The  first  and  second  time  he 
ii  restored  by  Lucullus,  the  third  by  Pompey.  The  period  alluded 
0  in  the  text  is  that  which  intervened  between  his  second  expulsion 
ttiftul  restoration,  and  during  which  Mithridates  had  again  become 
pcwtrfiil,  in  consequence  of  the  recall  of  Lucullus.  (Appian,  B.  S.  48. 
-j4  A  M,  10,  «^.) 

Aheo  hdlo  dtscedere.   It  was  now  about  eight  years  since  Lucullus 
^w  lent  to  the  Mitiiridatic  war  *  and  he  had,  during  this  period,  by 
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bello  discedere  ^  huic  qui  successerit,  non  satiB  esse  panfeom 
ad  tantum  bellum  administrandum :  'unum  ab  omnibu 
sociis  et  civibus  ad  id  bellum  imperatorem  depoBci  atqne 
expeti:  eundem  hunc  unum  ab  nostibus  metui,  pneteitt 
neminem. 

(6.)  ^  Causa  qus3  sit,  videtis :  nxmc,  quid  f^ndum  st; 
considerate.  Pnmum  mihi  videtur  *  de  genere  BeUi,  deinde 
de  magnitudine,  turn  de  imperatore  deligendo  esse  dioefr 
dum.— Genus  est  belli  ejusmodi,  quod  mazime  vestroi 
animos  excitare  atque  inflammare  ^  ad  studium  persequendi 
debeat:  ^in  quo  agitur  popuH  Bomani  gloria,  quaB  vol» 

a  series  of  brilliant  successes^  acquired  for  himwelf  a  high  militaiy  npo* 
tatioD.  He  had  driven  Mithridates  out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontoi^  ni 
gained  several  memorable  victories  over  him  and  his  son-in-law  TlgnoK 
His  success,  however,  occasioned  envious  feelings  at  Rome^  aod  it  «i 
alleged  against  him,  that  he  had  not  pushed  the  war  with  vigour  «gH 
either  Mithridates  or  Tigranes,  that  he  might  furnish  a  pretext  for 
being  still  continued  in  command.  His  army,  besideB,  had  ben 
restless  and  mutinous,  from  the  perpetual  fatigues  to  wMch  th^  wtn 
exposed,  but  principally  from  the  factious  arts  of  Clodius,  brouMMi* 
law  to  LucuUus,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  conceiYed  InmHif 
neglected  by  the  commander.  The  disafiPection  of  the  troops  wu  lA 
farther  increased  by  an  unlucky  defeat  of  Triarius,  one  of  the  Ksfr 
tenants  of  Lucullus,  who,  in  a  rash  engagement  with  Mithridatei^  mi 
destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  and  the  best  of  his  troops.  A* 
soon,  therefore,  as  they  heard  that  Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  preyioni 
year,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  had  actually  arrived  in  AAi 
they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  follow  LucnUm  Of 
longer,  declaring  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  his  soldiers. 

1  Huic  qui  siLccesserit,  &c.  "  That  the  individual  who  has  saooeedad 
him  is  but  ill  prepared  for  the  management  of  so  important  a  wir." 
The  allusion  is  to  Glabrio,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lucottiai 
The  words  non  aatia  esse  paratum  ostensibly  refer  to  the  inadeqmto 
state  of  his  resources ;  but  they  contain  also  a  covert  allusion  to  Ui 
mental  incapacity.  Cicero  {Brut.  68)  describes  Qlabrio,  as  "tecttt 
ipsius  naturaj  nefflifj/ensque."  The  student  will  mark  the  force  of  thi 
subjunctive  mood  in  8v,cces8erit.  The  speaker  gives  merely  the  !«• 
giiage  of  rumour,  and  does  not  state  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knoV' 
ledge,  that  Glabrio  has,  by  this  time,  actually  assumed  the  command. 
So  that  qui  successerit  means,  in  truth,  "  who  is  said,  by  this  time^  to 
have  succeeded  him."  In  place  of  successerit  some  r€»d  nccftmrit, 
which  last  Hotomann  endeavours  to  defend,  as  exposing  the  iagoDMi 
with  which  Glabrio  seized  the  command,  when  superseding  Lucull* 
[And  this  is  supported  by  the  v^aQirdawv  of  Dio.  Cass.]  But  nteetmr^ 
IS  every  way  preferable. 
'  Unum.     "  That  one  individual.'*    Alluding  to  Pompey.— itaA»    . 

hunc  unvm,  &c.     "  That  thrift  Baiiie  oiafe  Ssi^^v^^xsai  Sa  ^^sAsod  by  A»    j 

enemy,  no  one  besides." 
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b  nu^oribiis,  cum  magna  in  rebus  omnibus,  tum  summa  in 
e  militari  tradita  est;  agitur  salus  sociorum  atque  ami- 
orumy  pro  qua  multa  majores  Testii  magna  et  gravia  bclla 
^esseront :  aguntur  7  eertissima  populi  Bomani  vectigalia  et 
laxima:  ^uibus  amissis,  ^et  pacis  omamenta,  et  subsidia 
elli  requiretis :  aguntur  bona  multorum  civium,  quibus  est 
a  Tobis  et  ipsorum  et  rei  publico)  causa  consulendum. 
HI.  (7.)  Et  quoniam  semper  appetentes  gloria)  praeter 
eteras  gentes  atque  avidi  laudis  fuistis,  ^°  delcnda  vobis  est 
la  macula,  Mithridatico  bello  superiore  suscepta,  quo) 
enitus  jam  insedit  ac  nimis  inveteravit  in  populi  Eomani 


*  Cauta  qua  tU,  "  What  is  the  nature  of  our  cause,**  i.  e.  what  ia 
be  nature  of  the  disouBsion  which  now  claims  your  attention. 

*  IM  ffenere  beUL     **  Of  the  character  of  the  war." 

*  Ad  Mtudium  veneqtiendi,  [**  To  a  desire  to  pursue  it  to  the  end.*^ 
Smm  words  are  omitted  in  the  common  text,  but  supplied  by  Gncvius 
■d  Emesti  from  MSS. 

*  /»  quo  offitwr,  &c.  "  For  in  it  the  glory  of  the  Roman  people  is  at 
ftika"    In  quo,  b^pnning  the  clause,  is  equivalent  to  nam  in  eo. 

'  CarttMrima  vectigalia  et  maxinui,  **  The  surest  and  most  important 
■miiiea."  Elsewhere  {De  Leg.  Agr,  2,  29)  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Cam- 
•man  vectigalia  as  the  surest  and  the  best :  **An  ignoratiSf  cetera  ilia 
wgin^/ica  popuU  Romani  vectigalia,  perlevi  tcepe  momento  fortunce,  incli- 
mtume  temporis  pendere  t  Quid  tios  Asia  portus,  quid  Syrice  rura  quid 
■Ma  trantmarina  vectigalia  juvabunt,  tenuissima  aiupicione  prcedonum 
mt  kodium  ii^jectat  At  vero  hoc  agri  Campani  vectigal  cum  ^usraodi 
t,  mi  domi  ait,  et  omnibus  praxidiis  oppidorum  tegatur :  tum  neque  hcUU 
nfeUmn,  nee  fructibus  varium,  nee  ccdo  oc  loco  calamitosum  esse  solef." 

*  Et  pacis  omamenta,  &c  *'  You  will  have  to  seek  anew  for  both 
ha  ornaments  of  peace,  and  the  sinews  of  war,"  i  e.  you  will  miss, 
"oa  will  feel  the  want  of  what  constitute  the  ornaments  of  peace,  &c. 
i£  EvLLUB  (c.  29) :  **  Pacis  omamenium,  suhsidium  belli,  fwndam>entwni 
tttSgaUium :"  and  chapter  6  of  the  present  speech :  "Si  et  belli  utilita- 
mttpaeis  dignitatem  sustimsre  vuUis" 

*  A  vobis  €t  ipsorum,  &c  In  the  early  editions,  and  in  most  MSS. 
n  find  a  vobis  et  imperatoribus  rei  pvMica  consulendum.  Lambinus 
ibtaiiied  the  reading  in  the  text  from  three  MSS.,  and  it  has  been 
idopted  by  Grsevius,  Emesti,  and  others.  Emesti  remarks :  "  Ego  vero 
■Mfam  causam  idoneam  video  quare  hie  imperaiores  popvli  Bomani  com- 
fnmmintwr,  cum  de  wno  deligendo  agatur,  et  quidem  per  popvlum  Roma- 
MMi.''  [Cicero  uses  the  preposition  with  a  vobis  to  guard  against 
■nUguily,  otherwise,  vobis  consulendum  would  be  correct  Latinity.] 

^^  DeUnda  vobis,  &c     "  That  stain,  contracted  in  the  previous  Mith- 
ridrtic  war,  must  be  effaced  by  you,  which  has  now  sunk  deeply  in, 
^  grown  too  old  on  the  name  of  the  Roman  people."  /nreterosco,  meana 
^Mly,  "to  grow  old  in,"  "to  gather  strength  "by  age  or  VonfeJ'  *'\ft 
ifoome  deeply  rooted,  "  &c. 
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nomine :  ^  quod  is,  qui,  *  uno  die,  tota  Asia, '  tot  in  c; 
bus,  uno  nuntio,  *  atque  una  literarum  significal^one, 
Eomanos  necandos  trucidandosque  denotavit,  non 
adhuc  poenam  nullam  suo  dignam  scelere  suscepit,  ^ 
illo  tempore  annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesimum  regn&t 
regnat,  ut  se  non  Fonto,  "^  neque  CappadocisB  latebris 
tare  velit,  sed  emergere  *e  patrio  regno,  atque  in 
vectigalibus,  hoc  est,  in  Asiae  luce  versari.  (8.)  ] 
adhuc  ita  vestri  cum  illo  rege  contenderunt  imperato 


^  Quod  is,  &c.  ''  That  he,"  &c.  Referring  to  Mithridates, 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Romans  in  Asia.  This  mona 
secret  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  his  Asiatic  provinces,  e 
them  to  massacre,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  receipt  of  these 
tions,  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  their  several  districts, 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  to  leave  their  bodies  without  the 
burial.  (Appian,  B.  M.  22.)  Plutarch  makes  the  number 
this  occasion  to  have  been  150,000.  {Vit.  SyU.  c  24.) 
Maximus  (9,  2,  3)  gives  it  as  80,000,  which  is  probably  net 
truth.  This  event  occurred  in  the  consulship  of  Sylla  and  Q.  F 
Rufus,  A.U.C.  666 ;  B.C.  88. 

'  Utw  die.  The  massacre  took  place  on  the  same  day  thi 
the  cities  of  Asia.  The  interval  of  thirty  days  was  preset 
order  that  the  secret  intelligenpe  might  be  communicated  in 
the  more  distant  cities.  The  messengers  would  have  time  to 
in  thirty  days,  and  all  would  then  be  prepared  to  act  in  concei 

•  Tot  in  civltatihua.  Appian  {B.  M.  23)  enimierates  severs 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  which  obeved  the  cruel  directions  of  Mit 
and  mentions  also  the  different  ways  in  which  the  order  was  e 
Temples  and  altars  afforded  no  refuge.  The  only  two  sta 
remained  faithful  to  the  Romans,  amid  the  general  defectio 
followed  this  disaster,  were  Magnesia  and  Rhodes. 

*  Atque  mm,  literarum  dgnificatione.     "  And  by  the  import  of 
letter."    The  confidential  messenger  had  a  letter,  or  general 
which  he  showed  to  each  of  the  governors  of  the  cities. 

*  Civea  Romanoa,  &c.  "  Marked  out  Roman  citizens  for  butcl 
death."  Ti-ucido  is  to  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  cri 
butcher,  &c.  from  tauro-ccedo. 

•  Sed  ah  illo  tempore,  &c.  "  But  is  now  reigning  for  the  twei 
year  from  that  period."  This  oration  was  delivered  A.U.C.  6€ 
massacre  took  place  a.u.c.  666. 

^  Neque  Oappadocice  latebris.  "  Nor  in  the  retreats  of  Cap] 
The  term  latebrce  refers  to  the  inland  situation  of  this  count 
pared  with  the  other  regions  that  border  upon  Pontus.  Thu 
TiDS :  "  Quia  gentium  universarum,  quce  Pontum  accolunt,  una 
introrsus  recedit:**  and  also  Cicero  (Agr.  2,  21),  "In  Pap. 
tenehris,  atque  in  Cappadocice  solitvdine." — [OccuUarey  emergert 
phors  from  the  setting  and  rising  of  a  star :  the  same  idea  i 
OB  in  A  sice  luce  versari.] 
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mo  diDmgnia  victoriffi,  non  victoriam  reportarent.  Trium- 
flrTit  "*L.  Muiena  de  Mithridate,  duo  fortissimi  viri,  et 
mini  imperatores .-  sed  ita  triumphanmt,  ut  ille  "  pulsus 
pantusqaeregnaret.  Yerumtamen  illis  imperatoribus  laus 
b  triboenda,  ^  quod  egerunt :  venia  danda,  quod  reli- 
Brant :  propterea  quod  ab  eo  bello  Sullam  in  Italiam  ^^res 
Lblica,  ^^Murenam  Sulla  revocavit. 

rV.  (9.)  MiTHBiDATES  autem  ^  omne  reliquum  tempus, 
ox  ad  oblivionem  veteris  belli,  sed  ad  comparationem  novi 


*  Bpatrio  regno,  Pontos.  Mithridates  was  the  seventh  monarch  of 
e  naxne  that  ruled  over  this  country. — Atmie  in  vettris  vecHgali- 
%  Soe*  "And  to  cany  on  his  operations  in  me  midst  of  your  tribu- 
ile%  {hat  is,  in  the  most  brilliant  realms  of  Asia.''  The  force  of  Ittce, 
thifl  olause^  is  apparent  from  its  being  contrasted  with  latebris  occvl- 
rs.  Cknnpare  J^.  ad  Quvni.  Fratr.  1,  1,  2 :  **  Istam  vvrtwtem  non 
ttn  M  tei^nit,  neque  ene  abdUamy  sed  in  htce  Atice,  in  ociUia  claris- 
mmwrowneia,  cUque  in  a/wrtbus  ommvm gentium  eaee pontam" 

*  jSuignia  vietoricB.  ''The  badges  of  victory,"  i  e.  standards  and 
bflr  emblems  of  success.  Some  commentators  consider  the  allusion 
I  he  to  triumphs,  but  erroneously. — Non  victoriam.    "  Not  victory 

*  L,  Mwrma,  L.  licinius  Murena  was  the  lieutenant  of  Sylla.  [He 
t  wtm  who  l»oke  the  treaty ;  seizing  his  opportunity  when  Mithridates 
M  engaged  in  war  with  the  Colchians  and  Bosporani,  he  made  a 
ndden  inroad  into  Cappadocia  and  rifled  the  temples  of  an  immense 
liis  of  booty.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  utterly  routed  by  Mithri- 
Irtsi  and  diriven  into  Phrygia,  where  he  gained  assistance  from 
LGaUnins.] 

^  Pwinu  svperaiusque  regnaret,  '^  Though  repulsed  and  vanquished, 
tinieigned." 

"  Oiod  egerwfU,  "For  what  they  did,"  i  e.  propter  id  qttod  egerimt. 
-Qmid  rdiquenmt,  ''For  what  they  left  undone."  Matthias  considers 
■mI  a  conjunction  here,  and  after  rdiquerunt  understands  Mtthridatem. 
ne  oonetruction  we  have  adopted  is  much  simpler.  If  quod  be  a  con- 
^netion  with  reUqtbertmtf  it  must  also  be  a  conjunction  with  egenmt, 
Ihu  which  nothing  can  be  more  awkward. 

"  Ret  puMica.  "  The  state  of  public  affairs  at  home."  The  successes 
rf  ilM  Marian  faction  at  home  induced  Sylla  to  return  to  Italy.  He 
■ids  (me  treaty  with  Mithridates ;  and  Murena,  his  lieutenant,  when 
tMlled  by  him,  made  another.  Hence,  in  strictness,  the  present  was 
ttstliird  Mithridatic  war. 

^  Muirenam  SvUa  revoca/vit.  Sylla  had  pressing  occasion,  very  pro- 
Wr,  for  all  these  troops  in  Italy.  According  to  Plutarch  (who 
dtuned  his  information  from  the  commentaries  of  Sylla),  he  had  to 
^Bonnter  on  his  return  home,  upon  this  occasion,  fifteen  generals, 

^  had  under  them  not  less  than  twenty-five  legvoiw.      (^Vit.  ^uE, 

*  {kma  rdigwtm  tem^pus,    Refemng  to  the  interval  between  \\ie  ^*i>^ 
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contulit :  ^  qui  posteaquam  maximas  sBdificasset  om 
classes,  exercitusque  permagnos,  quibuscimque  ex 
potuisset,  comparasset ;  et  se  ^  Bosporanis,  finitii 
bellum  inferre  simulasset ;  usque  in  Hispaniam  'le/ 
literas  misit  ^ad  eos  duces,  quibuscum  turn  belli 
bamus :  ut,  cum,  duobus  in  locis  disjunctissimis  ma 
diversis,  'uno  consilio  a  binis  hostiimi  copiis  bell 
marique  gereretur,  ^  vos,  ancipiti  contenfcione  dial 


parture  of  Murena  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by  the  Roc 
compa/rationem  rum.    **  To  preparations  for  a  new  one.** 

^  Qui  poateaquamf  &c  "  For  after  he  had  built  and  equi 
Qui  beginning  a  clause  is  here  equivalent  to  Ule. 

'  Bosporamis,  ''Against  the  inhabitants  on  the  Bospon 
people  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  are  meant^  who  had  rerc 
him  to  the  Romans. 

^  LegcUos.  L.  Magius  and  L.  Fannins,  expatriated  citizens 
and  belonging  to  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  fled  to  Mithri 
had  persuaded  him  to  send  them  as  ambassadors  to  Sertorius 
of  the  Marian  party,  who  was  now  very  powerful  in  Spain. 
B,  M.  68.)  Asconius,  in  his  comments  on  the  first  oratic 
Verres,  (c.  34,)  remarks  as  follows:  **Hi  trcmrfugoR  factif  a 
exercitUf  apud  MithridcUem  agentest  oh  eodem  rege  ad  Sertw 
erant  de  puciscmda  aocietcUe  belli  achersw  Romcmos :  quos  in 
positoSf  et  ad  Sertorium  festincmtes,  et  hastes  jtidicavercU,  et  ii 
mando/verat  senaius" 

*  Ac  Uteras.  "And  letters,"  i  e.  proposals  or  despatc! 
MSS.  vary  considerably  here.  Some  have  JScbataniSf  which  if 
iiig  adopted  in  the  common  text,  others  EUctamis,  Electari 
tanisy  ac  literas.  This  latter  reading  has  been  adopted  by 
Orellius,  and  others.  It  is  certainly  far  preferable  to  Echoic 
Ecbatana,  in  Media,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  1 
dates,  or  even  Tigranes. 

^  Ad  eos  duces.  Referring  to  Sertorius  and  his  followers.  ' 
mander  had  formed  a  senate,  composed  of  the  senators  proe 
Sylla,  as  well  as  others  of  his  own  choosing,  and  endeavoured 
possible  respect,  to  imitate  the  form  of  government  at  hoi 
leaders  referred  to  were,  besides  himself,  his  lieutenants  i 
officers. — Duobus  in  locis.     Pontus  and  Spain. 

•  Uno  consilio.  "With  one  plan  of  operations." — A  bini 
copiis.  The  distributive  numerals  are  used  with  words  whicl 
singular,  or  whose  singular,  as  in  the  present  instance,  has  t 
signification  from  the  pluraL  (Zumpt,  L.  Q.  p.  72.)  This  i 
use  in  translating :  thus  duce  litercBf  "  two  letters  of  the  alph 
bince  Uteroe,  "  two  epistles."  Tria  vesHmenta,  "three  pieces  of 
but  tema  vestimenta,  "  three  suits  of  clothing."  QucUtior  cct8t\ 
fortresses,"  or  "  castles,"  but  guaiema  castra,  "  four  camps,"  J 

'   Vos,  ancipiti  cdrUentione  districti,  &c.     "You,  embarrat 
contest  on  both  sides,  might  have  to  contend  at  the  risk  of 
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mno  dimicaretis.  (10.)  ^  Scd  tamcn  alterius  partis  peri- 
iittm,  Serfcorianffi  atquo  Ilisponiensis,  qua)  niulto  plus 
Imuunenti  ac  robons  habcbat.  ^^Cn.  Pompeii  divino 
nsilio  ac  sinmilari  virtute  depulsum  est :  "  in  altera  parte 
i  res  a  Lucmlo,  summo  viro,  est  administrata,  ut  "  mitia 
a  gestamm  rerum  magna  atque  prseclara,  non  fclicitati 
18,  sed  yiituti;  ^hsBC  autem  extrcma,  qua)  nuper  acci- 
inint,  '^non  culps,  sed  fortunss  tribuenda  esse  vidcautur. 
id  de  Lncullo  mcsm  ^  alio  loco,  et  ita  dicam,  Quirites,  ut 


bl  for  ihe  very  ezistence  of  your  empire.  Districti  is  here  equivalent 
U  amgustiaa  redacH,  Some  read  dettricH,  others  dUtracti,  but  both 
e  inferior. 

•  8td  tamen  alteriiu  partist  &c.  **  The  danger,  however,  which 
nttoned  on  one  side,  from  Sertorius  and  Spain."  Manutius  suspecl.' 
twardB  Sertoriano!  atque  Bttpcmienns  of  being  a  gloss. 

'  FkmamenH  ac  robons,  **  Of  stability  and  strength."  Owing. 
tultf,  to  the  military  talents  of  Sertorius. 

"  (Sk  PompeU  divino  coruUio,  &c.  "  Was  repelled  by  the  godlike 
liom  and  unequalled  valour  of  Cneius  Pompelus."  Sertorius  wan 
)  bettor  general  of  the  two,  and  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the 
aoliAiy  of  some  of  his  followers,  would  most  likely  have  proved 
Mrior  in  the  contest  Cicero  had  the  consulship  in  view,  and  his 
Wt,  therefore,  was  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  })eople  by  extolling 
ir  fiiTOUxite,  and  secure  also  by  this  means  the  friendship  of 
npey. 

^  /»  aUera  parte.  "  In  the  opposite  quarter.  Kef  erring  to  Asia. — 
reta  Zt,  LueuUo,  &o.  Cicero's  object  is  to  depreciate  Lucullus,  in 
portion  as  he  seeks  to  elevate  the  character  of  Pompey.  He 
Mgn  this,  however,  with  great  adroitness,  for  he  appttrently  allows 
It  pndse  to  Lucullus,  but  then  there  is  always  something  added 
ieh  diminiflhefl  its  force.  Whereas,  in  Pompey's  case,  his  com- 
idations  are  unbounded,  and  even  fulsome.  Lucullus,  like  Sor- 
OM,  waa  superior  to  Pompey  in  military  talents. 
'  IniUia  gestarum  rerum,  "'  Commencement  of  his  exploits."  Allud- 
to  the  earlier  movements  of  Lucullus  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
'  BcK  auiem  extrema,  "  These  latter  reverses,  however."  Mithri- 
m  hadf  on  the  departure  of  Lucullus,  not  only  regained  possession 
Pontni,  but  had  even  made  an  inroad  into  the  Roman  province  of 
Ik  He  had  defeated  also  the  lieutenants  of  Lucullus,  and  mad(>. 
Mdf  mastOT  of  a  lai^  part  of  Asia  Minor.    Compare  chapter  9. 

•  Nim  dd^cB,  sed  foHwncB.  **  Not  to  any  fault  of  his,  but  to  his  ill- 
taUi*  lliifl,  though  apparently  fair,  is  in  fact  very  invidiously 
ned.  CScero,  afterwards,  in  enumerating  the  qualities  of  an  able 
ml,  gires  good  fortune  a  very  conspicuous  place,  and  finds,  of 
w^  •  veiy  great  abimdance  of  it  in  his  favourite  Pompey. 

•  AUo  lorn.  He  returns  to  Lucullus  in  the  8th  chapter. — Oratione 
tn,    ''By  any  remariu  of  mine." 

L  2 
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neque  vera  laus  ei  detracta  oratione  nostra,  iiequ 
'  amcta  esse  videatur.  (11.)  De  vestri  imperii  ai 
atque  gloria,  quomam  is  est '  exorsus  orationis  meflB, 
quern  vobis  animum  suscipiendum  putetis. 

y.  Majobes  vestri  saspe,  ^  mercatoribus  ac  nayi 
injuriosius  tractatis,  bella  gesserunt:  yos,  ^tot 
Bomanorum  millibus  uno  nuntio  atque  uno  tempore : 
quo  tandem  animo  esse  debetis?  ^Legati  quod 
appellati  superbius,  Corinthum  patres  vestri,  totius  i 
lumen,  'exstmctum  esse  voluerunt :  vos  eimi  regem  i 
esse  patiemini,  qui  ^legatum  populi  itomani,  cons 
vinculis  ac  verberibus,  atque  omni  supplicio  excn 
necavit  ?     °  Bli  libertatem  civium  Bomanorum  imm 


^  Afficta  eue.     ''To  be  bestowed  upon  him."     Afingert 
means  to  add  by  framing,  devising;  or  inventing.   Compare  Pr 
c.  4  :  "  F(kciom,  ut  vnUUigaHe . . .  quid  error  affinxertt,   quid 

^  Exortui,  "  The  true  beginning." — Qtcem  vobU,  &c  **  Wlia< 
you  are  to  think  ought  to  be  entertained  by  you." 

^ Mercatoribui  ac  ncmcvla/rm,  &c  ''  Because  their  traden  t 
owners  were  treated  with  injustice."  The  mercatores,  am 
Romans,  remained  a  very  short  time  in  a  place,  visited  many  o 
and  were  almost  consttmtly  occupied  with  exporting  and  ii 
articles  of  merchandise.  The  negotiatores,  on  the  other  h 
mained  for  some  considerable  time  in  a  particular  spot. — Nam 
This  is  the  reading  of  Lambinus,  and  is  adopted  also  by  < 
Emesti,  and  others.  It  is  foimd  in  good  M^.  The  early 
have  na/victdaioribtu,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  ancient 
[The  navicularii  are  shipowners  who  bring  com  to  Rome,  or  wli 
Roman  general  may  be  stationed.] 

*  Tot  miUibua.  Plutarch,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  m 
niimber  150,000,  but  Valerius  Maximus  80,000. 

^  Legati  quod  erant  appellati  superbius,  &c.  "Because  tl 
bassadors  were  addressed  in  too  haughty  a  manner."  Cicero  pi 
lessens  the  nature  of  the  offence,  that  it  may  be  contrasted  t 
forcibly  with  the  conduct  of  Mithridates.  He  makes  it  to  hi 
merely  an  employment  of  haughty  language  on  the  part  of 
rinthians.  What  the  insult  really  was,  is  differently  repreeente 
ancient  writers,  and  nowhere  clearly  appears.  Strabo  (8,  p.  381, 
says,  that  filth  was  thrown  upon  the  Roman  ambassadors  froi 
the  houses  of  the  city,  as  they  were  passing  by :  Tivkg  < 
irpi<rj3iii)v  irapiovTiav  rfiv  oUiav  ahr&v,  I0dppii<rav  Kara 
popjiopov,  Livy,  on  the  other  hand  {EpU.  lib.  52),  states  that 
violence  was  offered  them :  "  CorirUmim  ex  tenatUi-caniuUo  dirx 
iln  Ugaii  Ronumi  vioUUi  erant" 

'  Bxttinctum,    Referring  grammatically  to  Iwmen.    Some  ; 
ttinctam,  agreeing  with  Goriutlium.    Corinth  was  destroyed  \ 
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011  tulerunt :  vos  vitam  ereptam  ne^ligetis  P  Jus  legationis 
rerbo Yiolatum  illi  persecuti  sunt:  ^^vos  legatum  omni  sup- 
Uoio  interfectum  relinquetis  ?  (12.)  Yidete,  ne,  ut  ilus 
nlcherrimum  Mt,  tantam  vobis  imperii  gloriam  relinquere; 
Ic  Tobis  turpissimum  sit,  id,  quod  accepistis,  tueri  et  con- 
eoraare  non  posse.  "  Quid,  quod  salus  sociorum  sum  mum  in 
criculmn  ao  discrimen  vocatur?  Eegno  expulsus  est 
UnobananeB  rex,  socius  populi  Bomani  atque  amicus :  im- 
imient  "duo  reges  toti  AsisB,  non  solum  vobis  inimicissimi, 
ed  etiam  yestris  sociis  atque  amicis :  civitates  autem  omnes, 
'eoncta  Asia  atque  G-rsecia,  vestnim  auxilium  exspectare 
iropter  pericuH  magnitudinem  coguntur:  "imperatorem  a 
roUs  cerium  deposcere,  cum  pr»sertim  vos  aHum  miseritis, 

tanM,  the  Roman  codbuI,  and  with  it  fell  the  Achaean  league.  Consult 
flta^nphical  Index. 

'  Z^gutem  populi  JRomami,  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  Manius  Aquilius, 
■Iko  had  defeated  the  slaves  in  Sicily.     He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the 

^^1  oominiBsioners  to  restore  to  their  kingdoms  Nicomedes  and 
barzanesy  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Mithridates.  His  haughty 
hiMHioixr  soon  brought  matters  to  an  open  rupture  with  that  monarch, 
no  defeated  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  conqueror  led  him  about 
pi  eonntij  on  an  aas,  and  obliged  him  by  blows  and  scourging  to 
pndrim,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assembled  spectators,  that  he  was 
pudni  Aquilius.  At  length  he  brought  him  to  Pergamus,  where  he 
pued  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  his  throat,  as  a  sarcasm  upon 
■•  mpidity  of  the  Romans.  (Appian,  B,  M.  21.— Plin.  B.  N,  83, 14.) 
.  'Jm  Uiertatem  cifomn,  &c.  "  They  brooked  not  even  an  infringe- 
Mnt  cf  the  personal  privileges  of  Roman  citizens." 

*  Ytrbo.  "  Only  by  word."  Compare  the  language  of  the  speaker 
^A  above  :  "LegoH  qmd  ercmt  appdUUi  tuperbius" — lUi  persecuti 
••t    •'They  avenged.^' 

''*  Vo$  legatum,  &c  "  Will  you  leave  unnoticed  an  ambassador  put 
Joderth  by  every  species  of  torture  T*  Before  relmqv£tu  some  editions 
pvp  imuUum  expressed,  but  it  arose  probably  from  a  mftrgitia.!  gloss. 
WikfiidU  18  far  better  without  the  presence  of  muiUum,  and  is  ele- 
-fMthr  opposed  to  persectUi  stmt, 

^  Qmm^  quod  saliu  sociorum,  &c  "  What  shall  I  say  of  this,  that  the 
Wktj  of  your  allies  is  brought  into  the  most  iomiinent  danger  f*  The 
Apna  in  qtad,  quod,  is  to  be  supplied  as  follows :  Quid,  dicam  de  hoc, 
ML 

^jDmo  regtM,    Mithridates  and  his  son-in-law  Tigranes. 

**  (Smckt  Asia  aique  Orcecia.    Weiske  considers  Asia  and  OrcBcia  as 
4iltiveB,  "throughout  all  Asia  and  Greece."     The  nominative,  hov/- 
**lr,  appears  neater,  "  the  whole  of  Asia  and  of  Greece." 
^* Imperatorem  cerium.     "A  particular  commander,**     'Pom'^e^. — 
^^NMk     Qhihrio,  the  consul  of  the  previous  year,  now,  oi  co>\Tis,c, 
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neque  audent,  neque  se  id  facere  ^summo  sine 
posse  arbitrantur.  (13.)  Vident  et  sentimit  hoc  id« 
vos, '  unum  yirum  esse  in  quo  summa  sint  omnia 
^  prope  esse,  (*quo  etiam  carent  sagrius,)  cujus  advc 
atque  nomine,  tametsi  ille  ad  ^  maritimum  belluix] 
tamen  ^impetus  hostium  represses  esse  intelligui 
tardatos.  Hi  vos,  ^  quoniam  libere  loqui  non  lic< 
rogant,  ut  se  quoque,  sicut  ceteranim  provincianu 
dignos  existimetis,  ^  quorum  salutem  tali  viro  conm: 
9  atque  hoc  etiam  magis,  quam  ceteros,  quod  ejui 


^  Summo  Bine  periculo.  The  risk  alluded  to  is  that  of  ofife 
commander  actually  appointed. 

'  Umm  vUmm.  Pompey. — In  qwi  vumma  sint  omnia.  " 
the  highest  qualities  centre/'  i  e.  the  highest  qualificatioi 
succes^ul  management  of  the  war. 

*  Prope.  Pompey  had  just  brought  the  war  with  the  pi 
successM  issue,  settling  many  of  them  in  the  little  towns  • 
He  was  now  employed  in  visiting  some  of  the  cities  of  the  es 

*  Quo  etiam  carent  cegrviu.  "  Wherefore  they  even  feel  th 
him  the  more  sensibly." 

'  Maritimum  heUvm,  "  The  war  with  the  Cilician  pirat 
power  of  the  pirates,  as  Plutarch  remarks  (Vit.  Pomp,  c  2^ 
foimdation  in  Cilicia.  Their  progress  was  the  more  dangeroui 
at  first  it  was  little  noticed.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  assv 
confidence  and  courage,  on  accoimt  of  some  services  which 
rendered  the  king.  Afterward,  in  the  interval  between  the 
second  Mithridatic  wars,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in  civil  c< 
the  very  gates  of  their  capital,  the  sea  was  left  unguarded, 
pirates  by  degrees  attempted  higher  things ;  not  only  attack! 
but  islands,  and  maritime  towns.  They  had,  in  various  places, 
ports,  and  watch-towers,  all  strongly  fortified.  The  number 
galleys  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and  the  cities  taken  to  four 
They  not  only  insulted  the  Romans  frequently,  but  also  in 
their  convoys,  and  made  prisoners  of  their  generals.  Nay, 
only  attacked  the  Romans  at  sea,  but  infested  the  great  re 
plundered  the  villas  near  the  coast.  Two  praetors,  Sextilius 
linus,  were  carried  off  with  all  their  servants  and  lictors ; 
daughter  of  Antonius,  a  man  who  had  been  honoured  with  a 
was  seized  by  them  as  she  was  going  to  her  country-house  near  1 
and  the  father  was  forced  to  pay  a  large  ransom  for  her  rela 
length,  by  the  Qabinian  law,  Pompey  was  sent  against  ti 
speedily  reduced  them  to  subjection  and  broke  up  their  hauntj 

*  Impetus  hostium.  Referring  to  the  forces  of  Mithridatc 
movements,  according  to  Cicero,  were  "  checked  and  retarded 
mere  knowledge  that  Pompey  was  in  Asia,  though  in  a  diflfereD 
the  country. 

^  Quoniam  libere  loqui  non  licet.    Through  fear,  namely,  of  < 
the  Romaji  commander  w\io  t'ken'ha.^c^V'^T^^  of  the  Mithridat 
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iam  homines  ^^  cum  imperio  mittimus,  ut,  etiam  si  ab 
efendant,  tamen  ipsorum  adventus  in  urbes  sociorum 
dltnm  ab  hostili  ezpugnatione  diferant.  "Hunc 
nt  antea,  nunc  prsBsentem  vident,  ^'tanta  tempe- 
tanta  mansuetudine,  tanta  humanitate,  ut  ii  beatissi- 
videantur,  apud  quos  ille  diutissime  commoratur. 
(14.)  QuABB,  si  propter  socios,  nulla  ipsi  injuria 
,  majores  ydstri  "  cum  Antiocho,  cum  Phuippo,  cum 
cum  Posnis  bella  gesserunt ;  quanto  vos  studio  con- 
'irjuriis  provocatos,   sociorum    salutem  ima  cum 


urn  iahUem  tali  viro  eommendetU,     "  Of  haviDg  their  safety 
by  you  to  such  an  individual*'    Literally,  **  whose  safety  you 

i  hoe  etiam  magis,  quam  ceteros,  ''And  on  this  account  even 
u  the  rather  deem  them  worthy  than  the  rest/'  i  e.  atqm  ut 
'■  §e  hoc  etiam  magie  dignoa  quam  ceteroe  eodoe,  &c, 
imperio.  ''With  nulitaiy  command.'* — Jpsorum  adverUuif 
le  entrance  of  these  same  individuals  into  the  cities  of  our 
tn,"  &C.  Literally,  "  the  entrances,"  &c.,  adventvs  being  the 
'e  pluraL  Among  the  Latin  writers,  abstract  and  verbal 
)  often  put  in  the  plural,  to  mark  that  the  action  designated 
e  at  various  times,  where  in  English  we  only  use  the  singular. 
;  audiebamt  antea.  Alluding  to  his  previous  operations  in 
Lea,  Spain,  &o.  Consult  Historical  Index. 
%  temperantia,  "  Of  so  much  self-control."  This  virtue  is 
K>sely  named  first,  that  it  may  be  contrasted  in  a  more 
agree  with  the  rapacity  that  characterised  the  other  Roman 

STB. 

Antiocho.  The  order  of  time  is  not  observed.  The  war  with 
iginians  should,  strictly  speaking,  have  been  named  first.  It 
;  A.U.O.  489,  and  the  ostensible  cause  was  the  lending  of  aid» 
*t  of  the  Romans,  to  the  Mamertines,  in  Messana,  who  had 
their  aid  against  the  forces  of  Carthage.  The  true  motive  to 
as  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  It  is 
dstory  the  First  Punic  War.  Next  in  order  was  the  contest 
p,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  the  third  of  that  name,  and 
be  confounded  with  the  father  of  Alexander,  who  lived  long 
rhe  Romans  made  war  upon  him  because  he  had  attacked 
lian's,  the  cJlies  of  the  republic.  This  occurred  a.u.c.  558. 
Ion  with  Antiochus  the  Great  took  place  A.T7.0.  562,  and  the 
m  terminated  by  his  defeat  and  submission  the  ensuing  year, 
meoted  with  the  war  against  the  .^tolians,  who  had  raised 
18  in  Greece  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  had  invited 
,  monarch  of  Syria,  to  their  aid. 

He  provocaioa.  "  Irritated  by  a  series  of  personal  iiyuries," 
w  oflTered,  not  to  your  allies,  but  to  yourselves. 
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imperii  yestri  dignitate  defendere;  ^pwBsertim  ( 
yestris  maximis  yectigalibus  agatur  ?  Nam  ceteran 
yinciarum  yectigalia,  Quirites,  'tanta  sxmt,  ut  iis  a 
proyincias  tutandas  yix  contenti  esse  possimus :  'As 
tam  opima  est  et  fertilis,  ^ut  et  ubertate  agror 
yarietate  fructumn,  et  magnitudine  pastionis,  et  mull 
earum  rerum,  qusB  ezportantur,  facile  ommbus  terr 
cellat.  Itaque  nsBC  yobis  proyincia,  Quirites,  si  ^  • 
utilitatem  et  pacis  dignitatem  sustinere  yultis,  non 
calamitate,  sea  etiam  a  metu  calamitatis  est  defe 
(15.)  Nam  ceteris  in  rebus,  ^oum  yenit  calamifa 
detrimentum  accipitur:   at  in  yectigalibus  non  sol 


^  PrcBsertim  cum,  &c.  "  Especially  when  your  most  impc 
venues  are  at  stake." 

^  Tcmta  simt.  *'Are  so  inconsiderable."  Tcmtala  here  e< 
to  tantiUa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  its  literal  meaning 
passage  is,  **  so  great^  and  no  greater."  Hence  arises  the  idea 
tiness  and  diminution.  Instwces  of  a  similar  usage  occur  i 
B,  O.  6,  34  :  "PrcBndii  tcmttim  est  ('there  is  so  small  a  gai 
ne  m/uru8  qwidem  cmgi  potest**  and  Cio.  Ep.  Ad,  Fam.  8,  10 : 
lum  tamivm  erU  ('  so  unimportant*)  ^^t  vos  atU  successores  sitsti 
sint" 

^  Asia.    Bef erring  to  the  Boman  province  of  that  name, 
note  7,  page  216. 

^  Ut  et  ubertate  agrormti,  &c.  Cicero  here  enimierates  the 
sources  of  Roman  revenue,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  th( 
grounds,  and  the  exports  generally. 

^  Et  betU  mtiUtatemf  &c.  "  To  uphold  both  the  means  of  t 
in  war,  and  of  digni^  in  peace.**  We  have  retained  the  comi 
ing  with  Emesti  and  many  others.  Grsevius  gives  ad  belU,  &x 
of  et  belli,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  and  jxiakea'stkstinere  red 
understood.    The  common  lection  is  more  Ciceronian. 

^  Oum  venit  calamitas,  '*When  calamity  has  actually  co 
vectigaltbus,  "In  the  case  of  your  revenues." — Affert  col 
"  Brings  ruinous  consequences  along  with  it." 

'  Pecora  rdinquimtur,  "  The  flocks  are  abandoned."  Servi 
commentary  (ad  Vi/rg.  Oeorg,  3,  64),  cites  this  passage  appare 
reads  pecua  from  pectt.    But  peciia  does  not  occur  in  any  of  tl 

^  MercatortMn  namgatio  conqmescU,  "  The  trading  of  the  i 
beeins  to  subside." 

^  Ita  neque  ex  porta,  &c.  Cicero  here  enumerates  the  tl 
cipal  sources  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  Bomaii  pro 
1.  Exportu.  "  From  the  .harbour,"  i  e.  from  duties  imposed  o 
and  imports.  2.  Ex  decumis,  **  from  tithes."  The  decwmce  we] 
part  of  com,  and  a  fifth  of  other  produce,  paid  by  those  who 
public  Jands. — 3.  Ex  scriptura.  "From  the  public  woods 
turea,    [Scriptv/ra,  a  tax  on  ca.tW<B  aJiXo^^^^  \a  ^g^ze  on  th 
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tog  maliy  Bed  etiam  metus  ipse  affert  calamitatem.  Nam 
I  hostiam  eopi»  non  longe  absimt,  etiam  si  irruptio  facta 
la  sit,  tamen  7pecora  reliiK^uuntur,  agricultura  deseritur, 
ffcatorum  navigatio  conquiescit.  9  Ita  neque  ex  portu, 
ne  ex  decumis,  neque  ex  scriptura  ^°  vectigal  conservari 
eat.  Quaie  8»pe  tonus  anni  iructus  uno  rumore  periculi, 
06  uno  belli  terrore  amittitur.  (16.)  Quo  tandem  animo 
)  flTJHtiTnatda  aut  eos,  ^^  qui  xectigalia  nobis  pensitant,  aut 
iquiezeircent  atquo  exigunt,  cum  duo  reges  cum  maximis 
iiB  prope  adaintP  cum  ima  excursio  equitatus  perbrevi 
tpoie  totiaB  anni  yecti^l  auferre  possit  r  ^'  cimi  ^ublicani 
iuias  maximas,  quas  m  "  salinis  babent,  quas  in  agri^s, 


Am  land,  the  most  ancient  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  revenue  of 
Etoman  state.  The  herdsmen  appearing  before  the  officer  enimie- 
1  to  him  the  number  and  kind  of  cattle  they  wished  to  feed;  he  took 
down  in  writing,  and  from  this  document  made  up  the  amount, 
16  the  name^  »cnptur<L  When  this  tax  was  paid  by  patricians  it 
tt^iad  pateueL] 

Vectigai  oontervcari  potest.  '*  Can  any  imposts  be  obtained."—  Totiun 
fntetut.  **  The  revenue  of  an  entire  year.'' 
Qui  vedigcUia  nobis  pensUa/nt.  '*  Who  pay  duties  unto  us." — Qui 
:aU  atque  exigwU.  "  Who  farm  and  collect  them." 
Cum  pvibUcam,  &c.  '*  When  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  think  that 
'  maixitain  at  great  risk,  the  very  numerous  bodies  of  slaves  whom 
'  have  employed  in  the  pasture-grounds,  in  the  fields,  in  the  har- 
%  and  custom-houses."  FamUia  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense, 
sooting  a  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  a  particular  master.  Com- 
>  ths  remark  of  Fbstus  :  **  FamiQi  origo  ah  Oscis  depmdet,  apud  quos 
if  ftmal  nomineibatwr,  unde  et  familia  vocaia," 
Salmii,  Anthon  reads,  saUibus ;  and  thus  remarks,  the  common 
)  his  soJJfiw,  ("  salt-works,")  but  no  other  trace  has  been  discovered 
kzefenoe  derived  from  salt-works  in  Asia  Minor;  and,  what  is  uf 
.  gieKter  weighty  if  we  retain  the  common  lection,  mention  will  only 
nads^  in  this  passage,  of  two  branches  of  revenue,  the  decwrnxz  and 
M  esB  pOfiMk,  while  the  third  branch,  tcriptwra,  will  be  passed  over 
Qnoe.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Lipsius  first  conjectured 
Avf  foE  mdvM»f  and  his  emendation  has  been  approved  of  by  Gro- 
ini^  Burmann,  Emesti,  Schiitz,  and  others,  and  admitted  by  some 
Qiflm  into  the  text.  We  have  followed  their  authority.  One  MSS. 
Umlinos's  has  vSbm,  Aldus  conjectured  salictiSf  as  referring  to 
I  pasture  grounds,  which  aboimded  with  groves  of  willows.  (?)  [I 
le  rartczed  miUnis,  there  is  no  occasion  that  the  three  species  of 
vma  should  be  continually  enumerated.  There  were  famous  salt 
nsi  in  Adtt»  (Pun.  xzzi  7,)  and  that  a  tax  was  collected  from  salt 
ionly  si  Rome,  (even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  kings,)  but  in  Asia, 
(Ua  from  Fr.  17,  D.  50.    PMica  vecttgalia  inteUigere  debemut^  <.x 

L  3 
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quae  in  portibus  atque  ^  custodiis,  magno  periculo  s 
arbitrentur  ?  Putatisne  vos  '  illis  rebus  frui  posse, 
qui  vobis  fiructui  sunt,  conservaveritis,  non  sol 
antea  dixi,)  calamitate,  sed  etiam  calamitatis  £ 
liberatos  ? 

VII.  (17.)  Ac  ne  illud  quidem  vobis  negligenc 
quod  mi  hi  ego  ^  extremum  proposueram,  cum  essem 
genere  dicturus,  quod  ^ad  multorum  bona  ciyiun 
norum  pertinet:  » quorum  vobis  pro  vestra  sapien 
rites,  habenda  est  ratio  diligenter.  'Nam  et  p 
^  homines  et  honestissimi  et  omatissimi,  ^  suas  rat 
copias  in  illam  provinciam  contulerunt:  quorum 
per  se  res  et  fortun»  curse  vobis  esse  debent.  I 
vectigalia  ^nervos  esse  rei  publicse  semper  duxin 
certe  ordinem,   qui  exercet  ilia,  firmamentum  c€ 


quibu8  vectigal  fiscus  capU :  quale  est  vectigal  partus ,  vd  vetudiA 
item  salmcurvm  et  metaUottim.] 

^  Otutodiia.  By  custodice  are  here  meant-  a  kind  of  costo 
where  a  number  of  persons,  generally  slaves,  were  statlone 
pvbUccmif  to  g^uard  against  evasion  of  the  taxes,  especial] 
8criptv/rce.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  the  persons  tl 
and  is  then  analogous  to  our  modem  expression,  '^cusl 
oflficers." 

*  lUis  rebus  frui  posse.  "  Can  reap  any  advantage  firom  thoi 
— Qm  vobis  fructui  stmt.  "Who  are  the  source  of  advantage 
L  e.  whose  exertions  enable  you  to  reap  this  advantage.  Thi 
text  has  fructuosi,  for  which  we  have  given  fructui,  the  readi 
of  the  MSS.  It  was  first  adopted  by  Lambinus,  and  aftei 
Graevius  and  others,  as  more  elegant  than  fructuosi. 

'  Extremum.  "As  the  last  point  on  which  to  touch." — { 
dicturus.     "  When  I  should  come  to  speak." 

*  Ad  vmUo^rwm  bona  civium.  The  individuals  here  mean 
Roman  knights,  who  farmed  the  Asiatic  revenues,  and  tho£ 
who  were  carrying  on  mercantile  operations  in  that  quarte 
which  classes  of  persons  had  lai^e  siuns  of  money  laid  out  i 
vince,  and  which  were  consequently  endangered  by  the  war. 

*  Quorum  vobis,  &c.  "For  whom  you,  in  your  wisdom, 
ought  to  have  an  especial  regard,"  i  e.  over  whose  interests  i 
carefully  to  watch. 

®  Nam  et  pvbUcani.  The  particle  et  ("both"),  is  here  o] 
deinde  ("and  in  the  next  place"),  at  the  commencement  of 
section. 

^  Homines  et  honestissimi,  &c.     "  Very  honourable  as  well 
ligent  men."     Ornatissimi  is  considered  by  some  to  refer  hei 
in  the  state.     It  has  relation  rather  to  general  information 
ligence  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  alluded  to. 

**  Suas  rationeSf  &c.    "  Have  txaswierceA.  vyS\\,\iQ,\r  busiaess  c 
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rdintun  recte  esse  dicemus.  (18.)  Deinde  ^°  ceteris  ex  ordi- 
ibns  homines  gnavi  et  industrii  portini  ipsi  in  Asia  "  nego- 
iantnr,  quibns  yos  absentibus  consulere  debetis :  "  partini 
oas  et  saonim  in  ea  proyincia  pecunias  magnas  collocatas 
al)6nt.  Exit  igitnr  nmnanitatis  vestne,  maguum  corum 
inum  nmnerom  calamitate  ^^prohibere:  sapienti®,  videre, 
ndtomin  dvium  calamitatem  a  re  publica  sejunctam  esse 
ioa  posse.  '*  Etenim  illud  primum  parvi  refert,  vos  publi- 
1018  amissa  yectigalia  postea  yictona  recuperare.  Neque 
mm  usdem  redimendi  facultas  erit,  propter  calamitatem, 
eque  aliia  yoluntas,  propter  timorem.  (19.)  Deindo,  quod 
KM  eadem  Asia^  atque  idem  iste  Mitbridates  ^  initio  belli 
iaiatici  docuit ;  id  quidem  certe  calamitate  docti  memoria 
etinere  debemus.  Nam  tum,  cum  in  Asia  "res  magnas 
•emulti  amiserant,  "scimus,  EomsB,  solutionc  impedita, 

od  meana  to  that  province."    EcUiones  and  copice  are  explained  imme- 
irtely  after  by  rea  and  fortwncB,  "  affairs  and  fortunes." 
'  Ntnoi.    '*  The  sinews." — Eum  ordinem.    The  equestrian  order. 
"  Oeteria  ex  crdvMhw.    Excepting  of  course  the  senate,  the  members 
f  which  order  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  trade. 
^  NtgfUtittiKtwr,     "Carry  on  trade."     As  regards  the  distinction 
itween  the  n^aticAoreB  and  the  mercatoresj  consult  note  4,  page  220. 
"  Pwtim  8ua8  et  vmrutfif  &c.     The  early  editions  and  the  MSS.  givi^ 
wim  eorvm,  for  which  we  have  substituted  the  reading  in  our  text, 
ith  Emesti,  Schiitz,  and  others.    Partim  eorum  is  a  good  Cicerouiaii 
iutse,  but  it  makes  an  awkward  collocation  here  after  homines  f/navi 
ndigtrU  parrim  ipai  ....  neffotia/ntwr. 

^  Prohibere.  "To  shield."— Ftcfere.  "To  foresee."— il  re  publica 
^lactam  tue  non  posse.  "  Cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  state," 
Cl  cannot  fail  to  afifect  the  public  prosperity. 

^'  Etenim  Ulud  prmMnif  &c.  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  avails  but 
Me^  that  you  afterward  recover  by  a  victory  the  revenues  that  havi' 
MQ  lost  by  the  farmers  of  them ;  for  neither  will  the  same  individuuls 
oann  the  means  of  making  a  new  contract,  by  reason  of  their  lossci. 
w  will  others  have  the  inclination  so  to  do,  on  account  of  their  fears," 
a  their  fears  of  being  involved  in  similar  ruin  with  the  previous 
ontnetors. 

^  Initio  hdU  Asiatici.  He  refers  to  the  period  of  the  general  maB- 
loe  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  by  order  of  Mithridates.  About  twenty- 
bne  years  had  elapsed  since  that  event. 

*  its  magnas,  "  Large  amounts."  Referring  to  the  large  sums  of 
DOWJ  which  veiy  many  farmers  of  the  revenue  had  lost  in  the  troubles 
Bd  OQofiuion  that  ensued. 

^  Sdmus,  Honai,  &c.  "  We  know,  that,  payments  becoming  embar- 
|i>nd,  public  credit  fell  at  Rome."  Very  many  of  the  publicani  in 
Shaving  lost  laige  sums  of  money  there,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
'^^WM  state  of  public  aSSairs,  and  others  having  b^n  k\\\<^  ^xmaqi 
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fidem  concidisse.  Non  enttn  possunt  una  in  ciYitate  rnulti 
^rem  atque  fortunas  amittere,  ut  non  plures  secam  in 
eandem  calamitatem  trahant.  A  quo  periculo  prohib^ 
rem  publicam,  et,  mihi  credite,  (id  quod  ipsi  videtis,)  '  hce 
fides  atque  hsBC  ratio  pecuniarum,  qvm  fiomsd,  qiuo  ia  foro 
versatur,  implicita  est  cum  illis  pecuniis  Asiaticis,  et  cohsret 
^  Buiere  ilia  non  possunt,  ut  hsBC  non  eodem  labe&ctata  mota 
concidant.  Quare  videte,  num  dubitandum  vobis  sit,  omm 
studio  ad  id  bellum  incumbere,  *in  ^uo  eloria  nominii 
vestri,  salus  sociorum,  yectigalia  maxima,  forfcan»  ploi- 
morum  civium  *cum  re  publica  defendantur. 

YIII.  (20.)  QiroiriAM  de  genera  belli  dixi,  nunc  da 
magnitudine  pauca  dicam.     ^Potest  enim  hoc  dici;  bdfi 

the  massacre  of  the  Romans^  there  ensued  of  course  a  non-payment  of 
large  amounts  due  to  the  bankers  at  Rome,  and  which  had  been  loaned 
to  the  former  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  contracts.  Henoe  a  gaomA 
embarrassment  was  felt  in  the  money-market,  and  public  credit  ftO. 

1  Hem  atqv>e fortunas.  ''Their  property  and  fortunes."  l^fMiil 
here  meant  their  actual  property  and  resources  at  the  time;  hffif 
tunas,  their  prospects  in  business. 

''*  ffcBc  fides  atque  hcec  ratio  pecwMO/ni/m,  &c.  "  This  system  of  poifalB 
credit,  and  these  moneyed  operations  that  are  carried  on  at  Rome^  tad 
in  the  forum,  are  connected  with  those  sums  laid  out  in  Asia,  and 
form  a  close  union  with  them."  Literally,  "  are  bound  up  with  and 
cling  to  them."  The  offices  of  the  bankers  were  situate  around  the 
forum,  which  hence  became  their  usual  place  for  meeting  and  tram* 
acting  business. 

'  lluerc  ilia  non  posstrnt,  &c.  **  The  latter  cannot  fall  without  the 
former's  being  shaken  by  the  same  movement  and  falling  along  vitii 
them."  Ela  and  hoc  become  here,  when  adapted  to  our  idiom,  ''the 
latter,"  and  "  the  former,"  but  in  strictness  iUa  refers  to  what  is  more 
remote,  the  moneyed  operations  in  Asia,  and  hcse  to  what  is  nearer 
home,  the  state  of  business  in  the  Roman  forum. 

^  [In  quo.  "In  endeavouring  to  prove  which."  SciL  That  tha 
war  is  highly  important.] 

^  Cum  re  publica.  "Together  with  the  interests  of  the  stata" 
Three  MSS.  have  cum  re  puUica  conjunctce  defendamtur,  but  eonpmetci 
savours  of  a  gloss.  Gniter,  Gnevius,  and  others,  read  dtfeitdmiiitrt 
but  Emesti  defends  the  common  form ;  "  Defendantur  recepi,  qwmod» 
Ciceronem  scripsisse  semper  putavi.  nam  Ua  ratio  LatmitaHs  posttUaC  ^ 

^  Potest  enim  hoc  dici.  "  For  this  may  possibly  be  affirmeid,"  i  a  thii 
assertion  may  be  made  by  some  who  would  oppose  the  motion  I  xafSPi 
and  who  endeavour  to  persuade  you  that  there  is  no  cause  for  tlsnH' 

^  Ne  forte  a  vobis.     [This  whole  passage  seems  carelessly  writtea 

— Oerendum,  pertimescend^m,  laborandum — providendct,  eomtemmaidtt 

Weiske  proposes  ne  a  vobis  contempta  esse  videantw.    Schiits  %e  fifit 

an,  vobiSf  &c    Anthon  has  9i6  forte  ea  vobis.    For  the  constmotkoi 

po3is  contemnenda,  cf.  end  oi  chap.  %     Q,uibu8  est  a  vobis  connJatdff^ 

Yet  Bome  editors  omit  the  pTe\>oBi\.\,0Ti.'\ 
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e  ita  necessarium,  ut  sit  gerendum ;  non  esse  ita 

ut  sit  jpertimescendum.     In  quo  maxime  labo- 

st,  fne  forte  a  vobis,  qnse  diligentissime  providenda 

emnenda  esse  videantur.     ^Atque,  ut  omnes  in- 

ne  L.  LucuUo  tantum  impertire  laudis,  quantum 

et  sapientissimo  homini,  et  magno  imperatori 

dice,  ejus  adventu  maximas  ^  Mithridatis  copias, 

rebus  omatas  atque  instructas,  fuisse  ;  "  urbem- 

darissimam,  nobisque  amicissimam,  Cyzicenorum, 

3S8e  ab  ipso  rege  ^'maxima  multitudine,  et  oppug- 

lementissime ;  quam  L.  Lucullus  yirtute,  assidui- 

lio,  Bummis  obsidionis  periculis  liberavit :  (21.)  ab 

peratore  "classem  magnam  et  ornatam,  ^^qu» 

t  omnetf  &a  He  now  returns  to  Lucullus,  whom  he  has 
tioned  in  chapter  4. 

vHm,  Anthon  reads  Mithridati,  the  dative,  as  occurring  in 
iCS£L,  and  depending  on  fuisse:  '*  Mithridates  was  in  pos- 
eiy  great  forces."*  Emesti  also  approves  of  Mithridati, 
IV68  the  genitive  in  his  text.  Some  of  the  earlier  editions 
r  after  fuisse,  on  conjecture,  but  then  ohscssam  esse  must  be 
ibcratam  esse, 

s  rebus,  &c.  ''Equipped  and  supplied  with  all  things/' 
d  with  arms  and  provisions  of  all  kinds.  According  to 
3f.  72,)  and  Plutarch,  ( Vit.  LucvU.  c.  8,  seqq.)  the  forces 
«8  were  very  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  which  was 
rincipal  causes  of  his  abandoning  the  siege  of  C^zicus. 
ue  Cyzicenorum.  Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  LucuUus, 
Meal  Index,  s.  v.  Cyzicus. 

I  multitudine,  &c.  According  to  Plutarch  {Vit,  LucvU.  c.  7), 
Mithridates  consisted  of  120,000  infantry,  16,000  cavalry, 
riots  armed  with  scythes.  Appian  {B.  M.  72)  gives  the 
it)  in  round  numbers,  as  about  300,000  men.  The  Roman 
Lucullus,  was  80,000  foot  and  600  horse,  according  to 
.  Plutarch  makes  the  horse  to  have  been  2500. 
.  magnam,  &c.  After  Cyzicus  had  been  relieved,  and  the 
Jiridates  defeated  at  the  river  Qranicus,  Lucullus  received 
^t  thirteen  of  the  king's  lai^ge  galleys  had  been  seen  off 
Troas,  steering  towards  Lemnos.  He  instantly  went  in 
:  tiiem,  and  killed  their  admiral  Isidorus,  [having  over- 
ose  under  Tenedos.]  When  this  was  done,  he  made  all 
le  others,  which  were  in  advance  of  them,  and  were  lying 
'  the  island.  Here  again  he  was  successful ;  and  among 
1  taken  was  Marius,  (or,  as  Appian  calls  him,  Varius,)  an 
3y  Sertorius.  (Plut.  Vit  LucuU.  c.  12.)  Appian  makes 
n  vess^  left  by  Mithridates  under  the  command  of  Varius 
r  leaders  to  have  been  fifty.  {B.  M.  *l*l^ 
eUmSf  &c.  ''  Which,  inflamed  with  desire  for  vengeance^ 
towards  Italy,  under  leaders  sent  by  Serlotiwar    "^^  ^Q*** 


•1" 


gentes  supplicem  contulisse :  atque  baac  omnia 
populi  Eomani  sociis  atque  integris  vectigalibus,  es: 
Satis  opinor  hoc  esse  laudis ;  atque  ita,  Quirites,  ut 
intelligatis,  a  nullo  ^igtorura,  qui  huic  obtrecfe 
atque  causae,  L.  Lucullum  similiter  ex  hoc  loco  c 
datum. 


not  appear  from  any  other  authority,  except  Cicero's  own  au 
the  oration  for  Murena  (c.  15),  that  the  destination  of  the 
Italy;  and  as  for  the  leskders  sent  by  Sertorius,  there  was  h 
one.     Consult  preceding  note. 

^  Magnaa  hostvum,  &c.  Plutarch  makes  the  enemy  to  ha 
the  whole  campaign  nearly  800,000  men,  including  the  servai 
army.    In  the  battle  of  the  Qranicus  alone,  20,000  were  shun. 

'  PaUfactumguef  &c.  Compare  the  oration  for  Archias,  c 
pvltis  RomcuMM  wperuUf  LucuUo  impercmte,  PoTUvm,  &c. — Qui 
^' Which  had  hitherto  been  shut  on  every  side  against  th 
people."  Literally,  **  from  (i  e.)  in  every  avenue  of  approacl: 
pare  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to, 
oration  for  Archias :  "  et  regiia  quondam  opibiu,  et  ipsa  naUwr 
vaUatvm." 

*  DomiciUa.  "Palaces.** — Omnibus rebva,  &c.  ''Adorned a 
stored  with  all  things.**    Btferta  from  refercio. 

^  Uno  aditu  atque  etdveTUu,  ''By  his  mere  arrival  and  a; 
Lucullus  spent,  however,  a  long  time  before  Amisus,  and  fi 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  Murena  his  lieutenant.  (Plut.  Vi 
c.  15.) 

^  Ad  alios  reges.  To  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  his  m 
Plural  for  singular. 

*  Salvis  popidi  Bomxmi  sociis,  &c.  "  The  allies  of  the  Bom: 
being  safe  from  injury,  and  your  tributaries  uninjured." 

'  Istorum.  SciL  Catulus  and  Hortensius.  It  was  incun 
them,  in  their  speeches  against  the  proposed  law,  to  do  j 
Lucullus,  and  to  show  that  he  was  abundantly  qualified,  by 
vious  exhibitions  of  military  talent,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  b 
termination. 

'  Quemadmodum,  &c.  "  How,  if  these  things  are  so,  what 
of  the  war  can  be  at  all  important.'* 

'  [Pro/ugit.     "  Fled  onwaxd."     Fctto  ijrofuguj.    (ViRa  JSi 
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IX.  (22.)  Beqtjibettjb  fortassc  nunc,  ^  qucmadmodum, 
Dm  hffic  ita  sint,  reliquum  possit  esse  magnum  helium, 
iognoscite,  Quirites :  non  enini  hoc  sine  causa  quasri  vide- 
ir.  Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mithridates  9  profugit,  ut 
I  eodem  Ponto  ^'^  Medea  ilia  quondam  profugisse  dicitur: 
Bam  pnedicant  in  fuga,  '^  fratris  sui  memhra  in  iis  locis, 
u  se  parens  persequeretur,  dissipavissc,  ut  "eorum 
iDectio  dispersa,  mosrorque  patrius,  celeritatem  perse- 
iBndi  retardaret.  "Sic  Mithridates,  fugiens,  ^^maximam 
in  auri  atque  argenti,  pulcherrimarumque  rerum  omnium, 
as  et  a  majorihus  acceperat,  et  ipse,  hello  supcriore  ex 
ita  Asia  direptas,  in  suum  regnum  congesserat,  in  Ponto 
nnem  reliquit.  Hcec  dum  nostri  colliguiit  omnia  dili- 
BitiuB,  rex  ipse  e  manihus  effugit.  Ita  "  ilium  in  perse- 
lendi  studio  modror,  hos  Isetitia  retardavit.     (23.)  ^*  Huuc 


Ge  eodem  Ponto,    Medea  fled  from  CoIcIub,  but  it  is  here  included 

dar  one  oommon  name  with  Pontus,  on  account  of  its  proximity,  and 

the  sake  of  the  figure. 

'  Medea  ia€k    <' The  far-famed  Medea."    Literally,  "that  Medea.*' 

.  ot  whom  we  all  have  heard. 

*  FnUrit  iui    Absyrtus.    [Cf.  Ovn),  Tritt.  iii.  ix.  2'3. 

"Atque  ita  divdUti  divviaaque  membra  per  agroa 
J)%9tipat  in  tMdtis  invenienda  locU."] 

hneqtteretur,    "Would  pursue  her,"  i  e.  would  have  to  pass  in 

nmit  of  her. 

'  Xorwm  coBecUo  diaperea,     "  The  collecting  of  them  in  their  scat- 

od  itate.     Goerenz  {ad  Oic.  de  Fin,  3,  4)  suggests  diaperaorum  for 

pma;  and  Sc^tLtz  adopts  the  emendation  in  his  text,  calling  at  the 

netune  the  oommon  reading  an  absurd  one.    He  mistakes,  however, 

ckttanoe  for  an  alxturdi'ty. 

*Se  Mithridatea,  &o.    Plutarch   states,   {Vit.  LucuU,  17,)    that 

ttoidates,  being  hard  pressed  in  his  flight,  was  nearly  taken,  when  a 

ik  loaded  with  gold,  either  by  accident  or  the  king's  contrivance, 

ne  between  ^irn  and  his  pursuers.    The  soldiers  immediately  began 

tttle  the  load,  and  quarrelled  about  the  contents,  which  gave  Mithri- 

kei  time  to  escape.    Appian  {B.  M.  82,)  informs  us,  that  the  king's 

zmai'i  happened  to  strike  the  load  of  one  of  the  mules  that  were 

aying  away  the  treasure,  and  that  the  gold  in  consequence  fell  on 

Bgroond. 

**  MaxvKUim  vim  omnem.     "  All  that  vast  store." — Direptaa  congea- 

VI.    To  be  rendered  as  two  verbs  with  the  connective :  "  had  plun- 

nd  from  the  whole  of  Asia  and  accumulated  in  his  own  kingdom." 

'  IBiNH..-   "  The  former."    Alluding  to  ^etes,  the  f&ther  of  Medea. 

WioH  Ov.  Trial.  8,  9,  21,  and  Cio.  Tuac,  8, 12.— JETm.    "  These  latter," 

a.  tile  Bomaii  sol^ery. 

*•  Bwe.    **  This  2ditbndate8,**-^Fxcepit.    "  Took  m,"  \.  ^.  ftSLwi^^ 
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in  illo  timore  et  fuga  Tigranes,  rex  Armenios,  exoepit^ 
diffidentemque  rebus  suis  confirmavit,  et  afflictmn  ere^ 
perditumque  reereavit.  Cujus  in  regnxun  posteaqtuun  L 
Lucullus  cum  exercitu  vemt,  ^  plurea  etiam  Rentes  contn 
imperatorem  nostrum  concitat®  sunt.  Erat  enim  metw 
injectus  iis  nationibus,  quas  nunquam  populus  Bomanni 
'neque  lacessendas  bello  neque  tentandas  putavit.  'Smfc 
etiam  alia  gravis  atque  yehemens  opinio,  qus  per  animoi 
gentium  barbararum  pervaserat,  ^fani  locupletissuni  et  nli- 
giosissimi  diripiendi  causa  in  eas  oras  nostrum  exercitom 
esse  adductum.  Ita  nationes  multsB  atque  magns  ^noro 
quodam  terrore  ac  metu  concitaban^.  Noster  aotep 
exercitus,  etsi  ^  urbem  ex  Tigranis  regno  ceperat,  et  proeliii 
U3U3  erat  secundis,  7  tamen  nimia  longinquitate  loeorom  ip 

him  shelter. — Confirmavit.  **  Encouraged  him." — Et  affiicbum  ertxUf  A& 
**  And  raised  him  from  his  fallen  state,  and  relieved  Imn  in  his  ruin.' 

^  Plurea  etiam  gentes.  Alluding  to  the  nimierous  nations  that  swdbi 
the  ranks  of  Tigranes,  the  Medes,  Arahians,  Albaniansy  Iberian^  ll^ 
(Plut.  Vit.  LucvU.  c.  26.) 

'  Neqtte  lacesaendaSf  &c.  ''  Ought  neither  to  be  assailed  nor  em 
menaced  with  war.''  Tentare  itself  is  frequently  employed  in  the  nam 
of  attacking;  here,  however,  it  yields  that  meaning  to  IcKesM,  Thi 
idea  of  menacing  arises  very  naturally  from  the  general  import  of  tin 
verb,  viz.  "  to  make  trial  of  one." 

^  Brat  etiam  alia,  &c.  *^  There  was  also,  besides  this,  a  stroog  oA 
powerfully  exciting  opinion." 

^  Fani  locupletissimi,  &c  "  For  the  purpose  of  plundering  a  TOJ 
rich  and  revered  temple."  The  temple  was  that  of  Bellona,  at  C^ 
maua  in  Cappadocia.  (Consult  Geographical  Index.)  These  appn* 
hensions  were  far  from  being  ill-founded,  since  this  same  shnne  had 
been  already  plundered  by  Murcna ;  [and  therefore  this  temple  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  one  intended  here.     See  Weiske.]     (Appian,  B,  C.  6i) 

*  Novo  terrore  a>c  metv>.  "By  a  new  cause  of  terror  and  alarm. 
Their  religious  fears  were  now  excited. 

*  Urhem.  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Comp«tt 
Plut.  Vit.  LucuU.  26,  seqq.,  and  consult  Geographical  Index.  [Lucallni 
is  stated  to  have  foimd  here  8000  talents  of  gold.] 

'  Thmen  nimia,  &c.  "Were,  nevertheless,  strongly  influenced  by 
the  excessive  distance  of  these  regions,  as  well  as  by  a  longing  denre 
for  their  families."  Plutarch  states,  that  Lucullus  was  anxious  \/> 
reach  lirtaxata,  in  Upper  Armenia,  but  that  his  troops  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  refused  to  proceed.  (Fi 
ImcuHI  32.) 

*  Hie  jam  plu/ra  nan  dhcam,  &c.     Cicero  purposely  avoids  enterioS 

upon  the  question  respecting  the  movements  of    LucuUns  in  Ids 

Aaiatio  campaign.    The  merita  and  demerits  of  that  commander  weifl 

canvassed  very  freely  about  tbia  t\3xia  «.\i'^iev&)  ^tAI^m  orator  is  cars' 
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)  Bnomin  commoyebatur.  (24.)  ^  Hie  jam  plura  nou 
(fuit  enim  illud  extremum,  ut  ex  lis  locis  a  militibus 
•editoB  maffis  maturus^  quam  processio  longior  quse- 
^Mithridates  autem  et  suam  manum  jam  confir- 
t  eonun,  qui  se  ex  ejus  regno  collegerant,  et  magnis 
iis  multorum  regum  et  nationum  copiis  juvabatur. 
1  fere  sic  ^^  fieri  solere  accepimus,  ut  regum  afflict® 
£Bicile  multorum  opes  alliciant  ad  misericordiam, 
[ue  eorum,  qui  aut  reges  sunt,  aut  vivimt  in  regno ; 
;ale  iis  nomen  ^'magnum  et  sanctum  esse  yideatur. 
[taque  tantum  victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  inco- 
inquam  est  ausus  optare.  I^am  cum  se  in  regnum 
)t  suum,  non  fuit  eo  contentus,  quod  ei  prseter  spem 
;,  ^*ut  illam,  posteaquam  pulsus  erat,  tcrram  umquam 
)t :  ^sed  in  exercitum  yestrum,  clarum  atque  yicto- 

bre^  to  give  oflTence,  if  possible,  to  neither  hia  friends  nor 
ML  One  thing  is  yery  certain,  that  Luoullus  eventually  lost 
inU  of  his  soldiers,  a  result  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to  his 
ispoBition,  and  others  to  his  cupidity  and  avarice.  There  is 
but  that  the  intrigues  of  the  injfamous  Clodius,  his  brother- 
LO  was  an  officer  in  his  army,  operated  very  powerfully  in 
:  this  unfortunate  result. 

enim  HJud  extremvmy  &o,  ''For  the  issue  of  all  this  was, 
ir  a  speedy  return  from  these  regions  was  sought  for  by  our 
han  a  farther  advance." 

ridatet  autem,  &o,  **  Mithridates,  however,  had  both  revived 
i;e  of  his  immediate  band  of  followers,  and  was  strengthened 
lumbers  of  those  who  had  collected  from  his  kingdom,  and 
forces  that  had  come  from  many  kings  and  nations." 
proposes  ontmum  for  mawum,  but  atunn  manwn  means  the 
ioh  had  firmly  adhered  to  him  in  defeat  and  disaster;  eorum 
rmU,  to  the  fogitives  who  had  fled  from  the  battle,  but  afber- 
lected  and  joined  him.] 

In  the  sense  of  cicciaere,  "to  happen." — Begum  afflktaifor' 
rhe  fallen  fortunes  of  monarchs." 
mm  et  ecmdvm,    ''  Something  great,  and  worthy  of  venera- 

€  tantwrn,  kc     "  Accordingly,  he  was  able  to  effect  more  after 
,  than  he  ever  dared  to  hope  for  in  the  season  of  prosperity." 
¥ii,L  e,  unii^j\ired  by  the  attacks  of  any  foe. 
'am,  poiteaquam,  &c.    "  That  he  should  ever  set  foot  again  in 
after  he  had  been  once  driven  from  it."    The  allusion  is  to 

mexereUum  veetrwrn^  &c.  Mithridates,  once  more  entering 
iQ  upon  Fabius,  whom  LucuUus  had  left  in  command  there, 
n  the  point  of  defeating  him,  when  he  himself  was  wounded 
«]led  to  retire  from  the  fight.    After  a  ceBBatlou  of  hotstiill^^a^ 
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rem,  impettun  fecit.  Sinite  hoc  loco,  Qniritea,  (sicut  ^ 
Solent,  qui  res  Eomanos  scribunt,)  prseterire  me  nc 
calamitatem :  qu»  tanta  fuit,  ut  earn,  ad  aures  L.  L 
^non  ex  proelio  nuntius,  sea  ex  sermone  rumor  al 
(26.)  '  Hie  in  ipso  illo  malo,  grayissimaque  belli  oiSei 
L.  Lucullus,  qui  tamen,  aliqua  ex  parte,  lis  incon 
mederi  fortasse  potuisset,  vestro  jussu  coactos,  ^quod  i 
diutumitati  modum  statuendum  veteri  exemplo  putt 
partem  militum,  ^  qui  jam  stipendiis  confectis  erant,  d 
partem  G-labrioni  tradidit.  ^  Multa  prstereo  consulto 
ea  vos  conjectura  perspicitis, '  quantum  illud  bellum  f 
putetis,  quod  conjungant  reges  potentissimi,  renovent  a 
nationes,  suscipiant  integr®  gentes,  ^  novus  imperator 
accipiat,  vetere  pulso  exercitu  ? 


for  Bevcral  days,  Triarius,  another  of  the  lieutenants  of  Lr 
came  to  the  aid  of  Fabius,  who  resigned  the  command  to  him.  T 
thereupon,  hearing  that  Lucullus  was  upon  the  march  himself 
the  army,  and  desiring  to  engross  the  whole  glory  of  the  victor 
battle  to  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  however,  met  with  a  signt 
throw;  above  7000  were  slain,  among  whom  were  160  oenturic 
24  tribimes.  This  was  the  most  severe  defeat  which  the  Rom 
perienced  in  all  their  wars  against  Mithridates.  Compare  the  { 
of  Plutarch  {Vit.  LucvU.  35),  with  that  of  Appian  {B.  M.  89)^ 
it  is  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  by  Mithi 
his  friends  were  on  the  point  of  sounding  a  retreat,  when  th( 
pearance  of  the  monarch  in  the  fight  secured  to  him  the  day. 

^  Poetce,  Perhaps  in  allusion  to  Naevius,  who  wrote  a  n 
chronicle  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  to  Ennius,  who  composed  j 
likewise  in  verse,  comprising  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  • 
periods  down  to  the  close  of  the  second  Punic,  or,  more  co 
speaking,  the  Istrian  war.  Neevius  flourished  from  b.c.  235  i 
and  Ennius  lived  from  B.C.  239  to  169.  [Cicero  alludes  rather 
poetic  writers  of  Roman  history.] 

'  Non  ex  prcelio  nuntius,  &c.  "  No  messenger  from  the  field 
tie,  at  Zelia,  but  rumour  from  the  converse  of  men."  This,  of 
is  oratorical  exaggeration. 

^  Hie  in  ipso  Ulo  inalo,  &c.  "  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  rnWi 
itself,  and  heaviest  disaster  of  the  war." 

*  Quod  imperii  diutumUcUi,  &c.  Because  you  thought  that, 
cordance  with  ancient  precedent,  a  limit  should  be  set  to  loi 
tinuance  of  command."  The  army  had  been  under  the  comn 
Lucullus  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  from  a.u.c.  630  to  636. 

*  Qtti  jam  stipendiist  &c.     **  Who  had  now  served  out  their 
The  oldest  of  the  troops,  including  the  Fimbrian  legions,  as  the 
called,  were  sent  home  by  Lucullus.     The  period  of  their  legal 
was  nine  campaigns,  and  th'ey  had  now  served  nearly  ten. 

*  MvUa  proetereo  coTwuIto,  &c.    "  1  ^Mr^oaely  pass  over  many ' 
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X.  (27.)  Satis  mibi  multa  verba  fccisse  vidcor,  quare  hoc 
eBam  esset  genere  ipso  necessarium,  muf^itudino  pericu- 
isum:  restat,  ut  de  imperatoro  ad  id  belluin  deligendo,  ^oc 
Brtis  lebuB  pneficiendo,  dicendum  esse  videatur.  Utinani, 
toirites,  yironim  fortium  atque  ^^^innocentium  copiam  tantani 
ibeietis,  ut  hsBC  vobis  deliboratio  diiTicilis  csset,  qucmnam 
utissimiiin  tantis  rebus  ac  tanto  belle  prffitlciendum  putare- 
l!  Nunc  vero  cum  sit  unus  Cn.  Pouipeius,  qui  iion  modo 
onm  hominiun,  qui  nunc  sunt,  gloriam,  scd  etiam  ^^  anti- 
nilatis  memoriam  virtute  supcrarit;  quo)  res  est,  qua) 
qiuquam  animum  in  hac  causa  dubiuiu  facero  possit  ? 
0.)  Ego  enim  sic  ezistimo,  ^"  in  summo  iinperatoro  quatiior 
II  res  inesse  oportere,  scientiam  nn  inilitaris,  virtutein, 
ictoritatem,  felicitatem.  Quis  igitur  hoc  homino  "scientior 
nquam   aut  fuit,  aut  esse  debuit  P    qui   ^^  o  ludo   atque 

b  you  younelYeB  deariy  poroeivo  thorn,  by  putting  thcBo  instances 
•ther.  The  usual  text  has  a  colun  aftt^r  consulto,  and  a  comma 
Br  penpicUii,  conneoting,  of  oourse,  tho  cbiuuo  scd  ca  vos,  &c.,  witli 
it  follows :  but  Emesti  objects  that  ea  in  tlio  plural  can  never  refer 
tbe  simple  idea  expressed  in  quantum,  illud  helium,  and  ho  oon- 
utnily  puts  a  comma  after  ptnpicitis,  &c. 

QftmUiwn  iUud,  ko.  **  Of  how  much  impoitance,  then,  are  you 
imagine  that  war  has  become,  which  two  very  iK>werfiil  monaroliH 
ite  in  waging,  which  irritatod  nations  renew,  which  communitieH 
kerbo  untoucned  by  your  arms  are  taking  up  as  their  own,  which  a 
ir  conmiander  of  yours  is  to  receive,  the  former  army  having  been 
tfsn  from  the  field." 

'  iVovHt  imj^eratwr.  Alluding  to  Qlabrio.  The  epithet  noima  appears 
hsTS  here  a  covert  meaning  also,  in  relation  to  Glabrio's  want  of 
pvisnce  compared  with  Lucullus,  who  hod  been  ueveu  years  in 
wffliaTi^i 

'  Ae  UmUs  rtbua  pra^Hciendo,  &c.  **  And  the  setting  him  over  so  im- 
rtant  operations." 

*  IwMcentium,  "  Uncorrupt,"  i  o.  men  of  strict  probity,  of  princi- 
M  luperior  to  all  corruption,  and  who  would  not  convert  the  facilities, 
luoh  supreme  conunand  might  afford,  into  the  means  of  enriuhiug 
maelveB  and  oppressing  others. 

"  AnliquitaHa  memoriam.  "  The  remembrance  of  all  antiquity,"  i.  o. 
M  brightest  examples  that  antiquity  can  recall  to  our  remembrance. 
-Virtufc    "]^  his  merit." 

**  In  ittmmo  tmperaiore,  &c  "  That  in  a  consummate  general  thcpo 
Nv  qualities  ought  to  centre,  a  full  acquaintance  with  tho  military  art, 
iloor,  reputation,  and  good  fortune."  By  auctorifatcm  is  here  meant 
ivt  wd^t  of   character  which   a  series  of  successful    operations 


*"  Mntior.     "  More  profoundly  versed  in  military  science." 
^Skdo,    "From  school.**    On  leaving  school,  at\.\ie  vv^ft  o^  Vi» 
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pueritisB  disciplina,  ^  bello  maximo,  atque  acerrimis  1 
ad  patris  exercitum  atque  in  militisB  disciplinam  p 
est;  'qui  extrema  pueritia  miles  fuit  summi  imp 
^ineunte  adolescentia  maximi  ipse  exercitus  imperat 
saBpius  cum  hoste  conflixit,  quam  quisquam  cum 
concertavit,  plura  bella  gessit,  quam  ceteri  legerunt, 


Pompey  Benred  under  his  father,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  in  t 
war. 

^  BeUo  meLximo.  "  During  a  most  dangerous  war."  The  £ 
ia  meant.  It  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  peopl< 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  Italian  allies.  This  was  the  i 
gerous  war  in  which  the  Romans  had  ever  been  engaged,  s 
were  compelled  to  contend  with  those  who  were  well  acquaii 
their  discipline,  and  had  hitherto  formed  the  main  strengtb 
armies. 

*  Qua  extrema  pueriHOf  &c.  "  Who,  at  the  close  of  his  boy! 
a  soldier  imder  a  very  able  commander."  The  allusion  is  th* 
in  the  preceding  clause,  viz.  to  his  serving  in  the  army  of  his 
the  early  age  of  17.  Some  commentators  very  erroneously 
Sylla  to  be  meant  by  the  words  nmmi  imperatoria.  Pompey, 
rei>aired  to  Sylla  as  the  leader  of  a  large  body  of  forces,  not 
pie  soldier;  see  next  note. — Extrema  puerUuh  Among  the 
boyhood,  or  ptteritia,  ended  at  17  years  of  age,  when  ttdolea 
youth,  commenced,  and  continued  on  until  about  30  or  ove 
the  end  of  adolescentia  until  45  or  50,  they  were  called  jwvei 
precise  limit,  however,  of  each  of  these  periods,  is  far  fri 
clearly  ascertained. 

^  InewrUe  adolescentia,  "In  the  beginning  of  his  youth.' 
alludes  to  Pompe/s  having,  at  the  age  of  23,  by  his  own  8 
raised  three  legions,  and  marched  with  them  to  the  aid  of 
feating  on  the  way  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  Sylla 
him  with  great  honour,  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  t 
This  compliment  was  the  more  remarkable  as  Pompey  was  no 
enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate. 

^  Qui  scepius  cvm  hoste  confiixit,  &c.  "  Who  has  engaged 
quently  with  a  public  foe,  than  any  one  has  contended  with 
enemy."  JlostiSf  "a  public  foe,"  "an  enemy  to  one's 
Inimicus,  "  a  private  foe,"  "  a  personal  enemy."  The  differe 
also  be  marked  between  confiigere  and  concertare:  the  form 
"to  engage,"  "to  come  into  actual  collision  with,"  "to  figh 
with  arms;"  the  latter,  "to  contend  in  words,"  "to  quan 
Compare  Manutius  :  "  Concertavitf  i.  e.  verhisy  nam  confiigere 
contmdere.  Thus,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  3,  12  :  "  Qaia  n/umquam  < 
ctm>  eo  verbo  imo  concertarem.** 

*  Plwres  provincias  confedt.     "  Has  completed  the  allocatioi 
provinces."     Confedt  has  here,  in  some  degree,  though  not  ex 
force  of  administravit.    Compare  Ep.  ad  Att.  4,  17 :  "  Oonf 
tania  obsidians  acceptis^*  &c. 
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ias  confecit,  quam  alii  concupiverunt ;  ^  cujus  adoles- 
id  scientdam  rei  militaris  non  alienis  prseceptb,  sed 
iperiis,  non  offensionibus  belli,  sed  victonis,  non 
iiSy  Bed  ^  triumphis  est  erudita.  Quod  denique  genus 
96  potest,  ^  in  quo  ilium  non  exercuerit  fortuna  rei 
?  9  Civile,  ^'^AMcanum,  "  Transalpinum,  "  Hispani- 


adolmcmUia,  Ao,  ''Whose  youth  was  trained  to  a  know- 
the  xnilitaKy  art^  not  by  the  precepts  of  others,  but  by  his 
barge  of  the  duties  of  a  commander :  not  by  disasters  in  war, 
otories;  not  by  oampaicns,  but  b^  triumphs." 
mphii.  Pompey  had  idready  einoyed  two  triimiphs,  one  for 
brow  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia ;  and  the  other  for  bring- 
•ar  in  Spain  to  a  dose.  Some  commentators  make  him  to 
,  by  this  time,  three  triumphs.  This,  however,  is  quite  erro- 
Loe  his  third  and  most  splendid  triumph  was  at  the  end  of  the 
io  war.    (Plut.  Vit,  Pomp,  c.  45.) 

10  iUumf  ao.  "In  which  the  ^d  fortune  of  the  republic  has 
id  him,"  1  e.  has  not  given  Imn  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
fis  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

i;  Between  Sylla,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cinna  and  Carbo, 
remains  of  the  Marian  party,  on  the  other.  Pompey  sided 
a. 

eofMim,  Against  Cn.  Domitius,  and  other  proscribed  mem* 
le  Marian  &ction,  who  had  united  their  forces  with  those  of 

king  of  Numidia.  On  Pompey's  return  from  this  war, 
ited  him  with  the  title  of  Magmu,  or  "  the  Great."  (Plut. 
p.  a  13.)    Pompey  was  then  only  in  the  24th  year  of  his 

iM^MiHfm.  Sertorius  had  probably  formed  alliances  with  the 
ant  Gallic  tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and 
dear  to  have  resisted  Pompey  on  his  march  into  Spain, 
^ves  an  account  of  his  operations  against  these  tribes,  in  his 
iie  senate,  which  has  come  down  to  us  among  the  fra^ents 
ird  book  of  Sallust's  Roman  History :  **  Nomine  modo  vmperii 
ttpio,  diebui  quadraginta  exercitum  paravi  ;  hottetque,  in  cervi- 
ke  jam  ageiUes,  ah  AlpHma  in  ffiepaniam  nmmovi  Per  eaa 
I  aiqiie  Hannibal,  nobis  opportwmLt  paired,  Becepi  CfaUiam, 
%  Laletamam,  Indigetea."  Compare  Appian,  B.  C,  1, 109. 
Hinimte,  The  war  with  Sertorius,  which  lasted  from  A.u.a 
12. — Mixtum  ex  dvitatibua,  &o,  "  Carried  on  in  union  by  re- 
lies and  most  warlike  communities."  Literally,  "  composed 
ad  states,"  &;c.  By  civitatibui  are  here  meant  tnose  states,  or 
Spain  that  had  gone  over  from  the  Romans  to  Sertorius. 
Mantttiub  :  "  CivitatibuB ;  gws  a  popvlo  Bomamxi  ad  Sertorium 
tJ*  As  regards  the  expression,  ex  beUicoeiuimiB  naiiombut,  it 
^marked,  that  the  army  of  Sertorius  consisted  principally  of 
warlike  tribes  of  Spain,  whom  he  had  disciplined  in  a  great 
ter  the  Roman  manner. 
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enae,  mixtum  ex  civitatibiis  atque  ex  belUeonaomii 
ibuB,  ^servile,  'navale  bellum,  Ysam  et  diTena  go 
belloniin  et  ^hostiuin,  non  Bolum  gesta  «b^  boa  v 
etiam  ^confeota^  nuUam  rem  esse  deelaniit  in  nsa 
positam,  qu»  hujus  yiri  scientiain  fbgere  poHat^ 

XL  (29.)  '^  Jam  veio  Tirtati  On.  rompeu  qiu^  pel 
oratio  inv eniri  ?  quid  est,  quod  ^uiaqiiam  aiit  dij^ 
ant  Yobis  noYum,  ant  eniqaam  inaaaitam  possit  i 
'  Ne^ue  enim  ill»  sunt  bqI»  yirtutes  iiD|»eniitori»^  gn 
existimantur,  labor  in  negotiiB,  fortitude  in  pericniia 
tna  in  agendo,  celeritas  in  conficiendb,  ccnuDliiini 
videndo :  ''  qu»  tanta  sunt  in  hoc  uno,  quanta  in  c 
reliquis  imperatoribus,  quos  autyidimna,  ant  audivini 

1  SerTfQe,  Tlie  war  against  Spartaoii%  the  weQ-knowii  lead 
g^iadjatora  aiid  slaTaa.  Cnasus  deBerred  the  credit  of  tenniiii 
war,  haying  defeated  the  enemy,  and  tdain  12,000  of  tfaem; 
Pompey  merehr  encountered  the  fugitiYea  from  the  field  of  hi 
killed  5000.  Still  the  popular  voioe  aBslgned  the  chief  praiM 
per ;  and  Cicero,  in  order  to  flatter  him,  re-eohoea  tihe  opinioi 
Bult  Plutaboh,  VU,  Pomp,  o.  21.^ 

'  NavdU,  The  war  against  the  pirates,  called  alao^  in  the 
part  of  this  oration,  iMirUimtim  heOmn, 

'  Hotimm,  These  are  enumerated  as  follows  by  tilie  !Daupfai 
kings,  exiles,  proscribed  persons,  pirates  and  slaves. 

*  Confectck,  "  Brought  to  a  close." — In  uau  mUitarL  "  W 
range  of  military  experience.'* 

*  Jam  vero  viHuti,  &c.    **  In  the  next  place^  what  strain  ol 
can  be  found,  commensurate  with  the  warlike  virtues  of  Gne 
pey?"    Jam  vero  is  elegantly  employed  by  Cicero,  on  many  o 
in  the  sense  of  demdey  to  mark  a  transition  from  one  head 
course  to  another. 

^  Neque  enim,  &c.  ''For  neither  are  those  the  only  virl 
commander,  that  are  commonly  regiarded  as  such."  The  othe 
imperaioruB  are  mentioned  after  a  long  digression,  in  the  beg 
the  13th  chapter,  viz.  iamoceifUia,  temperanUa,  fideSf  &c. — ^Thee] 
virtfutes  imperaiorioB  may  also  be  rendered  more  freely,  **  diati 
attributes  of  a  commander." 

7  QacB  tamta  8untf  &c.     "  Which  exist  in  a  greater  degree  in 
individual,  than  they  have  in  all  the  other  commanders  whom 
either  seen  or  heard  of*    The  student  will  mark  the  el^ 
seology  of  taaUa  ....  qttavUa  ....  wm,  in  place  of  the 
comparative  with  quam, 

*  Teitit  ett  ItaUa,  "Italy  is  a  proof  of  this,"  i  e.  aproof  of 
smnmate  military  skill  of  Pompey. — Quam  iHe  ipae,  &o.  The 
18  to  the  important  services  rendered  by  Pompey,  in  aiding 
the  power  of  the  Manan  faction  in  Italy.    Compare  Puna: 

/^gmp,  0,  9:  Uofiiriiiov  ^l  Gav|Jid^u»v   10  a^cTt)Vi  «o^  Ib63ka 
SftXoc  tlvcu  rots  kavTOv  irp&')f|*aciv,  k,tX 
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it.  (80.)  ^Tecstis  est  Italia,  quam  ille  ipse  victor,  L. 
hujns  virtute  et  subBidio  confessus  est  liberatam. 
3  est  Sicilia,  quam  multis  undique  cinctam  periculis, 
fcerrore  belli,  sed  celeritate  consilii,  explicavit.  "  Testis 
rica,  qua  magnia  oppressa  hostium  copiis,  eorum  ipso- 
knguine  redimdayit.  ^'  Testis  est  Gullia,  per  quam  fegi- 
nostria  in  Hispaniam  iter,  Gallorum  intemecione, 
stum  est.  "  Testis  est  Hispania,  qu2B  ssepissime  pluri- 
>ste8  ab  boo  superatos  prosb*atosque  conspexit.  Testis 
nun  et  stepius  Italia,  qusD,  cum  servili  bello  ^Hetro  peri- 
]ue  premeretur,  ab  noc  auxilium  absento  expetivit: 
bellum  exspectatione  Pompeii  attenuatuiu  atquc  im- 
im  est,  adventu  sublatum  ac  sepultum.     (31.)  Testes 

if  egt  SieUia,  He  was  successful  in  an  expedition  against  Per- 
and  Carbo   in   that  island,  a.u.o.  671.     (Plut.    Vit.  Pomp.  c. 

f»  terrore  beUi,  &c.  "  Not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  but  the 
•  of  his  operations,"  i.  e.  not  so  much  by  the  terror  of  his  arms 
;c. 

ttis  at  Africcb,  Alluding  to  the  war  against  Domitius  and  Hiar- 
onsult  note  10,  page  237. 

tis  ett  OaUia,  Consult  note  11,  page  237. — Iter.  Pompey  in  his 
>  the  senate,  already  cited  (note  11,  page  237),  makes  mention  of 
oad  which  he  had  opened  over  the  Alps,  and  Appian  {B.  C.  1, 
forms  us,  that  it  was  aroimd  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  and  Po, 
Iff  iniyaic  tov  re  *¥odavov  kuI  'Hpidavov, 
rtis  est  Ifispania,  The  praise  of  Cicero  here  is  mere  flattery. 
;  SB  Sertorius  lived,  his  superior  military  talents  completely 
those  of  Pompey,  and  made  Spain  any  thmg  else  but  a  ^eatre 
for  the  latter.  Pompey  only  became  victorious  after  Sertorius 
issinated  by  his  own  officers. 

ro pericfdoeoque.  The  war  is  called  tetmm,  ''disgraceful,**  from 
racter  of  the  foe,  who  were  principally  gladiators  and  slaves ; 
I  styled  periculosumf  "  dangerous,"  from  these  gladiators  having 
lined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and,  also,  from  the  abilities  of 
ider  Spartaous.  Compare  the  words  of  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Grass. 
' jiKsr'  oivv  rb  irap*  itJUav  Koi  rb  alaxpbv  iiviaxkn.  r^c  itroaTcuntaQ 
fKkfirov  AXKd  ^i)  iiA  ^o^ov  rt  Kai  kIvSvvov,  wq  irpbg  )iva  ruv 
vrdrav  ToKifuav  xal  /i€y(<rrov,  AfuporipovQ  i^sirtfiirov  roifg 
:,  "  It  was  no  longer,  then,  the  indignity  and  disgrace  of  this 
hat  afflicted  the  senate ;  but  now,  on  account  of  the  fear  and 
they  sent  forth  both  the  consuls  to  this,  as  to  one  of  their  most 
i  and  important  wars." 

iod  6eBttm,  &c.  See  note  1,  page  238.  Pompey  wrote  to  the 
that  C^rassus  had  indeed  gained  a  victory  over  the  runaways  in 
)d  battle,  but  that  he  himself  had  cut  up  the  war  by  the  roots, 
;p  /Uv  Tobc  SpairiraQ  ipavtpq,  Kp&avoQ  vivIkiikiv^  airbg  dk  tov 
»  rijv  l^lZav  iypp^xe,    (  Vit.  Crass,  c.  11.) 
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rero  jam  ^omnes  or»,  atque  omnes  erterm  *geiitei  ao  i 
^  denique  maria  omnia,  turn  univenui^  torn  in  lingntia  omM  ^ 
sinus  atque  portus.  Quia  enim  ^  toto  man  ]oeaa»  per  hoi 
annos,  aut  tarn  firmum  habuit  prsBsidiiun,  ut  tutna  emt^  flk 
tarn  fait  abditus,  ut  lateret  ?  '  Quia  navigavii^  qui  nai  M 
aut  mortis  aut  servitutis  pericnlo  oommitteret^  omn  aotliieB^ 
aut  referto  prsddonum  mari  nayigaretur  P  Hoe  tntnm  hk 
lum,  tam  turpe,  '  tam  yetus,  tarn  late  ditpenniD,  qaoM  vfr 
quam  arbitraretur  aut  ab  omnibus  impearatbribiu  uno  nao^ 
aut '' omnibus  annis  ab  uno  imperatoie  confidl  posaeP  (Bft)^ 
Quam  provinciam  tenuistis  a  pnedonibuB  libenun  per  boM  | 
annos  P  ^quod  vectigal  vobis  tutum  fmt  P  quern  Bodoim  l^-^ 


^  OwMtcTCB,    Alluding  to  the  power  of  the  piraten^  befon  tLH  mi.^ 
reduced  1^  Pompey,  and  their  imesting  all  the  ihofeB  of  the  mSlKt' 
ranean.    Compare  the  words  of  Affiajx,  B,M.  92:  0&  i^Sv^c  in,  ' 
iuag  SraXdffcric  Updrow,  iXkd  Kol  r^c  kitrbf  'HpffrXifur 
avafftiQ. 

'  Oentea  ae  natumet,    "Nations  and communHiea.''    Otmi^  wiHa 
trasted  with  noHo,  maybe  called  the  generic  term,  and  implks  a 
race.    Thus,  the  Germans  are  a  gens,  the  Saxons  a  nmtio,    (r 
Oi^Ti.  YoL  u,  p.  247,  4th  ed.) 

'  Demqtie  maria  omnia,  &c.  "In  a  word,  all  seas,  as  well 
whole  ti^en  collectively,  as  the  bays  and  harbours  in  each.*  4 
orrmia  maria  are  here  meant  all  the  seas  composing  the  MedxtoRHMii^ 
such  as  the  Mare  Sicvlwrn,  the  Ma/re  Hadria/bicwm,  Mare  ifTpw— ,  Ibt 
Creticum,  &c.,  and  by  tmiversa  (so.  m>aria)  the  whole  Meditenaaea^rf 
course,  is  implied.  The  common  text  has  or%$  after  timlii,  W 
Graevius  very  properly  rejected  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  hisMfi 
Svngtdia  (sc.  maribtu)  is  opposed  to  imvversa, 

*  Toto  mart,  "Throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean.**— il«l  t* 
fuit  ahdUm,  &c  "Or  was  so  retired  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  la' 
By  the  foes  are  meant  the  pirates. 

^  Quia  navigavit,  &c  "Who  sailed  abroad,  that  did  not  eDA 
himself  to  the  risk  either  of  death,  or  of  slavery,  since  he  must  At 
traverse  the  sea  during  the  winter  season,  or  when  it  was  swanlV 
with  pirates?"  In  the  winter  the  sea  would  be  free  from  pirates,  fl* 
common  text  has  nofldgaretf  but  Heumannus  restored  nanffotehttfi^ 
the  early  editions.  Navigaretvr  is  to  be  taken  imi>ersonaIly,  in  Af 
sense  of  navigandwm  eiset, 

'  Tam  vetua.  "  Of  so  long  continuance.''  These  depredatkns  kil 
continued  from  about  a.  u.  o.  666.  The  present  oration  was  proooOBorf 
A.  u.  c.  687,  so  that  the  whole  period  had  been  about  21  yaani'-^Aa 
late  diaperavm,  "  So  widely  disseminated."  Consult  note  ^  pig*'^ 
where  an  accoimt  is  given  of  the  extensive  power  of  the  pirataai' 

'  Ommdus  armiSf  &c    Pompey  broke  the  power  of  we  patt^  ^ 
the  space  of  forty-nine  days,  and  ^-nm&&\AdL  V)l»  -TtV^c^ft-^mc  in  th^  ^ 
three  months.     (Plut.  7it,  Pomp.  c.  ^^,  «2A,— ^wsrgwKk  ^Vvna^VS^ 
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isadiftiBp  coi  prsdsidio  classibus  vestris  fuistis  ?  quam  multas 
(DitimatiB  insulafl  esse  desertas  P  quam  multas  aut  metu  re- 
ietas,  aat  a  prsBdouibus  captas  urbes  esse  sociorum  P 
Xn.  Sid  quid  ego  'longinqua  commemoroP  Fuit  hoc 
uondam,  fait  "^proprium  populi  Eomani  longe  a  domo  bel- 
m^  et  "  propugnaculis  imperii  sociorum  fortunas,  son  sua 
Bdtt  defendere.  "Sociis  vestris  ego  mare  clausum  per  hosce 
imos  dicam  fiiisse,  cum  ezercitus  nostri  a  "  Brundisio  nun- 
uam,  nisi  ^  summa  hieme,  transmberint  P  Qui  ad  yos  ab 
xtoris  nationibuB  yenirent,  captos  querar,  "^cum  legati  populi 
kmani  redempti  sint  P  mercatoribus  tutum  mare  non  fuisse 
fictto,  cum  "duodedm  secures  in  prsadonum  potestatem  per- 


*  Qaod  vecUgaL  "  What  branch  of  reyenue." — Qui  prtaidio  dattibun 
wtnifiiutu  f  **To  whom  have  you  been  a  source  of  protection  with 
Mr  fleeta?" 

*  JdrngimqiM.  "  Things  at  a  distance."  Opposed  to  things  nearer 
MBM,  in  which  the  Bomans  were  personally  concerned,  and  had  been 
Mooal  Bofferers. 

*  Propriwm  popvU  Bomani.  ^*  The  peculiar  glory  of  the  Roman 
•opto." 

^  PropugnaeuUt  imperii.  "Bj  the  forces  of  their  empire."  By 
rtpuffHoeula  are  here  meant  all  the  means  of  defence  at  the  command 
'  the  Tepublia  Emesti  thinks,  that  the  term  refers  to  the  Roman 
lollies  planted  in  conquered  countries,  and  which  would  furnish  the 
BUia  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression.  Shutz  takes  a  more  cor- 
st  view  of  the  subject  when  he  remarks,  *'  Clauet  et  exerdtut  inUUigi 
Ut  €X  antecedeHtibfu  et  Hquentibtu.** 

*'  SocOs  vealrit,  &c.  ''  Need  I  tell  you  that  the  sea  has  been  closed, 
ring  these  later  years,  to  your  allies,  when  even  our  own  armies 
ve  never  crossed  over  from  Brundisium  xmless  in  the  depth  of  win- 
r?"    The  seas  being  closed  upon  their  allies  is  one  of  the  longinqtba, 

which  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling,  when  the  orator  can  tell  of 
tar  things  so  much  nearer  home. 

^  JBrwndddo.    Brundisium  was  the  usual  sea-port  from  which  they 
lad  for  Greece.    Consult  Qeographical  Index.    The  Roman  armies 
nded  to  in  the  text  were  those  sent  against  Mithridates. 
^  Smmma  hieme.     When  the  pirates  would  be  away.    Consult  note  5, 
»240. 

^  Cum  legoH,  &c.  ''When  even  the  ambassadors  of  the  Roman  peo- 
e  were  ransomed  from  captivity/'  i.  e.  when  your  own  ambassadors 
en  made  captives  by  the  pirates,  and  a  ransom  had  to  be  paid  for 
lem.  Who  these  ambassadors  were  is  not  known,  nor  at  what  time 
or  under  what  circumstances  they  were  taken. 

**  Duodeciin  eecuree.    "  Two  prsetors  with  their  liotors."    Literally 
tifdve  axes."    Each  prsetor  had  in  Rome  two  lictors  *,  in  t\iQ  i^xor^rackfifi^ 
h.    Thepnsion  taken  on  this  occasion  are  called  \s^  'fi\\]LVaxO{i,^'v- 
tkumadBellinuA     ( Fit.  Pomp,  c  24t.) 
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venerint.  (33.)  ^Cnidum  aut  Colophonem,  aufc  ( 
nobilissimas  urbes,  innumerabilesque  alias,  captas  es 
memorem,  cum  vestros  port  us,  'atque  eos  portus, 
vitam  et  spiritum  ducitis,  in  praedonum  fuisse  potesta 
tis  ?  An  vero  ignoratis,  portum  Caietse,  celebemmui 
plenissimum  navium,  ^inspectante  praetore,  a  praet 
esse  direptum  ?  Ex  Miseno  autem,  *  ejus  ipsius  libe: 
cum  praedonibus  antea  ibi  bellum  gesserat,  a  praddonil: 
sublatos  ?  Nam  quid  ego  ^  Ostiense  incommodum 
illam  labem  atque  ignominiam  rei  publicae  querar,  cum 
inspectantibus  vobis,  classis  ea,  cui  ®  consul  populi " 


^  Cnid/um  aut  CdUyphoTiem,  &c.  Consult  Geographical  Ind 
numerahileaqtie  aliaa.  Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  cities  i 
them  amount  to  four  hundred :  ai  d*  aXovetai  ttoXiiq  vi 
TirpaKoffiai. 

*  Atqiie  eos  portus^  &c.  "Aye,  and  those  harbours  too,  fro 
you  derive  life  and  respiration,"  i  e.  the  very  means  of  sui 
The  allusion  is  to  the  harbours  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa 
the  metropolis  was  supplied  with  com.  In  consequence  of  th 
being  masters  of  the  sea,  the  markets  at  Rome  were  ill  supp] 
grain,  and  hence  arose  serious  apprehensions  of  famine.  (Pj 
Pomp.  c.  25.) 

'  Inspectante  prcBiore.  "  Under  the  very  eyes  of  a  praetor 
this  praetor  was  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  by 
have  been  M.  Antonius,  son  of  the  famous  orator  of  that  ni 
father  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir.  He  was  afterward  (a.' 
sent  against  the  pirates,  and  attacked  the  Cretans  who  had  h 
and  were  connected  with  them,  but  was  defeated  off  that  isL 
the  loss  of  most  of  his  ships,  which  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 
3,  7.— Liv.  £pit.  99.) 

*  Ejus  ipsius  liberos,     "  That  the  child  of  this  same  prseti 
cording  to  Plutarch  {Vit.  Pomp.  c.  24),  a  daughter  of  M.  Ante 
praetor,  was  taken  by  the  pirate?,  and  ransomed  from  them  fi 
sum. — Liheros.     The  term  liberi  is  employed,  in  the  present  c 
single  child.     The  authorities  for  this  usage  are  very  ably  ad« 
Scheller.      (Lat.  Deutsch.   Worterh.  vol  iii  coL  5685.)     The 
which  we  will  here  cite  is  that  of  Caius  (Ad.  Dig.  lib.  50,  til 
148) :  "Nan  est  sine  liberis,  cui  vet  unusfiliuSj  unave  filia  est, 
enunciatlOf  habet  liberos,  semper  plurativo  numero  profertur 
pugilares  et  codicilli."     Dacier  falls  into  an  amusing  error,  thr 
much  haste  in  translating  the  present  passage  of  Cicero.     He 
liberos  for  libros,  and  makes  the  Roman  praetor  to  have  lost  h 
not  his  child :  "  Ignorez-vous  que  ses   livres  ont  ^t^  enlev^ 
corsaires  ? "  (Plutabque,  par  Dacier.     Vie  de  PompSe,  in  notia 

^  Ostiense  incommodum.     "  The  disaster  at  Ostia."     Ostia,  s 
*?  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  regarded  as  the  harbour  c 

^  The  pirates  took  and  plundered  \\.,  Mid  destroyed  the  fleet  tl 
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rcposituB  esset,  a  pnedonibus  capta  atquo  opproBsa  e:*!  ? 
"lo  dii  immorfcaleB !  tontamne  ^  unius  lioininis  incrcHlibilis  ac 
mna  yirtoB  tain  brevi  tempore  lucem  afforre  roi  publica?  po- 
oit,  ut  YOB,  qui  modo  ante  ostium  Tiborinum  clnssem  hos- 
inm  Tidebatis,  ii  nunc  nullam  ^  intra  Occani  ostium  pra^do- 
Dun  navem  ease  audiatis  ?  (34.)  Atque  ]ia?c,  qua  eeleritate 
{ttta  sint,  quamquam  vidctis,tamen  a  mc  in  dicendo  pra^ler- 
ioda  non  sunt.  Quia  enim  umquam,  aut '  obeundi  negotii, 
nfe  consequendi  quiestus  studio,  tarn  brevi  tempore,  tot  loca 
dire,  tantoB  cursus  conficere  potuit,  ^"  quam  coleriter,  Cn. 
^peio  duce,  belli  impetus  navigavit  ?  qui  ^*  iiondum  tem- 
estivo  ad  nayigandum  mari  "  Sicilian!  adiit,  Africam  eiplo- 


ttt»  indeed  was  their  daring  on  this  occasion,  that  they  even  ro- 
■hied  there  a  considerable  time,  and  exposed  their  booty  to  sale. 
ho  Cabsius,  36,  5.) 

*  OonBul  popuU  Bomani,  The  name  of  this  consul  does  not  appear 
om  any  ancient  writer.  Dio  Cassius  (L  c.)  makes  no  allusion  to  any 
■alL — Oa/pia  <Uqwe  oppreaaa  esL     "  Was  taken  and  sunk.** 

^  UniuM  hominis.    Pompey. 

'  lutra  Ooea/ni  osiium.     "  Within  the  straits  of  the  ocean,"  L  c.  the 

tautB  of  Gibraltar.     There  is  great  propriety  in  the  use  of  the  ex- 

nnon  Oceani  osUwnf  (literally,  "  mouth  of  the  ocean,")  to  designati^ 

M  straits  in  question,   since  a  strong  and  constant  current  iiuwrt 

rko  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  middle  of  the 

nits. 

*  Obmndi  negoUi.  ''  Of  transacting  business." — Tantos  cursus.  "  S<j 
aiKTayages." 

"  Qiam  cderiter,  &c.    ''As  rapidly  as,  under  the  guidance  of  Pompey, 

he  whole  charge  of  war  sped  over  the  deep."    Impetus  belli  is  a  poetic 

Sm  of  expression,  for  the  simple  beUum,  with  the  associate  idea,  how- 

iv«,  of  impetuosily  and  power.    Thus  we  have  in  Lucretius  (5,  101), 

*mpdut  cobU,"  for  ccdum;  and  in  Accius,  (Ap.  Cic,  de  Divin.  1,  22,) 

"■oefuriMW  impetus,**  for  nox.      Compare   the    following   remark  oi 

lUBRi :  "  TotaformOf  belli  impetus  navigavit  poetica  est.    Serums  est  ; 

|Mite  edentate  Pompeiua  bdlum,  et  quam  strenue  gesserit.'* 

^^  Nondum  tempestivOj  &c.     ''Before  the  sea  was  yet  fit  for  navigsi- 

tin,"  L  e.  before  the  season  for  sailing  was  come.     Tempestivo  is  hero 

JJidralent  to  tempore  opportunOf  "  fit  by  reason  of  the  time  of  year." 

■ftaieuon  for  navigation  usually  commenced  about  the  rising  of  the 

lUadM,  on  the  22nd  of  April 

,  ^  Sialiam  adiit.  Pompey  directed  his  earliest  attention  to  Sicily,  in 
;  viv  to  leonre  that  important  granary  of  the  republic.  He  then  pru- 
'  **ided,  with  the  same  view,  to  Africa  and  Sardinia.  The  management 
jjthe WIT  against  the  pirates  was  conferred  on  Pompey  by  the  Ga- 
^^  hiw.  This  law  invested  him  with  the  command  of  the  whole 
jhrlituiaQeBa,  and  with  power  over  the  land  for  four  hundred  stadia 
IPto  46  milea)  from  the  coasts.    He  was  empowered  «.\ao  \.c)  \a}&.^ 

m2 
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ravit:  inde  Safdiniam  cimi  classe  vemfc^  atqm  ^ h^ 
mentaria  subsidia  rei  publics  firmiiwiinfa  pnendiia  rlirijii 
que  maniyit.  (85.)  Inde  se  com  in  Italiam  xeoepinei^  dndf 
Hispaniis  et  Gkdlia  Cisalpina  pnendiis  acncfOms  ^*n"rflrnf* 
missis  item  in  oram  *  Illyiici  maris,  efc in  Acihaittn  omaBBW 
GrsBciam  nayibus,  *  Itahie  duo  maria  maxiniia  clawibm,! 
missimisque  prsBsidiis  adomavit :  ipseantem^^iititBnni^ 
profectus  est,  unde^|uinqua|;e8imo  die  'totam  ad]mp|i(f|| 
populi  Bomani  Ciliciam  adjunzit;  omnao.  qui  ubknie  li 
Sonea  fiierunt,  partim  capti  Lter&ddqnn^  p«S  'M 
hujusimperioacpotestatisedediderunt.  Uem^OratailJ 
cum  ad  eum  usque  in  Pamphjliam  leoatoB  depeeoatonM 
misissent,  spem  deditionis  non  ademit,  obadeaqiio  iii9«l 


with  him  out  of  the  senators  fifteen  HeateDnitB  to  aot  imdar  Um;^ 
was  to  take  from  the  qiUBstors^  and  other  pohlio  ieoeifiK%  1^ 
he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  200  seiL     TIm  nnmlMr  «f 
forces,  of  mariners  ana  rowers^  was  left  entireljto  Us  dlaontiH 
day  after  this  law  was  passed,  Pompey  Bommo&ed  aa  aaMBl 
obtained  a  grant  of  almost  as  much  more  as  the  fink  daansti 
stowed.    He  was  empowered  to  fit  out  500  gdOm^  and  ta 
army  of  120,000  foot  and  5000  horse.     Tweoty^RMir 
selected,  who  had  all  been  generals  or  prsstors,  and  ware 
his  lieutenants,  and  he  had  two  quaestors  allowed.    (FljjT. 
c.  25.  seq.) 

^  ffcBC  tria  frumerUaria    siibsidia,      "These   three 
J>udbu8  Hupamis,    **  The  two  Spains,"  i  e.  hither  and  fiathar 
CUerior  and  Ulterior,    Consult  Geographical  Index. 

'  JUyrici  maris.    The  Mare  lUyricvm  was  thatpart  of  the . 
which  lay  along  the  Blyrian  coast. — Af^uUam,    The  Roman 
of  Achaia  included  all  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  part  of  Qreeca 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth.    By  omvnem  GrcBciam  is,  therefore^ 
the  rest  of  Greece. 

'  ItaluB  duo  maria.    The  upper  and  lower  seas,  or  the  AAMfci 
Tuscan. — Adomavit,     **  He  fimiished,"  L  e.  supplied,    iidoma  kl 
equivalent  to  inttrtto,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  «iArtlr{«g  or 
Compare  Css,  B,  C,  1, 26  :  "  JEodem  conatu,  ajpparatuqm,  mmd 
insigTwum  armorum  heUmn,  adoma/oera/nt** 

*  Uta  Brtmdisio,  &c.    *'  On  the  forty-ninth  day  after  ha  aik 
from  Brundisium."     Ut  is  here  elegantly  used  for 
TuBSELUNUB,  de  Part.  Lot.  s.  y.  §  1,  22. 

'^  Totam  (Miciam.  The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  riaa  ia  < 
and  this  country  eventually  became  their  centre  of  opapatiM 
chief  stronghold.  Pompey  defeated  them  in  a  naval  hattla  aff  ( 
slum,  on,  the  coast  of  Cuicia  Trachea. 

'  i/mu8  hujw  tmperio  ac  potestoJtL    <<  To  the  absolute  oonM 
ode  individual,''  i.  e.  ihey  fraxrondicsi^  ^csmai^v^ 
JPompQj.    When  imperium  asx^Qi  ^teiAoa  %x«  ^-^s^ikmr^Xa  < 
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!k  tantum  bellum,  tarn  diutummn,  tain  longe  lateque  dis- 
nmim,  quo  bello  omnes  gentes  ac  nationes  premebantur, 
}iL  PompeiaB  extrema  hieme  ^  apparavit,  ineunte  vere  sus- 
emt,  media  lestate  confecit. 

aTTT.  (36.)  '  Est  hsBC  divina  atque  incredibilis  virtus  im- 
oratoris.  Quid?  cetersB,  quas  paullo  ante  commemorare 
OBperam,  quantad  atque  quam  multsB  sunt  ?  ^^on  enim  solum 
dLmdi  virtus  in  summo  atque  perfecto  imperatore  qusrenda 
ifc ;  "  sed  multa3  sunt  artes  eximisB,  hujus  administrsB  comi- 
Biqiie  virtutis.  Ac  primum,  ^'  quanta  innocentia  debent  esse 
i^earatores  ?  quanta  deinde  omnibus  in  rebus  temperantia  ? 
IBanta  fide  ?  '^  quanta  facilitate  ?  quanto  ingenio  ?  quanta 
nmanitate  ?     Qu»  breviter,  qualia  sint  in  Cn.  Fompeio, 


denotes  military  power,  the  latter  civil ;  and  when  both  are 
Mbfaied  in  one  dause,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  idea  intended 
I  be  conveyed  is  that  of  fiill  and  absolute  authority. 
'  OrdefuibuM.  Crete,  next  to  Cilicia,  was  the  greatest  nursery  Qf 
b  pirates,  and  one  of  their  chief  receptacles.  Metellus  had  been  sent 
Id  CSrete^  by  the  Boman  people,  some  time  before  Pompey  was  em- 
kfed  in  this  war.  Metellus  had  broken  up  many  strongholds  of  the 
Mtes  in  that  island,  when  the  remainder,  who  were  besieged  by  him, 
lipliantly  addressed  themselves  to  Pompey,  and  invited  him  into  the 
and,  as  included  in  his  commission,  and  falling  within  that  distance 
an  the  sea  to  which  he  was  authorized  to  carry  his  arms.  Pompey 
tened  to  their  application,  and  by  a  letter  directed  Metellus  to  take 
I  further  steps  in  tiie  war.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  cities  of 
•to  not  to  obey  Metellus,  but  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his  own  lieu- 
Mats,  whom  he  sent  to  take  the  command.  [On  Metellus  treating 
tmoefa  order  with  contempt,  Octavius  threw  himself  into  Luppa, 
mt  eventually  was  taken  by  Metellus;  and  Octavius  had,  after 
rflier  opposition,  to  leave  the  island.] 

•  Apparcmt,  "  Prepared  for." — Media  cestate.  Plutarch  says  the 
IT  was  brought  to  a  (^ose  in  three  months  at  farthest :  ovkIv  irXtiovi 
4pm  tmuv  fATiv&v,    {  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 

*  id  heBedivinOf  &;c  ''Such  is  the  divine  and  incredible  valor  of  our 
nunander.*" 

*•  Non  enim  solum,  &c.  Consult  note  6,  page  238. — BeUcmdi  virtus. 
Ability  in  war." 

**  iSSea  mvUa  sunt,  &c.  "  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  other  ex- 
bed  qualities,  the  handmaids  and  attendants  of  this  virtue." — Hujus 
rtn/is,  sc.  impercUoricB. 

*•  Q;mmUi  iwnoceniia,  &c.  "  Of  how  much  moral  purity  ought  com- 
Muders  to  be." — Temperantia.  "  Self-controL" — Fide.  "  Good  faith/* 
jdherence  to  their  word. 

^  QmuUa /acilttate.      "^Tow  affable  and  easy  oi  BAcoea."^ — Q>»«,ulo 
-7,  Ac     "  Of  bow  much  penetration,  of  hovr  niMch  \iMTCi»m\i^  ^'^ 
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consideremus.  ^  Summa  enim  omnia  sunt,  Qiiirites ;  sed  es 
uiagis  *ex  alionim  contentione,  quam  ipsa  per  sese  cognosd 
atque  intelligi  possunt.  (37.)  Quein  enim  '  possumns  imp^ 
ratorom  aliquo  in  numero  putare,  *  cujus  in  exercitu  veneant 
centuriatus  atque  venierint  ?  ^  quid  hunc  hominem  magnum 
aut  amplum  do  re  publica  cogitare,  qui  pecuniam,  ex  aBrario 
depromptam  ad  bellum  adrainistrandum,  aut  "propter  cupidi- 
tatem  proviucia>  magistratibus  diviserit,  aut  propter  avaritiam  J 
Koma) '  iu  quaestu  reliquerit  ? — «  Yestra  admurmuratio  facit 
Quirites,  ut  agnoscere  videamini,  qui  liaec  fecerint :  ego  autem 
iieminem  nomino  j  quare  irasci  mihi  nemo  potent,  nisi  qui 
*ante  de  se  volucrib  confiteri.   Itaque,  propter  banc  avaritiam 


^  Siimriia  enim  omnia  sunt.  **  For  these  all  exist  in  the  highest  de- 
gree/' L  e.  in  the  character  of  Pompey  all  these  qualities  are  found  In 
the  highest  perfection. 

®  £x  aliorum  contentione.  "  By  a  comparison  with  others.'*  Thm, 
Cic.  de  Off.  1,  17:  ''iS»  c(ynXeiniio  queedam  et  comjaaraUo  fiat"  and 
Partit.  Or.  2  :  "  Eerum  contentiones,  quid  majua,  quid  par,  quid  fliwM 
»it." 

^  Po8su7tiu8  aliquo  in  rvumero  putare.  "  Can  we  hold  in  any  estinir 
tion."  Literally,  "can  we  reckon  in  any  number,"  i.  a  of  genenb; 
can  we  regard  aa  at  all  fit  to  be  numbered  among  generals. 

*  Oujm  in  excrcitu,,  &c.  "  In  whose  army  commissions  for  the  offiee 
of  centurion  are  now  and  have  heretofore  been  sold.*'  The  allusoD 
cannot  be  to  Lucullus,  on  whom  he  had  ah'eady  bestowed  so  many 
encomiums,  but,  from  the  uso  of  tho  present  tense  (vensant),  seems 
aimed  at  GLabrio.  The  student  will  mark  tho  force  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  this  and  the  succeeding  clauses,  as  indicating,  not  what  Cicero 
a3.sert8  on  his  own  authority,  but  from  the  rumour  of  the  day.  It  ii 
equivalent,  in  fact,  therefore,  to  "  in  whose  army,  as  is  said,"  &c. 

*  Quid  hunc  hominem,  &c.  "  What  lofty  or  generous  sentiments  can 
we  imagine  that  man  can  entertain  respecting  his  country  ?  **  Supply 
after  quid,  the  words  poaswmus  putare  from  the  preceding  clause,  but 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 

*  Propter  cupidilatem  provincice.     "  From  the  desire  of  retaining  hi^ 
province  for  a  longer  period,"  L  e.  of  holding  over  in  his  oonunand  be- 
yond tho  time  appointed.     The  money  was  given,  not  to  procure  » 
province,  but  to  induce  the  magistrates  at  home  to  interfere,  and  pi*- 
vent  any  recall,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  the  province  where  the 
individual  wa.3  then  acting.      Compare  the  explanation  of  Ersesh: 
"  Non  ut  provinclam  decernerent,  sed  vt  im-pedirent  ne  anno  exado  de- 
cedere  de  j^ovincla  jiLberetwr."    Emesti  supposes  Lucullus  to  be  the 
person  meant.     This,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  correct.    Lucullu* 
had  set  out  against  Mithridates  many  years  before  the  period  when 
this  speech  was  delivered  ;  whereas,  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  ths 
transaction  referred  to  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  recent  date. 

6't)  again,  in  chapter  22,  the  ora.tox  e^^ea^  oi  \,Via  injurice  and  libitH*^ 
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am,  quantas  caJamitates,  quocunque  ventum  sit, 
^rcitus  ferant,  quis  ignorat  r  (38.)  '*  Itinera,  quae 
annos  in  Italia  per  agros  atque  oppida  civium 
im  nostri  imperatores  fecerunt,  recordamini :  tmn 
atuetis,  quid  apud  exteras  nationcs  fieri  existimetis. 
ures  arbitramini  per  hosce  annos  militum  vestrorum 
ium  urbes,  an  "nibemis  sociorum  civitates  esse  de- 
^ue  enim  potest  ^^exercitum  is  continere  imperator, 
)8um  noH.  continet :  neque  severus  esse  "in  judi- 
li  alios  in  se  severos  esse  judices  non  vult.  (39.) 
nur,  hunc  hominem  tantum  excellere  ceteris,  cujus 
ic  in  Asiam  peryenerunt,  ut  non  modo  manus  tanti 


lan  commanders  sent  out  that  very  year,  which  of  coiirse 
■ny  way  apply  to  Lucullus.  Acilius  Glabrio  is  undoubtedly 
ut  provincice  magistrcUibus  seems  to  be  balanced  with  Romcn 
And  propter  cupiditatem  corresponds  with  propter  avaritiam. 
der,  then,  "  who,  to  screen  his  extortion,  divided  the  money, 
^he  magistrates  of  his  province  (lest  they  should  join  in  ac- 
)  or  to  gratify  his  avarice,  left  those  sums  at  interest  in 

itu.     "  At  interest."    Compare  Or.  in  Pis.  c.  35. 
admurmuratiOj   &c.      "Your  murmurs,  my  countrymen, 
>arent,  that  you  recognize  the  individuals  who  have  acted 
rally,  *^your  murmuring  makes  it  evident  that  you  appear  to 
&c. 

"Previously."  —  Avaritiam.  "Rapacity."  Compare  the 
ScHELLEB  (PrcBcept.  Styl.  vol.  i.  p.  69)  :  ^*  Avarua  non  est, 
7  nvmis  parcit ;  hie  tenax  dicitv/r  ;  sed  pectmice  consequendtE 

mr 

,     "  The  marches." — Per  hosce  armos.     "  During  these  latter 

le  allusion  is  to  the  movements  of  the  Roman  forces,  sent, 

•ent  commanders,  against  Mithridates,  Sertorius,  Spartacus, 

lich  troops  had  to  pass  through  different  parts  of  Italy, 

^  reached  their  destined  scenes  of  action.     From  the  lan- 

.cero,  they  would  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  excesses,  by 

ainst  their  own  countrymen. 

is.     "  By  their  wintering  among  them."     Referring  to  the 

rapacity  exercised  by  the  Roman  soldiery  against  their  own 

)  in  winter-quarters  throughout  their  cities. 

!«m  continere.  **  To  restrain  his  army,"  i.  e.  from  the  plunder 

ing  of  our  allies. 

ipsum  non  continet.      "  Who  does  not  restrain  himself,"  i.  e. 

je  same  matters  practises  no  restraint  over  himself.    Grsevius 

je,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  but,  as  Emesti  correctly  remarks, 

ion  to  alios  requires  se  ipsum. 

licando.     "  In  judging  of  others."    Supply  de  aliis,  or  else 

alios. 
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ezercitus,  ^sed  ne  yestigium  quidem  cniquam  pacato  nc 
dicatur?  Jam  vero,  ^  quemadmodum  milites  Hbe 
quotidie  sermones  ac  literae  perferuntur.  Non  mod 
sumptum  faciat  in  militem,  nemini  yIs  affertnr :  e 
cupienti  quidem  cuiquam  permittitur.  ^Hiemis  enii 
avaritisB  perfugiiim  majores  nostri  in  sociorum  atqui 
corum  tectis  esse  voluerunt. 

XIV.  (40.)  Age  vero,  ceteris  in  rebus  *  qualis  sit  i 
rantia,  considerate.  TJnde  illam  tantam  celeritatem,  < 
incredibilem  cursum  •  inventum  putatis  ?  '  Non  enim 
eximia  vis  remigum,  aut  ars  inaudita  qusBdam  guber 
aut  venti  aliqui  novi,  tarn  celeriter  ®  in  ultimas  terras ; 


*■  Sed  ne  vestigiwn  quidem.  ''But  even  its  very  footsteps, 
meaning  of  the  whole  clause  is,  that  the  army  led  by  Pompey 
from  plundering  any  thing,  did  not  even  set  foot  in  any  place  y 
was  unlawful  for  them  to  come,**  i.  e.  violated  the  sanctity 
shrine,  as  had  been  the  case,  for  example,  in  former  years,  with 
Comana.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Hotomann  :  "  Non  moo 
rapuisse,  sed  ne  pedem  quidem,  vM  non  licebcUf  posuisse.** 

^  Quemadm^>d/um  mUites  hibement,  "  As  to  the  way  in  whi 
soldiers  now  conduct  themselves  in  winter-quarters/'  i  e.  as 
regularity  of  their  deportment  in  winter-quarters  now  that  th< 
Pompey  over  them. 

^  Ut  sumptum  faciat  in  mUitem.  "In  order  that  he  may 
expense  upon  a  soldier,"  i.  e.  to  compel  him  to  expend  any  pan 
means  in  the  maintenance  of  our  soldiers. — Oupienti,  **  WThien  c 
so  to  do." 

*  Hiemis  enim,  &c.  "That  there  should  be  a  refuge  fn 
severity  of  winter,  not  for  the  indulgence  of  rapacity,  in  the 
ings,"  &c. 

^  Qualis.    The  early  editions  have  qy>ali. 

■  Inventum.'  "Were  obtained."  Some  of  the  early  editioi 
vrdtum,  which  arose  very  probably  from  the  copyists  not  unders 
here  the  peculiar  force  of  inventum.  Even  Lambinus  seeks 
the  text,  and  gives  naZvmi  for  the  true  reading.  The  use  of  in 
in  this  passage,  is  correctly  styled  by  Emesti,  '^  exquidtvu, 
loquendi.'*  Compare  the  Greek  usage  of  employing  the  verb  ev 
on  many  occasions,  in  the  sense  of  parare,  consequi,  &c. 

'  Non  eximia  vis  remigum.  "  No  extraordinary  exertions  on  i 
of  rowers." 

"  In  uUirrMS  terras.  The  allusion  is  to  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia. 
pare  chapter  16,  where  the  Cretan  ambassadors  are  said  to  ha\ 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Pamphylia,  "  in  ultimas  prope  ter\ 

•  Ceteros.  "  The  rest  of  your  commanders."  So  ceteri  in  tl 
paragraph. — Non  retardarunt.     "  Retarded  not  his  progress." 

^^ Devocavit.  "Called  him  away."  This  is  the  reading  of 
earlier  editions,  except  the  Mdiive,  Nv\ie?cei  xtwcavit  appears,  pi 
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sed  em  res,  qus9  ^  ceteros  remorari  solent,  non  retar- 
non  a7aritia  ab  instituto  cursu  ad  prsdam  aliquam 
mt,  "non  libido  ad  Yoluptatem,  non  amcBnitas  ad 
ioneniy  non  nobilitas  urbis  ad  cognitionem,  non 
labor  ipse  ad  qnietem.  Fostremo  ^'signa,  at  tabulas, 
le  omamenta  GrsBCorom  oppidorum,  qus  ceteri 
*  esse  arbitrantur,  ea  sibi  ille  ne  visenda  quidem 
kvit.  (41.)  Itaque  omnes  quidem,  nunc  in  bis  locis 
apeinm,  sicut  aliquem  non  ex  bac  urbe  missum,  sed 
)  delapsum,  intuentur :  nunc  denique  incipiunt 
^  fuisse  bomines  Bomanos  bac  quondam  abstinentia : 
jam  nationibus  ezteris  incredibile  ac  false  memoria) 


x>r  of  the  press.  From  this  last  edition  the  form  revocavit 
;  way  into  the  later  ones,  until  Gruter  restored  the  tnie 

Hbido  <id  vohtptcUenif  &o.  "  No  licentious  feeling  to  an  indul- 
ileasure ;  no  charms  of  scenery  to  gratification  of  this  kind  ; 
11  of  any  city  to  visiting  and  becoming  acquainted  with  it ; 
,  not  toil  itself  to  repose." 

^,  et  tabulcu,  "  Statues  and  paintings."  With  tdbtdcu  supply 
^  ceteri  toUenda  esse,  &c.  Statues,  and  paintings,  and  works 
g^enJ,  were  fevourite  objects  of  rapacity  with  the  Boman 
ers,  and  were  carried  off  without  any  scruple.  The  statues 
ires  which  Marcellus  transported  from  Syracuse  to  Rome, 
«d  that  cupidity  which  led  the  Roman  provincial  magistrates 
J,  without  scruple  or  distinction,  the  houses  of  private  indi- 
id  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Marcellus  and  Mummius,  how- 
>oiled  only  nostile  and  conquered  countries.  They  had  made 
r  plunder  to  the  public,  and,  after  it  was  conveyed  to  Rome, 
it  to  the  embeliishment  of  the  capital;  but  subsequent 
I  of  provinces,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  works  of  art,  began 
riate  to  themselves  those  masterpieces  of  Qreece,  which  they 
Brly  neither  known  nor  esteemed.  Some  contrived  plausible 
'or  borrowing  valuable  works  of  art  from  cities  and  private 
without  any  intention  of  restoring  them ;  while  others,  less 
or  more  smuneless,  seized  whatever  pleased  them,  whether 

private  property,  without  excuse  or  remuneration.  But 
lis  passion  was  common  to  most  provincial  governors,  none  of 
r  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  rapacity  of  Verres,  when 

Sicily.  He  seized  tapestry,  pictures,  gold,  and  silver  plate, 
ns,  and  Corinthian  bronzes,  till  he  literally  did  not  leave  a 
tide  of  value  of  these  descriptions,  in  the  whole  island. 
B  Romcm  LUereUure,  vol.  ii.  p.  284,  seq.) 

K  quamdo.  "  That  there  once  were."  They  now  believe  that 
a  as  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  and  others,  once  actually 

ijam  TicUionilms  ext^ris,  &c.     The  accounts  which  the  Romans 

M  5 
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proditum  videbatur.  ^  Nunc  imperii  vestri  sple 
gentibus  lucet:  nunc  intelligunt,  non  sine  causi 
8U0S  turn,  cum  ^hac  temperantia  magistratus  hi 
Bervire  populo  Bomano,  quam  imperare  aliis, 
'  Jam  vero  ita  faciles  aditus  ad  eum  privatorum, 
querimonisD  de  aliorum  injuriis  esse  dicuntur,  i 
aignitate  principibus  excellit,  *£acilitate  par  ini 
videatur.  (42.)  Jam  quantum  ^  consilio,  quantui 
^yitate  et  copia  valeat,  'in  quo  ipso  inest  qutedan 
imperatoria,  yob,  Quirites,  ^  hoc  ipso  in  loco  sa^pe  < 
Eidem  vero  ejus  inter  socios  quantam  existimar 
^uam  hostes  omnium  gentium  sanctissimam  ju 
Humanitate  jam  tanta  est,  ut  difficile  dictu  si 
hostes  magis  yirtutem  ejus  pugnantes  timuennt, 

gave  them  of  the  continence  and  virtue  of  their  fathers,  ha 
unworthy  of  belief  to  foreign  nations,  when  contrasted 
rapacity  and  extortion  that  characterized  their  descendants. 
^  Ntmc  imperii  vestri,  &c.  "  Now  the  true  lustre  of  y< 
shines  resplendent  among  those  nations."  Fompey  revives  i 
self  all  the  glory  of  the  good  old  Roman  times,  and  that  gloi 
by  his  ooimtry. — Lucet,  In  the  palimpsest  fragment  of  tl 
recently  discovered,  we  have  lucem  afferre  ccBpU,  which  also 
two  other  MSS.  but  it  is  evidently  a  mere  gloss  for  lucet 
very  good  one  either. 

*  Hoc  tempercmtia.     "Distinguished  for  his  self-contro! 
racterized  by  that  same  moderation  which  Pompey  now 
Immerare  cUiis.     "  To  rule  over  others." 

^  Jam  vero  ita  facHeSf  &c.  "  So  easy,  too,  is  said  to  be  tl 
private  individuals  to  him,  so  freely  allowed  their  every 
respecting  the  wrongs  done  them  by  others."  As  regards  1 
jam,  verOf  consult  note  7,  page  253. — Faciles.  No  forms  anc 
are  required  in  approaching  Pompey. — Liheroe,  There  are  n 
whatever  upon  the  freedom  of  complaint. 

*  Facilitate.     "  In  affability." 

-  ®  CoTmlio.  "  In  wisdom." — Dicendi  gravitate  et  copies  "  1 
and  flowing  eloquence."  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  gi 
gravis,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  compare  the  remarl 
Ernesti,  in  his  Lex.  Technol.  Lot.  Bhet.  p.  191 :  "  Sed  non  m 
est  J  gravem  orationem  ajypdlatam  Latinis  Bhetoribus  esse,  q 
splendidis,  aUisqtie  sensibus  animos  legentium  impleret ;  ei  ij. 
t?item  tributam  iis  oratoribvs  vel  scriptoribus,  qui  tales  se 
conciperent,  atque  omnvno  rebus  augendis,  exaggerandisque  pa/i 

*  In  q%L0  ipsOf  &c.  "  In  which  very  talent  itself  there  eisl 
adapted  to  the  character  of  a  leader."  The  reference  is  tc 
of  haranguing,  which  suits  so  well  the  character  of  a  o 
Some  editors  refer  in  quo  ipso  to  Pompey;  but  then  qucedan 
dignitaSf  is  not  sufficiently  complimentary. 
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lem  victi  dilexerint.  Et  quisquam  dubitabit,  quin 
mtum  bellum  transmittendum  sit,  qui  ad  omnia 
)  memorisd  bella  conficienda  diyino  quodam  consilio 
ise  videatur  ? 

(43.)  Et,  quoniam  "auctoritas  multum  in  bellis 
eidministrandis  atque  in  imperio  militari  valet,  certc 
lubium  est,  quin  ea  re  idem  ille  imperator  plurimum 
"Vehementer  autem  pertinere  ad  bella  adminis- 
quid  hostes,  quid  socii  de  imperatoribus  vestris 
nt,  quis  ignorat,  cum  sciamus,  homines  in  tantis  re- 
lut  contemnant,  aut  metuant,  aut  oderint,  aut  ament, 
i  non  minus  ^et  fama,  quam  aliqua  certa  ratione 
eri  ?  Quod  igitur  nomen  umquam  in  orbe  terrarum 
I  fuit  ?  cujus  res  gestsB  pares  P  de  quo  homine  vos,  id 
izime  **facit  auctoritatem,  "tanta  et  tam  pneclara 

ipso  in  loeo.  In  the  forum,  where  they  have  often  heard 
larangue. 

i  hostes,  &c  ''When  the  common  enemies  of  all  nations 
irded  it  as  inyiolable/'  L  e.  as  worthy  of  the  most  impli<Ht 
Quam  is  here  equivalent  to  cum  earn, — By  hottea  onrnvum 
le  meant  the  pirates.  Cicero  employs  the  same  circumlocu- 
peaking  of  this  class  of  persons,  on  two  other  occasions :  In 
•0,  and  De  Off.  8,  29  :  "Pirata  est  commtmis  hostis  omrdwrn." 
um  bellum.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  earlier  editions,  which 
rst  restored.  The  common  text  has  tantxim  bellum  hoc,  which 
transposed,  reading  hoc  tantvm  bellvm. 

•at  memories,  "  Of  our  time." —  Videaiur.  The  use  of  the 
ve  here  is  worth  noting.  The  meaning  is,  "  who  seems,  as  far 
perceive,"  i  e.  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  mere  mortals  to  scan  the 
)f  Omnipotenca  The  indicative  would  have  been  too  strong. 
rritas,  "  High  reputation."  Auctor'Uas  is  here  equivalent 
io  indents  de  alicujus  virtutCf"  &c.      (Ebnesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. 

merder  pertinere  ad  beUa  administranda.    "  Intimately  pertains 

tnagement  of  foreign  wars,"  i.  e.  exercises  a  powerful  influence 

success  of  your  arms  abroad. —  Vestris.     The  palimpsest  frag- 

fioairis. 

rnia.    We  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  the  palimpsest 

,  as  far  preferable  to  the  ordinary  one,  opinione  non  minus 

}!uam  aliqua  certa  ratioTie.      "  Than  by  some  fixed  and  reasou- 

ve." 

MM.     **  More  illustrious  than  his,"  L  e.  Pompey's. 

!  OMOtoTitatem.     "  Causes  high  reputation."     [Anthon  inserted 

I  a/uctorittUem,]  on  the  conjecture  of  Weiske,  who  considers 

moQ  reading,  facit  auctorUatem,  as  doubtful  in  point  of  La- 

a  et  tam  proeclara,  kc.     "Have  you  made  so  distinguished 
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judicia  fecistis?  (4t4.)  Anrero  ulluni  usquam  ei 
tarn  desertam  putatis,  quo  non  ^  illius  diei  £iina  p 
cum  universus  populus  Bomanus,  referto  foro,  re 
omnibus  templis,  ex  quibus  ^  hie  locus  conspici  pot( 
sibi  ad  commune  omnium  gentium  beUum  On.  F 
imperatorem  depoposcit  ?  Itaque,  ut  plura  non  dica 
aUorum  exempHs  confirmem,  >  quantum  auctoritaa 
beUo ;  ab  eodem  Cn.  Pompeio  *  omnium  rerum  eg 
exempla  sumantur :  qui  quo  die  a  Yobis  maritimo  I 
positus  est  imperator,  tanta  repente  'vilitas  ano 
gumma  inopia  et  caritate  rei  munentariffi  conse^ 
unius  bominis  spe  et  nomine,  quantam  yix  ex  sum 
tate  agrorum  diutuma  pax  efficere  potuisset.  (4i5 
^accepta  in  Fonto  caLamitate,  ex  eo  proelio,  de 
paullo  ante  invitus  admonui,  cum  socii  pertimuiss 
tium  opes  animique  crevissent,  satis  firmum  prsesid 
yincia  non  baberet :  amisissetis  Asiam,  Quirites,  n: 


and  honourable  ^xpressiona  of  opinion  f  The  term  judi 
applied  to  the  honours  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  merit 
the  remark  of  Ebnesti  {Cfla/o.  Cfic,  s.  v.):  '' Judicia  dicw 
Jumoretf  prcenUa,  quia  cUmtur  kU  qm  Us  digni  judioaiUwr.'* 
obtaiaed  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  while  he  was  only  a] 
knight,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  1 
He  was  sent  against  Sertorius,  with  proconsular  command,  t 
a  simple  qiiasstor ;  and  he  obtained  the  consulship  before  1 
thirty-six  years  old,  and  without  having  gone  through  the  si 
offices ;  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  he  was,  at  thirty-e 
old  enough  to  have  been  made  sedile.  The  legal  age  for  the 
was  forty-three. 

^  lUivs  diei.  The  day  when  the  Gkibinian  law  was  passed 
note  12,  page  243. — Cvrni  vmv&rsus  popvhis  Romarms.  **  When 
Koman  people  with  one  voice."  The  student  will  mark  tt 
universiLS  here. 

'^  Hie  hens.  The  rostra. — Urvwrn  ad  commume  om/nmm  gt 
lum  imperaiorem.  "As  sole  commander  of  a  war  that  ini 
common  interests  of  all  nations."  Tiie  reference  is  to  the  m 
the  pirates.     Compare  note  8,  page  251. 

^  Qucmtum  auctorUaSt  The  common  text  has  qua/rUvm  k 
ritas.  But  hujua  is  not  needed  here,  since  the  remark  is  a  gf 
and  does  not  refer  to  any  individual  in  particular.  Emesti  t 
hujus  must  either  be  rejected,  or  else  changed  into  duds.  ] 
the  former  coarse,  and  accordingly  throws  it  out  of  his  text. 

*  Omniutn  rerum  egregiaritm.     "  Of  every  thing  exalted." 

*  VUitas  annonce.  "  A  cheapness  of  provisions."  As  lo 
pirates  held  possession  of  the  sea,  exportation  from  the  co 
provinces  was  checked,  and  large  stores  must  necessarily  1 
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ris  *diTinitus  On.  Pompeium  ad  eas  regiones  for- 
oli  Bomani  attulisset.  Hujus  adventus  et  Mithri- 
QBolita  inflammatum  victoria  continuity  et  Tiffranem 
opiis  minitantem  AsisD  retardavit.  Et  quisquam 
,  quid  virtute  "profecturus  sit,  qui  tantum  auctori- 
boerit  P  aut  quam  facile  imperio  atque  exercitu 
yectigalia  conservaturus  sit,  qui  "  ipso  nomine  ac 
efenderit  ? 

46.)  Age  yero,  ^'illa  res  qiiantam  declarat  ejusdem 
ipud  hostes  popidi  Bomani  auctoritatem,  quod  ex 

longinquis,  tamque  diversis,  tam  brevi  tempore 
d  huic  86  dediderunt?  quod  ^^  Cretensium  legati, 
lorum  insula  noster  imperator  exercitusque  esset, 
3mpeium  ^  in  idtimas  prope  terras  venerunt,  eique 
Cretensium  civitates  dedere  velle  dixerunt  ?  Quid 

Mithridates  ?  nonne  ad  eundem  Cn.  Pompeium, 
isque  in  Hispaniam  misit  ?  ^*  eum  quem  Pompeius 


lere.  Pompey'B  appointment  restored  public  confidence, 
power  of  the  pirates  was  now  thought  to  be  soon  about  to 
rge  shipments  were  expected  to  be  shortly  made  from  the 
*ieB,  the  price  of  grain  fell,  of  course,  at  Rome. 
^jna  inopia,  &.c  "  From  the  greatest  scarcity  and  deamess 
-Uniut  hominii  ape  et  nomine.  Compare  the  language  of 
[  Vit  Pomp,  0.  26),  At  dk  nfiai  nav  utvtutVy  iv9\)q  frttrovvaif 
ivtft  Tif  di^fiifi  vapeXxoVj  ^C  avTd  rovvofia  tov  llofAirfitov 
ir6Xtuov, 

"  Still  farther."  Compare  the  remark  of  Forcellini  {Lex. 
I  ecBpiuime  conjungendi  orationem  vim  habet,  et  tramitionibus 
» prsBterea." 

;  in  Powto  ccdamitate.    Alluding  to  the  defeat  of  Triarius. 
ote  15,  page  233. — Cum^    To  be  repeated,  in  translating, 
of  the  two  succeeding  clauses. 
lit.     "  Providentially." 

» vr^fiammatum  victoria,   "Fired  with  unaccustomed  victory.** 
yrm  to  his  having  been  so  often  defeated  before  this  by  Sylla, 
i  Lucullus. — Continuit.     "  Checked." 
turusaiL    We  have  adopted  prof ectwrua  ait  Budprofecerit, 
IB,  Emesti,  and  Schiitz,  from  many  MSS.  and  early  editions, 
in  text  has  perfecturua  ait  and  perfecerit. 
mdne  ac  rvmore,    "  By  his  very  name  and  reputation." 
f.     "  The  following  circumstance." 

limn  Ugaii,  For  an  account  of  this  affair,  consult  note  7, 
'Noater  imperator.    Metellus. 

maa  prope  ierraa.     To  Pamphylla.     Consult  Liv.  Epit.  29. 
Item  PompHvs  legal  am  semper  jvdicavit.     Pompey,  of  course, 
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legatum  semper  judicavit :  ^ii,  quibus  semper  erat  mo 
ad  eum  potissimum  esse  missum,  speculatorem  quam  1 
judicari  maluerunt.  Potestis  igitur  jam  constituei 
rites,  banc  auctoritatem,  ^multis  postea  rebus 
magnisque  Teatrk  judiciis  amplificatum,  quantuir 
illos  reges,  quantum  apud  exteras  nationes  valitura 
existimetis. 

(47.)  Eeliquum  est,  ut  de  felicitate,  ^quam  praBS 
se  ipso  nemo  potest,  meminisse  et  commemorare  d< 
possumus,  sicut  aequum  est  bomines  *  de  potestate  d 
timide  et  pauca  dicamus.  Ego  enim  sic  existimo :  ^]k 
Marcello,  Scipioni,  Mario,  e^  ceteris  magnis  imperal 
non  solum  propter  virtutem,  sed  etiam  propter  foi 
ssBpius  imperia  mandata,  atque  exercitus  esse  com 
Tuit  enim  profecto  quibusdam  summis  viris  quaeda 

would  entertain  this  opinion  from  motives  of  vanity.    The  fi 
Metellus  represented  that  the  individual  alluded  to  was  a  men 

^  li,  cpiibuSf  &c.  Referring  in  particular  to  Metellus,  who  ^ 
manding  in  conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  was  a  re 
the  Metellus  just  mentioned,  note  14,  p.  253. — Ad  eumpotissin 
What  gave  offence,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  that  the  individua 
Lave  been  sent  to  so  young  a  man  as  Pompey,  and  one  too  i 
only  a  qusestor  with  proconsidar  command. 

^  Multis  postea  rebus  gestis.  "  By  many  subsequent  exploits." 
refers  to  the  period  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  to  Pompe/s  op 
against  the  pirates.  —  Vesti'is  judiciis.  **  Expressions  of  opinion 
part."    Compare  note  16,  page  251. 

'  Qvxim  prcestare  de  se  ipso  nemo  potest,  &c.  "  Which  no 
exhibit  at  pleasure  in  his  own  case ;  but  which  we  can  call  i 
and  make  mention  of  in  the  case  of  another,"  l  e.  no  man  can 
cessful  when  he  pleases ;  this  lies  entirely  within  the  power, 
regulated  by  the  will,  of  the  gods.  But  he  may  tell  without  sc 
the  success  with  which  others  have  been  favoured. 

*  De  potestate  deorwm.  "  In  relation  to  a  thing  that  lies  wholl; 
the  power  of  the  gods,"  L  e.  success  or  good  fortune ;  of  which, 
ing  to  Cicero,  we  must  speak  cautiously  and  briefly,  lest  we  I 
ascribing  too  much  to  human  agency.  Compare  the  explan 
Eenbsti  :  "  De  potestate  deorum,  i  e.  de  re  ea,  quce  est  tota  in 
deorum,  ut  cavendvm,  sit  nein  ea  plus  homini  trCbuamus."  [Th 
is,  reliquum  est,  ut  de  felicitate  (quam  prcestare  de  se  ipso  7iem> 
meminisse  et  commemorare  de  altero  possumus)  dicamus  tinUde  ei 
sicut  cequum  est  homines  dicer e  de  potestate  deorum."] 

*  Maximo.    Fabius  Maxim  us. — Marcello.    The  celebrated  o] 
of  Hannibal. — Scipioni.     It  is  imcertain  whether  Cicero  mej 
elder  or  younger  Africanus.    Manutius  thinks  it  is  the  latter, 
opinion  appears  to  be  the  correct  one.     For  an  account  of  the 
du&la  here  alluded  to,  consult  Historical  Index. 
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jinemet  ad  gloriam,  et  ad  res  magnas  bene  gerendas 
9  adjimcta  iortuna.  De  hujus  uutem  hominis  feli- 
e  quo  mine  agimus,  ^  hac  utar  moderatione  dicendi, 
in  illius  potestate  fortunam  positam  esse  dicam,  sed 
erita  meminisse,  reliqua  sperare  videamur,  ne  aut 
iiis  immortalibus  oratio  nostra  aut  ingrata  esse 
(48.)  Itaque  *non  sum  pra)dicaturus,  Quirites, 

ills  res  domi  militise,  terra  marique,  quantaque 
B  gesserit :  ut  ejus  semper  yoluntatibus  non  modo 
isenserint,  socii  9  obtemperarint,  hostes  obedierint, 
am  venti  tempestatesque  ^°  obsecundarint.  Hoc 
0016  dicam,  neminem  unquam  ^Ham  impudentem 
^ui  ab  diis  immortalibus  tot  et  tantas  res  tacitus 

optare,  quot  et  quantas  dii  immortales  ad  Cn. 
am  detulerunt.     "  Quod  ut  illi  proprium  ac  perpe- 


mpUtudmem  et  ad  gloriam,  "  For  their  elevation  and  glory."  As 
7  and  gloria  are  here  nearly  synonymous,  the  preposition 
«ated  in  some  editions  before  the  latter.  We  follow  Orelli — 
,     "  By  the  favour  of  Heaven." 

For  taU, — In  iUiua  potestate.  "  Under  his  control"  Cicero 
lat  he  will  employ  such  moderation  in  speaking,  as  not,  on  the 
,  to  assert  that  Pompey  is  master  of  events,  for  such  language 
ofifensive  to  the  gods  {mviaa  diis  immortalibus) ;  and,  on  the 
nrely  to  make  it  apparent,  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  past 
)f  that  commander,  but  regards  them  as  an  earnest  of  future 
for  to  forget  them  would  be  rank  ingratitude  against  the 
10  have  thus  far  presided  over  his  career. 
svm  prcedicaturus.  "  I  am  not  going  vauntingly  to  state." 
nperariait.  "Yielded  to."  Obedire  denotes  more  of  literal 
lute  obedience  than  obtemperarej  and  is  therefore  used  in  the 
ise,  when  speaking  of  enemies.  Obtemperare  is  to  obey  the 
a  command ;  as  a  son,  for  example,  obeys  a  father.  Compare 
CcBcin,  18 :  "  ImpeHum  domedicum  nvUum  eritf  si  servvlis  nos- 
joncesserimtbs,  ut  ad  verba  riobis  obediant,  non  ad  id  quod  ex 
belligi  possit  obtemperent." 

'.cundarvrU.  "  Favoured."  Referring  in  particular  to  his  rapidity 
g  the  pirates  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 
h  impuderUem.  "  So  presumptuous."  Tacitus,  "  Even  in  un- 
1  prayer." — DetvZerwnt.  In  many  MSS.  and  early  editions  we 
<jtlerv/rU ;  but  dettderunt  expresses  more  of  condescension  and 
1  the  part  of  the  gods. 

d  iU  ihif  &c.  "  And  that  this  may  be  his  peculiar  and  lasting 
"  L  e.  that  these  special  favours  may  ever  be  vouchsafed  unto 
ropriv/m  here  implies,  that  no  Roman  commander  has  ever 
Deculiarly  favoured  as  Pompey;  and  the  assembled  people  are 
1  to  pray,  that  these  special  acts  of  kindness,  on  the  part  of 
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tuum  sit,  Qiiirites,  cum  commuiiis  salutis  atque  i 
turn  ipsius  hominis  causa  (sicuti  facitis)  Welle  et 
debetis. 

(49.)  Quare  cum  et  bellum  sit  ita  necessarium,  ut 
non  possit :  ita  magnum,  ut  '  accuratissime  sit  admii 
dum :  et  cum  ei  imperatorem  prceficere  possitis,  in 
eximia  belli  scientia,  singularis  virtus,  clmssima  auc 
egregia  fortuna:  •  dubitabitis,  Quirites,  quin  hoc 
boni,  quod  vobis  a  diis  immortalibus  oblatum  et  datuir 
rem  publicam  conservandam  atque  ampMcandam  coni 

Xvll.  (50.)  ^Qtiod  si  £om89  Cn.  Fompeius  p 
esset  hoc  tempore :  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  ^  is  er 
gendus  atque  mittendus.  *  Nunc,  cum  ad  ceteras  s 
utilitates  hsBC  quoque  opportunitas  adjungatur,  ut 
ipsis  locis  adsit,  ut  habeat  exercitum,  ut  ab  iis,  qui  1 
accipere  statim  possit :  ^  quid  exspectamus  ?  aut  ci 


the  gods,  may  be  continued  to  him  for  the  time  to  come,  since  1 
only  prove  a  fresh  source  of  honour  and  happiness  to  his  count 

*  VeUe  et  optare.    "  To  will  and  wish.'* 

*  AccwratiMvme.     "  With  the  utmost  care." 

'  IhibUabitiSf  quin,  &c.  ''Will  you  hesitate,  Romans,  to  en 
great  a  good  as  this."  Many  of  the  Oxford  MSS.  have  dttbito 
the  present  tense  is  too  strong  here. 

*  Q^od  si.  "  Even  if  then,"  Qiwd,  in  such  cases  as  the  prese 
mencing  a  sentence,  always  refers  to  something  going  before 
not  redundant,  as  some  critics  imagine.  It  is  here  the  same  ii 
propter  quad.  Compare  the  remark  of  Sohutz  {Ind.  Lot.  s.  v.) : 
aft  initio  periodi  acepe  ponitv/r :  sed  semper  refertur  ad  antecedens 
et  transitioni  aervit.**  Consult  also  Perizonius,  ad  Sonet.  Min. 
(voL  ii.  ed.  Ba/uer.) 

*  la  erat  deligendtLa,  &c.     "  He  ought  to  be  selected,"  &c. 
consequent  member  of  a  conditional  proposition,  the  past  tei 
frequently  put  in  the  indicative,  to  give  more  liveliness  to  th 
sentation,  although  in  the  conditional  clause  the  imperfect 
perfect  subjunctive  has  been  used.     (Zumpt,  L.  Q,  p.  327,  JS 
tranal.) 

*  Nunc  cum,  &c.  "  Now,  however,  when  to  the  other  eminent 
tages  existing  in  his  case,  the  following  happy  circumstance 
wise  added,  that  he  is  present  in  those  very  districts,"  &c.  By 
locis  is  meant  Asia,  the  seat  of  the  war.  Pompey,  having  en( 
piratical  war,  was  engaged,  at  this  time,  in  settling  the  affsdrs  of 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  in  assigning  habitations  to  the 
who  had  surrendered. 

'  QU'id  exspectamus f  "What  wait  we  for?" — Summu  cum 
rei  publiccB,  "  With  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  state." — Ifoc 
regivm,  "This  war  of  the  kings."  Referring  to  Mithridat 
Tigranes, 
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bos  diis  immortalibus,  eidem,  cui  cetera  summa  cum 
e  lei  publicffi  commissa  sunt,  hoc  quoque  bellum  regium 
QittimuB  P 

L.)  ^At  enim  vir  clarissimus,  amantissimus  rei  publicsB, 
sis  beneficiis  amplissimis  affectus,  Q.  Oatulus ;  ^°  item- 
Bummis  omamentis  honoris,  fortunsB,  virtutis,  ingenii 
ttuB,  Q-  Kortensius,  ^^  ab  hac  ratione  dissentiunt :  "  quo- 
ego  auctoritatem  apud  vos  multis  locis  plurimum 
386,  et  yalere  oportere  confiteor;  sed  in  hac  causa, 
bsi  cognoscitis  auctoritates  contrarias  fortissimorum 
un  et  clarissimorum,  tamen,  omissis  auctoritatibus, 
re  et  ratione  exquirere  possumus  veritatem :  atque  hoc 
18,  quod  ea  omnia,  qu83  a  me  adhuc  dicta  sunt,  iidem 
'era  esse  concedunt,  et  necessarium  bellum  esse,  et 
am,  et  in  uno  Cn.  Fompeio  summa  esse  omnia.  (52.) 
igitur  ait  Hortensius?    "Si  uni  "omnia  tribuenda 

\  mm.  Analogous  to  the  Qreek  <i\Xd  yap.  In  this  combination, 
itroduces  a  reason  for  the  opposition,  diversity,  or  objection  to 
ling  preceding;  which  is  ^i^^ufied  by  at.  Render :  "  But  this,  it 
you  must  not  do,  for"  &;c. 

afrif  heneficUs  amplimmia  affectus.  ''And  one  who  has  been 
red  with  the  most  distinguished  proofs  of  your  regard."  The 
Q  is  to  the  famous  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus.     Consult  Historical 

emque  tummitf  &c.  ''And  likewise  Quintus  Hortensius  possess- 
)  highest  advantages  that  public  honours,  fortune,  virtue,  and 
can  bestow."  The  allusion  is  to  Q.  Hortensius  the  celebrated 
He  had  enjoyed  the  consulship,  had  amassed  a  large  for- 
y  the  legal  profession,  was  a  man  of  upright  character,  and  a 
d  and  popular,  though  very  showy,  declaimer.  Consult  His- 
Indez. 

b  hoc  rccHone  dissentiunt.  "  Differ  from  me  in  the  view  which  I 
iken  of  this  subject."  Literally,  "  differ  from  this  view  of  the 
i."  Catulus  and  Hortensius  led  the  opposition  against  the  bilL 
t  Introductory  Remarks. 

worum  cmctoritatentij  &c  "I  am  willing  to  own  that  the  au- 
'  of  these  individuals  has  exercised  a  very  strong  influence  with 
.  many  occasions,  and  ought  so  to  do.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
Ithough  you  are  well  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  bravest  and 
llustnous  men,  as  being  in  direct  opposition  to  theirs,  stUl, 
I  authority  on  either  side  entirely  out  of  the  question,  we  can 
in  the  truth  from  the  case  itself,  and  from  the  dictates  of  reason." 
iwritates  contrarice  are  meant  individuals  who  think  with  Cicero, 
lose  character  and  standing  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  Catulus 
ortensius. . 

BMiMk  "  All  things,"  i  e.  unlimited  power.  The  Manilian  law 
ed,  in  effect,  to  invest  Pompey  with  uiQimi^d  '^'<^«t  «:(5»iss^ 
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sint,  imum  dignissimum  esse  Pompeium:  sed  ad  unum 
tamen  omnia  deferri  non  oportere."  Obsolevit  jam  ista 
oratio,  *  re  multo  magis  quam  verbis  refutata.  Nam  tu 
idem,  Q.  Hortensi,  multa,  ^pro  tua  summa  copia  ac  singulari 
facultate  dicendi,  et  in  senatu  contra  '  virum  fortem  A.  Gs- 
binium,  *  graviter  omateque  dixisti,  cum  is  de  imo  impenr 
tore  contra  prsedones  constituendo  legem  promulgasset :  el 
ex  hoc  ipso  loco  permulta  item  contra  legem  earn  veih 
fecisti.  (53.)  Quid?  turn,  per  deos  immortales!  si  plni 
apud  populum  Eiomanum  auctoritas  tua,  quam  ipsius  popoE 
itomani  salus  et  ^  vera  causa  valuisset,  hodie  banc  gloruui 
atque  hoc  orbis  terrae  imperium  teneremus  ?  An  tibi  tan 
imperium  esse  hoc  videbatur,  cum  populi  iBomaui  legati^ 
praetores,  quaestoresque  ^  capiebantur  ?  cum  ex  onmibu 
provinciis  commeatu,  et  privato,  et  publico  prohibebamur! 

Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  Compare  the  language  of  Plutaech  (Wl 
Pomp.  c.  30),  in  speaking  of  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  rovro  i*  ^^ 
ivl  ffv\kriftdi]v  yeviffOai  tyjv  'Pcjfia'uov  riytfioviav. 

^  Be.  "By  facts."  The  allusion  is  to  the  proper  use  made  I9 
Pompey  of  the  extensive  power  conferred  upon  him  in  the  piratical  HiC 

*  Pro  tua  summa  copia,  &c.  "With  that  rich  fluency  and  endiMri 
talent  for  speaking  that  are  yours."  The  eloquence  of  Hortensiiffl  !■ 
of  the  class  called  Asiatic,  being  rather  showy  and  declamatory  tiMI 
solid  and  powerful. 

^  Virum  fortem  A.  GaMnium,  &c.     Cicero  calls  Ghtbinius  a  courageon 
man  from  the  spirit  he  displayed  in  carrying  through  his  law  amid  thi 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  senate.     One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  trf- 
buneship,  L.  Trebellius,  interposed  his  veto,  and  assured  the  senilt, 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  life  than  suffer  the  law  to  pass.   Gabinnl! 
thereupon  proposed  to  the  people  to  deprive  Trebellius  of  his  nufli' 
tracy,  and  the  tribes  having  made  great  progress  in  voting  upon  afc. 
proposition,  and  the  popuLir  voice  appearing  decidedly  againat  hn% 
Trebellius  became  intimidated,  and  withdrew  his  intercession, 
account  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  given  by  Dio  Cassius,  (36,  8, 
and  by  Asconius,  (ad  Cic.  oral.  1,  pro  Corndioj  p.  964,)  from  whii 
appears,  that  Trebellius  persisted  after  seventeen  tribes  had  decl 
against  him,  and  only  yielded  when  the  eighteenth,  which  would  hiii 
made  a  majority,  were  about  to  vote  in  the  same  manner. 

*  Graviter  ornateque.     "Forcibly  and  eloquently.**     Compare  nottSi 
page  250. 

^  Vera  causa.     "  The  cause  of  truth,"  i.  e.  the  true  interests  of  tin 
state. — Teneremus,     "We  would  still  retain." 

'  Capiebantur.     "Were  frequently  made  captives,"  L  e.  by  the  pirrtait 
— Commeatu,.     "  From  supplies." 

'  Ut  neqiie  privatam  rem,  &c.     "  That  we  could  no  longer  trananfc 
any  business,  either  of  a  private  or  a  public  nature,  beyond  the  Mii 
The  res  transmarincz  priratcB  x^ilet  \(0  "Caa  '^xvvate  operations  of  th* 
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Dm  ita  clausa  erant  nobis  maria  omnia,  7  ut  ncquc  privatam 
m  transmarinam  neque  publicam  jam  obiro  possemuH  P 
XVIII.  (64.)  QfVJE  civitas  antea  uiuquam  luit,  ®  non  dico 
iheniensium,  quse  satis  late  quondam  marc  tenuisse  dicitur, 
m  9  Oarthaginiensium,  qui  permultum  classe  maritimisque 
bus  yaluenint,  non  "^  Bhodiorum,  quorum  usque  ad  nostraui 
emoriam  disciplina  navalis  et  gloria  remonsit :  qua)  civitas 
itea  umquam  "  tam  tenuis,  qme  tarn  parva  insula  1  uit,  quiD 
m  portos  sues,  et  agros,  ct  aliquam  partem  regionis  at({ue 
B  maritimsB  per  se  ipsa  defenderet  ?  At  hcrcle,  ^'^  aliquot  an- 
6  continuos  ante  "legem  Gabiniam,  illo populus  Komanus, 
jus,  usque  ad  nostram  mcmoriam,  nomen  invietum  in  na- 
iibos  pugnis  permanserat,  ^*  magna  ac  midto  maxima  parte 
Q  modo  utilitatis,  sed  dignitatis  atque  imperii  caruit :  (55.) 
18,  quorum  majores  **  Antiochum  regem  classe  "  PersenquQ 

lisaa  tradars ;  the  pulliccB,  to  the  reyenuea  in  the  tranBmarine  pro- 


*  Non  dieo  Atheniensium,  &c.  "I  do  not  say  of  the  Atheuianp, 
ho  tore  said  to  have  held,  in  former  days,  a  yery  wide  dominion  over 

*  Ma.** 

'  Chrthaffinientiwn.  The  orthography  Carthago  and  Oarthaffinienses 
Bore  correct  than  Kartluago  and  Karthaginieiises.  Consult  Jiuptriif 
iSiL  Jtal.  1,  8,  vor.  lect.  [This  is  an  error,  but  to  avoid  singularity 
ithe  tezt>  I  have  allowed  the  orthography  to  stand.] 

*  Bhodiorum,  The  lihodians  wero  still  celebrated  for  their  naval  skill 
4  d&Boipline,  and  their  former  glory  was  still  fresh  in  remembrance. 

**  Tom  tenwia.  "So  feeble." — Aliquam  partem  regionis,  "Some 
ftioQ  at  least  of  her  territory." 

^  Aliquot  aimos  eontinuoa.  "  For  several  successive  years." — Jnvic- 
%,    "As  ever  associated  with  victory." 

"  [Cn.  Piso,  M.  Aulus  Glabrio,  Css.  Aulus  Qabinius  proposed : — 
TDMt  the  war  with  the  pirates  should  bo  entrusted  to  one  man 
^  three  years.  IL  That  the  power  of  this  conmiander  should  super- 
la  all  other  authority.  111.  That  he  should  have  under  him  a  cer- 
n  number  of  lieutenants  named  by  the  senate.] 
**  Magna  ac  nvulio  maxima,  &c.  "  Felt  themselves  deprived  of  a 
ge^  aye,  and  by  far  the  largest  share,  not  only  of  their  revenues,  but 
their  dignity  and  their  empire.  Utilkaiia,  more  literally,  "  of  what 
riit  contribute  to  their  advantage." 

*AnHochum.  [This  mouarch  was  conquered  in  throe  successive 
ktiea,  Antiochus  being  defeated  a.u.0.  563,  at  Thermoj)ylro  by  M. 
tUaa  Glabrio,  A.  Acilius,  the  Roman  admiral  off  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
eroepted  and  conquered  the  king's  fleet.  C.  Livius,  aided  by  Eu- 
nes,  king  of  Pergamus,  defeated  Polyxenidas,  the  king's  admiral, 
dog  tMrteen  ships  and  sinking  ten ;  next  year  Polyxenidas  was 
tted  by  ,^£miliu8,  at  Corcyrus,  with  the  loss  of  forty-two  ships.] 

*  Penenque,    No  trace  appears  in  history  of  any  na'^al  ^c'^x^  q\«.y 
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Buperarunt,  ommbusque  navalibiis  pugnis  Cartliagi] 
homines  ^in  maritimis  rebus  exercitatissimos  paratissi 
vicerunt,  *  ii  nullo  in  loco  jam  praBdonibus  pares  esse 
miiB :  nos,  qui  antea  non  modo  Italiam  tutam  hab 
Bed  omnes  socios  in  ultimis  oris  auctoritate  nostri 
salvos  ^  prsestare  poteramus :  tum,  cum  insula  Del 
procul  a  nobis  in  ^geo  mari  posita,  *  quo  omnes  undii 
mercibus  atque  oneribus  commeabant,  referta  divitiis 
sine  muro,  *  nihil  timebat ;  ^iidem  non  modo  provincii 
oris  ItalisB  maritimis,  ac  portubus  nostris,  sed  etiam 
jam  via  carebamus ;  et  his  temporibus  non  pudebat  n 


Perses.  After  his  defeat  at  Pydna,  by  Paulus  .^Imilius,  he  to 
in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where  he  surrendered  himself  to 
tor  Cn.  OctaviuSy  who  had  been  sent  thither  with  a  fleet  by  ih 
consul.  A  naval  triumph  was  decreed  to  Octavius,  but  it  a 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  receiving  Perses  as  his  prie 
for  any  actual  engagement;  and  hence  Livy  (45, 42)  calls  it,  **t 
sine  ca/ptwist  sine  spoliis,'*  It  is  more  than  probable,  howe 
Cicero  alludes  to  some  actual  conflict,  an  account  of  which 
come  down  to  us.  [Steinmetz  cites  from  Livy,  xlv.  42.  (M 
hdendis  Decemhribus  (a.  586),  de  rege  Perseo  navalem  triwmphu 
1  In  maritimis  rehus,  &c.  *'  Most  experienced,  and  abunda 
plied  with  every  thing  requisite  in  maritime  affairs." 

*  Ii.  We  have  nothing  in  our  own  idiom  analogous  to  th 
usage  of  ii  for  the  first  person.  In  rendering,  we  may  considc 
valent  here  to  nos  taleSj  i  e.  (nos,  taleSy  cum  essemus^)  **  We,  tho 
sprung,"  i  e.  we,  though  descended  from  such  fathers. 

*  Prcestare  poteramus.    "  Could  show  forth  to  the  world." 
is  here  equivalent  to .exhibere  or  ostendei'e. — Tvm,  cum.     "In  th 
when." 

*  Quo  om/neSf  &c.    The  port  of  Delos  was  a  convenient 
place  for  those  who  sailed  from  Italy  or  Greece  to  Asia. — Refert 
"  Though  filled  to  overflowing  with  riches."     Literally,  "  crow 

®  Nihil  timebat.  Because  the  Roman  power  was  then  what 
be,  and  Delos  relied  securely  on  this  for  protection. 

*  I  idem,  &c.  "  We,  that  same  people,  were  deprived  of  tl 
not  only  our  provinces,  and  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Italy,  and 
harbours,  but  even  now  at  length  of  the  Appian  way."  The  i 
position  of  jam,  in  the  latter  member  of  this  sentence,  is  ele 
is  equivalent  here  to  jam  tandem. 

'  Appia  via.  This  road  led  through  Capua,  to  Brundisiur 
suit  Geographical  Index.)  The  part  of  it  which  approachec 
appears  to  have  been  infested  by  the  pirates,  who  probably  hi 
plices  on  shore. 

*  In  hunc  ipsuM  locum.     Alluding  to  the  rostra. — EsceruU 
old  form  for  ascendere.    Qrseviua  first  gave  this  reading  fro 

bis  MSS.,  and  he  has  been  ioWo^e^  "V^^  "Eirsi^'a,^\,^<ih\itz,  Ore 
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OS  popiili  Bomani,  ^  in  hunc  ipsum  locum  oscendere,  cum 
am  vodIb  migores  vestri  ^  exuviis  nauticis  et  classium  spoliis 
rpfltam  reliquissent ! 

AiX.  (66.)  ^ Bono  te  animo  turn,  Q.  Hortensi,  populus 
omanuB,  et  ceteroB,  qui  erant  in  eadem  sententia,  dicere 
dstimavit  ea,  quss  sentiebatis  ;  sed  tamen  "  in  salute  com- 
mii  idem  populus  Eomanus  dolori  suo  maluit,  quam  auc- 
ritati  vesiarsB  obtemperare.  Itaque  "una  lex,  imus  vir, 
ins  annus,  non  modo  nos  ilia  miseria  ac  turpitudine  liber- 
it:  sed  etiam  effecit,  ut  aliquando  vere  videremur  omnibus 
oitibus  ac  nationibus  terra  manque  imperare.   (57.)  ^^  Quo 


lifln.  The  orator  may  purposely  have  used  the  old  form  here,  to 
mU  early  times  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  show  how  the 
imaiui  of  the  latter  day  to  which  he  alludes  {his  tempoHbus)  had  de- 
uiated  from  liie  practice  of  their  fathers. 

*  JEmvtw  nauiicit,  &c  **  Adorned  with  naval  trophies  and  the 
oQi  of  fleets."  The  rostra  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  (rottrU)  of 
aihipB  taken  in  early  times  from  the  Antiates.  Consult  Liv.  8,  14, 
d  note  2,  page  208. 

*  Bono  mwno.  **  In  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,"  i  e.  with  a  fair 
d  honest  intention.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  opposition  made  by  Hor- 
anus  and  others  to  the  passing  of  the  Gktbinian  law,  he  allows  them 
B  utmost  sincerity  in  their  opposition,  but  adds,  that  the  Roman 
ople^  though  fully  aware  of  the  honesty  of  their  intentions  in  en- 
ivooring  to  defeat  that  law,  took  the  true  view  of  the  cose  and 
■ed  it.  And  so  (this  is  the  tacit  inference  to  be  drawn  from  what 
Bays)  will  they  again  act  on  the  present  occasion.  [Hortensius  and 
tohiB  had  gained  over  two  tribunes,  Trebellius  and  Roscius,  to  give 
vt  veto  on  the  law.  Ghibinius  proposed  to  degrade  Trebellius  from 
1  tribunate,  thus  imitating  the  example  of  Gracchus  against 
iaviuB.    See  note  8,  page  258.] 

^  In  salute  communi,  *'  In  a  case  involving  the  common  safety." — 
iori  swK  "  Their  own  feelings  of  indignant  grief."  Dolor,  in  itA 
imitive  signification,  means  the  smart  attendant  upon  a  wound.  It 
comes,  therefore,  a  very  strong  term,  when  applied,  in  a  figurative 
lie,  to  the  moral  feelings. 

^*  Una  lex.  The  Gktbinian  law. — Unus  vir.  Pompey. — Un/as  cmrmSf 
7.0.  686,  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  this  oration  was  delivered. 
cero  does  not  of  course,  mean  that  it  took  the  entire  year  to  bring 
oat  the  chuige  alluded  to,  but  that  a  single  year  saw  the  power  of 
B  pirates  at  its  height,  and  that  same  power  annihilated  by  Pompey. 
^  Quo  mihi,  &a  On  which  account  it  appears  to  me  even  the  more 
winrthy,  that  opposition  should  have  been  hitherto  made,  shall  I  say 
Qalnmus,  or  to  Pompeius,  or  to  both  of  them?  (which  is  nearer  the 
ith,)  in  order  that  Aulus  Gkibinius  might  not  be  appointed  a  lieu- 
itnt  to  Cneius  Pompeius,  though  earnestly  desiring,  and  in  fact  de- 
ladfaig  him  for  one."    [The  senate,  in  order  to  diaa^pomti  thfi  T^rl'^s.tA 
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hiihi  etiam  indigniua  Tidetur  obtrectatam  esse  »dbw, 
Gflbinio  dicam,  anne  Pomneio,  an  utrique  P  (id  quod  est 
Venus ;).  ne  legacetur  A.  (^bimue  Cn.  Pompeio  eipetenti 
ac  postulanti  IT  tram  ille,  qoi  postulat  legatum  ad  tautun 
tellum,  qaem  velit,  idoneiu  non  eat,  qui  impetret,  cum 
*  ceteri  ad  expilandos  eooios  diiipiendMque  provinciaa,  qua 
voluerunt,  legatos  eduxeriot;  aa  'ipse,  cujua  lege  BalosK 
digoitas  populo  Bomtmo  atque  omnibuB  geotibus  uoostitutt 


tiewB  of  O&bimai!,  refuBed  to  Damliiat«  tiiia  amcmg  the  GflaenwliDwEm 
lAoien  to  aooompanj  Pompey.]  The  tranasotjon  to  which.  Cifiero  hen 
tjludei  wu  aimplj  ttin.  AuIuh  Qabiniua  procures  a  law  to  he  pMsoi 
inresUiig  Fompey  with  supreme  coimmand.  Wlieu  the  latt^  obtaiv 
this  kppomtiiieiit  he  wishes  to  have  GabiniuB  as  one  of  hie  lieatimiiit^ 
batmwtB  wttbso  deddedon  opposition  as  to  bacompetledlo  abandcs 
the  idsK.  dowo  oompluins  of  this  oppositioD  to  Pompey's  vishes,  aid 
tiuiBta,  that  Qsbimoa  ought  to  be  proferred  to  ever;  otiier  imUndniL 
It  mUBt  Iw  evident  to  anv  one,  who  will  take  Hut  tniuble  of  [efla:lili{ 
only  a  moment  on  the  auhject,  that  the  opposition  to  Qabiuius  na  J» 
fectly  proper,  and  that  Oicero  does  himaelf  very  little  uredit  by  tb 
oourae  which  he  takea  in  relation  to  it.  The  whole  affair  h^  tp|. 
ULUoh  the  appeBTonoe  of  a  oorrapt  trsnaaction,  a  mere  matter  of  tUj^ 
and  Hale,  and  the  precedent  would  have  been  a  dangeroua  ana  tuti 
intereatf  of  the  state,  and  the  purity  of  legislation.  Oabiniui 
bet,  a  man  of  infamous  character;  nod  it  U  amusing  to  aee  how  clM* 
sighted  CioBTo  aubnoquently  became,  respecting  the  merits  and  stmdii 
of  this  individoal.  In  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Koman  onlA 
before  the  senate,  after  hifl  return  from  baniahment,  he  paints  '^' 
character  of  Gftbiniu^  in  the  strongest  and  most  revolting  coloura 
describes  liiirt  e^  a  man  polluted  by  every  eicoss ;  as  one,  whose  < 
irefuge  from  impriuonment,  for  numerous  debts,  whs  the  inviojah 
of  his  person  as  tribunev  Ha  alludes  also  to  the  law  which  this  mW 
Gn,bmiija  had  prucured,  respecting  tLe  appointment  of  Pompey  Bpoit 
theplrates,  and  theu  adds,  that,  had  be  not  cauiiedtlus  law  tobousA 
/tia  DKH  tiKcstiHei  vmiM  have  dneea  him  Co  twu  piTate  hiatidf.  i^ 
yet  this  is  the  very  roan,,  whom  Cioero,  certainly  with  a  fall  lnioiri«W 
of  his  character,  recommenda  to  the  notice  and  approbation  of  B 

'  C'elcri.  "  Your  other  commanders."— J d  expHanda  locio,  . 
Cicero  knew  perfectly  well,  notn-ithatanding  all  that  he  wys  hem  O"' 
Uabiuius,  if  an  opportunity  should  oBer,  would  do  the  rery  same  ttunp" 
nhioh  are  here  condemned. 

" /pM.    Heferring  to  Gabmiua. — Oautilula  at.     "Have  bsenpt 
on  a  sure  basis." 

*  Qai  eon^io  ipnu, 
own  counsek.  and  at 

been  appointsd,"  or  '■  Bet  on  toot." — PmcuJo. 
adverae  should  befall  Pompey,  thetAame  ^cftiAMa.  na.<hiiauai.     '' 
*  Manori*  eatua.     "  Witb.  tha  iWrnnrt  tob^w*."     Bunnna  uiimM 
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Bt^  ezpers  esse  debet  glorisB  impcratoris  atque  ejus  exer- 
itos,  *  qui  consilio  ipsius  atque  periculo  est  constitutus  ? 
58.)  An  C.  Falcidius,  Q.  Metellus,  Q.  Cselius  Latiniensis, 
^n.  Lentulus,  quos  omnes  *  honoris  causa  nomino,  cum  tri- 
ani  plebis  fuissent,  *  anno  proximo  legati  esse  potuenint ; 
b  hoc  uno  Gkibinio  sunt  tarn  diligentes,  qui  in  hoc  bello, 
lod  lege  Gbbinia  geritur,  in  hoc  imperatore  atque  exercitu, 
aem  7  pep  vos  ipse  constituit,  etiam  praecipuo  jure  esse 
sberet?  ^de  quo  legando  spero  consules  ad  senatum  rela- 

sqnently  meanB,  ''out  of  respect/'  and  is  then  equivalent  to  hono- 
wU  catua. 

•  Anno  proximo.  No  one,  who  had  been  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
nld  fill  the  office  of  lieutenant  under  a  general  appointed  to  a  com- 
md  during  the  magistracy  of  the  former,  imtil  a  year  hsid  elapsed 
use  the  period  of  his  retiring  from  the  tribimeship.  The  object  of 
is  T^^olation  was  to  prevent  bribery  £ind  intrigue.  Cicero,  however, 
bas  some  instances  here  of  a  violation  of  tiiis  rule,  and  of  ex-tribunes 
Kfing  been  appointed  lieutenants  the  very  next  year  after  they  had 
id  down  their  tribuneships. 

•  In  hoc  WM>  OcMrUOf  &c.  "  Are  people  so  scrupulous  in  the  case  of 
II  Ghtbinius  alone,  who,  as  far  as  regards  this  war,  which  is  waged  in 
eordaace  with  a  law  of  his  own  proposing,  as  far  as  regards  this 
tamander  and  army,  whom  he  himself  has  called  into  action  through 
mr  Buffirages,  ought  to  enjoy  even  an  especial  right  of  being  appoint- 
I,*  i  e.  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  applicants.  From  the  lan- 
Mge  of  Plutarch,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Gabinian  law,  it  would 
ipear  that  Pompey  had  the  right  to  select  his  own  lieutenants.  If,  so 
IB  opposition  to  Gabinius  must  have  been  grounded  on  the  previously 
dstnig  ^butian  law,  and  the  infamy  of  his  private  character  must 
Kfe  made  this  opposition  the  more  formidable.  The  ^butian,  which 
ppewB  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Licinian  law,  forbade  the  pro- 
OMT  of  a  law,  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  assuming  that  charge 
t  power,  or  deriving  any  advantage  from  it.  The  same  prohibition 
1>  ezt^ded  also  to  his  colleagues,  relations,  &c.  The  principle  on 
inch  this  law  was  founded,  is  very  neatly  stated  by  Cicero  (Af/r.  2,  8, 

•  JML) ;  "  Etenim,  si  populo  considisy  remove  te  a  suspicione  alicujus  tui 
o««0(K ;  f(ic  fidem,  te  nihilj  nisi  populi  viilUatem  et  fructum  qucerere  : 
Sk  ad  dUo8  potestxUemj  ad  te  gratiam  benejicii  tui  pervenire.** 

'  Per  vos  ipse,  Gruter  first  proposed  this  reading  from  two  MSS., 
■i  it  has  been  adopted  by  Grsevius,  Beck,  Shiitz,  and  many  other 
liters.  Ernesti,  however,  retains  the  common  lection,  per  se  ipse, 
■•'fcng  per  se  refer  to  the  law  which  Gabinius  proposed  and  exerted 
™Melf  to  have  passed.  He  doubts  the  Latinity  of  per  vos  in  con- 
J^ction  with  ipse;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  the  very  language  required  by 
'^  occasion,  ipse  referring  to  the  individual  exertions  of  Gabinius,  and 
'••''  tWB  to  their  being  crowned  with  success  by  the  sviffTft.^ea  oi  \Jaa 
People. 

-Ik  quo  ks^Tido,  &c,     *'I  hope  the  consuls  will  conaxiife  ^^a  ^cu«i^ 
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turos.  Qui  si  dubitabunt,  ^  aut  gravabiuitary '  ^o 
profiteop  relaturum ;  neque  me  impediet  cujusquam,  ( 
*inimicum  edictum,  quo  minus,  fretus  vobis,  vest 
beneficiumque  defendam:  neque,  *pr»ter  interces 
quidquam  audiam;  de  qua  (ut  arbitror)  isti  ipsi, 
nantur,  etiam  atque  etiam,  quid  liceat,  considerabun 
quidem  sententia,  Quirites,  unus  A.  Gabinius,  belli  i 
rerumque  gestarum  Cn.  Pompeio  '^  socius  adscribitui 
terea  quod  *  alter  uni  id  bellum  suscipiendum  vestri; 
giis  detulit ;  alter  delatum  susceptumque  confecit. 


relative  to  his  appointment  as  lieutenant/'  i  e.  will  lay  the  w 
ter  before  them,  and  get  that  body  to  interpose  their  auth< 
sanction  the  appointment.  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  lie] 
Yoloatius  Tullus.  (Consult  Sioonius,  Fast.  Com.  p.  480,  ed.  i 
^  Aut  gravaburUur.  "  Or  shall  raise  any  difficulties/'  6 
here  used  in  a  deponent  sense. 

^  Ego  memet  proJUeor  relcUurum,  "  I  openly  declare  that 
will  lay  the  matter  before  them."  In  place  of  the  commoi 
mCf  we  have  given  memet  on  the  suggestion  of  Gksrenz,  Ad  ( 
2f  16.  Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  w 
consuls.  The  preetors,  of  which  class  of  magistrates  Cicer 
this  time  a  member,  could  only  convene  the  senate  when  th 
were  absent  from  the  city,  and  could  at  these  times  only  lay  i 
ters  before  them  as  they  pleased.  It  will  be  perceived,  there: 
the  language  of  Cicero,  on  the  present  occasion,  partakes  of  t! 
of  a  mere  boast,  and  is  intended  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  n 
He  declares,  that,  if  the  consuls  hold  back,  he  himself  will : 
requisite  application  to  the  senate,  in  spite  of  them  and  of  an 
cum  edictum  which  they  make  in  order  to  stop  him;  and  that 
short  of  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes  would  keep  him  h 
knew  very  well,  however,  that  the  consuls  had  the  power  to  rest 
*'  Inimicum  edictum.  "The  unfriendly  edict,"  i  e.  on  the  pfl 
consuls,  and  aimed  at  his  intended  motion  in  the  senate. —  Vea 
beneficiumque.  "  The  right  and  the  favour  which  you  have  co 
The  G^binian  law  gave  Pompey  the  right  of  selecting  his  o 
tenants.  (Consult  note  13,  page  261.)  By  henefidvm  is  meant ' 
of  favour  which  the  granting  of  this  right  implied. 

*  Prceter  tnterceaaionem.  "  Short  of  intercession/'  i  e.  the  tri 
veto. — De  qua.  Referring  to  this  intercession. — Quid  liceat  o 
hunt.  "  Will  do  well  to  consider  how  far  their  power  may 
i.  e.  will  take  care,  if  they  value  their  own  tranquillity,  not  t 
the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  laws.  [It  is  a  misteJ^e  to  coi 
tTitercemo  to  the  tribunes  only ;  "  intercedendi,  ne  tenatui  e 
fieret,  jusfuiue  iia  adUy  qui  eadem  poteatoUe^  qud  ii,  qtUseiHUuto 
facere  vdlentj  majoreve  esaerit.] 

*  Soci/ua  adacribitur.  "  Is  a  fit  person  to  be  added  as  a  oomi 
arms  to  Pompey."  Adacribitur  is  here  equivalent  to  diffwu 
adscribatur. 
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Z.  (59.)  BjSLiQinrM  est  7  ut  de  Q.  Catuli  auctoritate  et 
entia  dicendum  esse  videatur ;  qui  cum  ex  Yobis  qusre- 
>  n  in  lino  On.  Fompeio  omnia  poAeretis,  si  quid  de  eo 
im  asset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  habituri ;  '  cepit  maguum 
▼irtutis  fructum,  ac  dignitatis,  cum  omnes,  prope  una 
,  *'  in  ipso  T08  spem  babituros  esse  "  dixistis.  Etenim 
is  est  vir,  ut  niula  res  tanta  sit  ac  tam  difficilis,  quam 
uon  "  et  consilio  regere,  et  integritate  tueri,  et  virtute 
.cere  possit.  Sed  in  hoc  ipso  ab  eo  "  vehementissime 
mtio,  quod,  quo  minus  certa  est  hominum  ac  minus 


iUer.  Beferring  to  Gkbinius. — Uhi,  "To  a  particular  com- 
jBt," — Alter,  " That  commander."  Literally,  "the  other." 
Tit  dicendum  esse  videcUur.  Cicero  appears  to  adopt  this  phraso- 
on  purpose  here,  as  if  the  ailments  of  Catulus,  on  the  present 
Lon,  seemed  to  him  too  weak  to  require  a  formal  and  laboured 
rtion. 

U  ti»  uno  On,  Pompeio,  &c.  "  In  what  person,  if  you  made  all 
expectations  centre  in  CneiuB  Pompeius,  were  you  going  to  place 
lope,  ixx  case  aught  should  befall  him."  The  expression,  si  quid  de 
dimm  essetf  is  a  euphemism,  for  "  in  case  he  should  die."  The 
t  mention  of  death  is  omitted  as  ill-omened.  We  have  restored 
,  the  old  reading,  with  Heumannus,  Matthise,  and  others.     The 

0  adopted  by  most  editors,  from  the  time  of  Lambinus,  is  si  quid 
twm  essei,  omitting  de, 

JnU  magwwn,  &c.  "  Reaped  the  rich  harvest  of  his  own  virtues 
lugh  standing." — In  ipso.  "  In  himself."  The  anecdote  here 
Bd  to  is  a  Tery  pleasing  one.  In  an  oration  to  the  people,  during 
liieiusion  on  the  Gfabinian  law,  Catulus  asked  them  whom  they 

1  hftTS  to  supply  Pompe/s  place,  in  case  that  individual  should 
b  dC  The  people  exclaimed  with  almost  one  accord,  "  Te  QuiiUe 
L*  "  You,  QuintuB  Catulus."  And  thus  the  Roman  people,  as 
ins  ICazimuB  remarks,  made  Catulus  the  equal  of  Pompey  and  of 
I  tdoTj,  (Val.  Max.  8,  15,  9.)  Catulus,  it  seems,  according  to 
rw's  aeoount)  was  arguing  agaixist  the  propriety  of  investing 
ey  with  the  command  in  the  piratical  war,  on  the  ground  that 
Bople  ought  to  spare  him,  and  not  to  expose  such  a  man  to  so 
dangers.  Vit,  Pomp,  c.  25.)  The  common  text  has  in  eo  ipso. 
9weanl  MSS.  omit  eo,  and  besides,  as  Lambinus  and  Matthise 
lily  remark,  it  would  refer  to  Pompey,  not  to  Catulus.  It  is 
id  hi  consequence,  by  Lambinus,  Weiske,  and  Matthiee,  and 
ed  within  brackets  by  Orellius. 

Um  eai  vir,  ftc.  This  praise  was  as  richly  deserved  by  Catulus,  as 
'  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  bestowing  it.  Compare  De  Off. 
"MUd  quidem  neque,  pueris  nobist  M.  Scaurus  C.  Mario,  neque, 
msirtmMr  in  re  puldica,  Q.  CcauLus  Cn.  Pompeio  cedere  viddmtur,'* 
t  eona&io  regere,  &c  "  Both  direct  by  his  ooimsels,  and  support 
integrity,  and  accomplish  by  his  valour." 
^ekemmUmime  ditseniio.    Compare  note  9,  above.— Qiva  hwimm 

If 
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diutuma  vita,  hoc  magis  res  publica,  dum  per  deos  im- 
inortales  licet,  irui  debet  smnmi  nominis  vita  atque  virtate.— 
(60.)  ^At  enim  nihil  novi  fiat  contra  exempla  atque  institati 
majonun. — '  Non  dico  hoc  loco,  majores  nostros  semper  in 
pace  consuetudini,  in  bello  utilitati  pamissey  semp^  ad 
novos  casus  temporum,  novorum  consiliorum  rationes  acoom- 
modasse :  ^  non  dicam,  duo  bella  maxima,  Funicum  et  Hi^ 
paniense,  ab  *  uno  imperatore  esse  confecta :  duas  urbei 
potentissimas,  quad  huic  imperio  maxime  minitabantm^ 
Carthaginem  atque  Numantiam,  ab  eodem  Scipione  em 
deletas:  *non  commemorabo,  nuper  ita  vobis  patribusqiM 
vestris  esse  visum,  ut  in  uno  C.  Mario  spes  imperii  pooe- 
retur,  ut  idem  cum  Jugurtha,  idem  cum  Cmibris,  idem  cm 


certa,  &c.  "  The  more  uncertain  and  brief  that  human  life  ia.**—Frd 
summi  hominU,  &c.  "  To  avail  itself  of  the  days  and  talents  of  I 
distinguished  individual."  More  freely,  "  to  avail  itself  of  the  taleBk 
of  a  great  man,  as  long  as  his  life  is  spared  to  his  country/' 

^  At  enirriy  &c.  The  elliptical  use  of  <U  enim  here  may  best  bl 
explained  by  a  paraphrase :  " BfU"  remarks  Catulus,  '' this  wboll 
proceeding  is  an  improper  one,  for  let  no  innovation  be  made,  contniq 
to  the  precedents  and  institutions  of  our  fathers."  Cicero  proceediil 
meet  an  objection  urged  by  Catulus,  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  atek 
to  be  dependent  upon,  and  to  have  all  its  hopes  centred  in,  a  sizi|^ 
individual.  He  cites,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the  examples  ci 
Scipio  the  younger,  and  Marius. 

'^  Non  dico  hoc  loco,  &c.  ^'  I  urge  not  in  reply  here,  that  our  £EtthM 
always  consulted  in  peace  established  usage,  in  war  utility  ;  that  tiui 
always  adapted  new  plans  to  new  emergencies."  Novorum  contiliorvti 
roUiones,  literally,  "  the  plans  of  new  counsels,"  i  e.  new  plans  whid 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  previous  deliberation. 

'  Non  dicam,  &c.      "  I  will  not  say,  how  two  very  important  wan 
&c.      Cicero  will  not  dwell  on  these  points,  or  make  any  formal  Teglj» 
It  is  sufficient  merely  to  glance*  at  them. — Punicum,     The  third  Puni 
war. — ffiapaniense.     The  war  with  Numantia. 

*  Uno  imperatore.     The  younger  Scipio. 

'  Non  comm>emoraho,  &c.  "  I  will  not  remind  you,  that,  but  a  ftf 
years  ago,  this  course  appeared  a  proper  one  to  you  and  your  fati)£i^ 
that  the  hopes  of  the  empire  should  be  made  to  centre  in  the  siii^ 
person  of  Caius  Marius  ;  that  this  same  individual,"  &c. 

®  In  ipso  On.  Pompeio,  &c.    "  Recall  to  your  recollections,  how  jnssf 
things  of  a  novel  nature  have  been  done  by  you,  with  the  full  «^^ 
bation  of  Quintus  Catulus,  in  the  case  of  that  same  Cneius  PompW  ' 
with  regard  to  whom  Quintus  Catulus  now  wishes  nothing  of  a  BOfM  | 
nature  to  be  adopted,"  i.  e.  how  many  innovations  on  established  naig^ ' 
&C.     These  are  enumerated  immediately  after. 

^  Summ^  Q.  Catvli  voluntate.     This  is  the  very  neat  emendatioa  d 
Qradviua  from  one  of  bia  ^liS^,    TVi^j  old  reading  was  $ummaq¥i6  CM 
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TeotoniB  belluin  administraret :  (61.) '  in  ipso  Cn.  Pompeio, 
in  qjoo  novi  constitui  nihil  vult  Q.  Catuius,  quam  multa 
tint  noya  ?  samma  Q.  Catuli  voluntate  constituta,  record- 
mini 

XXI.  Quid  "  enim  tarn  novum,  quam  '  adolescentulum, 
jrivatnm,  exercitmn  difficili  rei  publicsB  tempore  ^"conficere  P 
— <(mfecit ; — huic  pneesse  P — pra)fuit: — rem  "  optime  ductu 
■no  gerereP — geseit.  Quid  tam  prsBter  consuetudinem, 
qnam  homini  peradolescenti,  ^'  cujus  a  senatorio  gradu  rotas 
looge  abesset,  iinperium  atque  ezercitum  darip  ISiciliam 
pflnnitti,  atque  Africam,  bellumque  in  ea  administrandum  P 
mt  in  his  provinciis  singukri  innocentia,  gravitate,  vir- 
tote :  bellum  in  Africa  maximum  "  confecit,  victorem  exer- 
otnm  deportavit.  Quid  vero  tam  inauditum,  quam  ^^equitem 

Hlwfafi;.     The  prenomen  Q,  is  often  changed,  in  the  MSS.,  into  the 
ta^ftmction  que.    The  connective  is  not  wanted  here. 

'  Snim,  Bflferring  to  what  immediately  precedes  {quam  multa  tint 
IM)  fta)f  and  thereiore  very  unneceaaarily  bracketed  by  some  editors. 
^*  AdoUtceniwlMik.  Pompey  was,  at  the  time  here  alluded  to,  in  the 
JMBty-ihird  year  of  his  age.  Compare  note  3,  page  236. — Privatum. 
nldcung  no  official  station.''  [Pompey  had  I'endered  numerous  ser- 
Mbm  to  we  aristocracy.  He  gained  the  popular  favour  by  promising 
Ik  natoration  of  the  tribunitian  power,  and  reform  in  the  courts  of 
httoe ;  both  which  he  effected  in  his  consulship.  The  latter  by  the 
mAwrdia.    (See  Arn.  vol.  i.  288.1 

"On^^lMrv.  "To  levy."  More  Uterall^,  "to  get  together."  The 
daMD  in  the  text  is  to  Pompey's  levying  an  army,  and  marching 
W  tt  to  the  aid  of  Sylla.    Compare  note  3,  page  236. 

'^  CpUme.  "  Most  successfully." — JDtictu  »uo.  "  Under  his  own 
Wme^"  L  e.  in  person.  When  a  Roman  conmiander  performed  any 
Vig  in  person,  he  was  said  to  do  it  dtutu,  or  autmcio  auo. 
^  (kjua  a  Hnatorio  ffradu,  &c.  The  senatorial  age  appears  to  have 
^  about  thirty-two.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Eritesti,  Ind.  Leg. 
\  t.  Anmales.)  That  is,  the  age  for  enjoying  the  quaestorship  was  about 
tirtgr-one,  and,  after  having  held  this  office,  a  person  was  eligible  into 
It  Bsnate.  Pompey,  therefore,  was  about  eight  years  imder  the 
iHtorial  age.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  Pompey,  at  the  time  alluded 
*  by  Cicero,  might  have  easily,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  been  admitted 
toe  aenate^  but  that  his  ambition  was  to  pursue  honour  in  a  more 
loominoh  toaok,  and  to  triumph  before  he  was  a  senator.  {Vit. 
mip.  &  14.) 

^Oa^feeU.  "He  terminated."— Deportavit.  "He  brought  home." 
iforiare  properly  denotes,  "to  remove,"  or  "transfer,  from  one 
lee  to  another,"  as,  in  the  present  instance,  from  Africa  to  Italy. 
^  SgwUem  Momanwm  trmm/pkare,  Plutarch  states,  that  Sylla  at  first 
poaed  PMnpey's  demand  for  a  triumph,  on  this  occasion,  alleging 
li  lie  waa  too  young,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  be  admitted  mt^  tha 

n2 
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Bomanum  triumphare  ?  ^At  earn  quoque  rem  pop 
Bomanus  non  modo  vidit,  sed  etiam  studio  omni  naeai 
et  concelebrandam  putavit.  (62.)  Quid  torn  iniuitat 
quam  ut,  cum  '  duo  consules  clariBsiini  fortiBsimique  ess 
eques  Bomanus  ad  bellum  maximuin  formidoloBissinniiE 
pro  consule  mitteretur  ?  Missus  est.  Quo  quidem  tem| 
cum  esset '  nonnemo  in  senatu,  qui  diceret,  *'  Non  opoi 
mitti  hominem  privatum  *pro  consule ;"  'L.  Fhilippus  db 
dicitur,  "Non  se  ilium  sua  sententia  pro  consule  sed 
cousulibuB  mittere."  Tanta  in  eo  rei  publica  bene  geie 
spes  constituebatur,  ut  duorum  consulum  munus  unius 
lescentis  yirtuti  committeretur.  Quid  tam  sinmilare,  q 
ut,  ex  senatusconsulto  *  legibus  solutus,  consm  ante  fit 
quam  ullum  alium  magistratmn  per  leges  capere  licuia 

senate.  Pompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated^  bade  Sylla  com 
"  that  more  worshipped  the  rising  than  the  setting  sun,"  intim 
that  his  own  power  was  increasing,  while  that  of  Sylla  was  oi 
decline.  Sylla  did  not  distinctly  hear  what  he  said,  but  peroeifii 
the  looks  and  gestures  of  those  present,  that  they  were  struck  hj 
Pompey  had  uttered,  he  asked  what  it  was,  and,  when  he  m 
formed,  in  admiration  of  Pompey's  spirit,  he  cried  out,  **  Let 
triumph,  let  him  triumph.** 

^.  At  earn  quoque  rem,  &c.  In  Cicero's  account  of  this  triump 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  order  c 
people  to  that  effect  The  reason  is  this  :  Sylla,  being  dictator, 
all  the  power  of  the  state  in  his  own  hands,  and  awarded  p 
honours  without  consulting  either  senate  or  people. 

'  Zhto  consules.  D.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  ^^hnilius  LepiduB,  j 
676. — BeUxim  maximvmi  &c.     The  war  against  Sertorius. 

'  Normemo.  **  An  individual"  The  student  will  note  the  diflEei 
between  nonnemo  and  nemo  non;  the  former  being  equivaki 
aliqudSf  the  latter  to  omm£s. 

*  Pro  consule.  "  In  place  of  a  consul,**  i  e.  with  proconsular  p< 
The  expression  pro  consule^  or  froconsvl,  was  applied,  among 
Romans,  not  merely  to  one  who,  after  having  filled  the  consulship 
Bent  out,  the  next  year,  to  govern  a  province  or  execute  BonM 
ticular  charge ;  but,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  one  sent  oi 
place  of  a  consul. 

'  L.  PMlippus.  A  senator  of  great  influence  and  weight  of  chan 
— Pro  consulibus.     Intimating,  by  this  peculiar  turn  of  expressioi 
opinion  of  the  incapacity  of  both  the  consuls  for  that  year. 
consuls  were  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulus ;  A.U.C.  675. 

*  Legibus  sohttus.     The  laws  here  referred  to  were  the  Lex  F 

and  two  of  the  Leges  Comelioe.     They  were  often  called  by  a  ^ 

term  Leges  Awnales,  from  their  fixing  the  ages  for  holding  the  diff 

o&cea  in  the  state.    Thus,  the  qusBstorship  could  not  be  enjoyed 

one  had  reached  the  age  of  Vi  ^eox^,  \.\i«  «dileship  37,  pretorshi 
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inid  tun  incredibile,  quam  ut  ^  iteruni  eques  Bomanus  ^  ex 
HDiiofloonBiilto  triumpharet  ?  *  quae  in  omnibus  hominibus 
DOTS  port  hominum  memoiiam  constituta  sunt,  ea  tarn  multa 
um  rant,  quam  hmc,  qua  in  hoc  uno  homino  vidimus.  (63.) 
itqne  hiBC  tot  exempla,  tanta  ac  tarn  nova,  ^^profecta  sunt 
a  emidBm  hoxninem  a  Q.  Catuli  atque  a  ceterorum  ejusdcm 
liwitatis  amplisBimonim  hominum  auctoritate. 
*  AXIi.  QuABB videant, ne sit periniquum et non ferendum, 
Bonua  aoctoritatem  ^^de  Cn.  Pompeii  dignitate  a  vobis 
nmprobatam  semper  esse;  vestnun  ab  illis  de  eodeni 
Innune  judicium,  populique  Somani  auctoritatem  impro- 
hri :  pnBsertim  cum  jam  suo  jure  populus  Somanus  in  hoc*. 
kDmiiie  suam  auctoritatem  yel  contra  omnes,  qui  "  dissen- 
VuAf  poBsit  defendere :  propterea  quod,  iisdem  istis  n^ola- 


■d  oomnilBhip  48.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  rulo  in  Cicero's  time. 
pBDRlt  huUx  Jitgum,  a.  v.  Annudea.)  Now,  Pompey  was  elected 
piial  before  he  was  full  36  years  old,  that  is,  before  he  was  of 
'  ^  '    '  age  to  obtain  the  sedileship,  which  was  the  first  office  properly 

magktratua,  although  that  title  is  often  applied  also  to  the 
~dp  and  Ixibuneship.    Ferratius  explains  \he  words  ante  quam 

div/m  %Mgutr€Umiit  sc. ,  in  a  different  manner.  He  supposes, 
there  was  either  an  old  law,  revived  by  Sylla,  or  else  a  new  one 
jftMd  fay  hixn,  which  enacted,  that  no  one  who  had  not  filled  the  office 
B  ^(OMtor  coidd  be  a  candidate  for  any  other  and  higher  office ;  and 
Pb^aa  Pompey  had  never  been  quajstor,  he  was,  of  course,  legally 
:WRded  firom  the  consulship.  Cicero's  words,  however,  by  no  means 
■IMV  tfaia  interpretation.     What,  in  such  an  event,  becomes  of  ante 

^  Ikntrnk,  Alluding  to  Pompey's  second  triumph,  which  was  granted 
Hn  far  hia  auooMses  over  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Sertorius,  in 
Wih^  after  the  death  of  that  commander. 

'  Mk  senatutconauUo.  Sylla  had  overthrown  the  tribunitian  power, 
^  in  oonaequence  of  this,  the  whole  administration  of  the  state,  for 
lkU9  time  aAer  his  death,  centred  in  the  senate.  Hence,  at  the  period 
Mmiad  to  in  the  text,  this  order,  and  not  the  people,  had  the  right  of 
(lantmg  ft  triumph. 

*  Qam  m  omiUbut  hominibw,  &c.  **  Whatever  precedents  of  a  novel 
taftnre  have  been  established  in  the  case  of  all  men,  within  human 
tamnlivaiiee."  &c. 

*  Ptffida  mviU  in  mmdem  hominem,  &c.  **  Have  taken  their  rise,  for 
ha  nme  individual,  from  the  express  recommendation  of  Quintus 
IkftahiBy''  Ac,  1  e.  have  been  established  in  favour  of  Pompey  by  the 
■T  raoomma&dation  of  Catulus,  &o. 

"X^  CfiL  Pompeii  dignitate.  "Concerning  the  elevation  of  Cneius 
tapm%*  i  e.  hia  advancement  in  the  state,  and  to  public  and 
■BHial  bonoora. 

**  DimtnfiamL    We  have  adopted  Emesti's  conjecture.  ThftooTsotin^ 
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mintibus,  vos  unum  ilium  ex  omnibus  delegistis,  quern  beOb 
prsedonum  prfflponeretis.  (64.)  Hoc  si  tos  *  temere  teat^ 
et  rei  public®  parum  consuluistis ;  recte  isti  studia  yestr^ 
suis  consiliis  regere  conantur :  '  sin  autem  yos  plus  turn  ^itt 
re  publica  vidistis ;  vos,  his  repugnantibus,  per  Tosmet  ipsdi 
dignitatem  huic  imperio,  salutem  orbi  terramm  attulistu^ 
aliquando  isti  principes,  et  sibi,  et  ceteris,  populi  Bonmiff 
universi  auctoritati  parendum  esse  fateantur.  [Atque  inboc 
bello  Asiatico  et  regie,  non  solum  *  militaris  ilia  virtus,  qob 
est  in  Cn.  Pompeio  singularis,  sed  ali®  quoque  yirtdtel 
animi  multsB  et  magnad  requiruntur.  Difficile  estinAri% 
Cilicia,  Syria,  regnisque  '^  interiorum  nationum  '  ita  vemii 
vestrum  imperatorem,  ut  nihil  aliud,  nisi  de  hoste  ac  iB 
laude,  cogitet.     Deinde  etiam  7  gi  qui  sunt  pudore  ac  teiii- 


text  has  diasefUiwU. — liadem  igtU  redamcmtUnu.  HorteosiuB,  Catahi^ 
and  other  senators,  had  likewise  opposed  the  Qahinian  law.  We  gh* 
iUdem,  before  istiSf  with  Matthi®  and  OrellinB,  from  several  MSSL  B 
does  not  appear  in  the  common  text. 

1  Temere.  "  Rashly." — Stvdia  veHra  ntia  contUiii  regere,  **  To  ri^ 
late  your  wishes  by  their  counsels/'  L  e.  to  interpose  thdr  anthon^ 
and  advice,  and  prevent  you  from  blindly  following  the  mere  impnbi 
of  feeling,  and  from  listening  to  the  dictates  of  personal  attachmeol^ 
when  these  are  in  opposition  to  the  public  good. 

^  Sin  cmtem  voSj  &c.  "  But  if,  on  the  contraiy,  you  saw  more  ciaii^, 
on  that  occasion,  than  they  did,  what  was  for  the  interest  of  the  sttto; 
if  you,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  did,  by  your  own  unaided 
efforts,  bestow  dignity  upon  this  empire,  and  safety  upon  the  wihM; 
let  those  leaders  of  the  senate  at  length  acknowledge,  that  both  tluffi 
and  the  rest  of  their  order,  mrust  yield  obedience  to  the  recommeDch' 
tion  of  the  Roman  {)eople  at  large,"  i  e.  must  not  oppose  the  adY8O0*' 
ment  of  that  individual  whom  the  Roman  people,  with  one  voic^  n- 
commended  as  worthy  of  the  highest  honours. 

'  In  re  publica.  Literally,  "  in  what  concerned  the  republic"—)^ 
vosmet  ipeos.  The  allusion  is  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  as  QB^ 
biassed  by  the  high  standing  of  those  who  opposed  the  Gabiniui  ]0f 
and  in  opposition  to  their  advice. — lati  principes.  "  Let  those  leadai 
of  the  senate." 

*  Militaris  ilia  vvrtus,  &c.  "That  military  talent,  which  exists  in » 
singular  degree  in  Cneius  Pompeius." —  Virtutes  animi  "  Qoalitiai  rf 
mind." 

*  Interiorum  nationum.  "  Of  the  more  inland  nations,"  L  e.  of  th* 
nations  that  are  removed  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vaA 
do  not,  like  the  coimtries  just  named,  border  upon  them. 

®  Ita  veraari  vestrum  imperatoremj  &c.  "  For  a  commander  of  ytmn 
to  BO  conduct  himself,  as  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  foe  and  renown* 
Cicero  means,  that,  in  co\m.tTVQ%  «\>  «.  d\9»^uce  from  Italy,  and  from 
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permtia  moderatiores,  tamen  eos  esse  tales,  propter  mul- 
titodniem  cupidomm  hominum,  nemo  arbitratur.  (05.) 
Difficile  est  oictu,  Quirites,  quanto  in  odio  simus  apud  ex- 
bsru  nationeSy  propter  eorum,  ^  quos  ad  cas  per  hos  annos 
Bum  imperio  misimus,  *injurias  ac  libidines.  ^°  Quod  enini 
bmm  putatiB  in  illis  terris  nostris  magistratibus  religi- 
Dram,  qnam  ciidtatem  sanctam,  quam  domum  satis  clausani 
le  mimitam  fiiisse  ?  urbes  jam  locupletes  ac  copiossD  ^^  requi- 
nmtory  qaibnB  oansa  belli,  propter  diripiendi  cupiditatem 
m&ratar.  (66.)  ^Libenter  hsec  coram  cum  Q.  Catulo  et 
Qi  Hbrtensio,  summis  et  clarissimis  viris  disputarem; 
Bovenmt  enim  sociorum  vulnera:  vident  corum  calamitates: 
qiierimoniaa  audiunt.  Fro  sociis  vos  contra  hostes  exer- 
dtom  mittere  putatis,  an,  "hostium  simulatione,  contra 
Meios  atque  amicos  ?  qufiB  civitas  est  in  Asia,  ^*  quad  non 


vUeb,  of  oouree,  complaints  could  leas  easily  be  brought  to  Rome,  the 
tamtoiion  was  a  very  strong  one  for  Roman  commanders  to  abuse 
te  poorer,  and  turn  their  thoughts  from  the  path  of  duty  to  views  of 
■tf-intereet  and  the  indulgence  of  a  rapacious  spirit. 

'  8i  wi  9wnt,  ftc.  "  If  there  be  any  held  under  more  restraint  than 
^en^  by  a  sense  of  shame  and  a  habit  of  self-control,  no  one  thinks 
ftitthiey  are  really  such,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of  the  ra- 
fidaaa,**  L  e.  no  one  gives  them  credit  for  being  sincere.  A  rapaciouH 
4nt  is  BO  sure  a  mark  of  a  Roman  commander,  that,  when  one  is 
■ttid  without  it»  he  is  merely  thought  to  be  acting  an  insincere  part, 
%d  laying  claim  to  a  ptirity  and  disinterestedness  which  he  does  not 
lidhr  poflsess. 

'  Qmm  ad  ecu,  &c  Alluding  particularly  to  Glabrio,  but  applicable 
fakfbtfb  to  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  Roman  proconsuls  and  gover- 
Aon  of  provinces,  at  this  particular  period. 

*  Iiuwiat  ac  Wndines.     "  The  oppressive  conduct  and  libidinous  ex- 


*  QjHiod  enim  fanum,  &c  "  For  what  temple,  think  you,  in  those 
landi^  has  preserved  its  religious  character  in  the  eyes  of  our  magis- 
kntei;  what  city  has  been  held  sacred  by  them?  what  private 
dvaQing  has  been  sufficiently  closed  upon,  and  defended  against,  their 
tUenoe?" 

"  SefmrwUiMT,  **  Are  sought  for."  —  Quibu8  causa  heUi  infcratnr. 
*AttinBt  which  some  pretext  for  war  may  be  alleged." 

"X^flifer  h/Ec  coram,  &c.  "  Willingly  would  I  enter  upon  an  open 
diioiusion  of  these  topics,"  &c — QaeriTiwniaa  avdivnt.  Especially 
HbrteDfliujB,  in  his  professional  capacity. 

^  Sbdmm  iimvlaiione.  *'  Under  the  pretence  of  acting  against 
mrminB,  but  in  reality  against  allies  and  friends." 

**  QiKB  non  modo  imperatoris,  &c.  *'  That  can  satisfy  the  grasping 
kvidilyy  a&d  the  insolent  pretensions,  not  merely  of  a  commander,  or  a 
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Asiaticum  regiumque  mittatur.  (67.)  'Ecqiiam 
civitatem  pacatam  fuisse,  quae  locuples  sit?  ecqu 
locupletem,  quae  istis  pacata  esse  videatur  ?  Ora  n 
Quirites,  Cn.  Pompeium  non  solum  propter  rei 
gloriam,  sed  etiam  propter  animi  continentiam  w 
*Videbat  enim  populuro  Eomanum  non  locuplet 
tannis  pecunia  publica>  '^praeter  paucos;   neque  n 

lieutenant,  but  of  a  single  tribune  of  the  soldiers  ?  **  There 
military  tribunes  (tribtmi  mUitum)  in  every  legion,  and  they 
the  charge  of  ten  centuries. 

^  CoUatis  aignia.  "  When  an  engagement  takes  place."  Siffi 
**  to  advance  against  the  foe ; "  c(mferre^  "  to  engage ; "  eonve 
face  about ; "  referrtf  "  to  retreat,**  Ac. 

'  Nisi  erU  ideuL  **  Unless  he  shall  also  be  one." — Ab  amr 
regia.    "  From  the  gold  and  the  treasures  of  kings." 

^  Ecquam  putcUis,  &c.  "  Think  you  that  any  state  has  been 
by  our  commanders,  and  still  remains  opulent ;  that  there  ia 
still  opulent,  which  appears  to  them  to  be  as  yet  completely  bi 
i  e.  complete  subjugation  to  the  Roman  arms  only  begins  irb 
thing  like  opulence  ends.  As  long  as  wealth  remains,  so  laoi 
commanders  of  Rome  consider  a  state  hostile,  and  make  this 
for  plunder. 

*  Videbat  enim,  &c.  **  For  it  saw  that  the  Roman  people  at! 
not  enriched  from  year  to  year  by  the  public  money,  but  o 
individuals.'*  Videbat  refers  to  ora  Tnaritima.  The  old  editi 
popvlus  MomanuSf  which  is  approved  of  by  Qronovius  (De  P* 
4),    and  retained  by  Graevius.      Gruter  and  others,   howc 
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qua  tUad  assequi  'classium  nomine,  nisi  ut,  detrimentis 
tocipiendis,  mijore  affici  turpitudine  vidercmur.  Nunc, 
'^capiditate  homines  in  provincias,  quibus  jocturis,  quibuB 
Miditionibiiay  profidscantur,  ignorant  videlicet  isti,  qui  ad 
mnm  dsfiBrenda  esse  omnia  non  arbitrantur  ?  Quasi  veix) 
On.  Fompeiiim  non  "cum  suis  virtutibus,  tum  etiam  alienis 
iHSMy  magrnim  ease  yideamuB.  (68.)  *  Quare  nolite  dubitarc, 
lun  huic  uni  credatis  omnia,  qui  ^  inter  annos  tot  unus 
flmtofl  flit,  quern  sooii  in  urbes  suaa  cum  exercitu  venisBe 
padeant.]  "  Quod  si  auctoritatibus  banc  causam,  Quirites, 
nflnnandam  putatia :  est  vobis  auctor,  vir  bellorum  omnium 
mimarumque  rerum  peritisaimus,  P.  Servilius :  cujus  tanta^ 
m  geatn  terra  marique  exstiterunt,  ut,  cum  ^^  de  bello  deli- 
beretia,  auctor  yobia  gravior  esse  nemo  debeat :  est  "C.  Curio, 
mnmia  Yestris  beneficiia,  maximisque  rebus  gestis,  summo 


■tlMn  meant  the  bribes  given  to  those  in  office,  and  to  influential 
Undiuls  out  of  office,  and  also  to  different  persons  throughout  the 
Umm,  for  the  ptupose  of  obtaining  some  foreign  command.  The  only 
^tke  indiyidual  had  of  reimbursing  himself  for  these  heavy  oxpeii  • 
itaniiras  by  ^undering  and  despoiling  his  province.  (Gronov.  dc 
'\  Vei.  i,  4.)  Emesti  (Slav,  de,  s.  v.)  makes  conditio  equivalent  hcrt^ 
^kryitio,  an  actual  lazgess  or  present.  It  refers  rather  to  a  bargain 
tttgreementi  to  be  ful&ed  at  some  future  period,  and  for  the  per- 
'bttoioe  of  which  regular  security  is  given ;  or,  as  Gronovius  (1.  c.) 

it :  **pactio,  coMtWMbua  et  syngraphia  fcKta." 
Otm  flKtt  mrUdibua,  &c.    "As  well  by  his  own  virtues,  as  by  the 

also  of  the  vices  of  others." 

*  Qmn  moUte,  ko.    "  Do  not  then  hesitate  to  entrust,"  &c. 

**  iteff*  mmoB  toL  "  For  so  many  years."  Equivalent  to  per  tot  annos. 
the  explanation  of  Emesti :  **  Inter  tot  annos  est  per  tot 
fmod  ett  et  in  Orat  Q^intiana,  n^c  esse  debet  Latints  auribus 

Irt  Qramo  vievm  eat." — Schottus  conjectured  inter  tot  with  an 

^pris  of  imperqtoreSf  throwing  out,  at  the  same  time,  annos  from  the 
Wk  This  ooiqeoture  meets  with  the  approbation  of  Grrovius ;  but 
bi  dlipBii  is  A  very  harsh  one,  and  is  justly  condemned  by  Emesti. 

^  pMorf  jd  enuioritaUbue,  &c  **  But  if  you  think  that  this  step  needs 
a  bs  ■npported  by  authorities,  you  have,  as  an  adviser  of  the  measure, 
^•"  '"BTvilius,"  &C.  The  individual  here  meant  was  P.  Servilius 
ykho  had  been  consul  a.u.c.  674.  He  was  sent  against  tbo 
the  defeat  of  the  prootor  Antonius,  and  was  successful  in 
tffvml  eogagements  with  them.  For  his  victories  over  the  Isauri,  a 
•oqntalneer  rao^  of  Pisidia,  he  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Isauricup. 
iHviUni  had  spoken  before  Cicero  in  favour  of  the  law. 
**  Jk  btOo.  **  On  any  thing  relating  to  war." — Auctor  vobis,  &c.  "  No 
10  ought  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  weightier  authority." 

*  'CL  Cutio.    C.  Scribonius  Curio,  who  had  enjoyed  the  consulship, 
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ingenio  et  pmdentia  pMditQB:  ert^Cii. 
omneflypro  amplissixnia  yestriB  hcmofOnu 
Bumnuun  grayitatem  esse  oogao?istiB:  es^  Hk 
tegritate,  virtate,  constsntia  BiiigQ]«L    * 
homm   atictoritatibiui   illomm.  arttiioni,   ^^ 
respondere  posse  videamur.  j  ,  )>  ,«m>*ic?j 

XXIY.  (69.)  qvM  inm  ]i»niit,a3£uiai,pBBnteti*l 
tuam  et  legem^  et  Yolimtatem»  est  seotfliitiaQi  itsoimf^ 
mentiBsiiBeque  comprobo :  deinde  te  ]ioita%r  wkf  l^iifei 
poptdo  Bamano,  maneas  in  sententia^  ii0?e  eagaafmmm 
aut  miniia  pertimescas.  Frimum  in  te  latis  esae  aUHiJ^ 
sererantuDqne  arbitror:  deinde  earn  tsntam 


«w«" 


&«.    «  DbtfaguMud  l.y  your.  .IgMl  >Toin^,,«a  Mt  «^«»|*' 


tiiotui  ezploiu^  hii  diifeingni^had  ibilifi^  and 
torical  Index. 

^  On,  LmtulfUi,    Cn.  Lentolus  dodiaonii  oonsnl  juva  4tIrHii 
om,n€9,  fto.    "In  whom  you  all  know  ill*  Idgbast  wbiliimifc 
solid  mezifc  to  ssut^  in  foJl  aooofdaaoa  with  th*  rmj  UBfkt' 
which  he  has  xeofltred  at  your  hands." 

^  C.  Ckuriut.    C.  CasfliuB  Vanu,  conanl  A.p.a  68(1  -    -'^^ 

*  Quare  videU,  &o.  **  See  then,  idiether  we  appear  to  hMelftiMi 
power  to  reply  by  means  of  these  anthoritieB  to  the  lemaiiDi  #M 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  us."  The  whole  sentenee  is  hnoMl  ^ 
had  editors  generally  borne  this  in  mind,  the  difficulty  imdMrvUi 
they  have  laboured,  as  regards  the  true  reading,  would  sew  Iw 
occurred.  Gruter  has  given,  for  example,  videU,  m<  .  .  .  •  etfaM 
from  some  MSS.  and  early  editions,  which  Einesti  oondsmns  ^^p< 
perly,  but  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  see  much  to  be  pleased  lUl 
videUf  ivwn  ....  videamwr,  on  account  of  the  negative  sobm^  vIU 
it  appears  to  him  to  contain  in  common  with  Qrutor^s  nadki|t  SiV  j 
implied  that  the  advocates  of  the  law  were  not  able  to 
opponents^  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  see  the  ironical 
Cicero's  words  and  the  idea  in  fact  conveyed  by  theiB, 
favourers  of  the  law  are  fully  able  to  reply.  Compare  the 
of  ScHUTz:  "Semut  eat  cwniroma:  cogitaU,  qwmo, 
ritates  rede  xUu  opponere  poue  videamur;  h.  e.  tine  dmbU 
The  reading  we  have  adopted  appears  in  some  of  the  MS8L 
editions.     [Orrelli  reads  vi  for  mtm.] 

*  Istam  tuam  et  legem,  &c.  "  Both  that  law,  and  purpose  JB 
opinion  of  thine."  VohirUaa,  The  wish  to  have  Pompey  seat  talk 
war,  Sententia,  The  high  opinion  which  he  entertains  of  thalffi 
mander's  fitness  for  the  present  emergency. 

^  Auctore  popuio  Romano,      '*  Since  you  have  the  Romsa  PM^i  C 

your  side."    Auctor  is  used  here  somewhat  in  the  sense  ofdMilJ 

Compare  Ebkesti,  Clav.  Cfic.  s.  v.  §  10 :   "  Drfenwr  qmemfm^^^ 

a/icufus  rem  causajiique  gerit^*  •'  *•'■* 

'  Per»everanti(B.     This  ia  t\ie  Te«A\n^\(tQ>aL\gci3(.  Sb^Vi^  Qmta^  ^ 

KSS.     Ilie  earlier  lecUon  waa  conatonlvs. 
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i:^  Btudio  adesse  videamus,  ^  quantam  nunc  iteruin 
em  homine  prsBficiendo'videmus:  'quid  est,  ^od 
fe,  aut  de  perficiendi  facultate  dubitemus?  £^0 
auidquid  in  me  est  ^^  studii,  consilii,  laboHs,  ingenii, 
1  *^  hoo  beneficio  populi  Eomani,  atque  hac  potestate 
1^  duidquid  auctoritate,  fide,  constantia  possum ;  id 
d  banc  rem  conficiendam,  tibi  et  populo  Bomano 
r  ac  defero.  (70.)  Testorque  omnes  deos,  et  eos 
,  "qui  huic  loco  temploque  prsesident,  qui  omnium 
eorum,  "  qui  ad  rem  publicam  adeunt,  maxime  per- 
;,me  hoc  neque  rogatu  facere  cujusquam,  *^neque  quo 
apeii  gratiam  mihi  per  banc  causam  conciliari  putem, 

\iam  wvmc  iUrwn,  &a  Most  MSS.,  and  all  the  editions  before 
fSBvius,  together  with  that  of  Olivet^  subsequent  to  his,  have 
non  iierwn  ....  vidimus  ;  which  makes  no  good  meaning  at 
adopt  the  more  concise  language  of  Emesti,  "  tine  sentu  at.** 
ent  reading  was  first  given  by  Grsevius,  from  good  MSS.  and 
t  his  time  been  very  generaUy  adopted,  the  only  remarkable 
of  deviation  from  it  being  in  the  case  of  Olivet.  OrsBvius 
,  that,  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  the  words  from  quantam  to  videm/us 
tted,  from  which  circumstance  he  was  induced  to  think  that 
after  all,  they  were  a  mere  interpolation. 
dem  homime  prc^ficiendo.  "  In  appointing  the  same  individual 
naad. 

•  est,  quod,  &c.  "  Why  should  we  doubt  either  of  the  propriety 
we  are  seeking  to  obtain,  or  of  our  means  of  obtaining  it?" 
ahould  we  doubt  either  the  justice  or  success  of  our  proposi- 
18  re.  Literally,  "  about  the  thing  itself." 
it,  connidi,  kc  ''Of  zeal,  of  experience,  of  application,  of  talent." 
bentficio  popfdi  Bomami.  "  By  means  of  this  kindness  on  the 
he  Roman  people  towards  me,  and  this  authority  as  prsetor 
it  present  enjoy."   Ben^/icio  refers  to  what  immediately  follows, 

fbeen  elected,  namely,  to  the  office  of  prsstor. 
mc  loco,  &c.  "  Who  preside  over  this  spot,  and  the  eonse- 
aoe  where  I  am  now  standing."  By  loco  is  meant  the  forum, 
imediate  vicinity  of  which  were  many  temples,  such  as  those 
Cfattor,  Concord,  &c. — The  term  templo  refers  to  the  rostra, 
ich  Cicero  was  speaking.  Among  the  Romans,  every  place 
ted  by  the  augurs  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  tempktm. 
L.  L.  6,  2.)  Compare  Cic.  in  Vatin.  c.  10  :  "In  rostritf  in  iUo, 
inaugurato  templo  ac  loco."  So  also,  LrvT  8,  14  :  "  Itoetraqtbe 
im  appeUatum." 

ad  rem  publicam  adewnt.   "  Who  take  part  in  public  aflTairs." 
me  quo  Cn,  Pompeii  gratiam,  &c.     As  Cicero  was  now  in  the 
er  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  consulship, 
i  object  of  his  ambition,  it  was  very  natural  for  iuMi^  \.o  Bkxrg^o^^^, 
eonduct  on  this  occasion  was  governed  \)y  inXiexe?*^^  "sSsws^, 
he  sought  to  facilitate  his  own  advancenient,  \i7  "^apxx^  <io>xtt 
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neque  quo  mihi  ^  ex  cujuBquain  amplitudine,  aut  prau 
periculis,  ant  adjumenta  nonoribus  qusBram :  propterea  q 
pericula  facile,  'ut  hominem  prsBstare  oportet,  imiooBi 
tecti  repeliemus :  honores  autem  neque  ab  nno,  neqnc 
hoc  loco,  sed  eadem  nostra  ilia  laboriosiBsima  'ratione  y 
si  yestra  Yoluntas  feret,  consequemur.  (71 )  QiuuhoIr 
quidquid  in  hac  causa  nuhi  susceptum  est,  QmriteSy  id  (n 
me  rei  publicso  causa  suscepisse  confirmo :  tantumque  ak 
ut  ^  aliquain  bonam  gratiam  mihi  qu^esisse  Tidear,  ut  mn 
etiam  sunultates  partim  obscuras,  partim  apertaa  inteUifl 
^mihi  nonnecessarias,  Yobis  non  inutiles,  suscepisse.  Sed 
me  'hoc  honore  prseditum,  tantis  yestris  benendis  affect 
statui,  Quirites,  yestram  yoluntatem,  et  rei  publicid  di 
tatem,  et  salutem  proyinciarum  atque  sociomm,  meis  omni 
commodis  et  rationibus  pr^ferre  oportere. 


to  Pompey*8  power.  He  here  solemnlj  denies  the  tnxih  of  the  allera 
The  opinion  of  mod«m  tunes,  however,  is  in  general  tm&TOiiiM 
his  sincerity. 

^  Ex  cujusquam  ampUttidme.  **  From  the  elevated  standing  of 
individual" 

'  Ut  hommem  prcBtkMre  oporUt.  "  As  a  man  ought  to  do." — Iwmc 
tecti.     "  Shielded  by  innocence." 

■  Batione  vitcB.  "  Course  of  life." — Si  vestra  volvmtas  feret.  '*If 
inclinations  shall  lead  you  still  to  favour  it/'  L  e.  if  your  kind  w 
shall  still  prompt  you  to  favour  my  endeavours. 

*  Aliquam  bcmam  gratiam.  "Any  favourable  influence  with  otii 
— SimuUates.     "  Enmities." 

^  Mihi  non  necessarian,  &c.  By  pursuing  his  present  course,  C 
might  make  enemies  of  Lucullus  and  his  friends,  and  irritate  all 
opponents  of  Pompey.  Labouring,  as  he  did,  under  no  necessi 
acting  in  this  way,  his  doing  so  notwithstanding  becomes  a  sore  ] 
of  his  sincerity.  The  public  good  also,  as  he  insinuates,  mi^  h 
vanced  by  his  present  Ime  of  conduct,  since  some  inquiries  ana  ao 
tions  may  possibly  follow. 

*  ffoc  honore.  Alluding  to  the  praetorship. — Meis  omnthus  cona 
et  rationibus.    **  To  all  my  interests  and  views  of  advantage." 


EXCURSUS  ON  THE  CILICIAN  PIRATEa 

(Prom,  MerivcUe,  voL  il) 

The  great  traffic  which  flourished  for  centuries  between  G: 

E^jpt,  and   Syria,  presented  peculiar  temptation  to  the   habi 

piracy ;  which  seem  to  have  -pxe^ailed  in  those  seas  from  the  ea 
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nit  frfther  of  history  traoM  the  origin  of  European  and  Aaiatio 
'  to  til*  iffedatory  ettterpriaea  of  lawleaa  adventurerB.  Suoh  la 
ml  oonflgaration  of  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
wtth  the  intermediate  ialanda,  that  this  plague  of  piracy  has 
eea.  thmoiighlT  eradicated  from  the  waters  which  flow  about 
Ilie  snii  Ihw  of  either  continent  is  broken  by  innumerable  bays 
Bk%  and  bcistlet  with  projecting  headlands :  in  euch  regions 
los  of  Bftvigation  requires  the  aid  of  pec\iliar  local  knowledge, 
arior  of  tbe  oountry  is  also  generally  difficult  of  access :  pre- 
momitftfas  ahemate  with  de«>  Tallies ;  now  and  then  only  a 
SKpanse  is  opened  by  a  river  of  more  than  usual  volume.    The 

00  of  the  interior  congregated,  even  in  the  best  times,  about 
isolated  fertility,  laive  tracts  of  impassable  mountain  territory 
ing  between  than.  Under  such  oimimstances,  the  recesses  of 
yfozmed  the  secnt  retreats  for  piratical  adyenturers,  in  which 
'  fheir  yesools,  enioy  tiieir  booty,  and  riot  awav  the  intervals  of 

The  policy  of  uie  Romans  did  not  allow  the  provincials  to 

1  an  effootive  military  force  to  destroy  these  nests  of  ma- 
;  during  the  Kithridatic  war  the  coasts  of  Qreece  and  Ionia 
I  with  them ;  but  it  was  through  the  policy  of  the  king  of 
that  CSlida  became  their  principal  stronghold  !  Despairing  of 
I  suoeeM^  he  determinedi  it  was  said,  to  leave  a  sting  rankling 
ritals  of  the  republic.  With  this  view,  having  driven  in  the 
utposts  of  the  Roman  power,  he  encouraged  the  piratical 
^  the  Eastern  seas  to  collect  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  Here 
iblished  their  docks,  arsenals,  and  magasines,  here  there  grew 
ganized  system  of  rapine  and  defiance,  a  fleet,  a  nation,  and 
a  government  of  pirates. 

oQOur  and  security  of  the  republic  demanded  a  decisive  stand 
ide  against  thip  growing  eviL  Murena,  and  after  him  Servilius 
1^  wlule  holding  commands  in  Asia,  had  attempted  to  check  it 
success.  But  the  republic  had  an  immense  maritime  force  at 
Italy  it  required  only  a  controlling  genius  at  the  head  to  bring 
o  action.  Pompeius,  to  whom  the  task  was  committed,  distri- 
it  armament  in  three  divisions,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  of 
txterranean,  and  surprised  the  whole  world  by  reducing  the 
ns  of  the  pirates,  together  with  their  strongholds  in  Cilicia 
he  space  of  three  months.  He  effected  his  purpose,  indeed,  as 
f  negotiation  as  by  force.  He  admitted  the  pretensions  of  the 
m  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  not  treating  them  as  outlaws, 
letoending  to  settle  many  of  them  in  colonies  both  in  Qreece 
is  lOnor,  while  he  associated  his  own  name  with  them,  by 
o  Soli,  which  he  rebuilt  for  their  occupation,  the  sounding 
ion  of  Pompeiopolis. 
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The  afi&ay  so  admirably  described  in  the  following  oration,  tool 
place  on  the  13th  day  before  the  calends  of  Februan^,  when  IGlo  im 
proceeding  to  Samnium  to  nominate  a  flamen,  and  Clodius  was  nUxoe 
ing  to  Rome  after  delivering  an  election  address  to  the  peopto  d 
Ancia.  The  quarrel  seems  to  have  accidentally  begun  between  111 
gladiators  of  Milo  and  the  slaves  of  Clodius ;  Birrhia,  a  ftmoos  ffbft 
ator,  pierced  the  shoulder  of  Clodius  with  a  lance,  as  he  inteifared  aai 
threatened ;  then  the  affray  became  general  and  violent :  the  womidin 
Clodius  was  carried  to  an  inn,  but  Milo,  knowing  that  he  would 'htv« 
to  atone  for  this  injury  just  as  much  as  for  his  death,  stormed  the  iaa, 
and  cast  the  corpse  of  Clodius  into  the  public  road,  where  it  mi 
found  and  brought  to  Rome  by  Sex.  Tedius,  a  senator,  who  happeofld 
to  be  travelling  on  that  way. 

The  afiray  took  place  about  the  ninth  hour  (nearly  three  o'clock),  tin 
corpse  was  brought  to  Rome  about  the  first  hour  of  the  night,  and  plMad 
in  the  atrium  of  the  abode  of  Clodius.  Next  morning  Munatius  Plsnca^ 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  cayrried  the  body,  ioik 
as  it  was,  into  the  forum  and  placed  it  at  the  rostra.  After  most  iimtfi' 
matory  harangues,  the  people  carry  the  body  into  the  senate-hooMir 
and,  tearing  down  the  benches  and  galleries,  make  a  funeral  pileof  tbi 
materials.  The  building  itself  soon  caught  fire,  and  the  flames  epntir 
ing,  the  Porcian  Basilica  also  was  consumed.  This  burning  of  tbi 
senate  house  excited  greater  indignation  at  Rome  than  the  death  ai 
Clodius  had.  A  reaction  took  place  in  favour  of  Milo,  and  he  ytBr 
tured  to  return  to  Rome ;  he  even  dared  to  continue  his  canvas  for 
the  constdship,  and  as  an  effectual  mode  of  gaining  the  mob  b^ 
divided  among  the  tribes  an  immense  sum  of  money,  so  as  that  ereef 
man  should  receive  a  thousand  asses. 

The  three  candidates  for  the  consulship,  Milo,  Hypsseus,  and  Scipkv 

now  kept  the  state  in  constant  uproar,  and  though  several  interro^ 

had  been  appointed  in  succession,  the  comitia  could  not  be  held,  iB 

conErequence  of  the  violence  oi  ^Yie  contending  parties.    At  lengtb  * 
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decree  ii  puBed  by  the  Ben&te  to  the  effect,  **  That  the  interrex  and 
tribunal  of  the  people,  and  Pompey  who  was  near  the  city  in  the 
e^Mdty  of  prooonsul,  should  take  care  the  republic  sufi'ered  no  detri- 
Bnt,  iad  that  Pompey  should  hold  a  levy  of  troops  throughout  Italy." 
Abirat  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  Clodius,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio 
ddinered  an  address  in  the  senate  against  Milo.  Ho  compared  the 
itnogth  of  tiie  retinues  of  Clodius  and  Milo  respectively,  the  former 
batving  had  bat  twenty-six,  the  latter  above  300  armed  men.  That 
Klo^  not  content  with  storming  the  inn  and  butchering  Clodius,  had 
■ide  for  the  country  seat  of  Clodius  where  his  son  had  fled,  and 
fa^Dg  the  youth  withdrawn,  had  slain  the  steward  and  two  servants, 
nd  torfcured  another  so  terribly  as  even  to  cut  him  limb  by  limb, 
finch  odium  was  excited  against  Milo  by  these  facts  that  he  deemed  it 
fnideat  to  send  to  Pompey,  offering  to  desist  from  his  canvas  for  the 
flOQBolship.  Pompey,  however,  answered  that  he  would  not  interfere  in 
^  matter.  But  meanwhile  rumours  were  industriously  spread  by 
fte  popular  party,  that  Pompey  would  be  created  dictator.  The  senate 
Bot  wishing  perhaps  to  irritate  Caesar,  proposed  to  elect  Pompey  sole 
ttHisuL  But  it  will,  perhaps  be  useful  to  dwell  upon  this  circumstance 
1  little  more  fully. 

Of  the  three  men  who  held  the  destinies  of  the  Roman  world  in 
flidr  hands,  Grassus  had  fallen,  the  victim  of  self-conceit,  irresolution, 
iid  disobedience.  The  strong  ties  which  had  bound  Pompey  to  Cossar 
i%e  MTered,  and  the  former  now  drew  closer  the  links  which  united 
Ibe  aristocratical  party  to  his  interests,  while  Csssar,  the  idol  and 
jfeanjm  of  democracy,  was  training  his  faithf iil  legions  against  the 
Inli^  or  watching  from  his  winter  retreat  at  Lucca,  the  course  of 
^HBAa  at  Borne,  biding  his  time,  and  ready  to  make  his  swoop  when 
tonftiuuly  favoured  his  desire. 

For  lome.  time  the  feeling  that  a  dictator  was  needed  to  restore  and 
MflB  the  state,  was  gaining  ground.  The  consuls  of  the  year  701  had 
lot  been  elected  until  seven  months  of  the  natural  period  of  their 
)Aos  had  expired.  The  new  year  (702)  also  opened  with  an  inter- 
M^pmn,  and  that  last  remedy,  the  dictatorship,  seemed  more  and  more 
BMHuy,  but  two  circumstances  prevented  its  application.  Men  had  not 

aftMgotten  the  terrible  effects  of  Sulla's  murderous  proscription,  and 
i  Bompey  was  the  heir  to  his  political  views  and  forces.  And  again 
Boo^iej^  irresolution  and  over-caution  tempted  him  yet  awhile  to 
^Af  ere^  by  the  assumption  of  such  supremacy,  he  should  outrage 
Onir,  and  stand  face  to  face  with  so  powerful  and  so  vigilant  a  foe. 

Ihe  murder  of  Clodius,  whether  accidental  or  designed,  seemed 
7^^  to  precipitate  matters,  but  cautious  coimcils  still  prevailed,  and 
tk  fist  instead  of  arming  Pompey  alone  with  power  to  bring  Milo  to 
ne  trial,  a  strange  court  was  appointed,  and  the  dictatorship  put,  as  it 
^99,  in  commission.  The  precise  decree  of  the  senate  was  this  : 
"That  the  interrex,  the  tribimes,  and  Pompey  should  see  that  the 
t^nibHe  suffered  no  detriment ;"  by  this  subterfuge  the  vital  power  of 
^  diotatorship  was  in  Pompey's  hands,  and  yet  Caosar  had  no  reason- 
J^gnmnd  for  offence,  while  even  if  he  were  inclined  to  interfere,  the 
■^OUTB  heaped  upon  him  with  hands  so  lavish  bribed  him  to  acqui- 
^  Bat  his  partizans  at  Rome  were  urgent  in  his  cause,  threats 
buttered  should  Pompey  assume  the  dictatorship,  and  hints  tUrowu 


THE  FIRST  DECREK 

S.  C. — Ut  irUerrex  et  triJbuni  plebis,  et  Pompems,  qui  pro  c&i 
urbem  eratf  vidererU,  ',ie  quid  detrimeiUi  res  publica  caperet: 
aiUem  Pompeius  tota  Italia  haJberet. 

On  the  fifth  day  before  the  calends  of  March,  on  the  m 
M.  Bibulus,  Pompey  is  named  sole  consul  by  the  interrez  £ 
picius,  and  at  once  entered  on  his  office. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  appointment,  Pompey  propof 
carried  two  decrees : — 

I.  De  vif  which  included  not  only  the  affiray  upon  the  Appi 

but  the  burning  of  the  senate  house  and  the  attack  upon  tl 

of  Lepidus. 
IL  De  amhitu. 

On  both  these  laws  prosecutions  were  at  once  commenced 
MUo  by  the  nephews  of  P.  Clodius,  and  by  Fulvius  Neratis  fo 
conspiracy*:  (^  sodalitiia.)  As  Milo  was  tried  first,  and  condoc 
the  action  de  vi,  there  was  no  occasion  to  proceed  with  the  othi 

NOVA  FORMA  NOVI  JUDIOIL 

That  during  three  days  testimony  should  be  taken,  and  the 
tions  signed  by  the  jucUces :  that  all  interested  should  be  pn 
the  fifth  day,  and  in  presence  of  accuser  and  accused :  the  ti 
which  the  names  of  the  judges  were  written  should  be  equaUt 
the  following  day  an  allotment  of  judges  to  the  number  of  81 
take  place,  and  that  these  should  hold  the  trial  immediately  c 
selected :  that  the  prosecutor  should  have  two  hours  allowed 
address :  three  hours  should  be  granted  to  the  accused,  and  i 
tence  should  be  passed  on  the  same  day.  But  that  before  the  * 
acquittal  or  condemnation  both  accuser  and  accused  should  d 
fifteen  judges  each,  i  e.  five  of  each  rank,  and  thus  the  numl 
should  pronounce  upon  the  case  should  be  reduced  to  fifty-one. 

Voted  for  Voted  for 

Condemnation.  AcqoittaL 

Senators 12  6 

Equites 13  4 

Tribuni  serarii      ...     13  8 

88         +         13  =  51 
The  trial  took  place  on  fhe  t\iVc6L  d&rj  before  the  Ides  of  April 
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L  (L.)  Etbi  yereor,  judices,  ne  tiirpe  sit,  pro  fortissimo 
ro  dioere  incipientem  timere,  minimcque  deceat,  quum  T. 
miiiiB  ipse  macis  de  rei  publicsD  salute  quam  de  sua  per- 
vbetor,  me  ad  ejus  causam  parem  aniini  magnitudincm 
fare  lum  possey  temen  htec  ^  novi  judicii  nova  forma  terret 
Bulod,  qniy  quocunque  inciderunt,  consuetudinem  fori  et 
rirtmum  morem  judiciorum  requirunt.  (2.)  Non  enim 
onma  consessiui  Tester  cinctus  est,  ut  solebat ;  non  usitata 
wjuentia  'stipati  sumus.  Non  ilia  prsBsidia,  qua)  pro  templis 
omibuB  cexnitiB,  etsi  contra  vim  coUocata  sunt,  non  afferuiit 
tten  oratori  aliquid :  'ut  in  foro  et  in  judicio,  quamquam 
iBsidiifl  salutaribus  et  necessariis  ssBpti  sumus,  tamen  ne 
on  timere  quidem  sine  aliquo  timore  possimus.  Qua)  si 
llposita  Miloni  putarem,  cederem  tempori,  judiccs,  nee  inter 
Qtam  vim  acmorum  existimarem  esse  orationi  locum.  Sod 
6  xecreat  et  reficit  Cn.  Pompeii,  sapientissimi  et  justissimi 
d,  oonailimn ;  qui  profecto  nee  justitia)  suae  ^  putaret  esse, 
lem  leum  sententiis  judicum  tradidisset,  eundem  telis  mili- 
m>  dedere,  nee  sapienti®,  temeritatem  concitat®  multitu- 
lUB  anctoritate  publica  armare.  (3.)  Quamobrem  ilia  arma, 
ntnziones,  oohortes.  non  periculum  nobis,  sed  prsBsidium 
suintiant,  neque  solum,  ut  quieto,  sed  etiam,  ut  magno 
dmo  Bunns,  hortantur,  neque  auxilium  modo  defensioni 
en,  Terum  etiam  silentium  pollicentur.  EeHqua  vero  mul- 
liodo,  quffi  quidem  est  civium,  tota  nostra  est,  neque  eorum 
nsqaamy  quos  undique  intuentes,  unde  aliqua  fori  pars 
Iqnci  potest,  et  hujus  exituin  judicii  exspcctantes  videtis, 

'  UMpidieii,  i.  e.  "  extraordinary."  Extraordinary  trials  wero  held 
ittMr  VQgardmg  crimes  for  which  no  penalty  had  been  fixed  by  law, 
at  bifaie  contemplated  by  the  legislator :  or  crimes  which  seemed 
Bn  thor  atrocity  deserving  of  a  higher  penalty  than  that  originally 
pointed. — Nova  forma  refers  to  the  guanis  before  the  temples,  &.c. — 
lABL    See  Introd.  at  end. 

*  9UpaU  iwnut.  **  Tanquam  honoris  aut  ctutodUe  caitsa :  nam  hoc 
P^jprimi  ed  stipare,  non  nmplicUer  drcwmdari." — Math. 

Vi  imforo,  oc.  **  So  that  in  the  formn  and  during  a  judicial  trial, 
tto^  Borroimded  by  guards,  protecti-ve  and  necessary,  we  cannot  bo 
^J^  of  fSMT,  without  some  fear,"  i  e.  the  very  means  adopted,  {acil. 
^^peienoe  of  aimed  forces,  to  free  us  from  alarm,)  causes  us  a]>pre- 

Jj]"wn.    For  the  phrase  compare  T.  Eosc  24,  6b'.     "Ne  pli  quidem 

*f  **'*  «•« po^uentnt**     Vatin.  11,  27.     "Ne  recte  quidem  facere  siiie 

'^potwiiU,''    And  see  (7a/.  1,  15. 

^  ^rfare^  i  e.  if  his  opinion  were  aaked.    Such  is  the  meaning  of 

■•iniwfect 
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^noa  quum  virtuti  Milonis  &v6t,  turn  de  w^  do  Jib 
da^tria,  de  fortunis  hodiemo  die  deoertari  put^  ^ 
U.  Unum  ^einua  est  adversum  infegtmpqiie  ndhj 
qooB  P.  Obdii  furor  rapinis  et  incemdiis  et  omiiibi 
publicis  payit ;  ^lu  hestenia  etiam  c^nitioiie  iiiciW 
Yobifl  'yooe  piwuent,  quid  judicaxetriB.  Qlla^^lLC 
qui  foite  fuerit,  admoneie  yos  debebit^  ut  emu 'et 
neatui,  qui  semper  genus  illud  Jiomiiiam  dsmqoPQBq 
mos' pro  yestra  salute  negl^t.  (4.)  (^lamofareno 
animis,  judioes,  et  timorem,  si  quern  babe&Sy  daponif 
si  umquam  de  bonis  et  fortiDus  ^iris,^  si  umjpuHB 
mentis  dyibus  potestas  yobis  judieandi  ftdt^  a  dep 
quam  locus  '^  amplissimorum  ordinum  deleetui  yii 
est,  ut  sua  studia  eiga  fortes  et  bonos  cbnm,  mim 
yeibis  saspe  significassent,  're  et  sententaii  dedazt 
profecto  tonpore  earn  potestatem  omneni  rot  ha 
statuatis,  utrnm  nos,  qui  semper  yestre  aoetorita 
fiiimus,  semper  miseri  lugeamue,  an*  dia  yexati  a 
simis  oiyibus,  aliquando  per  yos  ao  per  yeetram  fide 
temsapientiamquerecreemur.  (5.)  Quid  enim  nobu 
judicee,  laboriosius,  quid  magis  soUicitum,  magis  7  e 
dici  aut  fingi  potest,  qui,  spe  amplissii&orum  prsBm 
rem  publicam  adducti,  metu  crudelissimorum  sup] 
oarere  non  possumus  P  Equidem  ceteras  tempet 
procellas  in  Olis  dumtaxat  fluctibus    contionum 


^  Non  qwum  ....  tvm.  When  qwum  precedes  turn,  the  c 
qumn  has  a  wider  extent  than  that  which  has  turn.  The  fitv 
to  the  manliness  of  Milo  is  a  general  and  common  feeling ;  tl 
for  his  own  fortunes  is  limited  to  each  individuaL     Zumft.  g 

'  Voce  prcdrent,  "By  their  cries  dictate."  PrcBire  i 
priests;  &c.,  who  repeated  the  form  of  words  to  be  utterod  I 

'  Pro  vestra  aaltUe,  i.  e.  "  in  defence  of  your  safety." 
usual  phrase  is  prb  vestra  salutey  which  Haldric  (OrelL)  p 
veaA  here.     But  compare  below,  xxv.  68 :  "Pericuium  jn 
diamtate  fugisse.    (Place,  xxviii  67,  &c.) 

*  Adeie  ammds.     "Be  of  courage."    A  phrase  analogCH 
**pre»ence  of  mind,"  and  shown  by  its  opposition  to  timon» 
to  haye  this  meaning  here.    Elsewhere  adeste  ctnimis  means 
in  8uU.  11,  88.    PkUL  viii.  10,  30.    Compare  with  this  pMi 
8cw,  1.    "Sed  iUe,  Adea,  inquU,  animo,  et  omitte  timorem.** 

•  Am^pUsnmorum  ordinvm.    By  the  law  of  Aurelius  Cotta» 
ware  selected  from  senatoxs,  knigbta.  aiid  triiykmi  cBrarii.    (8< 
CSiocro  here  designatea  tlkie  ^\\o\e  \>Qdi'<}  ixQin  >ik<^  tv^  ^^Ia  t 

gtrndea, — ^Math. 
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yatisn  UHoni  esse  subeundas,  quia  semper  pro  bonis  contra 
unproboB  senaerat ;  in  judicio  vero  et  in  eo  consilio,  in  quo 
«ii  cnnctia  ordinibus  amplissimi  viri  judicarent,  numquam 
csmtiman  spem  uUam  esse  habituros  Milonis  inimicos  ad 
^  *  non  modo  salutem  exstinguendam,  sed  etiam  gloriaiii 
for  tales  Tiros  infringendam.  (6.)  Quamquam  in  hac  causa, 
JV&ei,  T.  Anzui  tribunatu  rebusque  omnibus  pro  salute  rei 
poUicsB  gestis  ad  bujus  criminis  defensionem  non  abutemur. 
iffin  oeulis  videritis  insidias  Miloni  a  Clodio  factas,  nee  de- 
e|neatciri  sumus,  ut  crimen  hoc  nobis  propter  multa  proBclara 
.a ion  publicam  merita  condonetis,  nee  postulaturi,  ut,  ^ si 
^lon  P.  Glodii  salus  yestra  fuerit,  idcirco  earn  virtuti  Milonis 
lifau  quam  populi  Eomani  felicitati  assi^etis.  Sin  illius 
f4Hidie  dariores  hao  luce  ^erint,  turn  denique  obsecrabo  ob- 
tasborqiie  vos,  judices,  si  cetera  amisimus,  hoc  saltern  nobis 
VftnUnquatury  yitam  ab  inimicorum  audacia  telisque  ut  ivi- 
^QiB  liceat  defendere. 

'  m.  (7.)  Sed  ante<]^uam  ad  earn  orationem  venio,  qu®  est 
ftopria  yestrsB  qusestionis,  videntur  ea  esse  re^tanda,  qusB 
^  m  Benatu  ab  inimicis  oaspe  j aetata  sunt  et  in  contione  ab 
ptprobiB  et  "  paullo  ante  ab  accusatoribus,  ut,  omni  errore 
^ifilato,  rem  plane,  qusB  veniat  in  judicium,  videre  possitis. 
'Negant  intueri  lucem  esse  fas  ei,  qui  a  se  hominem  occi- 
tai  esBB  fateatur.  In  qua  tandem  urbe  hoc  homines  stul- 
Jnmi  disputant  Y    Nempe  in  ea,  quss  primum  judicium  de 

*  JEt$et  BoUenHu.     "  By  the  fact  (of  acquittal),  and  by  your  votes." 

'  Sxmxitum.      "ELarassed,"  "troubled,"  not  to  bo  confounded  with 
ItotJbrtiu,  "  practised." 

*  N9m   modo,    aed    etiam.    **  Not   to    say — but    even."     See    Lea, 

'  *  Mi  ocuUb.  "Unless  you,  with  your  very  eyes,"  &c.  Nisi  is 
■i^lj  "  unless."  I  will  not,  says  Cicero,  make  use  in  this  trial,  of  the 
tribanate  of  Mile,  unless  you  behold,  &c. ;  i.  e.  I  will  prove  my  point 
ts  dmoDfltration,  before  I  avail  myself  of  his  conduct  in  ofi&ce. 

*  Si.  SnppoBing  the  death  of  Clodius,  &c.     Quum  would  be  a  posi- 
1n«  Miertion  admitting  no  doubt. 

"  PamUo  ante.    The  accusers  had  spoken  during  the  preceding  two 
^MQiL    See  Iniarod. 

'  Segtmt  iniueri*  The  whole  colour  of  the  following  argimient  id 
^■bsd  from  Demosth.  corUr.  Aristocr.  p.  164.  20.  ooKovai  yap  fxoi 
W^(  rovTO  wpwTOV  av&VTUiv  ot  Trcpc  rovruv  iv  apxij  to.  diKaia 
PJfcFTic,  woTtp  oifdkva  x9^  <p6vov  oaiov  dvai  vo/xi^civ,  i\  tivcl  y 
jUfWv  poaunriov.  Aoyitoiitvoi  5\  on  firiripa  *Opi<TrijQ  dir£Krovu)£y 
j'Xtjrwyi  ut&v  iueafTTwy  Tvx*!iiv  dwo^vyydvet,  vo/iterat,  SiKatov  riva 
^"^fiiwov  ob  yAp  &v  t&  yt  fit)  dixaia  diovQ  \|;i)(}>iaaoQai. 
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capite  vidit  M.  Horatii,  fortissimi  viri,  ^ui,  nondmn  liben 
civitate,  tamen  populi  Eomani  comitiis  liberatus  est,  quim 
sua  manu  sororem  esse  interfectam  fateretur.  (8.)  An  eat 
quisquam,  qui  hoc  ignoret,  quum  de  homine  occiso  qiUMratar, 
aut  negari  solere  omnino  esse  factum,  aut  recte  et  jure  &e* 
turn  esse  defend!  ?  Nisi  yero  existimatis,.  dementem'  P. 
Africanum  fuisse,  qui,  quum  a  C.  Carbone,  tribune  plebii^ 
seditiose  in  contione  interrosaretur,  quid  de  Ti.  Grnedii 
morte  sentiret,  respondent,  jure  csraum  videri.  'Neras 
enim  posset  aut  Ahala  ille  Servilius  aut  P.  ISTaaica  waL 
Opimius  aut  0.  Marius  aut,  me  consule,  senatuB  non  nefr- 
rius  habefi,  si  sceleratos  cives  interfici  ne&s  esset.  lia^ 
hoc,judices,  non  sine  causa  etiam  fictis  fabulis  doctiBnB 
hommes  memorisB  prodiderunt,  eum,  qui  patiis  ulcisoenC 
causa  matrem  necavisset, '  vanatis  hominum  sententiiB,  noi 
solum  divina,  sed  etiam  sapientissimad  dese  sententia  l^Mit* 
turn.  (9.)  Quod  si  duodecim  tabulee  noctumum  farm 
*  quoquo  mode,  diumum  autem,  ^  si  se  telo  defenderet^  iO" 
terfici  impune  voluerunt,  quis  est,  qui,  quoquo  modo  ^ 
interfectus  sit,  puniendum  putet,  quum  videat  aliqiiaw 


^  P.  Africanum.  Carbo  had  proposed  that  there  should  be  no  oppo- 
sition or  restriction  on  the  re-election  of  the  tribunes ;  to  this  propool 
Scipio  gave  his  vehement  opposition,  and  in  his  speech  uttered  the 
expression  in  the  text.  The  fact  that  Africanus  was  married  to  Sem- 
pronia,  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  caused  Carbo  to  expect  a  veiy  diffiffeot 
answer. 

'  Neque  enim.  "  For  otherwise  Ahala,  &c.,  would  not  have  beea 
devoid  of  guUt ;"  enim  refers  to  solere  in  the  preceding  sentence;  thati 
homicide  could  be  legally  committed. 

^  Variatis  hominum  sententiis.  Cicero  adopts  the  account  given  \ij 
^Bchylus,  who  represents  Orestes  as  tried  by  the  court  of  Ai^opagoi 
Demosthenes  asserts  he  was  tried  by  the  twelve  great  gods. 

•  Quoquo  modo,  "  Under  any  circumstances,"  i  e.  whether  bi 
defended  himself  or  not. 

*.  Si  telo  defenderd.  This  law  is  attributed  to  Solon.  {Petk  leg.  i* 
p.  625.) 

•  QucB  mvlta  srmt,  quce=qualia.  Vino.  JSn.  viii.  427.  "  FdiKt» 
erat,  toto  genitor  quae  plurim^  cado  Dejicit  in  terras.'* 

'  Eriperei,  i.  e.  "  eripere  veUet,  in  eo  esset  ut  eriperet,  de  re  «<m  ff^ 
fecta." — Math.  Scelere  solutum.  "  Freed  from  peril  the  man  who  wi» 
pure  ftom  guilt.'* 

•  Nmi  scripta.  "'Aypa^ot  vSfAoi.**  Xbnoph.  Memor.  iv.  4, 19.  Tht» 
imwritten  laws  are  alluded  to  in  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyrr.  865.  N^fiot  d^W^ft 
oifpaviav  di  aiBipa  rejcvoidevrec. 

'  Accepimus.      **  Heard."    "DiceTe  geiuu  deaigjua,  eujut  porta  t^ 
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kdium  nobis  ad  hominem  occidcndum  ab  ipsis  porrigi 

ffibOB? 

IV.  Atqiii  si  tempus  est  ullum  jure  hominis  necandi, 
ipB  multa  aunty  carte  illud  est  non  modo  iu»tum,  verum 
ten  neoeaaarium,  quum  vi  vis  illata  defenditur.  Fudiei- 
ina  quum  ^  eriperet  militi  tribunus  militaris  in  exercitu  C. 
Hani,  pzopinquua  ejus  imperatoris,  interfectus  ab  eo  est,'cui 
nma&relwt.  Taoere  enim  probusadolcscens  periculose  quani 
pqpeti  tuipiter  nialuit.  Atque  hunc  ille  summus  vir,  scelere 
idotum,  periculoliberavit.  (10.)  Insidiatori  vero  et  latroni 
Mpoteatinfeniinjusta  nex  ?  Quid  comitatus  uostri,  quid 
fhdu  Toliint?  quos  habere  certe  non  licerot,  si  uti  illis  nullo 
)Mfa>  liceret.  JSet  igitur  h»c,  judices,  ^  non  scripta,  sed  nata 
a^quam  ncmdidicimus,  9accepimus,legimu8,verumex  natura 
pM  anipuimus,  hausimus,  expressimus,  ad  quani  non  docti, 
Bd  fiusti,  non  instituti,  sed  imbuti  suinus,  ut,  si  vita  nostra 
I  aliquaa  insidias,  si  in  vim  et  in  tela  aut  latronum  aut  ini- 
Qcorum  incidisset,  omnia  honesta  ratio  esset  expediendjc 
dntiB.  "  Silent  enim  leges  inter  arma  nee  se  exspectari 
ibenty  ^uum  ei,  qui  exspectare  velit,  ante  injusta  pccna 
imda  Bit  quam  justa  repetenda.  (11.)  Etsi  persapienter 
bqnodam  modo  tacite  dat  ipsa  ^Hex  potestatem  defendendi, 


adim  et  legere.     Ad  quam  non  docti."    Compare  Ter.  Hec  11,  1,  G. 
'Docto  ad  malitjam." 

*  83aU  enim  leget.  This  passage  is  always  rendered,  **  For  the  laws 
n  Aent  amid  the  din  of  arms,  nor  do  they  require  their  interposition 
iohevaited  for;  since  an  unjust  penalty  must  be  paid  by  the  man 
■boa  inclined  to  await  their  interference,  before  a  just  penalty  can  hv. 
■Mfeed." — ^I  venture  to  differ  altogether  from  this  interpretation.  For 
Ulb  wma  is  always  used  of  the  guilty,  not  of  the  innocent.  2nd,  pcsna 
hfjfl  aUcni  (ei)  means  "  an  atonement  must  be  paid  to  some  one." 
Hm  Qioal  Tendering  requires  poena  luenda  ab  eo,  or  eo.  I  would  render 
^•punge  then,  "For  the  laws  are  silent  amid  the  din  of  arms,  nor 
^  ttiey  require  their  interference  to  be  waited  for,  since  a  penalty, 
ftwi|li  not  regularly  1^^  (M^/tMto),  must  be  paid  to  the  man  who  ih 
aowBd  to  wait  their  interference,  before  a  strictly  legal  atonement 
*»be  demanded."  If  a  man  be  threatened  by  an  assassin  or  robber, 
Ml  m8m^  maim,  or  imprison  him,  he  exacts  a  penalty  not  yet  legl- 
^isiied;  when  the  case  is  proved,  then  his  anticipation  of  the  law  is 
^dK«d  legal,  but  up  to  that  time  he  had  committed  an  infringement 
^«  the  libertv,  &c.  of  another. 

**  Ltx,  L  e.  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariie.    "  Lege  Cornelia  de  Sicariis 
^  ww^flM  fBMtMr,  qvii  hominem  occiderit,  cvjutque  dolo  malum  incen- 


3  J.'_ 


,*> 


mzs  -■.  'T  n  .  :..  '  ■  ~^^-  — •> j***-  n?r_iL  sri  esse  cum  telo  honiimi 
.^rc^L-'i  —  ri  "-<i  't-Ti.:.  "n.  *  r-".in.  caiisaL  non  teliiiii  qiMerere- 
TIC  r:i  >::l  ZizTLzZiL-r-ziL.  ri~?«  T-r-1?  esser  usiis,  non  nomimi  , 
yri^iiszZiz.  I'^L.z^^L  -:!•"■'  -<^^  TJ'— '--  ^iicaretTiT-  QuAproplv  ! 
a.»:  TuzLfiT  n.  rxi-s:-  ~  3K*  -.  z.rii  e:i::2i  dnbito,  quin  probir 
TLT"!;?  ?:zi  '.i-f  L'.z-'-iiKi.cii'zi.  z^eacru  si  id  memineritiB,  qiiod 
.'Til—--:".  '■."!:  T'.^T-?:^?.  ii-si:a;7rz«i:2  inT'eTfici  jure  posse. 

"»"  II.  >:t.i.t-,:t  -Zr^2^  rs^i  a  Milonis  inimicis  saepi^J 
szir^  ZL.L'srzj'  •  i-.***!?  Ti..  in:  riiis  ?.  d^dius  occisus  eat,  senatonf 
iin.ra<f»T.  ;-.c"m  T^-n  T'".irb--5LZi  e^vse  iaetam.  Hlam  Tew 
srciLTi^  T»m  sr-z-TfntL:*  siiis  scrliin- sed  etiam  studiis  coxnpio* 
ns^:  y,*i::t:'T-*  r^-  -^  f»?T  iZji  ssusa  a  nobis  acta  in  senatsf 
T— .r»i-f  i::<-»?'^sr.  .-  -^":^  - — ^T^i'sn  orSizizs  ?  Guam  nee  tacitisiM: 
.•:':^"-jr.*  •  v^*  :?'i"  -  j---"^  f^ecuffoiissimo  eenatu  quattnir 
'ir:  <-r_n-,.jr-  r-'~r~iif-  yzni  inTenti,  qui  J^Iilonis  caonft 
z^r^z.  T-r.  ::i.^i_T  r  *  Z»f» .-Iilte::!  *  r-ir-us  ambusti  tribuni  plfiW 
i-:a     niTTT-orr-zjr   :*:z:T::ri«!^  qiiibus  quotidie  meam  poten^ 

-li-T-    ii-T-  iL-.-^sf    .TT- 'f.bar-jr,   qnum  <liceret,  senatum  noi 

:z*.'i  5h^-. :_>.•!..  5»ei  r':-."*i  ?*:.■'  vel^em,  deeemere.  Quie  qui^l 
«c  Ti.iTtrTii  -i*^-  sjpf  llsnia  p.^^iius  quam  auT  propter  nmgDAin 
r:r.  T-u:  i-:*!.::.  r--.-nr5  Tiivii.-^rris  in  bonis  causis  auctori^  arfl 
TT.  ^TiT    :  ."i    .  ■dr..":.-*$i;t?  lib.Tt-s  nieos  nonnulla  apud  bonoii 


i 


■  -  .  r:  .-.  ri. :   iz:frc'T  ihat  a  man  Bboiild  be  slain,  bafc 
■   '    =    :~  ■:.    :i  :.nL  :'.-.:'.  r -Lj.-  -.-jLTp.^:-."     Some  editor?  omit  nuMio. 
v.:    "     .*!.*.-       •■  >.r.-:   -J_t    7h.ci:^  for  xr earing  t lie  weapon,  not ISn 

'    *  ^  ^  ■  Aiiri.T  '      TLt  vrord  denotes  the  whole  contest=dia*' 

fi:  .  ..•?  ;  P.      Tz .   .■».-iz--.rii  "phrsbse  is  ad  tummum.     Cicero omiU 

.•:'•    "''-         r.ir:    ■n-;^i.~i  ihe  pronoun  »tf .  as  in  il caci  iv.  6, 10 • 
;'""■'■■■•■■*  ''*■'»■  ■»•  '.v.:.?!..!-?..  ///i7.  d-nlKiriU  mnUiiudo  libronu, 

"^   ^Cuasiins  PLincus  (Bursa)  and  Q.  Pompaai 

Hypaw 

popnlict 

.      ^      ^  ^    ^.  ^ .—  .-v^».^  **^^i4c.o  «jfco  burning  from  the 

...;.;  r:^  ..ri'>  ..  v  .o.^.;-^.  u,r  cij3  they  cease  until  driven  from  fl* 
r,^*::^^  ;  .v  ::.:  r...v„-.'5^  y,.r  the  ro?tra  then  were  not  where  they  are  rf 
;^rt^;-.:  :.^^:..'-.vv  .  c.  ':vf..re  the  t-emj.le  of  Divus  Julius,  attheweBtfli 
■.*:^   *  *   *"''    -^-— '.    i'ut    nif*r   the  c-omitium,  dose  by  the  curia.- 

...  .-II..-  :  .T.      ••\j/.c\c.^?..  stintless."  —  Garat.      "Interrupts  » 
•'•'"''     ."»'"•«.?    — Jui.'S'CT.      Era-At   CTvtTiv  Vg'.%,  \,\\ft  orator  copies  from 
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[ntii^sppeUetiiTita  sane,  dummodo  eanos  utamurpro  salute 
lODonun  contra  amentiam  perditorum.  (13.)  Hane  vero 
DBitiasiemy  etsi  non  est  iniqua,  numquam  tamen  senatus 
ODititiieadam  putavit.  Erant  enim  'leges,  erant  qusBS- 
imesy  Tel  de  csBde  vel  de  ri:  nee  tantum  mserorem  ac 
lotam  sematai  mors  P.  Clodii  afiTerebat,  ut  nova  quffistio 
nutitufiiretur.  Cujus  enim  de  illo  incesto  stupro  *judi- 
pm  decemendi  senatui  potestas  esset  erepta,  de  ejus  inte- 
ifcOi  quis  potest  credere,  senatum  judicium  novum  consti- 
PBodum  putasse  P  Cur  igitur  incendium  curisB,  ^°  oppugna- 
iaoem  ooium  M.  Lepidi,  csdem  banc  ipsam  contra  rem 
nUicam  senatus  factam  esse  decrevit  ?  Quia  nulla  vis  um- 
jum  est  in  libera  civitate  suscepta  inter  cives  non  contra 
m.  pnblicam.  (14.)  Non  enim  est  ilia  defensio  contra  vim 
BBqnam  optanda,  sed  nonnumquam  est  necessaria.  ^^  Nisi 
M  aat  ille  dies,  quo  Ti.  Gracchus  est  csbbus,  aut  ille,  quo 
^noBj  aat  quo  arma  Satumini,  etiamsi  e  re  publica,  oppressa 
pot,  rem  publicam  tamen  non  vulnerarunt. 
TL  Itaqtjb  ego  ipse  "decrevi,  quum  csdem  in  Appia 
■ebun  esse  constaret,  non  eum,  qui  se  defendisset,  contra 
■n  publicam  fecisse ;  sed,  quum  inessent  in  re  vis  et  in- 
de,  "  crimen  judicio  reservavi ;  rem  notayi.     Quod  si  per 

•^uift.  de  Conm.,  tlei  vdfAOi  vipi  travrtav  Kai  &y&viQ  xai  KpitytiQ, 
'^fA  ca2  fisyaXa  ixovaai  rd  kiriTlfiia'  xal  tovtoiq  i^iyv  avrtf  &Tra<n 
n^Ooi  Kar'  kfiov. 

*  Lego,  ScO.  Comdia  de  Sicariia,  A^Ueia  de  ccsde,  LutcUia  de  vi 
^MtiooaeSy  L  e.  ''the  quesHones  perpetuce  introduced  by  GraccLus-" 
(kd  uliich  gave  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  oratory. 

/udicitun  decemendi.  The  senate  had  directed  a  qiLeetio,  but  were 
i  allowed  to  pass  sentence.  {See  ad  Att.  1, 14, 16,)  i  e.  ''  the  power  of 
Wmming  a  trial" 

^  Oppugnationem,  After  the  death  of  Clodius  M.  Lepidus  was  first 
madinterrez.  The  faction  of  Scipio  and  Hypsaeus  surrounded  his 
dw  with  an  armed  mob  demanding  him  to  hold  the  consular  comitia, 
angular  proceeding,  for  the  first  named  interrex  never  held  the 
aiiuL  These  bands  were  at  length  driven  away  by  the  arrival  of 
lo  and  his  gladiators. — ^Asoon. 

"  Nid  vero,  &c  Cicero  means  to  say,  that  however  necessary  some- 
Ma  ihiB  mode  of  defence  may  be,  it  is  never  to  be  desired,  unless  we 
lid  aaaert  that  the  slaughter  of  Qracchus,  &c.  did  not  injure  the 
lie^  and  this  no  one  could  say. 

^  JkereffL  "  Gkive  my  vote."  SerUentia  mea  judiccm.  Thus  below, 
eatnebat  enim  ut  quaereretur,  i.  e.  gucBrendvm  esse  censehat  senatus, — 
vm. 

•  Mmen/udicio  ....  notavi.     "  I  reserved  tlie  qyxee^Vm.  oi  ^goS*. 
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furiosum  ilium  tribunum  senatui,  quod  sentiebaty  peri 
licuisset,  novam  qusBstionem  nuUam  haberemus.  'D 
nebat  enim,  ut  veteribua  legibus,  tantummodo  extra  ordi 
qusBreretur.  ^  Divisa  sententia  est  postulante  nescio 
nihil  enim  necesse  est  omnium  me  flagitia  proferre. 
reliqua  auctoritas  senatus  empta  intercessione  sublata  ( 

(15.)  At  enim  Cn.  Fompeius  rogatione  sua  '  et  de 
de  causa  judicavit ;  tulit  enim  de  csede,  qu»  in  Appii 
facta  esset,  in  qua  P.  Clodius  occisus  esset.  Quid  ergo  ti 
Nempe  ut  quasreretur.  Quid  porro  quserendum  est  ? 
tumne  sit  ?  At  constat.  A  quo  ?  At  patet.  Yidit  ig 
etiam  in  confessione  facti,  juns  tamen  defensionem  bu 
posse.  ^  Quod  nisi  vidisset,  posse  absolvi  eum  qui  faten 
quum  videret  nos  fateri,  neque  quseri  umquam  jussisset 
vobis  tam  banc  salutarem  in  judicando  litteram  quam  i 
tristem  dedisset.  Mihi  vero  Cn.  Fompeius  non  modo  i 
gravius  contra  Milonem  judicasse,  sed  etiam  statuisse  i 
tur,  quid  vos  in  judicando  spectare  oporteret.  Nam  qui 
poBnam  confessioni,  sed  defensionem  dedit,  is  causam  iir 
tus  qu»rendam,  'non  interitum  putavit.  (16.)  Jam  i 
ipse  dicet  profecto,  quod  sua  sponte  fecit,  FubUone  CI 
tribuendum  putarit  an  tempori. 

Vn.  Domi  susB  nobilissimus  yir,  *  senatus  propugn 
atque  illis  quidem  temporibus  paene  patronus,  avunc 
bujus  judicis  nostri,  fortissimi  viri,  M.  Catonis,  tribr 
plebis  M.  Drusus  occisus  est.  Nihil  de  ejus  morte  pop 
consultus,  nulla  quaestio  decreta  a  senatu  est.     Quau 


for  the  judicial  trial    I  censured  the  actual  fact. — Eem,  i  e.  «' 

^  Dccernehai  enim.     On  the  motion  of  Hortensiuo. — AscoN. 

*  Divisa  aenteniia  ut.  The  bill  contained  two  distinct  heads.  1.  ' 
an  extraordinary  trial  should  be  held.  2.  That  it  should  be 
under  the  ancient  laws.  Calenus  demanded  that  the  heads  shouli 
voted  for  separately  (dividere  serUentiam.)  On  the  question  being 
whether  it  should  be  held  under  the  old  laws,  Plancus  and  Sal 
trib.  pop.  put  in  their  veto,  believing  that  Pompey  would  fix  a  hea 
penalty  than  the  older  laws  allowed.  The  second  head  then  bt 
negatived,  the  senate  could  not  propose  the  first  without  Iowa 
their  dignity  and  passing  some  law  which  might  please  the  tribu 
and  so  the  whole  measure  fell  to  the  ground. — AscoN.  and  QABAf. 

*  Et  dereet  de  causa.    "  Both  regarding  the  act  (i  e.  the  afihty),  i 
the  ietgolity  of  it."    Just  aa  we  have  rem  and  crimen  opposed  ia 

preceding  chapter. 
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Inctmn  in  hac  urbe  fuisse  a  nostris  patribus  accepimus, 
qanm  P.  AjBricano,  domi  bu»  quiescenti  ilia  noctuma  vis 
BMet  Olata  P  qiiis  turn  non  gemuit  P  quia  non  arsit  dolore, 
queni  immorfcalem,  si  fieri  posset,  omnes  esse  euperent,  ejus 
peTnecessariam  quidam  expectatam  esse  mortem?    Nuin 
iRkir  nUa  qussstio  de  Africani  morte  lata  est  ?  Certe  nulla. 
Vdd  itaP     (17.)  Quia  ^non  alio  facinore  clari  homines, 
lOD  obscuri  necantur.    Intersit  inter  vitae  dignitatem  sum- 
jBomin  atque  infimorum;  mors  quidem  illata  per  scelus 
Mdem  et  poBnis  teneatur  at  legibus.     Nisi  forte  magis  erit 
Ittxicida^  si  qui  consularem  patrem,  quam  si  quis  humilem 
A6CB7eri1^  aut  eo  mors  atroeior  erit  P.  Clodii,  quod  is  'in 
jMommentiB  majorum  suorum  sit  interfectus.    Hoc  enim  ab 
Nil  BSBpe  didtur ;  proinde  quasi  Appius  illc  Csdcus  viam 
ft&niyenty  non  qua  populus  uteretur,  sed  ubi  inipuno  sui 
toiteri  latrocinarentur.     (18.)  Itaque  in  eadem  ista  Appia 
la  qniun  omatissimum  equitem  Eomanum  P.  Clodius  M. 
^Fkpirium  occidisset,  non  fuit  illud  facinus  poeniendum ; 
omo  enim  nobilis  in  suis  monumentis  equitem  Eomanum 
ociderat;  nunc  ejusdem  AppisB  nomen  quantas  tragcedias 
xeitat!     Qus  cruentata  antea  csBde  honesti  atque  inno- 
entiB  yiri  silebatur,  eadem  nunc  crebro  usurpatur,  postea- 
[Qun  latronis  et  parricidsB  sanguine  imbuta  est.     Sed  quid 
go  ilia  commemoro  P  Comprehensus  est  in  templo  Castoris 
vrnu  P.  Clodii,  quem  ille  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  interficiendum 
oDocarat;  extorta  est  confitenti  sica  de  manibus;  caruit 
bro  pofltea  Pompeius,  caruit  senatu,  caruit  publico  ;  janua 


*  Qinod  niti  vidinet,  poue  dbtohi.    "  Quod  ad  anteeedentia  relatum 
olwrfiir  verbit  posse  absolvi,  ubi  not  nempe  adderemus." — Math. 

^  iVoii  taterdiMik     "  Not  the  question  whether  any  one  was  slain." 
'  Smiiaim  propvtgwUor,  Since  he  endeavoured  to  restore  their  ancient 
iAU  privueges  to  the  senate. — Popm  pcUromis.    His  father  was  vere 
EC     See  Suet.  Tiber.  3. — ffvjtta  nottri  judids,  i  e.  Cato.     See 
xfL§44. 
Vtemariam  mortem,     ''Natural  death;**  the  death  which  the 
ttia^  cf  nature  inflicts. 

•  Sm  aUb  fadnore.  "With  no  different  degree  of  guilt,**  i.  e.  the 
fltt  Ib  the  Mine  in  the  case  of  the  murder,  whether  the  murdered  be 
■bliiuiiM  or  ignoble. 

_Vfi  monvmentis.    Appius  Claudius  Csccus  made  the  Appian  way 
jjBfag  hii  censorship,  a.u.o.  442 ;  he  was  tritavus  of  P.  Clodius.    C. 
^*jBMr-nAppiuB  Claudius  minor, — Publius  Clodiua,  B\jBi.m\>^  l&^<c^. 
AfirAm*    See  note  8,  cbap.  xiv. 
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se  ac  parietibus,  non  jure  legum  judicionunqtie  iaeaaL  (19.^ 
Num  qusB  rogatio  lata,  num  cpi»  nova  qiuBstio  daefeteflikt 
AtqTiiy  td  resy  si  yir,  si  tempuB  ullum  dignnm  fait^  eertelM 
in  ula  causa  sTimma  omnia  faenmt.  Tn wdiatoy  eni  in  km 
coUocatus  atqne  in  Testibulo  ipso  senatos ;  ei  two  m 
mors  parabator,  cujns  in  yita  nitebatur  sakui  cinMii;  nj 
porro  rei  publica  tempore,  quo,  si  unuB  ille  oeddinei^ :  ^ 
nsBC  solum  ciyitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  conddiiBOiit, 
vero,  quia  perfecta  res  non  est,  non  fuit  TOinimida;  f 
quasi  ^ezitus  rerom,  non  hominum  connHa  legibiis 
centur.  Minus  dolendum  fuit,  re  non  perfected  sed 
endum  certe  niMlo  minus.  (20.)  QuotieseffO  ipM,  jnSi 
ex  P.  GLodii  telis  et  ex  cruentis  qua  mambfiis  mgit 
quibus  si  me  non  yel  mea  yel  rei  publico  fbrhma  i 
quis  tandem  de  interitu  meo  qu^rationem  toliaaet  P 
YIII.  Sed  stulti  sumus,  qui  Drusum,  'qui  / 
Pompeium,  nosmet  ipsos  cum  P.  Clodio  comfero 
Tolerabilia  fiierunt  ilia ;  P.  Clodii  mortem  nemo  sqiio 
ferre  potest.  Luget  senatus,  m»ret  equester  ordo^ 
eivitas  ooofecta  senio  est,  squalent  mxmioipi%  affln 
colonisB,  agri  denique  ipsi  tarn  beneficum,  tam  sail 
tarn  mansuetum  civem  desiderant.  (21.)  Non  fuit  ea 
judices,  profecto,  non  fuit,  cur  sibi  censeret  Pompeiiis 
tionem  ferendam;  sed  homo  sapiens  atque  'altaet&nf 
quadam  mente  prseditus  multa  vidit ;  fuisse  ilium  aibi  ioD>;j 
cum,  familiarem  Milonem ;  in  commimi  omnium  ictiiift  If 
etiam  ipse  gauderet,  timuit,  ne  yideretur  infirmior  fidfls  *i^j 
conciliatsB  gratis,  multa  etiam  aHa  vidit,  sed  illud  maxiiB^ 
quamvis  atrociter  ipse  tulisset,  vos  tamen  fortiter  judi»l 


^  ExUtts  rervm,    Cf.  Juvekal,  xiii  209.   '^Ncm acduikiiram 
qui  cogitcU  uUum,  FwAi  crimen  habet.** 

^  Qui  oudecmMU.     ''Since  we  dare."     Qui  being  equal  to 
Whence  the  Bubjunctiye. 

'  Alia  mente,    "  Far-seeing.''    Q^ai  aUe  in  rerum  ntUuramfium^ 
trot,  Math.    Emesti  explains  "  qucB  res  hvmcmas  contemnitr  CL  Sfl 
Ap,  Pita,  Sal  14  :  oiic  i^v  XoXtav  PaOv^pow  oiiH  jSovXiffic  ivkp^ 
*  jReconeUiakB,    The  quarrel  of  Pompey  with  Clodiua  is  mid' 
above.    When  Pompey  sought  a  second  consulship,  knoiidng  tht ; 
of  dodius  among  the  lower  daaa  of  electors,  he  became  rwood 
him. 

•  SecrevU.  '•Bejected,'*  «b»V.  wsAeT  Tb2»  VJaa  «m8oS»A'^ 
asserted  Pompey  had  done.  Cicero  ^wasa  VJbaXi\»  ^^vo^MMrfvl 
^en  if  he  wished  to  do  ao  \t  waa  im^o«Kt>\^  \»  ^ffiax^*^ 
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tnros.  Itaque  delegit  o  florcntissimis  ordinibus  ipsa  luminn. 
Neque  vero,  quod  nonnulli  dictitant,  '^secrevit  in  judicibus 
leg^dis  amicoB  meos.  Neque  cnim  hoc  cogitavit  vir  jus- 
tanimiis,  neque  in  bonis  Tins  legendis  id  asscqui  potuisset, 
etiamsi  cupisset.  Non  enim  mea  gratia  familiaritatibus 
ooatinetiir,  qu»  late  patera  non  possunt,  propterea  quod 
Nosuetudines  yictus  non  possunt  esse  cum  multis ;  sed,  si 
fad  poB8umu8,  ex  eo  possumus,  quod  res  publica  nos  con- 
[QQxit  cum  bonis ;  ex  quibus  ille  quum  optimos  viros  legerct, 
idque  maxime  ad  fidem  suam  pertinere  arbitrarctur,  non 
p(^t  legere  non  studiosos  mei.  (22.)  Quod  yero  tc,  L.  Do- 
Biti,  huic  quiBstioni  prsBesse  maxime  voluit,  nihil  qua^sivit 
diod,  nisi  justitiam,  gravitatem,  humanitatem,  fidem.  Tulit, 
at  conBularem  necesse  esset ;  credo,  quod  priucipum  munus 
tte  dueebat  resistere  et  levitati  multitudiuis  et  perditorum 
emeritati.  Ex  consularibus  te  crea^it  potissimum.  Dederas 
nim,  quam  contemneres  populares  insanias,  jam  ab  adolcs- 
antia  ^  documenta  maxima.  (23.)  Quamobrem,  judices,  ut 
Bquando  ad  causam  crimenque  vcniamus,  si  neque  omnis 
DnfSsasio  facti  est  inusitata,  neque  de  causa  nostra  quidquam 
liter,  ac  nos  vellemus,  a  senatu  judicatum  est,  et  later  ipse 
igis,  guum  esset  controversia  nulla  facti,  jiuris  tamen  dis- 
Bptationem  esse  voluit,  et  ^  delect!  judices  isque  pnepositus 
lUMtioni,  qui  hsec  juste  sapienterque  disceptet,  roliquum 
it,  judices,  ut  nihil  jam  quserere  aJiud  debeatis,  nisi,  uter 
ftn  inaidiaia  fecerit.  Quod  quo  facilius  argumentis  pcrspi- 
ere  possitis,  rem  gestam  vobis  dum  breviter  cxpono,  quajso, 
iiligiater  attendite. 
iX.    (24.)  P.  Clodius  quum  statuisset  omni  scelcre  in 

*  Vt  eoniularem  neceate  esset  Sell,  huic  qucestioni  pracsse.  Domibius 
■d  been  ooncrul  two  years  previous  with  Appius  Claudius. — Munus 
m  duedtat.    See  ManU.  Leg.  17. 

'  Docunenta  maxima.  Manilius,  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the 
libanaAe  (687),  had  proposed  a  law  to  allow  the  Libertini  to  be  en- 
ioIlBd  in  and  give  their  votes  with  the  country  as  well  as  tho  city 
ribes;  relying  upon  a  host  of  Libertini  and  slaves,  he  endeavoured  to 
iifaniqM>n  the  capitol.  Domitius  broke  through  the  multitude  and 
inr  many  of  his  faction.  Manilius,  by  this  proposal,  had  aroused  the 
koitOity  of  the  senate ;  and  to  secure  Pompey's  favour  as  a  defence 
Mut  this  body,  he  proposed  the  celebrated  Lex  ManUiOf  giving  to 
nnm^  the  chief  command  against  Mithridates. 

*  ideeUjudieit.  Judges  are  said  legi,  or  delegi,  not  elegi.  Deligere  U 
^  ideot  out  of  many  fitting  persons.  Eligerey  to  take  out  of  a  pro- 
tiwunia  multitude.    See  Kmiz,  Sail.  CatiL  6,  6,  p.  35. 
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quod  ipse  dicebat,  ad  praBturam  gerendam,  hoc  est, 
tendam  rem  publicam,  plenum  annum  atque  integn 
^Occurrebat  ei,  mancam  ac  debilem  prsBturam  suam 
consule  Milone ;  eum  porro  summo  consensu  popul 
consulem  fieri  videbat.  Ccntulit  se  ad  *  ejus  com 
sed  ita,  totam  ut  petitionem  ipse  solus,  etiam  in^ 
gubemaret :  tota  ut  comitia  suis,  ut  dictitabat,  hun 
tinerit.  *Convocabat  tribus,  se  'interponebat;  ' 
novam  delectu  perditissimorum  ciyium  conscribebat. 
iUe  plura  miscebat,  tanto  hie  magis  in  dies  conys 
TTbi  vidit  homo  ad  omne  facinus  paratissimus,  for 
virum,  inimicissimum  suum,  certissimum  consule 
intellexit  non  solum  sermonibus,  sed  etiam  suffiragi 
Bomani  *  saspe  esse  declaratum,  palam  agere  cc&pit 
dicere,  occidendum  Milonem.  (26)  ^°  Servos  agresU 
barosy  quibus  silvas  publicas  depopulatus  erat  Etn 


^  Ita  tracks  "So  long  deferred."  The  tribunes  pzei 
comiUia  from  being  held.  Dig.  Cass.  xi.  45  :  ai<rre  fi6\tc  ifi 
rbv  Tt  KaXovlvov  Kal  rhv  Mitrtrakav  vTrdrovq  iiiro^ux^iivcu. 

*  Awnum  suwm.  "  His  regular  year,"  i  e.  the  year  appoin 
Lex  ViOia  ArmcUis  for  holding  the  prsetorship,  i  e.  at  f 
of  age.    AwMim  proadrrmm,  L  e.  700.    See  Lex  VHIm,  Ind. 

'  Occv/rre^at.  After  this  word  some  editors  insert  enim;  bi 
not  giving  a  reason  why  Clodius  abandoned  his  own  year,  b 


■^1^: 
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jxint^  ez  Apexmino  deduxerat,  quos  videbatis.  Bes  erat 
ioima  obBCura.  Etenim  dictitabat  palam,  consulatum  eripi 
ibzii  mm  ^osse,  vitam  posse.  Significavit  boo  saepe  iii 
latu;  dixit  m  contione ;  quin  etiam  M.  Favonio,  fortissimo 
n,  qosrenti  ex  eo,  qua  spe  fureret.  Milone  vivo,  respondit, 
ino  inuin  aut  suininum  quatriduo  esse  periturum ;  qiiam 
iODi  ejus  ad  biinc  M.   Catonem  statim  FavoniuB  de- 

L  (27.^  Interim  quum  sciret  Clodius  (neque  enim  erat 
ieQe  scire),  iter  soUemne,  lee^timum,  necessarium  ^^ante 
n  zm  Kalendas  Feb.  Miloni  esse  Lanuvium  ^'  ad  flami- 
1  prodendum,  quod  erat  dictator  Lanuvii  Milo,  Boma 
ifco  ipse  profectus  pridie  est,  ut  ante  suum  fundum  (ouod 
initellectum  est)  Miloni  insidias  coUocarct.  Atque  ''  ita 
fectus  est^  ut  contionem  turbulentam,  in  qua  ejus  furor 
ideratus  est,  qu»  illo  ipso  die  babita  est,  relinqueret, 
m,  nifli  obire  mcinoris  locum  tempusque  voluisset,  num- 
m  reliquisBet.  (28.)  Milo  autem  quum  in  senatu^isset  eo 
,  quoad  senatus  est  dimissus,  domum  venit ;  ^^  calceos  et 
bimenta  mutavit ;  paullisper,  ^  dum  se  uxor  (ut  fit)  com- 
ot,  commoratus  est,  deinde  profectus  id  temporis,  quum 
I  (^dius,  si  quidem  eo  die  Komam  venturus  erat,  redire 
uisset.  Obyiam  fit  ei  Clodius,  expeditus,  in  equo,  nuUa 
da,  nullis  impedimentis,  ^^nullis  G-rsecis  comitibus,  ut 

8im  esae  dedaratumf  i  e.  by  the  votes  of  the  centuries  given 
m  the  violent  breaking  off  of  the  election. 

'Amoff  €tffre8tei.    The  lands  of  Clodius  were  near  the  Aurelian  way 
Btmria.    The  sohol.  hints  that  Clodius  had  collected  there  the 
ioaot  of  Catiline's  army. 
UmUdiem.    See  C7a^  3. 

*Ad  famineiA,  Appian  gives  a  different  reason  for  his  departure, 
wM/wv  6  MiXwv  (on  account  of  the  interruption  of  the  comitia), 
tal  wipl  a^dv  Avlfrrov  yiyvofukvov  rov  HofiirritoVf  kQ  ti^v  varplda 
i^/3ioy  IK^tL  When  Municipia  were  governed  by  two  magistrate.s, 
M  were  osJled  dwrnmrif  when  by  one  he  was  styled  prcBtor  or 

mr, 

'/te  profdcHu  ett,  "  Under  such  circumstances."  Emesti  erro- 
wly, "  eo  tempore,** 

^(kieeot,  i  e.  the  senatorial  buskins,  bound  to  the  leg  with  four 
l|^  Cf.  Hob.  Serm.  L  6,  27.  They  were  ornamented  with  gold 
I  embroidery,  and  bore  the  letter  C,  &g. 

J)im  $e  uxor.    Heumann  comp.  Teb.  ffeatU.  11,  2, 11.     MtUiercs 
I  ntUmUur  dum  cofMmtur  amms  eat   His  wife  was  Pauttay  daughter 
Mia. 
AiiBif  ChrmcU,     "Grcecot  philotophoB,  poStaSy  grammoticot  ucMitw 


seque  acri  animo  det'enderet,  illi,  qui  erant  cum 
gladiia  eductis,  partim  recurrere  ad  rhedam,  ut  a  terg 
nem  adorirentur,  partim,  quod  hunc  jam  interfectui 
rent  caedere  incipiunt  ejus  servos,  qui  post  erant,  ex 
'qui  animo  fideli  in  dominum  et  praesenti  fuerunt, 
occisi  sunt,  partim,  quum  ad  rhedam  pugnari  yi 
domino  succurrere  prohiberentur,  Milonem  oceistm 
ipso  Clodio  audirent  et  re  vera  putarent,  fecerunt  id 
Milonis  (dicam  enim  aperte  non  derivandi  criminic 
sed  ut  factum  est,)  nee  imperante  nee  sciente  nee'  pi 
domino,  ^  quod  suos  quisque  servos  in  tali  re  facere  vo 
XI.  (30.)  HsBC,  Bicut  exposui,  ita  gesta  sunt,  j 
•  insidiator  superatus  est ;  '  vi  victa  vis  vel  potius  o; 
virtute  audacia  est.  Nihil  dice,  quid  res  puoliea  coi 
sit,  nihil,  quid  vos,  nihil,  quid  omnes  boni.  Nihil 
prosit  Miloni,  qui  hoc  fato  natus  est,  ut  ne  se  quidc 
vare  potuerit,  quin  una  rem  publicam  vosque  servare 

kabuiase  hommem^  vix  credo,  sed  coquoSy  pinsorea,  alios  Ubidi 
niatros."    Math. 

^  Magno  et  impedito.  SciL  comitatUt  supplied  from  next  dau 
a  laige  and  encumbered  retinue  of  elaves  laden  with  baggage 
read  magnis  impedimenHs,  and  others  impedimerUo,  which  is  nol 
the  singular  in  this  sense. 

•  ffora  fere  undecima.  "  About  four  in  the  afternoon,"  it  w 
the  20th  day  of  the  month  of  January. — SecuSf  "  or  not  far  f  r 
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[jure  fieri  non  posset,  nihil  habeo,  ^uod  defendam.  Sin 
x  et  nido  docfds  et  necessitas  barbans  et  mos  gentibus  et 
fig  etiam  beluis  natura  ipsa  prsBscripsit,  ut  omnem  semper 
m,  qnacnnque  ope  possent,  a  corpore,  a  capite,  a  Tita  sua 
vpuisarent,  non  potestis  hoc  facinus  improbum  judicare, 
on  siiniil  judicetis,  omnibus,  qui  in  latrones  inciderint, 
i  illonim  telis  aut  vestris  sententiis  esse  pereundum. 
1.)  Quod  si  ita  putasset,  carte  optabilius  Miloni  fuit  dare 
pdom  P.  Clodio,  non  semel  ab  illo  neque  tum  primum 
titum,  quam  jugulari  a  vobis,  quia  se  non  jugiuandum 
tradidisset.  Sin  hoc  nemo  vestrum  ita  sentit,  illud  jam 
judicium  venit,  non,  occisusne  sit,  quod  fatemur,  sed  jure 
injuria,  quod  multis  in  causis  saepe  qusesitum  est.  ^  In- 
ias  £Eu;ta8  esse  constat,  et  id  est,  quod  senatus  contra 
d  publicam  factum  judicavit ;  ab  utro  facts  sint,  iQcertum 
.  De  hoc  igitur  latum  est  ut  qusQreretur.  Ita  et  senatus 
ly  non  hominem,  notavit,  et  Pompeius  de  jure,  non  de 
tOy  qusBstionem  tulit. 

SII.  Numquid  igitur  aliud  in  judicium  venit,  nisi,  uter 
i  insidias  fecerit  ?  Profecto  nihil ;  si  hie  illi,  ^°  ut  ne  sit 
pfune ;  si  ille  huic,  tum  nos  scelere  solvamur. 
[82.)  Quonam  igitur  pacto  probari  potest,  insidias  Miloni 
use  Clodium  ?  Satis  est  in  ilia  quidem  tam  audaci,  tarn 
Gnia  belua  docere,  magnam  ei  causam,  magnam  spem  in 
ibnis  morte  propositam,  magnas  utilitates  Aiisse.  Ita- 
e  "illud  Cassianum,  ^^cui  bono  Juerit,  in  his  personis 

tion  is  not  momentary  but  continues  through  all  that  time  (iUo 
yore),  and  in  the  conjunctive,  for  it  refers  not  to  what  Milo  thought, 
i  to  what  was  thrown  out  by  the  enemies  of  Milo.  Math.  Thus 
>  get  rid  of  the  emendations  potuisset  (Emesti)  and  posnt  (Garat.) 
'  Inndicts  fa/AaA—fatAum—jadm  amt.  Est  species  aUqua  noXvirTwroVf 
mfgwu  est  rketorica.    Math. 

^AnesU  impwie.    The  adverb  used  adjectively.    Cf.  Liv.  1,  58, 
*i  impume  adultero  fore, 

^  lUtui  Cassianum,  "  That  maxim  of  CassiuB."  In  criminal  trials 
gttdjng  homicide  or  murder,  when  the  murderer  was  not  certainly 
town,  Cassius  influenced  the  judges  to  discover  whose  interest  it 
%  that  the  man  should  die.  His  severity  and  strictness  were  pro- 
tfaiiL  When  Sex.  Pudosus,  Trib.  Fop.  accused  Metellus  the  Pontifex 
ttiimu  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiffs,  because  they  had  decided 
(jutly  in  acquitting  two  vestal  virgins  notoriously  guilty  of  a  breach 
their  vows,  the  people  appointed  this  Cassius  to  hold  a  trial,  in 
ucfa  he  procured  the  condemnation  not  only  of  the  two  previously 
poiftted,  but  of  many  others. 
"  Cm  bano/uerit.    Oui  dative  of  person,  bono  dalwe  Qi  \\m^  «&  \xv 
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valeat ;  etsi  boni  niillo  emolamento  impeUuntur  in  frai 
improbi  ssBpe  pairo.  Atqui,  Milone  interfecto,  Clodii] 
assequebatur,  non  modo  ut  prstor  esset,  non  eo  coi 
quo  sceleris  facere  nihil  posset,  sed  etiam,  ut  lis  comn 
praetor  esset,  quibus  si  non  a4juyantibu8,  at  conniYei 
certe,  speraret,  se  posse  ^eludere  in  illis  suis  oo^ 
fiiroribus ;  cujus  illi  conatus,  ut  ipse  ratiocinabatiu 
cuperent  repnmere,  si  possent,  quum  tantum  benefieii 
se  debere  arbitrarentur ;  et,  si  vellent,  fortasse  viz  pc 
frangere  hominis  scleratissimi  corroboratam  jam  yeti 
audaciam.  (33.)  An  yero,  judices,  vos  soli  ignoratii 
hospites  in  hac  urbe  versamini?  vestrsB  'peregrin 
aures,  neque  in  hoc  pervagato  civitatis  sermone  ventf 
quas  iUe  leges  (si  leges  nominand®  sunt,  ac  non  fiices 
et  pestes  rei  publicse)  ^erit  impositurus  nobis  onmibua 
^  inusturus  ?  Exhibe,  quseso,  Sexte  Clodi,  exhibe  libn 
illud  legum  vestrarum,  quod  te  aiunt  eripuisse  e  domo 
mediis  armis  turbaque  noctuma  tamquam  PaUadiui 

the  phrase,  Jioc  mihi  damno  eti,    Ct  Del,  Affr,  11,  2,  5.     Oui  d 
errato  mtUa  venda. — In  his  perionia,    *^In  hommilnu  hae  imdoU 

moribua  prcsditU." — Ern. 

^  Eludere.  "To  baffle."  A  metaphor  from  gIadiator&  1 
explains  differently  on  Sext.  43,  §  94.  "Eludere,  hoc  est  ini 
se  gererCf  vd  ut  ipse  explicatf  bacchari  quodammodo,  et  quasi  per 
acjocum  nemine  resisterUef  avdacissime  omnia  permiscere,  subverter 

*  PeregrinaiUwr.  "  On  a  pilgrimage."  Arist,  Eqvit.  1120.  '( 
^k  crov  Trapijjv  dirodrifiu. — Abram, 

'  Irmsturus.  "Brand  upon  us  all."  As  if  we  were  alavee  c 
live. 

*  Atqtie  per  omnes.  This  passage  is  restored  to  the  text  hj 
partly  from  QuimtU.  iz.  2,  and  partly  from  the  8ch6l.  Amhros.  Stei 
conjectures  that  in  this  passage  two  distinct  laws  of  Clodii 
alluded  to.  1.  To  distribute  the  freedmen  among  all  the 
coimtry  as  well  as  city.  II.  To  give  those  slaves  who  are  in  a  si 
manumission  the  privil^e  of  voting  with  those  libertini  I  < 
learn  any  thing  from  the  commentators  regarding  the  phrase 
mora/rentur  in  libertate,"  The  usual  rendering  given  above,  "  wl 
kept  in  a  state  of  manumission  is  jiist  nonsense.  I  think  we  may 
something  from  this  passage.  The  censor's  office  was  originally 
for  five  years,  but  that  the  city  might  not  be  embroiled  in  a  con 
registration  continually,  the  actual  period  of  the  censorship,  pn 
so  called,  was  limited  to  eighteen  months ;  by  this,  that  perio( 
given  for  registration,  and  for  three  years  and  a  half  no  further 
tration  took  place,  and  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  was  h 
So  that  if  any  slaves  were  manumitted  during  these  three  yean  > 
half,  they  could  not  come  m\A  \iii[i^  «siv\Qrjment  of  their  franchi 
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,  at  pnedarum  yidelicet  mimus  atque  instrumentam 
itua  ad  aliqiiem,  si  nactus  esses,  qui  tuo  airbitrio 
itum  gereret,  deferre  posses.  ^  Atque  per  [omnea 
diTisis  libertinia  servos  ille  omnes,  qui  in  libertate 
Dtur,  lege  nova  additurus  erat,  ut  ipsi  cum  ingenuia 
ier  Bu^Qrogia  ferrent.]  An  higus  ille  legis,  quatn  Sex. 
I  a  86  inYentam  gloriatur,mentionem  facere  ausus  esset, 
ilone,  ne  dicam  consule  ?  De  nostrum  omnium — ^non 
otum  dicere.  Yidete,  quid  ea  vitii  lex  habitura  fuerit, 
ericulosa  etiam  reprehensio  est.  Et  adspexit  me  illis 
.  oculisy  quibus  tum  solebat,  quum  omnibus  omnia 
tur.  Movet  me  quippe » lumen  curiffi. 
[.  Quid?  tu  me  tibi  iratum,  Sexte,  putas,  cujus  tu 
saimum  multo  crudelius  etiam  punitus  es,  quam  erat 
itatis  me»  postulare  ?  Tu  P.  Clodii '  cruentum  cadaver 
domoy  tu  in  publicum  abjecisti,  tu  spoliatum  ^ima- 


rty,  until  that  whole  time  was  expired,  i  e.  until  the  new 
oame  into  office;  now,  I  take  the  words  ^  morarentur  in 
to  mean,  "those  who,  though  manumitted,  were  delayed  in  the 
session  of  their  liberty,"  because  they  could  not  be  enrolled 
)  next  censors.  We  thus  see  how  dangerous  Clodius'  law  was, 
ftflsed,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  or  any  extensive  slave-owner 
,  to  manumit  his  slaves,  get  them  enrolled  at  once,  and  thus 
to  gain  a  minority  in  any  or  even  in  all  the  tribes,  where 
rare  evenly  divided 

£n  curias.  Sex.  Clodius,  who  carried  the  body  of  P.  Clodius 
senate  house,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  burned.  In  allusion  to 
la^«tion  of  the  cwrice  he  is  called  Iwmen  curios — Jocvm  ex 

nUuat  cadwoer,  ''His  blood-stained  corpse;"  which  should 
m  washed  and  anointed.— i^'ea«<»,  when  it  should  have  been 
Q  the  atrium.  Dio  Cass,  speaking  of  this  burning  of  P.  Clo- 
,  Tbv  SiuXoy  vavra  ra  ircpi  rdc  ra^ac  voftifia  (rvyxiat.  (7a- 
t>m  ecMOf  Or.  wrufjiaf)  is  used  contemptuously  for  corpus, 
pmbut.  Likenesses  in  wax  of  the  ancestors  of  noble  families 
ie.  They  were  hollow  so  as  to  admit  of  being  put  over  the 
I  dioulders  of  living  men,  and  were  thus  borne  in  the  funeral 
n.  It  must  have  been  a  striking  sight  to  see  a  long  line  of 
^  with  all  their  insignia  and  consiilar  or  triumphal  robes, 
it  "were  recalled  to  life,  and  preceding  their  descendant  to  the 
est  POLTBIUS,  vi  50.  Tavrac  rdc  tiKovac — dyovaiv  fie  rt)u 
fnpiT^OivrtQ  d>s  bfAOioTdroiQ  tlvai  SoKovtrt  kutA  rs  rb  fiiytOoc 
£XXtiv  trtpiKOirrjv,  ovroi  dk  wpooavaXafiPdvovatv  itrdifraQ-^ 
V  c^  i6*  dpfjtdrwv  oiroi  vopivovTai  . .  ^rav  6*  iiri  rob^  ififi6' 
MH,  KaWovrai  vdvriQ  U^c  iicX  d'uppiav  kKe^avriviav* 

05 
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.ginibus  'exaequiie  pompa,  laudatiose,  '  inf«li«BeiiBifl  figniil 

aemuatilatum,  ^noctumia  caoibuB,  dUaniaaduin  rGHqmetl  I 
'*  Quare  etsi  nefarie  feciati,  tamen,  quouiam  in  meo  inkam  M 
ci^delitatem  exprompsisti  tuam,  laudaro  aaa.  posHUni,  iiaMB 
certe  non  debeo. 

(34.)  [DefflorMfravi,  judicet,  ^vantum  Clodii  inter]  fiiaiil 
oDcidi    Milonem.      Convertdte  anlmoa    nunc    TiciaBun  ajl 
Milonem.       Quid    MiloniB    intererat    interfici    ClodioBitl 
Quid  erat,  cur  Milo,  non  dicam  admitteret,  aed  optarett- 
Obatabat    ia    ape    conaolahia    Miloni    Clodiue 
Tepuguante  fiebat ;  immo  rero  eo    fiebat  magis,  oec  n 
aufiragatore  meliore  utebatur  quam  Ctodio.     Yalebat  a  ~ 
vos,  judices,   Milonie  erga   mc  remque  publicam   i 
Tum  memom  :  ralebant  precee  et  lacrimffi  noBtrs,  qoibai 
«go  turn  voB  mirifice  moveri   Bentiebam,   aed  plua 
Talcbat  periculorum  impendentium  timor.     Quia  eni 
civium,  qui  sibi  aolatam  F.  Clodii  pneturam  sine  i 
i^miD.  novarum  metu  proponeret  P      Solutom  autem  fi 
'videbstis,  niai  eBset  is  conaul,  qui  earn  auderet  p 
constringere.     Eum  Milonem  unum  ease  quum  a 
Teraua  populuB  SomanuB,  quia  dubitaret  su&agio  I 
metu,  penculo  rem  publicain  liberare  p    At  nunc,  t 
Teraoto,  usitatis  jam  rebus  euitendum  eat  Mitom,  ntk 
dignitatem  auam,    Singularia  ilia  et  huic  uni  coacessajjl 
■qiiBB  quotidie  augebatur  frangendia  faroribua  Clod" 
Clodii  morte  cecidit.     Voa  adepti  estia,  ne  quern  « 
tucretia ;   bic  exercitationem  virtutis,  suffragationeni  • 
sulatua,  foatem  perennem   gloria  snte  perdidit. 
MiloniB  consulatua,  qui,  vivo  Olodio,  labefactaxi  non 
jnortuo  denique  tentari  cceptua  est.     Non  modo  igibii  U 

^  Exiequiu,     Froperlf  mgnifies  the  train  of  tiume  nim  IdSSawM 
corpse — Pomju  refen  to  the  magnificenoe  of  the  DbucndM.^™' 

'  I'uftlicittitau.      Usually   rendered,    " imhollowed/  "on 
being  of  Borne  bacren  tree.    But  it  seemi  to  refer  to  tli 
their  beaehee,  origically  formed  to  serve  aa  thronea  for  thai 
tviBsat,  while  now  the;  served  the  vile  purpoee  of  a  pyrs  tot  (T 

'  Noctamit  caatintt.     "  B;  the  dogs  at  night.'    !lli 
litma  vertate  monit,  veriale  diitma. 

'  (liian,  fto.    Wherefore,  though  you  »ct«d  • 
natural  orueItj).^Zoiirfatv  non  powum,  supply  quanqvavk.  " 
J  taimiot  oommond  you,  yat  Kurely  I  should  not  be  angry." 

' £o  rgncgaaitte.    FoiCloiiua  fliiiuA.a\J«iin^\niUBtiirbtiie<l' 

until  ho  found  "  Jfiionfm  popoli  tunttii  mi^rttgwi  tomjnii™.  iidart 

•  J'r^Eter  hoc  citUe  odium.     '■  ijeaiiaa  o-A  ft^^  ^mfcK«(ua  (fei 
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xrodest,  Bed  obest  etiam  Clodii  mors  Miloni.  (35.)  At  valuit 
idiiim,  fecit  iratos,  fecit  inimicus,  fuit  ultor  injurisB,  punitor 
Uoris  snL  Quid?  si  hsBc,  non  dico,  majora  fuerunt  in 
3t)dio  guam  in  Milone,  sed  in  iUo  maxima,  nulla  in  hoc  ? 
Old  Tultis  amplius?  Quid  enim  odisset  Clodium  Milo, 
^getem  ac  materiem  suse  glorisB,  ^prseter  hoc  civile  odium 
U)  omnes  improbos  odimus  ?  ^  lUe,  erat,  ut  odisset,  piimum 
ilntis  mesQ  defensorem,  deinde  vexatorem  furoris,  domi- 
rem  armomm  suorum,  postremo  etiam  accusatorem  suum. 
BOS  enim  Milonis  ^  lege  Plotia  fuit  Clodius,  quoad  Tixit. 
BO  tandem  animo  hoc  tyrannum  ilium  tulisse  creditis? 
lantum  odium  illius  et  in  homine  injusto  quam  etiam  jus- 
mfoiase? 

AlV.  (86.)  Beliquum  est,  ut  jam  ilium  natura  ipsius  con- 
Btudoque  defendat,  hunc  autem  hsec  eadem  coarguant. 
ihil  per  vim  umquam  Clodius,  omnia  per  vim  Milo.  Quid 
^  judioea  quum,  msBrentibus  vobis,  urbe  cessi,  judiciumne 
Qid?  non  servos,  non  arma,  non  vim  ?  Qu»  fmsset  igitur 
ita  causa  restituendi  mei,  nisi  fuisset  injusta  ejiciendi  ? 
Mem  mihi,  credo,  dixerat,  multam  irrogarat, '°  actionem 
rduellionis  intenderat,  et  mihi  videlicet  in  causa  aut  mala 
t  mea,  non  et  prsBclarissima  et  vestra,  judicium  timenduni 
it.  Servorum  et  egentium  civium  et  mcinorosorum  armis 
BOB  cives,  meis  consiliis  periculisque  servatos,  pro  me  objici 
taL  (87.)  Vidi  enim,  vidi,  hunc  ipsum  Q.  Hortensium, 
men  et  omamentum  rei  publicse,  psBue  interfici  servorum 
Bn,  "quum  mihi  adesset;  qua  in  turba  C.Yibienus,  senator, 
r  optimus,  cum  hoc  quum  esset  una,  ita  est  mulcatus,  ut 
tim  amiserit.  Itaque  quando  illius  postea  sica  ilia,  quam 
Oatilina  acceperat,  conquievit  ?    Haec  intentata  nobis  est ; 

■tmoa  writer  wotild  have  said,  "prceterqttam  hoc  civile  odio"    Cf. 

Uk  m  OoeciL  iy.  14.     "  Omnwm  civiiatvm  totius  SicUice  legatioTies 

imU,  j^raster  ducu  cimtates'*    Some  render  civile  odmm  as  "general 

ifa«d."    Soch  hatred  as  all  feel. 

'  JBe,  erat^  ut  odisset.     "  There  was  a  motive  why  he  should  hate 

Do."— Hath.    Qoerenz  takes  iUe  erat  as  talis  erat.     "  He  was  of  such 

flhamcter  as  should  have  hated,"  &c.    But  Mathiae  denies  that  Ule 

Ml  rai  is  ever  used  for  is  sum  qui.    See  Zumft,  Lai.  Gr.  §  752. 

'  iMe  Plotia.    See  imder  this  head  in  Legal  Index. 

'  Jnem  dioere.     '*  To  appoint  a  day**  for  trial,  and  thence =a(;ciMare, 

It  odIj  used  in  the  latter  meaning,  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

*  Aaionem  perdueUdonis.    For  putting  the  Catilinarian  conspirators 

dflitii  without  trial 

^^  Qmim  mihi  adetset.    "  When  he  was  my  advoc&tA."*   NAv&tvXs^  \:^ 


8U08,  illo  oppugnante,  defenderet,  jure  se  ulcisci  ?  p 
cm  egregio  et  viro  fortissimo,  P.  Sestio,  collega  sue 
rato?  potuitne,  Q.  Fabricio,  viro  optimo,  quum  di 
meo  legem  ferret,  pulso,  crudelissima  in  fore  csede 
potuitne,  L.  Csecilii,  justissimi  fortissimique  pneto 
pugnata  domo  ?  potuitne  illo  die,  quum  est  lata  lex  < 
quum  totius  Italiaa  concursus,  quem  mea  salus  eoi 
tacti  illius  gloriam  lubens  agnoyisset,  ut,  etiamsi  i 
fecisset,  cuncta  civitas  eam  laudem  pro  sua  vindicare 
XY.  (39.)  At  quod  erat  tempus  ?  Clarissimus  et  fort 
consul,  inimicus  Clodio,  P.  Lentulus,  ultor  ^sceleris  illi 
pugnator  senatus,  defensor  vestrsB  voluntatis,  patroniu 
consensus,  restitutor  salutis  mesB;  septem  prsBtorc 
tribuni  plebis,  illius  adversarii,  defensores  mei;  Ci 
peius,  auctor  et  dux  mei  reditus,  illius  hostis,  cuj 
tentiam  senatus  onmis  de  salute  mea  gravissimam  < 
tissimam  secutus  est,  qui  populum  Bomanum  est  coli( 


support  and  authority  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  banial 
Cicero. 

^  Non  turn  poutus.  By  leaving  the  city,  Cicero  caiued  thei 
be  no  excuse  for  riot. 

^  Nece  Papvrii.  After  the  Mithridatic  conquest^  Pompey  h 
sited  the  son  of  Tigranes  in  custody  with  Flavius,  a  man  of  s 
rank.    Flavius  was  praotor  in  the  year  of  the  tribunate  of  Clo( 
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quxun  decretum  de  me  Capuse  fecit,  ipse  cuncta)  Itali® 
ienti  at  ejus  fidem  imploranti  signum  dedit,  ut  ad  me 
itaendum  Eomam  concurrerent ;  omnia  turn  denique  in 
Q  odia  ciyium  atdebant  desiderio  mei;  quem  qui  turn 
remisset,  non  de  impunitate  ejus,  sed  de  prsmiis  cogita- 
r.  Tamen  se  Milo  continuit  et  P.  Clodium  ^  in  judi- 
i  bis,  ad  yim  numquam  vocavit.  (40.)  Quid  ?  pnvato 
me  et  reo  ad  populum,  accusante  P.  Clodio,  quum  in 
Pompeium  pro  Milone  dicentem  impetus  factus  est,  quad 

non  modo  occasio,  sed  etiam  causa  illius  opprimendi 
?  Nuper  yero  quum  M.  Antonius  summam  spem  salutis 
B  omnibus  attulisset,  gravissimamque  adolescens  nobi- 
nns  'rei  public®  partem  fortissime  suscepisset,  atque 
i  beliiam,^judicii  laqueos  declinantem,  jam  irretitam 
ret,  qui  locus,  quod  tempus  illud,  dii  immortales,  fuit  ? 
m  se  ille  fugiens  ^in  scalarum  tenebras  abdidisset, 
warn.  Miloni  fuit  conficere  illam  pestem  nulla  sua  in- 
1^  Antomi  yero  maxima  gloria.  (41.)  Quid  ?  comitiis  in 
K)  quoties  potestas  fuit,  quum  ille  in  sspta  irrupisset, 
ios  destringendos,  lapides  jaciendos  curavisset,  dein 
to,  Yultu  ^Oonis  perterritus,  fugeret  ad  Tiberim,  vos 
»mnes  boni  yota  faceretis,  ut  Miloni  uti  virtute  sua 
•et? 

YI.  Quem  igitur  'cum  omnium  gratia  noluit,  hunc 
it  cum  aliquorum  querela  P  quem  jure,  quem  loco,  quem 
pore,  quem  impune  non  est  ausus,  hunc  injuria,  iniquo 
,alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis  non  dubitavit  occidereP 


id  reffiam.      This  seems  to  refer  to  an  affr&j  which  took  place  (a 
preoediug  the  delivery  of  this  oration),  in  the  aacra  via^  for  the 
(of  Ancns  Martius)  was  in  the  8acra  via, 

hderii  UUtu,  "  Of  that  guilty  act,"  i  e.  the  banishment  of  Cicero. 
ita.  Or  we  may  take  acelerU  t22»u«="that  guilty  man."  Scil. 
inib  Thus  Virg.  "  Ast  expendisse  sceltu"  &c. 
A  judidmn — ad  vim.  Prepositions  are  frequently  thus  varied. 
hL  11,  6,  Si  h,  Catilina— iter  ad  fugam  atque  in  exsUium  con- 
lit 

hi  pMiccB  pcMTtem.      '^Bei  piiMicce  partem   awcipit,    quicwnque 
Id  pro  aaJ/uU  reipvhlicoi  a^greiitv/r," — Math. 
\mcU  laquteoi,    Abramius  compares  Demoath,  Aristagor.  p.  778, 16. 
rxotvuriUvog  iraai  rois  dueaiois.     We  find  legum  laquei  in  Sext. 
—Math. 

'» tealairum  tenebras.    See  Phil.  11,  §  9. 

hm  osuuttm  gratia,  i  e.  ''where  he  would  receive  the  grateful 
»of  alL" 
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(42.)  FrsBsertim,  judices,  quiim  honoris  amplissimi  o 
et  dies  comitiorum  subesset ;  quo  quidem  tempo 
enim,  quatn  timida  sit  ambitio  quantaque  et  quam 
sit  cupiditas  consulatus,)  omnia  non  modo,  qum  re] 
palam,  sed  etiam  ^obscure  quse  cogitari  possunt,  t 
mmorem,  fabulam  fictam,  levem  perhorrescimus,  ora 
atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  est  enim  tam  mo 
tenerum,  tam  aut  fragile  aut  flexibile  quam  volun 
nos  sensusque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  in 
candidatorum,  sed  etiam  ^in  recte  factis  ssBpe  &i 
(43.)  Hune  igitur  diem  campi  speratum  atque  ex 
sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis  manibus,  scelus  et  faci 
se  ferens  et  confitens,  ad  ilia  augusta  centuriarum 
veniebat  ?  Quam  hoc  non  credibile  in  hoc !  '  quam 
Clodio  non  dubitandum,  qui  se  interfecto  Milonc 
turum  putaret !  Quid  ?  quod  caput  est  [audacisa], 
quis  ignorat,  maximam  illecebram  esse  peccandi  im{ 
spem  ?  In  utro  igitur  hsec  fuit  ?  in  Milone,  qui  etif 
reus  est  fact!  aut  prsBclari  aut  certe  necessarii,  an  in 
qui  ita  judicia  poenamque  contempserat,  ut  eum  nih 
taret,  quod  aut  per  naturam  fas  esset  aut  per  1 
ceret  ? 

(44.)  Sed  quid  ego  argumentor  ?  quid  plura  dispu 
Q.  Petili,  appello,  optimum  et  fortissimum  civem 
Cato,  testor;  quos  mihi  diyina  quaedam  sors  dedit 
Vos  ex  M.  Favonio  audistis,  Clodium  sibi  dixisse,  et 
vivo  Clodio,  periturum  Milonem  triduo.  Post  diem 
gesta  res  est,  quam  dixerat.  *Quum  ille  non  d 
aperire,  quid  cogitaret,  vos  potestis  dubitare,  quid  feo 

XVII.  (45.)  Quemadmodum  igitur  eum  dies  non 
Dixi  equidem  modo.     Dictatoris  Lanuvini  stata  8 


^  Ohsewre  quce.     Frequently  the  relative  is  thus  misplaced. 
1,  26,  88.     "  Nee  vero  atidiendif  graviter  qui  ininUcis  irascen 
tdbant. 

*  In  recte  factis,  "But  frequently  slight  them  even  when 
uprightly."    Becte  factis  is  opposed  to  irrvprobitati. 

'  Qiulm  non  dubitandvm.  Qui.  Mathise  and  others  read  qu\ 
idem  as  pleonastic,  (like  qitod  above,  chap.  vi.  §  15,)  i  e.  "  Ho^ 
it  to  be  doubted  with  re^rd  to  Clodius,  but  that  he  hoped,"  < 

*  QuAim  ille  non  dvhitarit.  DvbitaHt  refers  to  the  presen 
if  we  read  dubitaret  we  would  require  poteratis.   **  Nam  a>ctio  j 

^mdata  ad  aliam  prcesentem,  yerfecto  declaratvr,  ad  prosteril 
^pnpef/<M^o."— Math. 
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n^otii  nihil  erat.  Yidit  nec^iiise  esse  Miloni,  proficisci 
■mmum  illo  ipso,  quo  est  profectus,  die.  Itaque  ante- 
biit.  At  quo  die  P  Quo,  ut  anie  dixi, '  fuit  insanissima 
ntio,  ab  ipsius  mercenario  tribuno  plebis  concitata ;  quern 
em  ille,  quam  contionem,  quos  clamores,  nisi  ad  cogitatum 
eimis  approperaret,  numquam  reliquisset.  Er^o  illi  ne 
iOBft  quidem  itineiis,  etiam  causa  manendi;  Miloni  manendi 
alia  racultas,  exeundi  non  causa  solum,  sed  etiam  necessitas 
ft.  Quid  P  si,  ut  ille  scivit,  Milonem  fore  eo  die  in  ria,  sic 
todium  MlIo  ne  suspicari  quidem  potuit  P  (46.)  Primum 
isro,  qui  scire  potuerit  P  quod  vos  idem  in  Clodio  qusrere 
on  potestis.  ut  enim  neminem  alium  nisi  T.  Patinam, 
BuharisBimum  sutmi,  rogasset,  scire  potuit,  illo  ipse  die 
■novii  a  dictatore  Milone  prodi  flaminem  necesse  esse, 
ed  erant  permulti  alii,  ex  quibus  id  facillime  scire  posset ; 
OBmes  scincet  Lanuvini.]  Milo  de  Clodii  reditu  undo 
BMiTitP  Qusesierit  sane.  Yidete,  quid  vobis  largiar. 
vmm  etiam,  ut  Q.  Arrius,  "meus  amicus,  dixit,  corruperit. 
ieeite  testimonia  testium  vestrorum.  Dixit  C.  Cassinius 
dfola,  Interamna,  familiarissimus  et  idem  comes  Clodii, 
yuB  jam  pridem  testimonio  Clodius  eadem  bora  InteramnsB 
lerat  et  BomsB,  P.  Clodium  illo  die  in  Albano  mansurum 
0816,  Bed  subito  esse  ei  nuntiatum,  Cyrum  arcbitectum 
IBS  mortuum ;  itaque  repente  Eomam  constituisse  proficisci. 
irit  hoc,  comes  item  P.  Clodii,  C.  Clodius. 
iVULL.  (47.)  Yidete,  judices,  quanta  res  bis  testimoniis 
nk  confectas.  Primum  certe  '  liberatur  Milo  non  eo  con- 
ho  profectus  esse,  ut  insidiaretur  in  via  Clodio ;  quippe ; 
,  ille  obvins  ei  futurus  omnino  non  erat.  Deinde  (non 
um  video,  cur  non  meum  quoque  agam  negotium)  scitis, 
idiceB,  fiiisse,  qui  in  bac  rogatione  suadenda  dicerent, 
Glonis  manu  csBdem  esse  factam,  consilio  vero  majoris 


*  Inaamssima  ctmdo.    In  the  turbulent  assembly  held  on  the  day  of 
lodiuB's  death,  C.  Sallustius  and  Q.  Pompeius  harangued  the  people ; 
e  cannot  determine  to  which  of  these  the  words  merceMiria  triStmo 
fer.    Asconius  says  to  Pompeius,  "quia  ^ua  sedUionor  fuit  condo,** 
'  Mtnu  amicus.    IronicaL 

'  lAberatur  Mih  non  eo  consilio.     "Milo  is  freed  (from  the  charge) 
f  tCf  hdng  shown  that  he  did  not  set  out,"  &c.     Supply  eo  quod  demon- 
raftim  est.    Very  often  words  such  as  dicerey  demonstrate,  &c.,  are 
DDitted,  while  the  construction  remains  as  if  they  were  \fiAeit\A^.   ^ar^ 
Msa,  SimeA,  Mm.  p.  8,  8.     The  Greek  constructloii  \&  t^soS^ax^  ^-r^- 
trm/iJ^dJtjcfty.     Cf.  TuuCTD.  1,  95. 
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alicujus.  Me  yidelicet  latronem  ac  sicariuin  abjecti  hominei 
et  perditi  describebant.  ^  Jacent  suis  teatibnfl  ii,  cpi 
Cloaium  negant  eo  die  Eomam,  nicd  de  Cyro  audiMet^  finii^ 
rediturum.  Eespiravi ;  liberatus  sum ;  non  yereot,  p0^ 
quod  ne  suspican  quidem  potuerim,  Tidear  id  cogitaMa 
(48.)  Nunc  persequar  cetera.  'Nam  occurrit  iliud.  Ipkax 
ne  Clodius  quidem  de  insidiis  cogitavit,  quoniam  fint  ill 
Albano  mansurus.  '  Si  quidem  exiturus  ad  cadem  e  nDi- 
non  fuisset.  Video  enim,  ilium,  qui  dicatnr  de  Cyri  morle 
nuntiasse,  non  id  nuntiasse,  sed  Milonem  appropinqiiaz& 
Nam  quid  de  Cjro  nuntiaret,  quern  Clodius  Boma  pio* 
ficiscens  reliquerat  morientem?  Una  fid;  testamentum 
simul  obsignavi  cum  Clodio;  testamentum  autem  paloi 
fecerat,  et  ilium  heredem  et  me  scripserat.  Quern  pridb 
bora  tertia  ^animam  efflantem  reliquisset,  earn  mortaQB 
postridie  bora  decima  denique  ei  nuntiabatur  ? 

XIX.  (49.)  Age,  sit  ita  factum ;  qum  causa,  cur  Bomim 
properaret  ?  cur  in  noctem  se  conjiceret  ?     Quid  afEetMi 
causam  festinationis  ?     Quod  beres  erat  ?    Primum  emit' 
nibil,   cur  properato  opus  esset;    deinde,  si   quid  eflni^! 
^quid  tandem  erat,  quod  ea  nocte  consequi  posset,  ami^| 
teret  autem,  si  postridie  Eomam  mane  venisset  ?  Atque  nt '  | 
illi  noctumus  ad  urbem  adventus  vitandus  potius,  quam  expe-  ' 
tendus  fuit,  sic  Miloni,  quum  insidiator  esset,  si  ilium  ad 
urbem  noctu  accessurum  sciebat,  subsidendum  atque  ezspetv 
tandiun  fuit.      (50.)  Noctu,  insidioso  et  pleno  latronum 
in  loco  ^occidisset,  nemo  ei  neganti  non  credidisset,  quem 
esse  omnes  salvum  etiam  confitentem  volunt.     SustinuisMfe 


r  1  Jacent.  "They  are  prostrated  by  their  own  witneasea."^  Oreffi 
reads,  jacent  suia  tettibus  hif  but  this  would  imply  that  the  witneiMf 
were  now  present. — ^Math. 

*  Nam  occv/rrit  illud,  "  For  this  occurs  to  my  mind."  Gasat,  t» 
mentem  vendt.  But  still  in  this  phrase  there  is  always  the  notion  of 
some  contradiction  to  a  previous  assertion.  This  passage  means  then. 
*^  For  this  (which  could  be  urged  against  me)  occurs  to  my  mind." 
— Math. 

'  Si  quidem,  &c.  Yes,  provided  he  did  not  intend,  &c.  Si  qmdem  ^ 
ti  or  €i^ep.  Cf.  Tu8c  iL  16,  ahducet  Patroclus,  credo,  ttt  coUoeet  in  eubiSi 
vJt  vtUnus  ohliget.    Si  quidem  homo  esset. 

*  Animam  efflantem.  " Expiring,"  "  breathing  his  last*  i  e.,  "at  tin 
death-gasp."     Cf.  dv^Al/v^tv  fiiov,  Soph.  Ag.  1050. 

*  Q^id  erat,  qu.od  posset, — amitteret.    "  What,  pray,  was  there^  whiA 
be  could  obtain  on  that  mg\it,\iM\."^wi\\kftlY  to  lose,"  Ac,  i  e.  oaw" 
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erimeii  primiim  ipse  iUe  latronum  occultator  et  receptor 
b;  7  turn  neque  muta  solitudo  indicasset,  neque  csBca 
ostendisset  tf  iionem ;  deinde  ibi  multi  ab  illo  violatiy 
iati,  bonis  expulsi,  multi  hsec  etiam  timentes  in  bus- 
mem  caderent;  ^tota  denique  rea  citaretur  Etruria. 
I  Atqne  illo  die  certe  Aricia  rediens  devcrtit  Clodius  ad 
I  Albanum.  9  Quod  ut  sciret  Milo,  ilium  Arici®  fuisse, 
icari  tamen  debuit,  eum,  etiamsi  Eomam  illo  die  reverti 
t^  ad  villain  suam,  qua  viam  tangeret,  deversurum.  Cur 
■e  ante  occurrit,  ne  ills  iu  villa  resideret,  nee  eo  in  loco 
edit^  qno  ilie  noctu  venturus  esset  P 
ideo  constare  adhuc,  judices,  omnia :  Miloni  etiam  utile 
6  Clodium  vivere,  iUi  ad  ea,  qu£d  concupierat,  optatissi* 
I  interitum  Milonis ;  odium  fuisse  illius  m  hunc  acerbis- 
im,  nullum  hujus  in  ilium ;  consuetudinem  illius  perpe- 
1  in  yi  inferenda,  hujus  tantum  in  repellenda.  (52.) 
tern  ab  illo  denuntiatam  Miloni  et  prssdictam  palom, 
I  nmquam  auditum  ex  Milone ;  profectionis  hujus  diem 
lotum,  reditus  illius  huic  ignotum  fuisse ;  hujus  iter  ne- 
irium,  illius  etiam  potius  alienum ;  hunc  pr®  se  tulissc, 
le  die  Boma  exiturum,  ilium  eo  die  se  dissimulasse  redi- 
im;  hunc  nullius  rei  mutasse  consilium,  ilium  causam 
•ndiconsiliifinxisse ;  huic,  si  insidiaretur,  noctem  prope 
sm  exspectandam,  illi,  etiamsi  hunc  non  timeret,  tamen 
Mom  ad  urbem  noctumum  fuisse  metuendum. 
lX.  (53.)  Yideamus  nunc  id,  quod  caput  est,  locus  ad 
dias  ille  ipse,  ubi  congressi  sunt,  utri  tandem  fuerit 
br..  Id  vero,  judices,  etiam  dubitandum  et  diutius  cogi* 


I  (eo  tempore)  n  veniuet,     Moobius  erroneously  says  that  amUterct 

Bt  for  ammaaet, 

Occidiuet,     "  He  would  have  slain  him,"  i  e.  n  subsidiaet. 

Thm  neque.    **  While  neither  the  voiceless  solitude,"  &c.    Mathiss, 

**»™wig  that  a  reason  is  here  required,  such  as  qtuindo  quidemf  *'  Since 

foioelefls  Bolitu4e/'  &c.,  a  sense  he  denies  to  fum,  rejects  the  word, 

thinkB  that  neque  muta  eoUtudOf  neque  cceca  noXf  are  additional 

I  of  the  first  reason  why  the  charge  could  not  be  laid  to  Milo. 

OmmU  Bbrurut,  i  e.  all  the  people  of  Etruria  whom  Clodius  had 

rdj  harassed. — Ad  »e  in  Albiiium,  thus  venit  etiam  ad  me  in 

lOiHiM,  Attic  iv.  9.    The  Greeks  thus  use  irp6s  regarding  persons, 

iMarding  places. 

%gitod  ut  eciret  Milo.    SciL  ilium  Aricice  fuiue,  and  therefore  on  his 

e ;  Kathiso  and  others  have  nisi,  which  ia  =  vt,  **  although,"  and 

se  tamen  followB. 


Eaec  non  gesta  audiretis,  sed  picta  videretis,  tamen  i 
uter  esset  insidiator,  uter  nihil  cogitaret  mali,  qi 
veheretur  in  rheda  psenulatus,  una  sederet  ux( 
horum  non  impeditissimum  ?  ^vestitus,  an  vehic 
comes?  quid  minus  promptum  ad  pugnam,  quui 
irretitus,  rheda  impeditus,  uxore  paene  constrict! 
*Videte  nunc  ilium,  primum  egredientem  e  villa,  sub 
vesperi ;  quid  necesse  est  ?  tarde ;  qui  conyenit,  j 
id  temporis  ?  Devertit  in  villam  Pompeii,  Pom 
yideret  ?  sciebat,  in  Alsiensi  esse  ;  villam  ut  pei 
millies  in  ea  fuerat ;  quid  ergo  erat  ?  mora  at  terg 
dum  hie  veniret,  locum  relinquere  noluit. 

XXI.  (55.)  ^  Age,  nunc  iter  expediti  latronis  cm 


^  Quo  inftrndo.     See  Rose.  §.  23  ;  CiBS.  B.  Q.  11, 18. 

^  Inscmax  suibatructiones.    Below  we  have  8ubtructwwwn  i» 

*  ffominum  mUle.  "  A  body  of  a  thousand  men.'*  Hence  t 
versahatm*,  as  in  Phil,  vi  5,  16.  Qui  L.  Antonio  mitte  wum\ 
eocpemwm,.  Edits,  have  veraaJbantWy  and  so  Steinmetz,  by  a  ty] 
error. 

*  VeatUuSf  an  vehicvlvm.  *'  Quasi  prcBcusistet,  Quid  hi 
ditvua  f — ^Math. 

^  Videte  nunc  iUum.  Grsevius,  followed  by  some  editoni, '. 
the  beauty  of  this  passage,  by  supposing  a  dialogue  to  take 
tween  the  friends  of  Clodius  and  Cicero.  Thus,  Cio.  v 
fUum  primum  egredientem  e  viUa  ?    Clodiani,  Suhiio.     Cia 
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opedimentiB  comparate.  Semper  iUe  antea  cum  uzore; 
m  sine  ea ;  nimquam  nisi  in  rneda ;  turn  in  equo ;  comites 
InBCuli,  quocanque  ibat,  etiam  quum  7  in  castra  Etrusca 
mperabat;  ^tum  in  comitatu  nugarom  nihil.  Milo,  qui 
■mnuam,  tum  casu  pueros  symphoniacos  uxons  ducebat  et 
ndlurum  greges.  jQle,  qui  semper  secum  scoria,  semper 
ndetos,  semper  lupas  duceret,  tum  neminem,  dnisi  ut  ^^yirum 
.Tiro  lectum  esse  diceres.   Cur  igitur  victus  est  ?  Quia  non 

Sar  viator  a  latrone,  nonnumquam  etiam  latro  a  viatore 
tur;  quia,  quamquam  paratus  in  imparatos  Clodius, 
tnen  midier  inciderat  in  Turos.  (56.)  ^ec  vero  sic  erat 
hquam  non  paratus  Milo  contra  ilium,  ut  non  satis  fere 
let  paratus.  "  Semper  ille,  et  quantum  interesset  P.  Clodii, 
penre,  et  quanto  illi  odio  esset,  et  quantum  ille  auderet, 
gitabat.  Quamobrem  vitam  suam,  quam  maximis  prasmiis 
opositam  et  ^  psene  addictam  sciebat,  numquam  in  pericu- 
n  sine  prsssidio  et  sine  custodia  projiciebat.  Adde  casus, 
de  incertos  exitus  pugnarum  ^  Martemque  communem,  qui 
pe  spoliantem  jam  et  exsuitantem  evertit  et  ^^perculit  ab 


'  Age.    Some  read  agite  on  account  of  comparatef  but  age  is  fre- 

ently  joined  to  a  plural.    See  Propert.  1,  1,  21 ;  Liv,  88,  47. 

'  In  cattra  Etrvscaf  i  e.  the  camp  of  Catiline,  imder  Marina  at 

mla. — ^AscoNius.     Manutius,  howeyer,  explains  as  Clodius'  own 

Dp.    See  above,  toto^u«  rea  cUaretwr  Etrurian  and  below. 

'  Twn  nugaruTTL      "  Then,  there  were  no  triflers  in  his  train."    He 


players,  mimics,  &c.  Thus  guisquUue  is  used  Pro  Sext.  48,  94, 
i  §  24.  Nihil  db  ietis  nugia  extpecUmdum,  L  e,  ab  iUo  homiite 
fotorio. 

'  Ni»  ut,  i  e.  nisi  tales  ut.  For  the  omission  of  tales  before  ut,  cf. 
nra.  47,  174.  L.  Qellius,  non  tarn  vendibUis  orator,  quam  (talem) 
meaeires,  quid  ei  deesset.    Math. 

*  Vkum  a  viro.  "  Man  selected  by  each  man,  to  be  his  comrade." 
I  dangOTOUS  expeditions  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  choose  their 
undee.  See  Liv.  ix.  39.  The  phrase  is  differently  used  (e.  g.  to 
60t  an  antagonist)  by  VntoiL,  jBn.  xL  632. 

^  Semper  iUe.  Usually  Hie  denotes  Clodius,  as  in  this  yeiy  sentence ; 
M,  if  genuine,  it  denotes  Milo,  whence  some  editors  reject  the 

3II0II1L 

"Pcme  addictam.     "  Put  in  another^s  power."  A  metaphor  from  a 

btor,  who  being  unable  «to  pay,  was  consigned  by  the  praetor  to  his 

iditor,  to  be  used  as  a  slave  until  he  cleared  off  the  debt.    Math. 

K  Cam,  14,  €iddictii8  eral  tibi.     Place.  20,  addictue  Hemippo  et  a6 

idm^useat. 

^Martem  communem.      ''Mars,  who  often  cbangeUi  BidsA*!'  oW^ 

60aAAay,  IL  i,  881. 

*J\m!miif  ab  abjecto.     '*  Strikes  down  by  tbe  iQaVxu.TQATiV«^\^  o1  ^ 
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abjecto  adde  inscitiam  pransi,  poti,  oBcitantiB  dndSy  qmqano 
a  tergo  hostem  interclusum  reiiquiflBet,  nihil  de  ejus  extremn 
comitibus  cogitavit,  in  quos  incensos  ira  yitamqne  donmii 
desperantes  quum  incidisset,  hasit  in  iis  poBnis,  qnas  ab  eo 
servi  fideles  pro  domini  vita  expetivemnt.  Gar  igitor  ea 
mannmisit  P  (57.;  Metuebat  scilicet,  ne  indicarent,  ne  ddo* 
rem  perferre  nou  possent,  ne  tormentis  coserentur  ooeumi 
esse  a  servis  Milonis  in  Appia  via  P.  CloiUiini  confiteiL 
Quid  opus  est  tortore  ?  Quid  qusris  P  Oceideritne  P  Opeh 
dit.  Jure  an  injuria  P  Nihil  aid  tortorem.  Facti  emim  ia 
eculeo  quffistio  est,  juris  in  judicio. 

XXII.  Quod  igitur  in  causa  quserendum  est,  id  agami 
hie;  quod  tormentis  invenire  vis,  id  fatemur.  Mann  Ten 
cur  miserit,  si  id  potuis  qusBris,  quam  cur  parum  amplis  aft* 
cerit  prsBmiis,  nescis  inunici  factum  reprehendere.  (58.) 
Dixit  enim  hie  idem,  qui  omnia  semper  constanter  et  foroter, 
M.  Cato,  et  dixit  in  turbulenta  contione,  qu»  tamen  higiil 
auctoritate  placata  est,  non  libertate  solum,  sed  etiam  omni' 
bus  prasmiis  dignissimos  fuisse,  qid  domini  caput  defendii* 
sent.  Quod  enim  premium  satis  magnum  est  tam  benerd^ 
tam  bonis,  tam  fidelibus  servis,  ^  propter  quos  vivit  P  £la 
id  quidem  non  tanti  est,  quam  quod  propter  eosdem  non 
sanguine  et  yulneribus  suis  crudelissimi  inimici  mentem  oca* 
losque  satiavit.  Quos  nisi  manumisisset,  tormentis  etian 
dedendi  fuerunt  conservatores  domini,  ultores  sceleris,  'de- 
fensores  necis.  Hie  vero  nihil  habet  in  his  mahs,  quod 
minus  moleste  ferat,  quam,  ^  etiamsi  quid  ipsi  accidat,  esse 
tamen  illis  meritum  prsemium  persolutum.     (59.)  Sed  qmes- 

prostrate  foe."    As  Eteocles  waa  slain  by  Polynices.     For  the  use  of 
the  preposition,  cf.  Acad,  i.  7,  29 :  nihil  valentius  esse  a  quo  intereat; 
thus  the  Greeks  use  virb.    See  Math.  Or,  Or.  692.     Cf.  H,  o.  309 
Ktvbg  'EvudXiof,  xai  re  Kraviovra  KarsKra, 

^  Propter  quos  vivit,     "  By  whose  aid  he  now  lives."    Cf.  Bose,  §  M. 

^  Defensores  necis  "Who  protected  him  from  death.  Thiuthe 
Greeks  use  irvpyog  Qavardv  aXxtj  yiirSvutv, 

^  Etiamsi  quid  ipsi  accidat.  "  Though  some  calamity  should  happen 
to  himself."  A  euphemism,  for,  if  he  should  be  condemned  to  the 
capitis  deminutio, 

*  In  atrio  Liber tcUiSf  i.  e.  in  a  pillared  court  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
liberty. 

•  Appius.  This  is  Appius  Clodius,  nephew  of  Publius  Clodiai^  and 
son  of  Caius. 

'Ad  Appio,    "  From  the  house  of  Appius." 
'  JJe  servis — in  dominum,  \.  q.  ho  qil^tdc^^^vqu  by  torture  cao  bo 
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ioDBB  urgent  Milonem,  quiB  sunt  habita)  nunc  ^in  atrio 
UbertatiB.  (^uibusnam  de  servis  ?  Eogas  ?  De  P.  Clodii. 
isia  eoB  postulavit  P  ^  Appius.  Quia  produxit  ?  Appius. 
/jide  P  0  Ab  Appio.  Di  Doni !  quid  potest  agl  sevcnus  ? 
De  aerYie  nulla  lege  qussstio  est  in  dominum,  nisi  dc  iu- 
irtii,  ut  fuit  in  Clodium.  Proxime  dcos  accessit  Clodius, 
\>piu8  quam  turn,  quum  ad  ipsos  penetrarat,  cujus  de  morte 
mnnani  de  cflBrimoniifl  violatis  quseritur.  Scd  tamcn  ma- 
M  noBtri  in  dominum  [de  servo]  ^u»ri  noluerunt,  non 
lia  non  posaet  yenim  inveniri,  sed  quia  videbatur  indiguum 

dominu  morte  ipsa  tnstius.  In  reum  de  servo  accusatoris 
mm  quffiritur,  yerum  inveniri  potest  ?  Age  vero,  qwe  erat 
it  qusuiB  qusDstio  p  (60.)  Heus  tu,  Bufio,  verbi  causa,  cave 
I '  mentiue.  Clodius  inaidiaa  fecit  Miloni  ?  Fecit.  Ccrta 
QZ.  Niillas  fecit.  Sperata  libertas.  Quid  hac  quffistione 
vtioB  P  9  Subito  abrepti  in  qusBstionem  tamen  separantur 
oefeeris  et  in  areas  conjiciuntur,  ne  quis  cum  iis  colloqui 
liflit.  Hi  centum  dies  penes  accusatorem  quum  fuissent, 
b  60  ipso  accusatore  producti  simt.  Quid  hac  qusBstione 
idpoteat  integrius  P  quid  incorruptius  P 

ZZTEL  (61.)  Quod  si  nondum  satis  cemitis,  quum  res 
fm  tot  tarn  claris  argumentis  signisque  luceat,  pura  mente 
fenie  integra  Milonem,  nullo  scelere  imbutum,  nullo  metu 
crterritum,  nulla  conscientia  exanimatum  Eomam  reyer- 
iae,  recordamini,  per  deos  immortales !  qua)  fuerit  celeritas 
nditoB  ejus,  qui  me;ressus  in  forum,  ardente  curia,  qua) 
Blgutudo  animi,  qui  vultus,  qua  oratio.  ^  Neque  vero  se 
popdo  solum,  sed  etiam  senatui  commisit,  neque  senatui 


Ud  on  daveB  against  their  masters,  &c.  Cf.  Partit.  c.  34  :  dicendum 
^  ■artrofiiwi  €tiam  prudemtiuimorum  homintm,  institviUt  qui^  qwim  de 
MNt  m  dommoB  quceri  nolumentf  de  inceatu  tamen  et  co7ijurattone,  quce 
Atto  Me  connde  ett,  qucBrendum  putaverunt.    See  T<icU.  AnnaL  ii.  30. 

'  Mentiere,  Cicero  likes  to  use  this  form  instead  of  mentiariSf 
4no  there  can  be  no  ambiguity. — Math. 

*8tdnto  abrepU,  "  Slaves  unexpectedly  seized,  are  yet  separated  from 
4  oUura,  and  cast  into  ceUs,  that  none  can  hold  conversation  with 
^MD.  Tbese,  ^en  they  have  been  retained  in  the  accuser's,  power 
W 100  days,  are  brought  into  court  by  that  accuser,"  &c. 

^JSequA  H  popvlo,  &c.  This  passage  is  cited  by  Aquila  among  the 
^HaTifrflB  (tf  ftiiiYiftT  He  also  cites  that  famous  passage  of  Demos* 
kaiM,  De  Cor.  p.  288,  (Reiske)  ovk  tlvov  fikv  ravra,  ovk  typayl/a 
^i  o6^  iypayjfa  iikv^  ovc  ivptapivaa  ck,  oi/d*  lirpiaPivva  fikv,  oi/K 
^9ma  ik  BtipaiovQ. 


I 
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modo,  sed  etiam  publicis  prffistdiia 
tantum,  venim  etiam  eiua  potestati, 
publican],  onmem  ItaW  pubem,  cuacta 
arniia  commiBerat,  eui  numiiuam  se  bic  pro 
nisi  causs  sus  confideret,  prteaertim  omaia  audienti,  m4g 
uetuenti,  mnlta  Buapicanti,  noimiilla  credenti.  Magni ' 
eat  coUBcieutin,  judicea,  et  magna  in  utramque  partem, 
neque  timeaut,  qui  nihil  commiaeriut,  et  pcenam  Bcm^ieT  s 
oeuloB  vereari  puteut,  qui  peecarint.  (62.)  Neque  Tero  si 
rations  certa,  causa  Milonis  semper  a  senatu  probsita  t 
Tidebaat  euim  aapientisBimi  bominea  focti  ratiouem,  prasi 
tiam  animi,  '  defbnsioois  coustoutiiun.  An  vera  obliti  eri 
judicea,  reoenti  illo  nuntio  necis  Clodiana,  non  raodo  inii 
coram  Milonis  sermones  et  opinionea,  aed  nonniillorum  etii 
imperitorum  F  Kegabantenm  Somom  esBercditunun.  (61 
'  SJve  enim  illud  auimo  irato  ac  percito  fecisBet,  ut  inwoi 
odio  trucidaret  inimicum,  arbitrabantur,  eum  tantj  mof'"^ 
P.  Clodii  putasse,  ut  aquo  animo  patria  eareret,  quuin  i 
guioo  inimici  esplesaet  odium  euum,  sive  etiam  ilUuB  ca 
patnam  iiberare  voluiaaet,  non  dubitaturum  fortem  tIi 

3uiu,  quum  suo  periculo  aalutem  rei  publicce  attnlisse^ ' 
eret  aequo  animo  legibus,  aecum  auferret  gloriam  semp 
nam,  nobis  hiec  fruenda  relinqueret,  qufs  ipse  seirsf 
Multi  etiam  Gatilinam  atque  *illa  portenta  loquebanl 
"  Erumpet,  occupabit  aliquem  locum,  bellum  patris  Ud 
Miseros  interdum  cives  optime  de  re  publica  meritoa,  in  i 
bua  homines  non  modo  res  prfBclariaainiBs  obliviscmitttr, 
etiam  neforias  auspicantur !  (64-)  Ergo  ilia  falaa  &ta~ 
quie  eerte  vera  eiatitiaBent,  si  MUo  admiaiBset  aliquid, 
Hon  poaact  boneste  vereque  defenders. 


'  Defemno'tu  camlanliaia,  "  The  fimmeu  of  hia  dofaacf^"  : 
unchangii^  colour  and  imdiBmBiyBd  aspects     Sea  Jiulin,  1,  6. 

'  Sive  tRud  .  . .  ul.  "If  he  hiui,  tbxaugh angry  and  eicitod 
ejected  that, — aa  any  foe  would  alaj  bis  enemy." 

*  Ctdtra  legilrai,  i.  e.  would  retire  into  exile,  which  vse  the  piUiidi 
jueot  appointed  for  hia  crime  b;  the  laws. 

*  lUa  partenta.  "  Thoae  monatroua  meo,"  i  e.  anch  u  Cal^>l4 
Lentolus,  £c.  ThuB  Cicero  calls  Pisa  uid  QabinioB,  diw  ni  ft^ 
parlenia,  Or.dePrrni,  Cant.,  1,  3.  UatH.  SchiitK  iatarpreti  ptirltiUif 
jaoTteola  verboram,  auch  as  eramjiel,  (to. 

I  '  Oomcieniia.       "Ttmug^i  canaOTroMiMa  oven  of  en 

^Tiilt."     OonKteniia  U  Vnn  B.b\tt.Vrt6  ot  ftie  uiAi™iiKtft_ 
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A  IV.  Qttid  ?  qiUB  postea  sunt  in  eum  congesta,  qua) 
nvis  etiam  mediocrium  delictoruin  ^  conacientia  percu- 
oit,  ut  sustmuit !  dii  immortales  !  sustinuit  ?  immo  yero 
Dontempsit  ac  pro  nihilo  putavit !  qu»  neque  maximo 
aq  nocens,  neque  innocens,  nisi  fortissimiis  Yir,  negligere 
lisset.  Scutorum,  gladiorum,  frenorum,  pilorumque  etiam 
idtudo  deprehendi  posse  indicabatur;  nullum  in  urbe 
on,  nullum  angiportum  esse  dicebant,  in  quo  non  Miloni 
ducta  esset  domus ;  anna  in  villam  Ocriculanam  deveeta 
svi ;  domus  in  clivo  Capitolino  scutis  referta ;  plena  omnia 
leolorum  ad  urbis  incendia  comparatorum.  Hsbc  non 
kta  solum,  sed  paene  credita,  nee  ante  repudiata  sunt, 
m  qtUBsita.  (65.)  Laudabam  equidem  incredibilem  dili- 
tiam  Cn.  Pompeii ;  sed  dicam,  ut  sentio,  judices.  Nimis 
Ita  coguntur  audire,  neque  aliter  facere  possunt  ii,  quibus 
lacommissa  est  res  publica;  quin  etiam  fucrit  ^audiendus 
A  Incinius  nescio  qui  de  circo  maximo ;  servos  Milonis 
id  86  ebrios  factos  sibi  confesses  esse,  de  interficiendo 
npeio  conjurasse,  dein  postea  se  gladio  percussum  esse  ab 
)  de  illis,  ne  indicaret,  JPompeio  in  hortos  nuntiavit.  Ar- 
Bor  in  primis.  De  amicorum  sententia  rem  dofert  ad  se- 
mn.  Nod.  poteram  in  illius  mei  patriseque  custodis  tanta 
picione  non  metu  exanimari,  sed  mirabar  tamen,  credi 
MP,  confessionem  servorum  audiri,  vulnus  in  latere,  quod 
I  punctum  videretur,  pro  ictu  gladiatoris  ^probari.  (66.) 
rum,  ut  intelligo,  cavebat  magis  Pompeius,  quam  timebat, 
a  ea  solum,  quae  timenda  erant,  sed  omnia  ne  vos  aliquid 
leretis.  Oppugnata  domus  C.  CsBsaris,  clarissimi  et  for- 
ami  viri,  per  multas  noctis  boras  nuntiabatur.  Nemo 
^erat  tarn  eelebri  loco,  nemo  senserat ;  tamen  audiebatur. 


ke,  not  merely  a  siagle  department  of  its  policy,  as  below  we  have 
iet  partes. 

AudieTiduSt  &c.  "  Nay  even  a  sacrificing  priest  must  be  listened 
(who  said)  that  the  slaves  of  Milo/'  &c.  The  passage  is  equal  to 
Itendtu  est  jpopa  Licinius  qui  dicebat  servos.  We  have  already 
ided  to  the  omission  of  such  words  as  dicere,  &c.  (chap.  18,  47.)  A 
able  instance  occurs  in  Livy,  iv.  20  :  qv/um  Aiir/ustum  Ccesarem  se 
HA  in  thorctce  linteo  scripium  legisse  audisseirif  where  dicentcm  is  to 
Ripplied. 

ProbaH.  "  Should  be  believed  to  be  a  gladiator's  home-thrust.** 
toriniis  (F".  L.  xviiL  16)  compares  Lysias  (p.  172,  Reiske)  ;  6  ^*  tig 
ro  PapvdaifJioviac  r/ic£i,  tiffre  ovk  aiax^virai  rpnvfid  ye  dvofidZiov 

-   ■     />'.   :  ■  ■    ■        ■ 


Hoc  Ulodianum  cnmen  timemus,  sea  tuas,  Un.  Jr'on 
enim  jam  appello,  ^  et  ea  voce,  ut  me  exaudire  possii 
tuas,  inquam,  suspiciones  perhorrescimus.  Si  1\ 
times,  si  hunc  de  tua  vita  nefane  aut  nunc  cogi 
molitum  aliquando  aliquid  putas,  si  Italic  delectus, 
nulli  conquisitores  tui  dictitarunt,  si  hsec  arma,  si  Ca; 
cohortes,  si  ^excubiae,  si  vigiliae,  si  'delecta  juvent 
tuum  corpus  domumque  custodit,  contra  Milonis  h 
armata  est,  atque  ilia  omnia  in  hunc  unum  instituta^ 
intenta  sunt,  magna  certe  in  hoc  vis  et  incredibilis 
et  non  unius  viri  vires  atque  opes  indicantur,  "^  si  qu 
hunc  unum  et  praestantissimus  dux  electus  et  tota  ] 
lica  armata  est.     (68.)  Sed  quis  non  intelligit,  cm 


^  Tota  re  pMica  suacepta.  The  goyemment  of  the  whol 
undertaken.  See  aboye,  note  2,  p.  310.  The  old  grammarians 
that  reci^m/M  rogati,  atucipimus  vitro.  Mathise  thinks  autdpen 
genus,  **  to  undertake  in  any  way ;"  recipere,  to  undertake  whi 
requested. 

^  Senator  ifwentus  est.  P.  Comificius. — Ut,  eo  dicente,  Th 
reading  of  GrsBvius  and  Gkraton.  Mathise  retains  the  MS. 
nm,  eo  tacente,  **  Since  the  whole  life  of  such  a  man  and  such 
could  not  convince  Comificius,  unless  the  absolute  fact  in  this 
should  give  its  testimony :  "Moc  Uaqae  opus  ease  viddnUwr  Cot 
res  ipsa  loqueretv/r,  alioqui  propter  vUam  ante  actam  fidea 
habuiaset" 
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i  publiciB  partes  segras  et  labantes,  ut  eas  his  armis  sanares 
oonfirmares,  esse  commissasP  ^Quod  si  locus  Miloni 
toB  esset,  probasset  profecto  tibi  ipsi,  nen^nem  umquam 
■dnem  bomini  cariorem  fuisse  quam  te  sibi ;  nullum  se 
Ifiiam  periculum  pro  tua  dignitate  fiigisse ;  cum  ilia  ipsa 
brrima  peste  se  ssepissime  pro  tua  gloria  contendisse ; 
kmatum  suum  ad  salutem  meam,  quse  tibi  carissima 
net,  consiliis  tuis  gubematum ;  se  a  te  postea  defensum 
periculo  capitis,  adjutum  in  petitione  prsetursB ;  duos  se 
Sere  semper  amicissimos  sperasse,  te  tuo  beneficio,  me 
u  QusB  si  non  probaret,  si  tibi  ita  penitus  inhsBsisset  ista 
'{dcio,  nuUo  ut  eveUi  mode  posset,  si  denique  Italia  a 
DCtii,  urbs  ab  armis  sine  Milonis  clade  numquam  asset 
iqnietura,  n®  "  iste  baud  dubitans  cessisset  patria,  is,  qui 
natus  est  et  ita  consuevit ;  te,  Magne,  tamen  ^"  antesta- 
nr;  quod  nunc  etiam  facit. 

ULVi.  (69.)  Vide,  quam  sit  varia  vitse  commutabilisque 
10,  quam  yaga  Tolubilisque  fortuna,  quantsB^  infidelitates 
unicitiis,  quam  ad  tempus  aptse  simmationes,  quantsB  in 
iioulis  fugSB  proximorum,  quantsB  timiditates.  Erit,  erit 
fed  profecto  tempus  et  illucescet  ille  aliquando  dies,quum  tu, 
ilutaribus,  ut  spero,  rebus  tuis,  sod  lortasse  motu  aliquo 


'  Qrnfd  si  lacfu  Miloni  datus  etaet.  '^Had  an  audience  been  granted 
IBlo/'  which  was  not.  Pompey  did  not  admit  Milo  when  he  came 
t&wB  him  an  explanation. 

"^/irte.  He  points  out  Milo. — Qm  ita  natu»  est.  "  So  disposed  from 
I  Urtit,"  as  below  (chap  37),  ea  mente  nattu  est ;  and  the  Greek  oc 
rw  wifvKi,  Ita  conmevit. — "  And  so  guided  habitually  his  life ;"  ita 
b  ratwnem  imtituit.—'MLA.TH. 

*  AmUgtaretwr.  "  Calls  you  to  bear  testimony ;"  namely,  that  he 
ifl  wished  for  an  audience  in  order  to  remove  your  suspicions. — 
tod  mine  etiam  fectt,  inasmuch  as  he  was  denied  admittance  before. 

*  SaliUaribvs  rebus  tuis,  "  While  your  resources  are  still  protective  " 
taaiXiy  MhUaribtis  is  taken  as  if  it  were  written  salvis.  But  salvtare 
WDB,  ''that  which,  safe  itself,  brings  safety  to  others."  Thus  Math  ^ 
fia  aah/iSf  ut  tua  solus  non  imminwUur  sed  ut  aliis  etiam  et  rei  puhliciP. 
iifOA  c^erre  possint.  MathisD  and  others  refer  the  whole  chapter  to 
i*t  prophetic  power  in  which  Cicero  used  to  boast.  (Cf.  Sext,  21,  47> 
-''bn  kcBC  deniqA  d  me  tum,  tanquam  fata,  in  ipsa  re  gerenda  cane- 
•*ftir.**  See  also  Cat.  iv.  2,  §  3 ;  ii.  §  23.)  Long  experience  in  state 
BB^n  is  wont  to  produce  great  foresight ;  but  such  a  passage  as  this 
?OoW  be  quite  out  of  place  in  addressing  Pompey,  tlien  in  the  zenith 
»  liii  power.  It  seems  more  natural,  then,  to  auppoae  Ui«.\.  \»li\ft  ^VcX^ 
■Hpter  was  added  by  Cicero  at  some  later  period. 
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cominiiniuin  temporum  (qui  quam  crebro  accida 
scire  debemus),  et  amicissimi  beneyolentiam  et 
viri  ma^tudinem  animi  desideres.  (70.)  Quamc 
hoc  credat,  Cn.  Pompeium,  juris  publici,  moris  ma 
denique  publicsB  peritissimum,  quum  senatos  ei  cum 
videret,  ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenH  caperet^ 
Yersiculo  satis  armati  semper  consules  fuerunt,  eti 
armis  datis,  hunc  exercitu,  hunc  delectu  dato,  juc 
spectaturum  fuisse  in  ejus  consiliis  yindicandis,  qui 
ipsa  tolleret  ?  Satis  judicatum  est  a  Pompeio,  s 
ista  conferri  in  MiLonem,  qui  legem  tulit,  qua,  ut  e 
Milonem  absolvi  a  vobis  *  oporteret,  ut  omnes  cc 
liceret.  (71.)  Quod  'in  illo  loco  atque  illis  p 
prsBsidiorum  copiis  circumfusus  sedet,  satis  declan 
terrorem  inferre  vobis  (quid  enim  minus  illo  dign 
cogere,  ut  vos  eiun  condemnetis,  in  quem  anin 
ipse  et  more  majorum  et  suojure  posset?),  sed 
esse,  ut  intelligatis,  contra  hestemam  illam  contion 
vobis,  quod  sentiatis,  libere  judicare. 

XXVII.  (72.)  Nee  vero  me,  judices,  *  Clodianu 
movet,  nee  tam  simi  demens  tamque  vestri  sensu 
atque  expers,  ut  nesciam,  quid  de  morte  Clodii 
De  qua,  si  jam  nollem  ita  diluere  crimen,  ut  dilui,  i 
pune  Miloni  palam  clamare  ac  mentiri  gloriose  lice 
cidi,  occidi,  non  Sp.  Maelium,  qui  annona  levanda 
que  rei  familiaris,  quia  nimis  amplecti  plebem  vid( 
suspicionem  incidit  ^regni  appetendi :  non  Ti.  Q-rac 
'  collegse  magistratum  per  seditionem  abrogavit,  q 


^  Quo  uno  versicvlo.  "  Bv  which  single  sentence."  De  L 
Leges  Titias,  ApvJeias,  Livtas  uno  versicvlo  svhlatcs.  —  8cU 
thus  LrvT,  iv.  53  :  hoc  decreto  consul  armcUus,  Sallust  I 
dassicus  regardmg  the  powers  conferred  by  this  decree. 
per  senattimif  more  Bomano,  magistratui  maxima  permUtiiw 
parare,  belliMn  gerere,  coircere  mqdis  omnibus  socios  atque 
militiceque  imperium  atque  judicium  summv/m  hdbere — Cat.  2! 

'  Oporteretf  liceret.  These  imperfects  refer  to  the  period 
law  was  passed,  and  the  intention  of  the  proposer. 

'  In  illo  locOf  L  e.  the  JErarimm. 

*  Clodianum  crimen,  "  The  charge  arising  from  the 
Clodius." — Mentiri  gloriose.  "And  boastfully  to  state  a  ] 
gloriari,  sed  ita  tU  Tnentiretwr  se  Clodivm  tanquam  pemicic 
consvlto  occidisse.    Math. 

*  Jacturis.    See  Man.  Laio,  %  ^1 . 
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res  impleyerunt  orbem  terrarum  nominis  sui  gloria, 
L  (auderet  enim  dicere,  quum  patriam  periculo  suo 
3t),  cuius  ^nefandum  adultenum  in  pulyinaribus 
mis  nobilissinuB  feminffi  comprehenderunt ;  (73.) 
juB  supplicio  senatus  soUeiunes  religiones  expiandas 
nsuit;  eum,  quern  cum  Rorore  germana  nefarium 
L  feciflse,  L.  Lucullus  juratus,  se,  qusBstionibus  habitia, 
nperisse ;  eum,  qui  civem,  quern  senatus,  quern  po- 
[fOmanus,  quern  omnes  gentes  urbis  ac  vitsB  civiuni 
itorem  judicarant,  servorum  armis  extenninayit ; 
li  regna  dedit,  ademit,  orbem  terrarum,  quibuscum 
lartitus  est ;  eum,  qui,  plurimis  csedibus  in  toro  factis, 
li  virtute  et  gloria  civem  domum  vi  et  armis  compu- 
1,  cui  nihil  umquam  nefas  fuit  nee  in  facinore  nee  in 
;  eum,  qui  sedem  Nympharum  incendit,  ut  memoriani 
Q  recensionis,  tabulis  publicis  impressam,  exstin- 

(74.)  eum  denique,  cui  jam  nulla  lex  erat,  nullum 
LS,  nulli  possessionum  termini ;  qui  non  caLimmia 
aon  injustis  vindiciis  ac  sacramentis  alienos  fundos, 
*is,  exercitu,  signis  inferendis  petebat ;  qui  non  solum 
)   (eos  enim  penitus  contempserat),  sed  hunc  P. 

fortissimum  atque  optimum  civem,  judicem  nos- 
3llere  possessionibus  armis  castrisque  conatus  est ; 
architectis  et  decempedis  villas  multorum  hortosque 
>at;  qui  Janiculo  et  Alpibus  spem  possessionum 
)at  suarum ;  qui,  quiun  ab  equite  Bomano  splendido 
M.  Paconio,  non  impetrasset,  ut  sibi  insulam  *°  in 
:io  venderet,  repente  lintribus  in  eam  insulam  mate- 


appetendd.    "  Of  aiming  at  sovereignty."    Cf.  Phil.  11,  44, 

>.  Casma  et  Mcdvus,  M.  MavlUia  propter  auspidonem  regni 

8wnt  necati. 

ce,     M.  OctaviuB,  who  opposed  the  passing'  of  Qracchus's  laws. 

eposed  from  his  tribunate. — PertctUo  suo.     "  Attended  with 

msel^''  the  same  as  cum  8W>  periculo. 

>dwm.      "  Unnatural,"  "  incestuous,"  from   the  violation  of 

bhe  term  is  stronger  than  nefarium  below.     Cf.  m  PUon.  iv. 

m  homine  in  stupria  inaudiiis  (violation  of  the  mysteries  of 

)ea)  fhrfariiaque  (Fiis  intrigue  with  his  sister)  versato.  Gabaton. 

ma  fenmuB.    "  Not  only  the  vestals,   but  the  most  noble 

!ar»  rtr/wf «,.  &c.     Cneius  Pompey. — Memoriam  puhlicam,  &c. 

lie  record  of  the  censure  passed  upon  him,  engraven  on  the 

jrda." 

ou  PrUio.    Now  Zoffo  di  Caatiglione,    Orkll. — Atque  ortna* 

P  2 


hominem  inihi  conjimctum  fidissima  gratia,  abser 
possessione  fundi  dejecit ;  qui  parietem  sic  per  vea 
^  sororis  instituit  ducere,  sic  agere  fundamenta,  ut 
non  modo  vesfcibulo  privaret,  sed  onmi  aditu  et  limir 
XXVIII.  (7G.)  2  QuAMQUAM  hsec  quidera  jam  td 
videbantur,  etsi  aequabiliter  in  rem  publicam,  in  privi 
longinquos,  ia  propinquos,  in  alienos,  in  suos  irnieb 
nescio  quomodo  jam  usu  obduruerat  et  percalluerat 
incredibilis  patientia.  Quae  vero  aderant  jam  et  ii 
bant,  quonam  modo  ea  aut  depellere  potuissetis  au 
Imperium  ille  si  nactus  esset,  omitto  socios,  exteras  n 
reges,  tetrarchas ;  vota  enim  faceretis,  ut  in  eos  se 
immitteret  quam  in  vestras  possessiones,  vestra  tec 
traa  pecunias  ;  pecunias  dico  ?  a  liberis,  mediusfidi 
conjugibus  vestris  numquam  ille  eflfrenatas  suaa  Ubid 
hibuisset.  Fingi  haec  putatis,  qusB  patent,  qusB  no 
omnibus,  *  quae  tenentur  ?  servorum  exercitus  ilium 
conscripturum  fuisse,  per  quos  totam  rem  publicam 
privatas  omnium  possideret  ?  (77.)  Quamobrem,  si 
turn  gladium  tenens  clamaret  T.  Annius  :  "  Adeste, 
atque  audite,  cives  ;  P.  Clodium  interfeci ;  ejus  furon 
nullis  jam  legibus,  nullis  judiciis  frenare  poteramus,  h 

Usually  rendered,  "tools;"  but  this  was  a  forcible  occupatioo 
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bac  dextera  a  cervicibus  vestris  reppuli,  per  me  ut  unum, 
,  aeqnitas,  leges,  libertas,  *  pudor,  ^  pudicitia  in  civitate 
iierent,"  esset  vero  timendum,  quonam  modo  id  ferret 
tas!  Nunc  enim  quia  est,  qiii  non  probetP  qui  non 
let  P  qui  non  unum  post  hominum  memoriam  T.  Anniuiu 
imum  rei  publicsB  profuisse,  maxima  Iffititia  populum 
oanum,  cunctam  Italiam,  nationes  omnes  affecisso  et 
t  et  sentiat?  Non  queo,  vetera  ilia  populi  Bomaui 
iia  quanta  fuerint,  judicare.  Multas  tamen  jam  sumimo- 
imperatorum  clarissimas  victorias  ffitas  nostra  vidit, 
nun  nulla  neque  tarn  diutumam  attulit  Isetitiam  nee 
am*  (78.)  Mandate  hoc  memoriae,  judices.  Spero  multa 
liberosque  vestros  in  re  publica  bona  esse  vismros ;  in  iis 
olis  ita  semper  existimabitis,  vivo  P.  Clodio  nihil  eorum 
visuros  fuisse.  In  spem  maximam  et,  qucmadmodum 
ido,  verissimam  sumus  adducti,  hunc  ipsum  annum,  hoc 
smnmo  viro  consule^  compressa  hominum  licentia,  cupi- 
dbus  £ractis,  legibus  et  judiciis  constitutis,  salutarem 
»ti  fore.  Num  quis  est  igitur  tam  demens,  qui  hoc,  P. 
lio  vivo,  eontingere  potuisse  arbitretur  ?  Quid  ?  ea,  quae 
itis,  privata  atque  vestra,  dominante  homine  furioso,  quod 
perpetuae  possession!  s  habere  potuissent  ? 
■XTX.  Non  timeo,  judices,  ne  odio  mearum  inimicitia- 
inflammatus  libentius  haec  in  ilium  evomere  videar  quani 
U8.  Etenim  etsi  praecipuum  esse  debebat,  tamen  ita 
munis  erat  omnium  ille  hostis,  ut  in  communi  odio  7  paene 
alitor  versaretur  odium  meuin.  Non  potest  dici  satis, 
iogitari  quidem,  quantum  iji  illo  sceleris,  quantum  exitii 
it.  (79.)  Quin  sic  attendite,  judices.  Nempe  haec  est 
stio  de  interitu  P.  Clodii.  Pingite  animis  (liberae  sunt 
a  nostrae  cogitationes  et,  quae  volunt,  sic  intuentur,  ^  ut 


8  manifest^  it  is  said  patere;  when  proofs  are  brought  for\^'ard, 

V    Qarat. 

Pfidor,     "  Respect,'*  aihiiiq.    The  proper  fear  which  prevents  the 

oiBsion  of  evil 

^vdicUia  is  personal  "  chastity.'* 

f*«w  CBqucMter.     "  Was  only  on  a  par  with  that  of  others,"  i  e. 

latred  was  only  equal  to  that  which  others  felt,  was  not  more 

Bt — Exitii,     "  Powers  of  ill ;"  powers  to  do  injury  to  others. 

7t  ea  eemimua,  quce  videmus.     ''As  we  perceive,   those  things 

li  we  see.** — Yidemus  ea  quce  forte  ocvlie  ohjioiefUiir,  cemimus,  quum 

tdmn  totum,  ted  partes  etiam  distmcte  percipimus.**    Math.    Ci. 

.  i  20,  46  :  not  ne  wunc  gmdem  ocuUe  cemimuty  qwE  wdemus. 
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ea  ceminiTis,  qoft  yidemus),^  fingite  igitop  oogpMaato  iiiftt 
ginem  hujns  condicioms  men,  si  possim  effioen^  ufc  Ifilfliiiii 
absolvatis,  sed  ita,  si  P.  ClodxnB  zevixerit*  Quid  tnlbi^Bki* 
muistis  ?  Quonam  modo  flle  tos  yiTom  lAoeral^  ^^ 
mortuus  inaBi  oogitatione  pereuBsit  P  Quid  P  n  que  Ok 
Pompeius,  qui  ea  yirtote  ac  fortima  est,  ufe  ea  ^otaeril  mm* 
per,  qiuB  nemo  prsBter  iUum,  n  is*  nupimn,  pcitiiiweli  mk 
quffistionem  de  morto  P.  OLodii  lene  sot.  ipmm  ab  ~*~^ 
excitare,  utnim  putatiB  potiua  £Eusfciinmi  fbuHeP  1 
propter  amicitiam  yeUet  ilium  ab  inftfria  evooan^  P^^^ 
rem  publicam  non  fedaaet.  Ejua  igitnr  morfcia  ledetu  moKt^ 
cujus  vitam  si  putetia  pervoa  restitd  poaaa,  iiolifci%  at  ^ 
ejus  nece  lata  qusBsiao  est,  qui  ai  eaoera  hm 
posset,  lata  lex  numquam  esset.  Higiia  eirgo  *  ii 
esset,  in  confitendo  ab  iiane  poenam  timficefiy  qiioa 
visset  ?  (80.)  Graoi  homines  deorom  honafea  trihniifc 
viris,  qui  tjrannps  neoayerunt.  Qua  effo  ^  ~  ~ 
quffi  aliis  in  urbibua  Qrmda  f  ^  quaa  rea  UTinaa  talibaa 
stitutas  viris?  quos  oantusP  qu»  canninaP  Brtqpa* 
immortalitatis  et  religionem  et  memoviam  oonaeoaAM 
Yos  tanti  conseryatorem  populi,  tanti  aoeleria  ulknem 
modo  honoribus  nuUis  afficietis,  sed  etiam  ad  suppliciumiqi 
patiemini  P  Confiteretur,  confiteretur,  inquam,  si  fecM 
et  magno  animo  et  libente,  fecisse  se  libertatis  ommmi 
causa,  quod  esset  ei  non  confitendum  modo,  yemm  etifli 
praedicandum. 

XXX.  (81.)  Etenim,  si  id  non  negat,  ex  quo  nihil  petS) 
nisi  ut  ignoscatur,  dubitaret^d  fateri,  ex  quo  etiam  pnunift 
laudis  essent  petenda  P  nisi  vero  gratius  putat  esse  yotns,  aa 


^  Fingite  igitv/r.  *^  Imagine  then.^  Tgiiwr  recalls  ub  to  frhaX  vnr 
ceded  the  parenthesis. — Utrum  putatis.  "  Which  of  the  two  wovlaht 
execute."    Hermann  erroneously  supposed  utrwn=an. 

'^  Interfector  qui  esset.  "  Any  one  who  slew  him,**  A  aenenl  «• 
pression.  Gkuraton  reads  n  utety  i.  e.  Milo ;  but  Milo  ahwayaflkai^ 
ledged  he  had  put  Clodius  to  death. 

^  Quaa  res  divinas,  &c.  There  is  still  extant  ft  famous  eriXmi'  {> 
honour  of  Aristogeiton;  iv  fivprov  xXadi  rb  Ki^OQ  0op^(r«#,  fta  DSMOlSf 
Traparrp.  431,  16 ;  oOc  v6fitp  duL  rdg  eitepyiffiat^&Qvvripliay  f(c  ifhi^ 
airacri  roic  upolf,  kiri  rats  BveriaiQ  avovdutv  Kai  KpaHiprnv  nmtMk 
Tren-oitjaOt,  Kai  fdin  /cat  rifidre  iKi(TOv  toXq  ^ptam  kcU  roig  0<imc< 

*  Ad  religionem,.  "To  Telig^ous  worship,"  ut  rdigiMe  wtorty** 
Immortcditatis  religio.  "  "Wotafep  dxia  Vi  \sim.Qn^j^^('  i. «.  to  b«^ 
of  immortal  nature,  sciL  IHis.    l&^ta. 
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;  qaam  vestri  defensorem  fuisse;  ^qumn  pnesertim 
fessione,  si  grati  esse  velletis,  honores  assequeretur 
los;  si  factum  vobis  non  probaretnr  (quamquam 
at  salus  sua  cuiquam  non  probari  ?)  *  sed  tamen  si 
itissmd  viri  yirtus  civibus  grata  cecidisset,  magno 
•nstantique  cederet  ex  ingrata  civitate.  Nam  quid 
ratiuSy  quam  IsBtari  ceteros,  lugere  eum  solum,  prop- 
L  oeteri  Iffitarentur  ?  (82.)  Quamquam  boc  animo 
imnes  fuimus  in  patri®  proditoribus  opprimendis, 
am  nostra  futura  esset  gloria,  ^  periculum  quoque  et 
nostram  putaremus.  Nam  *qu8B  mibi  ipsi  tribu- 
\  esset,  quum  tantum  in  consulatu  meo  pro  vobis  ac 
)stris  ausus  essem,  si  id,  quum  conabar,  sine  maj- 
cationibus  meis  me  esse  ausurum  arbitrarer  ?  Quib 
seleratum  ac  pemiciosum  civem  occidere  non  aude- 
3riculum  non  timeret?  Proposita  invidia,  morte, 
i  nihilo  segnius  rem  publicam  defendit,  is  vir  vere 
I  est.  PopuH  grati  est,  prjemiis  afficere  bene  meritos 
iblica  dyes,  viri  fortis,  ne  suppliciis  quidem  moveri, 
r  fecisse  poeniteat.  (83.)  Quamobrem  uteretur  eadem 
ne  T.  Annius,  qua  Ahala,  qua  Nasica,  qua  Opimius, 
Lus,  qua  nosmet  ipsi,  et,  si  grata  res  publica  esset, 
',  si  ingrata,  tamen  in  gravi  fortuna  conscientia  sua 

• 

[.  Sed  hujus  beneficii  gratiam,  judices,  fortuna 
omani  et  vestra  felicitas  et  di  immortales  sibi  de- 
ant.  Nee  vero  quisquam  aliter  arbitrari  potest, 
nullam  'vim  esse  ducit  numenve  divinum,  quern 
aperii  nostri  magnitudo  neque  sol  ille  nee  c»li  sig- 


prcaeriim,  &c.  "  Unless,  forsooth,  he  thinks  it  more  grateful 
lat  he  has  been  the  defender  of  his  own  life,  than  that  he  ha» 
lefender  of  your  order,"  (which  is  absurd),  and  gladly  would 
tfock  an  a4:t,  especially,  since  by  his  so  confessing  it»  &e. 
tm  prcesertim  a  sentence  is  implied :  hcec  meat  »&rUentia,  gratissi- 
I  putat  esse,  se  vestri  capitis  defensorem  fuisse,  idque  W>enter 
if  qmm,  prcBsertinif  &c.  Math. 
men  si.     "  Yet  still  if." 

dwm  qiioque.     Cf.  Herod,  vii  50.     MiyaXa  vpTiyfiara  fityd- 
bvoiTi  IdlXct  KaraipUftQai.    Gabaton. 

nihi  ipsi — esset.     "  What  praise  should  have  been  given  to 
\d  I  thought !"  &c. 

-nwnen/ve  divin/um.     "No  heavenly  power  or  government." 
3.  have  majestaiem  for  vmi. 


i 
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norumque  motus  nee  vicissitudines  rerum  atx^ue  ordiQei 
movent  neque,  id  qnod  maximum  est,  majorum  sapientn, 
qui  sacra,  qui  ca^rimonias,  qui  auspicia  et  ipsi  sanctisntt 
coluerunt  et  nobis,  suis  posteris,  prodiderunt.  (84.)  *H 
est  profecto  ilia  vis ;  neque  in  his  corporibus  atque  in  bie 
imbecillitate  nostra  inest  quiddam,  quod  vigeat  et  sentiaiflt 
lion  inest  in  hoc  tanto  naturae  tarn  prsBclaro  moto.  Mb 
forte  idcirco  non  putant,  quia  *  non  apparet  nee  cemitar; 
proinde  quasi  nostram  ipsam  mentem,  qua  sapimus,  qnt 
])rovidemus,  qua  hsec  ipsa  agimus  ac  dicimus,  videre  nk 
])lane,  quails  aut  ubi  sit,  sentire  possimus.  Ea  vis  igitor 
ipsa,  qu»  sajpe  incredibiles  huic  urbi  felicitates  atque  opa 
attulit,  illam  pemiciem  exstinxit  ac  sustulit,  cui  primiM 
*  mentem  injecit,  ut  vi  irritare  ferroque  lacessere  foiiaaamnm 
virum  auderet  vincoreturque  ab  eo,  quern  si  vicisset,  hihi- 
turus  esset  impunitatem  et  licentiam  sempitemam.  (86.) 
Non  est  humane  consilio,  ne  mediocri  quidem,  judioes,  deo- 
rum  immortalium  cura  res  ilia  perfecta.  £ieligiones  mehw* 
cule  ipsae,  quae  illam  beluam  cadere  viderunt,  *  commo?ia» 
se  videntur  et  jus  in  illo  suum  retinuisse.  Vos  enim  j&n^ 
Albani  tumuli  atque  luci,  vos,  inquam,  implore  atque  tesfcor, 
vosque  Albanorum  obrutsB  arae,  sacrorum  populi  Bomam 
sociae  ct  aequales,  quas  ille,  praeceps  amentia,  caesis  prostnr 
tirique  sanctissimis  lucis,  substructionum  insanis  molibus 
oppresserat ;  vestrao  tuin,  [arae,]  vestrae  religiones  vigiienint, 
vostra  vis  valuit,  quam  ille  omni  scelere  poUuerat,  tuque  ei 
tuo  edito  monte,  Latiaris  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  laciu. 
iiemora  finesque  saepe  omni  nefario  stupro  et  scelere  macu- 
larat,  aliquaudo  ad  cum  poeniendum  oculos  aperuisti ;  vobis 


^  Est  J  est,  &c.  "There  exists,  there  does  exist  undoubtedly  dut 
power,  and  there  cannot  exist  in  these  our  mortjil  frames,  and  this  our 
weakness  a  something  which  lives  and  feels,  while  it  does  not  exlit  in, 
&c.  The  argument  is,  in  our  weak  bodies  a  living  principle  exi8t3,  ani 
tlierefore  must  exist  in  the  wondrous  movement  of  nature.  Cf.  <^ 
J'hfo,  1.  Non  et  suiit  in  sphcti'a  maximi  orbcs,  et  hi  non  medii  ii^^^j, 
dividuTUuTj  which  is  the  same  as  in  sphcera  sunt  maximi  orhes,  et  hi  mtdu 
inter  se  dividuntur.     Math. 

^  Non  apparet  nee  ccrnitur.     Cic.    Tuac.   i.  2,  51.     Bishop  Butlfl". 
Anal.  p.  1,  ch.  1. 

Mentem  injecit  ut — auderet  vincereturque.     '*  To  the  student  tlw 
seems  a  slip,  but  to  an  auditor,  such  an  expression  would  escape  notice 
in  delivery."   Math.     To  t\ie  ^ormeT  \t  «.^Vears  absurd  to  say,  m^»'«» 
*njecit  ut  vinceretwr.     "Wkat  Cicero  I£le'^Ai'&\a^^3l^•^\t^\^iX^'5^^c»R^^^ 
daring,  whence  it  resulted,  t\ia.t  V^e  ^o>3\^\i^  N^ia\.Q^-v^^^ 
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Ifl^  Tobifi  vestiro  in  conspectu  sene,  sed  justa^  tameii  et 
ebite  poensB  solutsB  sunt.  (86.)  Nisi  forte  hoe  etiam  casu 
Ktmn  esse  dicemus,  ut  ante  ipsum  sacrarium  Bonse  Dead, 
nod  est  in  fundo  T.  Sestii  G-alli,  in  primis  honesti  et  ornati 
okdescentis,  ante  ipsam,  inquam,  Bonam  Deam,  quum  pro*- 
ani  commisisset,  primum  illud  vulnus  *acciperet,  quo  teterri- 
lam  mortem  obu*et,  ut  non  absolutus  iudicio  illo  nefario 
ideretar,  sed  ad  banc  insignem  pcenam  reserratus. 

XXXII.  Nbo  vero  non  eadem  ira  deorum  banc  ejus 
Iftellitibus  injecit  amentiam,  ut  sine  imaginibus,  sine  cantu 
sqae  ludis,  sine  exsequiis,  sine  lamentis,  sine  laudationibiis, 
ne  fiinere,  oblitus  cruore  et  luto,  spoliatus  illius  supremi 
iei  celebritate,  cui  cedere  etiam  inimici  solent,  ambureretur 
JgectoB.  Non  fuisse  credo  fas,  clarissimorum  virorum 
nuas  illi  teterrimo  parricid®  aliquid  decoris  afferre,  neque 
Do  in  loco  potius  mortem  ejus  lacerari,  quam  in  quo  essot 
Ifai  damnata. 

(87.)  Dura^  medius  fidius,  mibi  jam  fortuna  populi  Eomani 
i  cmdelis  videbatur,  quae  tot  annos  ilium  in  banc  rem 
nblicam  insultare  pateretur.  Polluerat  stupro  sanctissimas 
DUgiones,  senatus  gravissima  •  decreta  perfregferat,  pecunia 
8  a  jndicibus  palam  redemerat, '  vexarat  in  tribunatu  sena- 
nm,  omnium  ordinum  consensu  pro  salute  rei  publicae  gesta 
eseiderat,  me  patria  expulerat,  bona  diripuerat,  domum 
Dcenderat,  liberos,  conjugem  meam  vexarat,  Cn.  Pompeio 
ifi&rium  bellimi  indixerat,  magistratuum  privatorumque 
•des  effecerat,  domum  mei  fratris  incenderat,  vastarat 
Sianriam,  multos   sedibus   ac  fortunis  ejecerat ;  instabat, 


*  Oommovitse  8e.  "  To  have  roused  themselves  to  action."  In  hit* 
■n  they  have  hroken  their  usual  tranquillity,  and  excited  themselves 
0  punish  him. — Eetinuisse.  "  And  to  have  maintained  their  right  in 
n&iBhing  Imn." — In  iUo.    SciL  pwniendo. 

'  Acce^perit.  Some  read  acciperet.  "But  the  Latin  writers,  after  the 
|«fect  use  ut  with  the  perfect  subjunctive  when  the  second  action  coin- 
"iee  in  time  with  the  first.  They  use  the  imperfect,  when  the  second 
«taon  extends  over  a  longer  time  than  the  first."     Math. 

Decreta  perfregercU.  Above,  chap.  v.  Potestas  decernendi  erepfa  t 
'^(rt*.  {Att.  1,  8.  3p.  vii.  8.)  Pecwiia  ae  redemerat.  Cf.  Atf.  1,  16. 
"  Senatum  vexarat.  Sext.  7.  Bona  vexarat.  Sext.  xxiv.  54.  Vexa- 
*iir  uxor  mea,  liberi  ad  necem  qucer^antur  ....  bona  deripiebaniwrj 
^lue  ad  conavles  deferdtamtur.  Pro  Dom.  xxiv.  62.  CoZimiitmb  maitrwirccE 
5  adibut  meis,  inspectaiUe  populo  Romano,  ad  soccrawa  ccyovuAiU  "j^w^Va- 
nfur. 
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urgebat ;  ^  capere  ejus  amentiam  civitas ;  Italia,  ] 
regna  non  poterant ;  ^  incidebantur  jam  domi  legef 
servis  nostns  addicerent ;  nihil  erat  cujusquam,  qu( 
ille  adamasset,.  quod  non  hoc  anno  suum  fore  puta 
Obstabat  ejus  cogitationibus  nemo  prsBter  Milonei 
ipsum,  qui  poterat  obstare,  novo  reditu  in  grat 
diyinctum  arbitrabatur ;  CsBsaris  potentiam  suam 
bat ;  bonorum  animos  in  meo  casu  contempserat ;  ] 
urgebat. 

XXXIII.  Hio  dii  immortales,  ut  supra  dixi 
illi  perdito  ac  furioso  dederunt,  ut  huic  facerel 
Aliter  perire  pestis  ilia  non  potuit;  numquam 
publica  suo  jure  esset  ulta.  Senatus,  credo,  pr«et< 
*circum8cripsis8et.  Ne  quum  solebat  quidem  id  ' 
privato  eodem  hoc,  aliquid  profecerat.  (89.)  Ar 
in  prffitore  coercendo  tbrtes  fuissent  ?  Pnmun 
occiso,  habuisset  ^  suos  consules ;  deinde  quis  in  e 
consul  fortis  esset,  per  quern  taribunum^  virtu 
sularem  crudelissime  vexatam  esse  meminisset  ? 
sisset  omnia,  possideret,  teneret ;  lege  nova,  quBB  ei 
apud  eum  cum  reliquis  legibus  Clodianis,  servoi 
8  libertos  suos  fecisset.  Postremo,  nisi  eum  dii  ii 
in  eam  mentem  impulissent,  ut  homo  effeminatu 
mum  virum  conaretur  occidere,  hodie  rem  pubUca: 

^  Cohere  ejus  amentiam,  Diocosth.  PhiL  m.  p.  118.  Ovi 
ov9'  tf  papfiapoQ  rr^v  irXiovt^iap  xwpeT  TavOpufTrov.    Math. 

*  Incidebantw  leges  domi.  Alluding  to  the  proposal  of 
give  the  Libertini  the  right  of  voting  in  the  covmiry  tribes,  a 
the  four  city  tribes. 

■  Ipsvm  tUvm.  SciL  Pompey,  whose  favour  he  had  no^ 
See  above,  chap.  viii.  In  fact,  Caesar  and  Pompey  both  f& 
dius,  they  intended  him  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  ar 

*  Circvmscripsisset,  "  Limited  his  authority."  See  PhU.  '. 
Circum^scriptva  a  senatu  AntoniuSf  in  which  passage,  becauS' 
precedes,  Mathiaa  supposes  that  circum^scriJbere  tribunum 
take  from  him  the  power  of  giving  a  veto."  Cicero  in  his  le 
vii.  9,  mentions  different  methods  of  curbing  a  tribune.  "It 
plehis  &c^o.  circmnscriptuSf  ami  subUUuSf  (as  Octavius  by 
aMt  expulsus  sii. 

*  Facere.  "  To  attempt  that."  Scil.  To  curb  him.  Ma 
tuates  ne  qy/wm  solebat  id  facerey  in  privato  eodem  hoc  aliquic 
because  he  never  heard  of  circumscribere  privatum,  but  th 
remove  the  difficulty.  We  should  take  circv/mscribere  in 
sense  of  "  curbing,"  "  restraining,"  without  reference  to  its  ] 
in  a  tribune's  case. 
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beretiB.  (90»)  An  ille  prsetor,  ille  vero  consul,  si  iiiodo 
» templa  atque  ipsa  moeiiia  store  eo  tIvo  tamdiu  et  eonsu- 
nun  gus  exspectare  potuissent,  ille  denique  vivua  iiiali 
bil  fedsaety  qui  mortuus,  uno  ex  suis  satellitibus  [Sex. 
odio]  duce,  curiam  incenderit  P  Quo  quid  miserius,  quid 
Brbios,  quid  luctuosius  yidimusp  Templum  sanctitatis, 
iplitudinia,  mentis,  consilii  publici,  9  caput  urbis,  araiii 
norum,  ^  portum  omnium  gentium,  sedem  ab  universo 
j^ulo  conoessam  imi  ordini,  inflammari,  ezscindi,  fuiies- 
n  ?  neque  id  fieri  a  multitudine  imperita,  quamquam  esset 
jemm  id  ipsum,  sed  ab  uno  P  Qui  quum  tantum  ausus 
i  "  ustor  pro  mortuo,  quid  signifer  pro  vivo  non  esset 
sm?  In  curiam  potissimum  abjecit,  ut  eam  mortuus  in- 
nderet,  quam  vivus  everterat.  (91.)  Et  suut,  qui  de  via 
ppia  querantur,  taceant  de  curia  P  et  qui  ab  eo  spirante 
nun  putent  potuisse  defendi,  cujus  non  restiterit  cadaveri 
liaf  Excitate,  ezcitate  ipsum,  si  potestis,  a  mortuis. 
rmgetis  impetum  vivi,  cujus  vix  sustinetis  ^'furias  inse- 
ihi  p  Nisi  vero  sustinuistis  eos,  qui  cum  facibus  ad  curiam 
iieurrerunt,  "  cum  faldbus  ad  Castoris,  cum  gladiis  toto 
n>  Yolitanint.  Csedi  vidistis  populum  Eomanum,  con- 
mem  gladiis  disturbari,  quum  audiretur  silentio  M.  Ca^lius, 
ibanuB  plebis,  vir  et  in  re  publica  fortissimus  et  iii  sus- 
^  causa  firmissimus  et  bonorum  voluntati  et  auctoritati 


'  SdOi  contulet,     "  Coneals  of  his   own  party."     "  Sibi  faventa  et 

^dietot.'* — Manut. 

'  Virtutem  conmdarem.    "The  essence  of  consular  merit."     Cicero 

course  speaks  of  himself. 

'  IAbert08  tuo».     Sell.    By  conferring  such  privileges  (see  note  2, 

ge  822),  he  wonld  have  made  them  his  own  creatures. 

Cogpivd  wbis,  "  The  head  of  the  city,"  as  the  seat  of  intelligence 
d  viiidom.  Some  for  wbia  haye  orbit,  which  is  not  true  in  the  firnt 
Uie^  and  moreover,  Cicero  never  uses  orbit  for  the  world  without  the 
dition  of  terrarum  or  terrce.  The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  first 
td  orbia==mundiu,  and  then  the  later  prose  writers  followed  their 
HDple. — ^Math. 

^  Portum,  "  The  haven."  Cf.  de  Off.  11,  8, 26.  jRegtm,  popuhrum, 
tioHum  portui  er(U  et  refugium  senatus. — Fwnettari.  Scil.  By  the 
ad  hody  being  placed  and  burned  there. 

"  £^«tor.     "  Ustores  humile,  sordidum,  ac  contemptum  genus  hominum 
wL     Argianentatiir  igitv/r  a  minori  ad  majvs.     Si  ustor  tantum 
(hA,  qwMttum  signifer  a/iuTis  esset.' — 'Math. 
"  Furiat,     **  His  demon  spirit,"  iLkduropaQ,  plural  for  singular. 
*  Own,  ffdetbus.   The  falx  was  a  formidable  weapon,  \H*ith  a  large 
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Benatus  deditus  et  in  hac  Milonis  sive  inyidia  au 
singulari  divina  et  incredibili  fide. 

XXXIV.  (92.)  Sej)  jam  satis  multa  de  cau 
causam  etiam  nimis  fortasse  multa.  Quid  resta 
orem  obtesterque  vos,  judices,  ut  eam  misericoi 
buatis  fortissimo  yiro,  quam  ipse  non  implorat,  eg 
repugnante  hoc,  et  imploro  et  exposco  ?  If  olite,  si 
omnium  fletu  nullam  lacrimam  adspexistis  Miloi 
tum  semper  eundem,  si  vocem,  si  orationem  stabile 
mutatam  videtis,  hoc  minus  ei  parcere.  Haud 
multo  etiam  sit  adjuvandus  magis.  Etenim  si  ' 
toriis  pugnis  et  in  infimi  generis  hominum  condici 
fortuna  timidos  atque  supplices  et,  ut  vivere  lio 
crantes  etiam  odisse  solemus,  fortes  et  animosos  et 
ipsoa  morti  offerentes  servare  cupimus,  eorumque  i 
miseret,  qui  nostram  misericordiam  non  requiru 
qui  illam  efflagitant,  quanto  hoc  magis  in  fortissin 
&cere  debemus  P  (93.)  Me  quidem,  judices,  exa; 
interimunt  has  voces  Milonis,  quas  audio  assidue 
intersum  quotidie.  "  Valeant,  inquit,  valeant  c 
sint  incolumes,  sint  florentes,  sint  beati;  stet 
prsBclara  ^mihique  patria  carissima,  quoquo  n: 
merita  de  me;  tranquilla  re  publica  mei  cives 
mihi  cum  illis  non  licet)  sine  me  ipsi,  sed  per  i 
perfruantur ;  ego  cedam  atque  abibo ;  si  mihi 
publica  frui  non  licuerit,  at  carebo  mala,  et  quai 
tetigero  bene  moratam  et  liberam  civitatem,  in  ea 
cam.      (94.)    O  frustra,  inquit,  mei  suscepti  lal 


iron  hook  at  top,  used  in  sieges  to  tear  down  the  battleme 
defenders.  These  followers  of  Clodius  wished  to  break  opeE 
of  Caetor  to  get  the  arms  stored  there,  (Ebnesti,)  or  rather 
the  money  which  was  deposited  there  for  safety.  Falces  a 
among  the  weapons  sent  by  Lentulus  to  Catiline.     (Sall.  v. 

*  Etiam  repugnante,       Matthiaa  cites  Plutarch,    Cic.   Zl 
ivBaptrCjg  Kai  dvdptiuQ  TrapiffraaOai  rt^  dydvi  cat  KOfirjv 
fxeraPaXeiv  iffOtjra  <pai&v  aTra^iuKxai'  oirtp  ovx  ijKi(rra  doKt 
avr^  yivitrOai  rfJQ  KaraSiKTjQ. 

'  In  gladiatoriia  pv^nia.  "  In  the  case  of  gladiators'  coml 
tU  in  P.  Comdio  causa  ipsius  probetur.  {Balb.  3.)  In  ar 
quasi  rete  texunt.     De  N.  D.  11,  48,  123. 

*  Mikique  patriam  cariseimam.  Although  Milo  was  boi 
vium,  he  speaks  as  being  a  citizen  and  in  office  at  Rome.  Cf. 
11, 2,  5.  Nos  et  eam  patriam  dicinvus,  uhi  natiy  et  iUam  qua  ac 

*  jle  tenatui  deditsem,    "When  I  devoted  myself  to  t 
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pes  fidlflceB !  O  cogitationes  inancs  mete !  Ego,  quum 
nbnnuB  plebis,  re  publica  oppressa,  ^  me  ponatui  dedidsdn, 
Qem  exstdnctum  acceperam,  equitibus  Komanis,  quorum 
ires  erant  debiles,  bonis  viris,  qui  omnem  auctoritateni 
lodianis  armis  abjecerant,  mihi  umquam  bonorum  prcTisi- 
ium  defuturam  putarem  ?  ego,  quum  te  (mecimi  euiin 
spiflsime  loquitur)  jftitrisB  redidissem,  mihi  putarem  iu 
ttna  non  faturum  locum  ?  Ubi  nunc  senatus  est,  quern 
cuti  BumuB  ?  ubi  equites  Eomani  illi,  illi,  inquit,  tui  P  ubi 
odia  municipiorum  r  ubi  Italiie  voces  P  ubi  denique  tiia 
a^  M.  Tulli,  qu»  plurimis  fuit  auxilio,  vox  atque  defensio  ? 
ihine  ea  soli,  qui  pro  te  toties  morti  me  obtuli,  nihil  potest 
)itnlari?" 

XXXV.  (95.)  Neo  vero  baec,  judices,  ut  ego  nunc,  flena, 
id  hoc  eodem  loquitur  vultu,  quo  videtis.  Negat  enim  se, 
oegat,  ingratis  civibus  fecisse,  qusB  fecerit ;  timidis  et  omnia 
ancola  circumBpicientibus  non  negat.  Plebem  et  infimam 
raltitadinem,  qw  F.  Clodio  duce  fortunis  vestris  immine- 
it,  earn,  quo  tutior  esset  vestra  vita,  se  fecisse  commemorat, 
t  non  modo  virtute  flecteret,  sed  etiam  ^  tribus  suis  patri- 
Kniis  deleniret;  nee  timet,  ne,  qutun  plebem  muneribus 
hcarit,  vos  non  conciliarit  meritis  in  rem  publicam  singu- 
iribuB.  Senatus  erga  se  benevolentiam  temporibus  his  ipsis 
■pe  ease  perspectam,  vestras  vero  et  vestrorum  7  ordinum 
leennationeB,  studia,  sermones,  quemcunquo  cursum  fortuna 
Iflderit,  secum  se  ^ablaturum  esse  dicit.  (96.)  Meniiuit 
tiain,  9  vocem  sibi  prseconis  modo  defuisse,  quam  minime 
68iderarit,  populi  vero  cunctis  sufFragiis,  quod  unum  eupi- 

We  w  alictU,  =  alicm  gratum  esse  laborare  omni  obaequii  (^fficiique 
^mre." — Ernest. 

*  N^fOt  ingratis  civilus,  i.  e.  he  denies  that  his  countrymen  are 
Dgnt^ol  even  though  they  condemn  him,  and  assigns,  as  a  reason  for 
Uir  hostility  their  timidity,  and  excessive  caution 

*  Tribus  patrimoniis.  Firstly,  by  his  natural  inheritance  from  the 
^s^MSi  gens,  next  by  that  which  he  inherited  from  Annius  by  whom 
•  vas  adopted,  and  thirdly  by  his  property  derived  from  his  mother. 
kBCOnns.  Cicero  complains  of  Mile's  extravagant  prodigality,  in 
hmt.  Frat,  ill  9. 

'  Ordmum.  For,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  judges  were  selected 
torn  three  distinct  ranks. 

*  AUaiwrwn  secum,     "  Will  bear  with  him,'*  L  e.  will  ever  remember. 
'  Vocem  prcBConiSf  &c     When  the  comitia  was  over,  the  herald  pro- 

^bned  the  successful  candidate,  but  the  elections  in  which  Milo 
■M  candidate  were  frequently  interruped  and  broken  up,  by  the 
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erit,  se  consulem  declaratum ;  nunc  deniqne,  fid  ^  h 
contra  se  sint  futura,  sibi  facinoris  Buspicionem,  ] 
crimen  obstare.  Addit  hsBC,  qusB  certe  vera  Bunt, 
sapientes  yiros  non  tarn  prsBmia  sequi  solere  recte 
quam  ipsa  recte  facta;  se  nihil  in  vita  nisi  prsBC 
jj^sse,  si  quidem  nihil  sit  prsestabilius  yiro,  quam 
patriam  liberare ;  beatos  esse,  quibus  ea  res  ^  honor 
sois  civibus,  (97.)  nee  tamen  eos  miseros,  qui  benef 
8U0S  vicerint;  sed  tamen  ex  omnibus  prsemiis  yi 
esset  habenda  ratio  prsemiorum,  amplissimum  esse  i 
gloriam ;.  esse  banc  unam,  qus  brevitatem  yitse  po 
memoria  '  consolaretur ;  qu»  efficeret,  ut  absentee 
mus,  mortui  viveremus ;  banc  denique  esse,  *  cujus 
etiam  in  coelum  homines  yiderentur  adscendere.  (1 
me,  inquit,  semper  populus  Eomanus,  semper  omn< 
loquentur,  nulla  umquam  obmutescet  vetustas.  ( 
tempore  ipso,  ^  quum  omnes  a  meis  inimicis  faces 
mesB  subjiciantur,  tamen  omni  in  hominiun  co&tu 
agendis  et  gratulationibus  habendis  et  omni  sermt 
bramur.  Omitto  Etruri®  festos  et  actos  et  institui 
centesima  lux  est  hssc  ab  interitu  F.  Clodii  et,  opino: 
qua  fines  imperii  populi  Bomani  sunt,  ea  non  soli 
jam  de  illo,  sed  etiam  laetitia  peragravit.  Quamob 
corpus  hoc  sit,  non,  inquit,  laboro,  quoniam  omnibus 
et  jam  versatur  et  semper  habitabit  nominis  mei  gk 
XXXYI.  (99.)  HflBC  tu  mecum  ssepe,   his  abe 


violence  of  the  opposite  party,  when  it  seemed  certain  that  "it 
be  elected,  they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed. 

^  Jlcec  arma.      The  armed  force  stationed  round  the 
Pompey's  order. 

*  Honori  fuit  a  wm  d/vUma.  3ilath.  compares  Thuctd.  "v 
iv  dKi^fidTi  virb  rittv  daroiv, 

^  Consolaretur.  In  strict  grammar  this  should  be  console 
depends  on  addU  ;  but  Cicero,  in  long  periods,  is  wont  to  vary  1 
ology  by  introducing  different  tenses.  Mathiae  aptly  quotes 
xxi.  79 :  Sic  mihi  peraimai,  sic  sentio,  qutm,  tcmta  ceUritas  ( 
sU  .  . .  .  non  posse  earn  nattiramf  quce  eas  res  contineat,  esse  mw 
quu/m  simplex  animi  natura  esset,  neqv>e  haberet  .  .  .  nee  j 
dividi  ;  quod  si  non  possit,  &c. 

*  Cvjvs  gradihus,  "  By  whose  steps  men  mount  to  heaven, 
is  fond  of  this  phrase,  Paradox  1,  2  :  Qui/)us  tandem  gradihw 
escendit  in  coelum  ?    pro  Dom.  2S;  De  Rep.  iiL  Vejot.  §  27. 

*  Qwu/m  onmeSf  &c.     "  Although,"  as  is  proved  by  the  occu 
tamen.     When  ivrnx.  alone  is  indicated  by  quvtm,  it  is  follow 
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d  iiBdem  aadiantibuB  hsBC  ego  tecum,  Milo :  Te  quidem, 
nod  iflto  animo  es,  satis  laudare  non  posaum ;  sed,  quo  est 
a  magifl  divina  yirtus,  eo  majore  a  te  dolore  divellor.  !Nec 
tOy  si  mihi  eripens,  reliqua  est  ilia  tamen  ad  consolandum 
srela^  nt  his  irasci  possun,  a  quibus  tantum  vulnus  acce- 
."O.  Nan  enim  inimici  mei  te  mihi  eripient,  sed  amicis- 
li,  non  male  aliqnando  de  me  meriti,  sed  semper  optime. 
dlam  mihi  umquam,  judices,  tantum  dolorem  inureiis  (etsi 
ifl  potest  esse  tantus  ?),  sed  ne  hunc  quidem  ipsum,  ut 
iviBcar,  quanti  me  semper  feceritis.  ^  Quie  si  yos  cepit 
tifiOy  aut  si' in  me  aliquid  offendistis,  cur  uon  id  moo 
nte  potiuB  Initur  quam  Milonis  ?  Prseclnre  enim  vixero, 
pid  mihi  accident  prius,  quam  hoc  tantum  mali  videro. 
X).)  Nunc  me  una  consolatio  sustentat,  quod  tibi,  T. 
mi,  nullum  a  me  amoris,  nullum  studii,  nullum  pietatis 
idum  defuit.  "Ego  inimicitias  potentium  pro  te  appetivi, 
0  memn  seepe  corpus  et  vitam  obieci  armis  inimicoruni 
onun,  ego  me  plurimis  pro  te  suppHcem  abjeci,  bona,  for- 
Dss  meaa  ac  liberorummeorum  in  communionem  ^^tuoruui 
mporum  contuli:  hoc  denique  ipso  die,  si  qua  vis  est 
nda»  si  qua  dimicatio  capitis  futura,  deposco.  Quid  jam 
itat  P  quid  habeo,  quod  faciam  pro  tuis  m  me  meritis,  nisi 
leam  fortunam,  qusdcunque  erit  tua,  ducam  meam  ?  Non 
QUO,  non  recuso,  yosque  obsecro,  judices,  ut  vestra  bene- 
u^  qtUB  in  me  oontulistis,  aut  in  hujus  salute  augeatis  aut 
ejosdem  ezitio  occasura  esse  yideatis. 


lioatiTe,  when  it  baa  a  causal  notion,  or  is  equal  to  guamvis,  it  takes 

I  sabjunctive.    Math. 

'  Qniiis,    SdL  returned  to  Milo.     Gratulationes  to  the  gods.  Cbu- 

iu&    Mathisd  bowever  cites  Cio.  Ep.  Brut.  3  :  Nihil  est  in  me  immu:, 

ne  enim  debet;  ted  tamen  om/nmm  ordin/um  consensus,  grcUiarum 

io  gratvkuio  tm  commovet, 

'  Qhoc2  itto  cmimo  ea,    Ernest!  reads  quum,  but  qwwm,  causal  requires 

)  lubjunctiye.      See  note  5  above.      Matbiso   thinks  the  reading 

m  arose  from  the  MS.  contraction  qum  for  quoniam. 

*  Quo;  ti  vos  cepit  oblvoio.    Nothing  is  more  usual  than  that  the 

tthre  should  agree  with  the  following  substantive,  instead  of  being 

the  genitiye  or  ablative  with  a  preposition.    This  sentence  is  the 

ne  as  cujus  si  vos  cepit  oUivio,  or  de  quo  si  vos  cepit  oblivio. 

'  /*  me  aUquid  offendistis.    If  you  have  met  with  anything  offensive 

myself.     Qffmdere  is  properly  to  strike  against  some  unpleasant 

■tade  =■  ffKavSaXil^w. 

"  Tnorum  temporum,    "  Your  exigencies,"  or  "your  perils."    Verr.  i. 

,113;  ManiL  1. 


appeiLU,  ceubunuuus,  vusqiie,  uiuii/t;» ;  vouits  nun  u 
spectantibus,  sed  etiam  armatis  et  hnic  judicio  prsBsid 
hsBC  tanta  virtus  ex  hac  urbe  expelletur,  extenni 
projicietur  ?  (102.)  O  me  misemm,  o  me  infelicem 
care  tu  me  in  patriam,  Milo,  potuisti  per  hos,  e^ 
patria  per  eosdem  retinere  non  potero  ?  Quid  res] 
liberis  meis,  qui  te  parentem  suterum  putant  ?  qi 
Quinte  frater,  qui  nunc  abes,  consorti  mecom  te: 
iUorum?  mene  non  potuisse  Milonis  salutem  ti 
eosdem,  per  quos  nostram  ille  servasset  ?  At  in  qu 
non  potuisse  r  quae  est  grata  *  *  ^entibus,  *  a  qui 
potuisse  ?  iis,  qui  maxime  P.  Clodii  morte  acquieni 
deprecante  ?  me.  (103.)  Quodnain  ego  concepi 
scelus,  aut  quod  in  me  tantum  facinus  a^nisi,  ludice 
ilia  indicia  communis  exitii  indagayi,  patefeci,  prot 
stinxi  ?  Omnes  in  me  meosque  redundant  ex  fo 
dolores.  Quid  me  reducem  esse  Yoluistis  ?  an  ut 
tante  me,  expellerentur  ii,  per  quos  essem  res: 
Nolite,  obsecro  yos,  acerbiorem  mihi  pati  reditum  est 
fuerit  ille  ipse  discessus.  Kam  qui  possum  pul 
restitutum  esse,  si  distrahar  ab  iis,  per  quos  r€ 
sum? 

XXXYIII.  Utinam  dii  immortales  fecissent  (p 
patria,  dixerim ;  metuo  enim,  ne  scelerate  dicam  in 
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0  Milone  dicam  pie),  utinam  P.  Clodius  non  modo  yiveret, 

1  etiam  praetor,  consul,  dictator  esset  potius,  quam  hoc 
dctaculum  yiderem  !  (104.)  O  dii  immortales  !  Ibrtem  et 
robiBy  judices,  conservandum  virum !  "Minime,  miuimc, 
[oit.  Immo  vero  poenas  ille  debitas  luerit ;  uos  subeamus, 
tta  necesse  est,  non  debitas."  llicine  vir  patria)  natiis 
luam  nisi  in  patria  morietur,  aut,  si  forte,  pro  patria  r 
ni8  YOB  animi  monumenta  retiuebitis,  corporis  in  Italia 
llum  septdchrum  esse  patiemini?  hunc  sua  quisquain 
itentia  ex  hac  urbe  ezpeilet,  quern  omnes  urbes  expulsuni 
robifl  ad  se  yocabunt  ?  (105.)  O  tcrram  illani  beatain, 
B  hnnc  virum  ezceperit ;  banc  ingratam,  si  ejecerit,  mis(v 
m,  si  amiserit !  Sed  finis  sit.  Neque  enim  prse  lacrimis 
n  loqui  possum,  et  hie  se  lacrimis  defendi  vetat.  Yos  oro 
testOTque,  judices,  ut  in  sententiis  fercndis,  quod  sentietis, 
andeatis.  Yestram  yirtutem,  justitiam,  iiaem,  mihi  ere- 
ke^  is  mazune  probabit,  qui  in  judieibus  legendis  optimum, 

sapientissimum  et  fortissimum  quemque  delegit. 


*A^  ti  forte,     "  Or  if  it  should  so  happen,"  ti  Hx^i. 


mniAdiatelj  on  the  result  of  the  trial  being  known,  Milo  withdrew 
Ifaneilles  :  to  this  place  Cicero  sent  the  amended  copy  of  his  speech, 
bftUy  identical  with  the  present.  When  Milo  read  it,  he  is  said  to 
aobfierved,  "It  is  well  that  Cicero  did  not  deliver  this  speech,  else  I 
i2d  not  now  be  eating  those  glorious  mullets."  A  few  years  after, 
>  xetumed  to  Italy  to  join  in  the  mad  attempt  of  tlie  tribune 
tliiu^  and  was  slain  at  Compsa  in  Etruria. 


830 


M.   TULLII  CICER0NI8 

IS 

M.   ANTONIUM 

0  RATIO  PHILIPPIC  A  SECUNDA. 


Quum  Cicero  superiorem  orationem  habuisset^  Antonius  in  yiDi 
dam  Tiburtina  Beptemdecixn  dies,  quid  responderet^  commeD 
a.  d.  XIII  KaL  Octobr.  in  senatum,  qui  in  SBde  CancordisB  habel 
venit  armatis  stipatuSi  Ciceronemque,  qui  adesse  ausus  non 
vehementisBima  oratione  insectatus  est.  Ei  hac  oratione  Cicer 
viesime  respondet,  qu89  tamen  scripta  potius  ita,  tanquam  si  pr 
prsesenti  Antonio  respondisset,  quam  vere  habita  est 

I.  (1.)  QuoKAM  meo  fato,  patres  conscripti,  fieri  di 
ut  nemo  his  ^  annis  viginti  rei  publicae  fuerit  hostis,  qui 
bellum  eodem  tempore  mihi  quoque  indixerit  ?  Nee 
necesse  est  quemquam  a  me  nominari ;  vobiscum  ipsi  re< 
amini.    Mihi  poenarum  illi  plus,  quam  *  optarem,  deder 


*  Vigmti  armis.  Cicero  reckons  twenty  years  from  his  consuls! 
the  supremacy  of  Mark  Antony.  Romano  more,  that  is,  countm 
year  of  his  consulship.  We  would  omit  that,  and  thus  mak« 
period  nineteen  years.  "A  te  conside  vigesimum  connUem  inven 
M.  Antoniwm" — Ahrens. 

*  Optarem.  "Than  I  would  even  now  desire."  Madvig  reads  opU 
but  Cicero  means  that  even  now,  if  he  could  effect  it,  he  woul 
wish  his  enemies  had  been  so  severely  pimished. 

'  Ut  audacior.  "  So  that  you  should  be  thought."  "  With  the : 
that.''  The  particle  ut  anciently  ctU,  connected  with  qui,  quod,  a 
for  Uludf  (see  Key  Lat.  Gr.  §  1457,)  frequently  expresses  a  resuU 
in  this  case  always  has  the  subjunctive.  Sol  ^fficit  ut  <ymnia  Jlo 
—Cio. 

*  Ultro.  "  Unprovoked,"  "  imassailed,"  the  ablative  of  uUer, 
adverbially  like  utro,  cUrOj  neutro,  &c.  From  the  notion  of  an  e 
cro$8mg  the  frontier,  tlie  Nvoxd  Viqa  ^ot  the  idea  of  suddenly,  " 
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iror,  Antoni,  quorum  facta  imiterc,  eorum  exitus  non 
orrescere.  Atque  hoc  in  oliis  minus  mirabai*.  Nemo 
im  inimicus  mi  hi  fuit  yoluntarius ;  omues  a  me  rei  pub- 

causa  lacessiti.  Tu,  ne  verbo  quidem  violutus,  ^ut 
cior  quam  L.  Gatiliiia,  furiosior  quam  F.  Clodius  vide- 

*  iiltro  me  maledictis  lacessisti  tuamque  a  me  aliena- 
3in  commeiidationem  tibi  ad  impios  cives  fore  putavititi. 

Quid  putemP  Contemptumne  me?  Non  video  nee 
ita  nee  in  gratia  nee  in  rebus  gestis  nee  in  hac  mca 
iocritate  inp^enii,  quid  despicere  possit  Antonius.  An 
enatu  fJEkcillune  de  me  detrahi  poHse  credidit  ?  qui  ordo 
issimis  civibus  bene  gestsB  rei  publico  testimonium 
tis,  mihi  uni  conservatsB  dedit.  An  decertare  mocum 
lit  contentione  dicendi?  Hoc  quidem  beneficium  est. 
d  enim  plenius,  quid  uberius,  quam  mihi  et  pro  me  et 
tra  Antonium  dicere  ?  I  Hud  profecto  est :  non  existi- 
rit,  8ui  similibus  probari  posse,  se  esse  hostem  patriot, 
.  mihi  esset  inimicus.  (8.)  Cui  priusquam  de  ceteris  rebus 
xmdeo,  de  amicitia,  quam  a  me  violatam  esse  criminatus 
.quod  ego  gravissimum  crimen  judico,  pauca  dicam. 
I.  'Contra  rem  suam  me,  nescio  quando,  "venisse  questus 
.  An  ego  non  venirem  contra  alienum  pro  fanmiari  et 
essario  P  non  venirem  contra  gratiam  non  virtutis  spe, 

sstatis  flore  collectam?  non  venirem  contra  injuriain, 
m  iste  intercessoris  iniquissimi  benellcio  obtinuit,  non 
;e  prstorio  P   Sed  hoc  idcirco  commemoratum  a  te  puto, 


Bdly,"  and,  as  here,  "  unasaailed*'  by  the  assaulted  party.  See 
Ik  QhmU.  Virg.  '» 

Cfetira  rem  iuam.  This  matter  is  rather  obscure  irom  a  passage 
.ft.  16,  11,  1,  it  would  appear  that  one  Sicca  was  defended  hj 
ro  against  some  young  freedman  beloved  by  Antony  (fiore  Jitatis), 
the  more  earnestly  defended  because  some  violent  injury  had 
peipetrated  by  Antony  in  the  character  of  an  iTiterceasor.  The 
ma  interference  of  Antony  in  behalf  of  a  freedman  necessarily 
nded  men  that  he  himself  was  the  son-in-law  of  a  freedman, 
WLiua.  The  first  father-in-law  of  Antony  was  Q.  Fadius,  the 
id,  C.  AntoniuB,  the  third,  M.  Fulvius  Bambalio. 
7eni$te,  "Appeared"  as  an  advocate.  The  verbs  adeste  and  stare. 
imilarly  used  in  legal  phraseology. 

Twre  praUorio.  "  Not  by  the  prajtor's  jurisdiction."  Thus  Verr. 
2,  "  auidem  modi  totuni  jus  pra^torum  fuit  per  trieimivm  m  SicUia, 
Jimuy  ju8  prcetorium  indicates  the  collection  or  body  of  law  made 
f  the  tdkta  of  the  prsctors. 
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ut  te  infimo  ordini  commendares,  quum  te  omnes  f» 
rentur  libertini  generum  et  liberos  tuoa  nepotes  Q. 
libertiui  hominis,  fuisse.  At  enim  te  in  disciplinam 
tradideras  (nam  ita  dixisti),  domnin  meam  ventitaras. 
tu,  si  id  fecisses,  melius  famsB,  melius  pudiciti»  tus  < 
luisses.  Sed  neque  fecisti,  nee,  si  cuperea,  tibi  id  * 
Curiouem  facere  Kcuisset.  (4.)  Auguratns  petitionei 
te  concessisse  dixisti.  O  incredibilem  audadam !  0 
dentiam  praedicandam !  Quo  enim  tempore,  'me  augi 
toto  collegio  expetitum  Cn.  Pompeius  et  Q.  Hort 
nominaverunt  ^  (neque  enim  licebat  a  pluribus  nom 
*  tu  nee  solvendo  eras  nee  te  ullo  modo,  nisi  eversa  i 
lica,  fore  incolumem  putabas.  Poteras  autem  eo  U 
auguratum  petere,  quimi  *in  Italia  Curio  non  esset 
•tum,  qumn  es  factus,  'unam  tribum  sine  Curioa 
potuisses?  cujus  etiam  familiares  de  yi  condemnati 
quod  tui  nimis  studiosi  fuissent. 

III.  (6.)  At  beneficio  smn  tuo  nsus.  Quo  ?  Quai 
illud  ipsum,  quod  commemoras,  semper  praB  me  tuli. 
me  tibi  debere  confiteri,  quam  cuiquam  minus  prudei 
satis  gratus  videri.  Sed  quo  beneficio  ?  Quod  me 
disii  non  occideris  ?  Quern  ipse  victor,  qui  tibi,  i 
gloriari  solebas,  detulerat  ex  latronibus  suis  princi 
salvum  esse  voluisset,  in  Italiam  ire  jussisset,  eum  t 


*  Per  C.  Curianem,  i.  e.  Curio  the  younger,  an  infamous  coi 
of  Antony,  who  was  prevented  by  his  influence  from  attei 
Cicero's  efforts  for  his  reformation. 

*  Me  augurem.  Cicero  was  chosen  augur  in  701,  in  i 
M.  Licinius  Crassus,  slain  by  the  Parthians. 

'  Neque  licebat  a  pluribus  nominari.  Since  the  tribes  origina 
three,  and  one  augur  represented  each  tribe,  on  the  occurre: 
vacancy  but  two  named  the  candidate,  although  at  this  t 
college  of  augurs  amounted  to  fifteen. 

*  Tu  nee  solvendo   eras.      Literally,  "you   were   not   for 
SolveTtdo,  the  dative  of  the  active  imperfect  participle  in  -endiL 
used  in  the  neuter  like  a  verbal  substantive,  like  our  participle 
—Key,  1283,  &c. 

In  Italia  Cwrio,  &c.     Curio,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  was  qu; 
As^ia.     {Ad  Fam.  2,  6.) 

Turrif  cum  es  factibs.    Antony  was  elected  in  place  of  0. 
Bius,  704.  if  ^ 

'  Unam  tribum  ferre.  "Poll  a  single  tribe.*'  The  augui 
noimnated  by  two  oi  t\ie  coWe^e  i^ae^  Ti.o\fe  ^  ^ciN^\,  «svd  thenit  i 
to  the  people  to  ratify  t\ievr  de«\a\OT5u    Tsia^Rot^  ^^SiM^\s^'^ 
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3?  Fac  potiiisse.  Quod  est  aliud,  patres  conscript i 
ficiiim  lato)num,  nisi  ut  commemorare  possint,  lis  ae, 
me  Yitam,  quibus  non  ademerint  ?  Quod  si  esset  bene- 
m,  numquam,  qui  ilium  interfecerunt,  a  quo  erant  con- 
iti,  quoB  tu  ipse  clarissimos  viros  soles  appellare,  tantaiu 
at  gloiiam  consecuti.  Quale  autem  beneiicium  est,  quod 
HitinueziB  nefario  scelere  ?  Qua  in  re  non  tarn  jucundum 
L  yideri  debuit,  non  interfectum  a  te,  quam  miser um,  te 
npime  &cere  potuisse.  (6.)  Sed  sit  beneficium,  quando> 
Ijemn  nu^UB  accipi  a  latrone  nullum  potuit ;  in  quo  potes 
dioere  ingratum?  An  de  interitu  rei  publicsB  queri  non 
uiy  ne  in  te  ingratus  viderer  ?  At  'in  iUa  querela,  misera 
lem  et  luctuosa,  sed  mihi  pro  hoe  gradu,  in  quo  nie 
ituB  populusque  Bomanus  collocayit,  necessoria,  quid  est 
bam  a  me  cum  contumelia?  quid  non  moderate?  quid 
L  amice?  Quod  quidem  cujus  temporantisD  fuit,  de  M. 
tonio  querentem  abstinere  maledicto?  prsBsertim  quuiii 
'idiqmas  rei  publicsB  dissipavisses,  quimi  domi  tua;  tur- 
ittno  mercatu  omnia  essent  venalia,  quum  leges  eas,  quic 
hfuam  promulgatsB  essent,  et  ^^  de  te  et  a  te  latas  coii- 
ne,  quum  auspicia  augur,  intercessiouem  consul  sustu- 
1^  quum  esses  fo&dissime  stipatus  armatis,  quum  onmes 
Rntates  *^  pudica  in  domo  quotidie  susciperes,  vino  1qs>-  , 
ipie  confectus.    (7.)     At  ego,  tamquam  mihi  cum  M. 


ommating  was  co-opto,  that  used  regarding  the  popular  election 
io.    {PhU.  13,  6,  12.) 

Brundugiif  i.  e.  when  Cicero  landed  there  after  the  battle  of 
Mdia  (706).  (Att.  11,  6,  7.).  However  Cicero  may  disguise  the 
it  was  an  act  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Antony,  for  Cicero 
not  then  got  his  pardon  from  C&esar. — Interfectum.  Madvig  thinku 
sranoon  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  he  places  me  after  iivterfectum. 
In  ULa  qtierda,  that  is,  in  his  first  Philippic.  The  first  Philippic 
delivered  on  the  first  of  September.  How  changed  were  Cicero's 
menta  regarding  Antony  from  those  he  held  of  him  in  the  April 
sding,  when  he  wrote  to  him  thus,  *'  te  cariorem  habeo  neminem  /" 
JM  te=for  your  interest.  This  was  opposed  to  the  second  JEbu- 
Iftw,  "qucB  non  m^do  eum,  qui  tvlcrU  de  aliqua  curatione  aut 
late,  sed  etiam  ccUegcts  ejus,  cogTiatoSf  affines  excepk,  ne  eta  ea  potestas 
iUme  mandetur.  (J)e  Leg.  Agr.  8,  21.)  It  also  opposed  a  Licinian 
aon,  "ne  id  quidem  per  legem  Liciniam  ut  ipse  tibi  curationcm 
tffaeere  potuisti.    Pro  Dom.  20,  51. 

Pmdiea  in  domo.    SclL  that  of  Pompey,  which  Antony,  as  Sector, 
niied  iipoxL    See  below. 


v^uiu  est  uiiuu  tuiiurt;  u  viuzt  viuw    sui;it;i/iti/OiJLi,   tuiit 

rum  colloquia  absentium  ?  Quam  multa  joca  sole 
epistola,  quae,  prolata  si  sint,  inepta  videantur  ?  qn 
seria  neque  tamen  ullo  modo  diviilganda  ?  (8.)  8i 
humanitatis ;  stultitiam  incredibilem  yidete.  Qi 
quod  mihi  opponas,  homo  diserte,  ut  ^  Mustel®  1 
Tironi  Numisio  Tideris  (qui  quum  hoc  ipso  temf 
cimi  gladiis  in  conspectu  senatus,  ego  quoque  te 
putabo,  si  ostenderis,  quomodo  sis  eos  '  inter  sicai 
sums),  sed  quid  opponas  tandem,  si  negem,  me 
istas  literas  aid  te  misisse  ?  Quo  me  teste  convin 
chirographo,  in  quo  habes  ^scientiam  qu^stuosa 
possis  P  sunt  enim  librarii  manu.  Jam  invideo 
tuo,  qui  te  tanta  mercede,  quantam  jam  profei 
sapere  ^  docuit.  (9.)  Quid  est  enim  minus,  non 
toris,  sed  hominis,  quam  id  objicere  adyersario,  qi 
verbo  negarit,  longius  progredi  non  possit,  qui  < 
At  ego  non  nego,  teque  in  isto  ipso  convinco  noi 
nitatis  solum,  sed  etiam  amentiid.  Quod  enim  ^ 
istis  literis  est  non  plenum  humanitatis,  officii,  I 
tisB  P  Omne  autem  crimen  tuum  est,  quod  de  te  in 
non  male  existimem,  quod  scribam  tamquam  i 
tamquam   ad  bonum  virum,  non  tamquam  ad  s 

^  IrihvmxmUatia,     ''Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  society. 
insei*ts  tuas. 
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vfc  latronem.  At  e^o  tuas  literas,  etsi  jure  poteram,  a  te 
■OBBsituB,  tamen  non  proferam,  quibus  petis,  ut  tibi  per  me 
iceat  7  qnendam  de  ezsilio  reducere,  adjurasque,  id  te,  invito 
ne,  non  ease  facturum,  idque  a  me  impetras.  Quid  enim  nu> 
oterponerem  audacise  tu»,  quam  neque  auctoritas  hujus 
■dbuB  neqne  existimatio  populi  Eomani  neque  leges  uIIsb 
ponent  coercere  ?  (10.)  Yerumtamen  quid  erat,  quod  me 
nnrea,  si  erat  Ib,  de  quo  rogabas,  Co^aris  lege  reductus  ? 
iA  videlioet  meam  gratiam  voluit  esse;  in  quo  ne  ipsius 
pddem  ulla  ease  poterat,  lege  lata. 
y.  Sed  quum  mihi,  patres  conscripti,  et  pro  me  aliquid  et 
M.  Antonium  multa  dicenda  Biut,  alterum  peto  a  vobis, 
me  pro  me  dicentem  benigne,  alterum  ipse  efficiam,  ut, 
otra  ilium  quum  dicam,  attente  audiatis.  Simul  illud  oru, 
meam  quum  in  omni  vita  turn  in  dicendo  modoratioiiem 
ique  cognostis,  ne  me  hodie,  quum  isti,  ^  ut  provo- 
respondero,  oblitum  esse  putetis  mei.  Non  tractabo 
eonsnlem ;  ne  ille  quidem  me  ut  consularcm.  Etsi  ille 
modo  consul,  vel  ^uod  ita  vivit,  yel  quod  ita  rem  pub- 
gerit,  yel  quod  9  ita  factus  est ;  ego  sine  ulla  contro- 
i  consularis.  (11.)  Ut  igitur  intelligeretis,  qimlcm  ipso 
eosiBulem  profiteretur,  objecit  mihi  consulatum  mcum  ; 
'  oonBolatuB  yerbo  meus,  patres  conscripti,  re  vester  fuit. 
'  ^  enim  ego  constitui,  ^md  gessi,  quid  egi  nisi  ex  hujus 
consilio,    auctoritate,  sententm?    Hsbc   tu    homo 

^ ,  non  solum  eloquens,  apud  eos,  quorum  coiisilio 

^pientiaque  eesta  simt,  ausus  es  vituperaro.  Quis  autem, 
Ikleum  consmatum,  praeter  F.  Clodium,  qui  vituperaret, 
wentus  est  P  cigus  quidem  tibi  fatirni,  sicuti  C.  Curioni, 
felanet^  ^  quoniam  id  domi  tu®  est,  quod  fuit  illorum  utriquc^ 
Wtale.     (12.)  Kon  placet  M.  Antonio  consulatus  meus  !   At 


Kblio  yiolenoe,  are  extant    Ad  Att,  14, 18.    He  must  be  distinguished 
m  the  Sex.  Clodius  mentioned  §  8. 

*  l/tprovocafnt,=eo  modo  quo,  "  In  the  same  language  as  that  with 
•iiich  he  has  assailed  me." 

*  Itafttetui  est  Soil  consuL  He  was  ''made"  consul  by  Cacsar^H 
MMBiiiiation,  not  **  elected  "  by  the  people. 

^  Q^onieun  u2,  L  e.  Fulvia.  Cicero  attributes  to  the  intrigues  of  this 
■dr  the  death  of  her  former  husbands.  Clodius  was  slain  by  Mile  : 
lad  CuriOf  Ceesar^B  lieutenant,  was  cut  off  in  Africa  by  Juba.  Her 
Aiaracter  is  pithily  drawn  by  Plutarch.  Oi  rakaaiav  oi^  oUovpiav 
Ipovovv  y^vaioVf  oid*  A.vdpi>Q  ISiatrov  cparciv  dZiovv,  dW!  a()xovroc 
^ciy  Kal  orpartiyovvroQ  (rrpanjyctv  ^ovKoyL^vov, 


ut  me  primum  decedens  ex  Syria  vidit,  complexus  e 
laus  meo  beneficio  patriam  se  visurum  esse  dixit.  15 
singulos  commemoro  ?  Frequentissimo  senatui  sic 
ut  esset  nemo,  qui  mihi  non  ut  parenti  gratias  age 
mihi  non  vitam  suam,  fortunas,  liberos,  rem  publicam 
acceptam. 

VI.  (13.)  Sed  quoniam  illis,  quos  nominavi,  tot  ei 
viris  res  publica  orbata  est,  veniamus  ad  vivos,  qui ' 
consularium  numero  reliqui  sunt.  L.  Cotta,  vir 
ingenio  summaque  prudentia,  rebus  iis  gestis,  quas  ti 
hendis,  supplicationem  decrevit  verbis  amplissimis,  e 
ipsi,  quos  modo  nominavi,  consulares  senatusque 
assensus  est ;  qui  honos  post  conditam  banc  urbem 
est  togato  ante  me  nemini.  (14.)  L.  CsBsar,  avunculi 
qua  oratione,  qua  constantia,  qua  gravitate  sententis 
in  *  sororis  suae  virum,  *  vitricum  tuum  ?  Hunc  ti 
auctorem  et  prsBceptorem  omnium  consiliorum  tc 
vitae  debuisses  habere,  vitrici  te  similem  quam  ^vun( 


1  SarvUiOy  &c.  Orelli  remarks  that  this  enumeration  Bhoul( 
posed  to  include  all  those  statesmen  of  the  time  whose  politi 
Cicero  approved  of.  Manutius  wonders  why  there  is  no  m^ 
Torquatus,  (Cos.  689).  Orelli  quotes  the  ironical  praise  give 
m  pro  SvU.  §  11.     "  Patris  tui,  fortissimi  viri  atque  optimi  cor< 

-  ^     *  ft 
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Hujui  ego  alienus  consiliis  consul  usus  sum,  tu 
I  filins  eoquid  ad  eum  umquam  de  re  publica  rettu- 

At  ad  quoB  refert  ?  Dii  immortales !  ad  eos  scilicet, 
Si  nobis  etiam  dies  ^natales  audiendi  sunt.     (15.) 

7non  desoendit  Antonius.     Cur  ?    Dat  nataliciam  in 
Oui  9  Neminem  nominabo ;  putate  turn  ^Phormioni 

turn  Ghiathoni,  turn  etiam  Ballioni.  O  foeditatem 
ia  fLagitiosam !  o  impudentiam,  nequitiam,  libidinem 
srendam !  Tu  quum  principem  senatorem,  civem  sin- 
m,  tam  propinquum  nabeas,  ad  eum  de  re  publica 
referas,  referas  ad  eos,  qui  suam  rem  nullun  nabent, 
3xhauriunt  ? 

!.  TiHTB,  videlicet,  salutaris  consulatus,  pemiciosus 
Adeone '  pudorem  cum  pudicitia  perdidisti,  ut  hoc 
'iOmplo  dicere  ausus  sir,  in  quo  ego  senatum  ilium,  qui 
am  florens  orbi  terrarum  prsesidebat,  consulebam,  tu 
88  perditissimos  cum  glacuis  collocavisti  ?    (16.)  At 

ausus  es  (quid  autem  est,  quod  tu  non  audeasP) 
n  Capitolinum  dicere,  me  consule,  plenum  servorum 
)ram  fuisse.  Ut  ilia,  credo,  nefaria  senatusconsulta 
I,  yixn  afferebam  senatui.  O  miser,  sive  ilia  tibi  nota 
ant  (nihil  enim  boni  nosti)  sive  sunt,  qui  apud  tales 
am  impudenter  loquare  I  Quis  enim  eques  Komanus, 
•rsBter  te  adolescens  nobilis,  quis  ullius  ordinis,  qui  se 

meminisset,  quum  senatus  m  hoc  templo  esset,  in 
yapitolino  non  fuit?  quis  nomen  non  dedit?  quam- 
oec  scribed  sufficere  'nee  tabulsB  nomina  illorum  capere 


ixplams  bj  a  reference  to  the  tumult  and  bustle  attendant  on 
lebration, 

»  deteendit.     As  the  aristocracy  usually  dwelt  upon  the  higher 
of  Borne,  and  the  forum,  &c.  was  in  the  valley,  the  phrase 
ere  was  usual    Hence,  even  when  the  circumstances  which  gave 
bhe  phrase  no  longer  existed,  the  word  deacendo  was  still  used ; 
:  for  Antony  now  had  possession  of  Pompey's  house  which  was 
1  in  the  Carvnaif  one  of  the  lowest  places  of  Rome. 
vrmioni,    A  parasite,  a  leading  character  in  the  Phormio  of 
3,  as  BaXUo  is  in  the  Pseudolus  of  Plautus. 
dorem,  cum  pudicitia. — Pudor,  "mental  purity."     Pudicitia^ 
r  chastity.''    The  terms  are  frequently  joined  by  Cicero.    See* 
lapu  28. 

VU0I  CapitoliTmm.  "  The  slope  up  to  the  Capitol  from  the  forum.** 
by  this  way  the  Qauls  attempted  to  take  the  dty;  it  is  now  ro- 
od by  '*  the  hundred  steps.** 

Q 
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potuenint.  (17.)  ^Etenim  quum  hommes  nefarii  de 
parricidio  confiterentur,  consciorum  indiciis,  Bua  numi: 
psBne  literarum  coacti,  se  urbem  inflammare,  ciyes 
dare,  vastare  Italiam  delere  rem  publicam  consensiseK 
esset,  qui  ad  salutem  commimem  defendendam  non  < 
returp  prsBsertim  quum  senatus  populosque  Soi 
haberet  aucem,  qualis  si  qui  nunc  esset,  tibi  idem,  que 
^accidit,  contigisset.  Ad  sepulturam  corpus  vitri 
negat  a  me  datum.  Hoc  vero  ne  P.  quidem  Clodiue 
um^uam,  quem,  quia  jure  ei  inimicus  fui,  doleo  a  te  on 
vitiiB  [eum]  esse  superatum.  (18.)  Qui  autem  tibi  y( 
nientem  redigere  in  memoriam  nostr^,  te  '  domi  P.  L 
esse  educatum  ?  An  yerebare,  ne  non  putaremus  nat 
potuisse  tarn  improbum  evadere,  nisi  accessisset  etia 
ciplina  ? 

Ylll.  Tam  autem  eras  ezcors,  ut  tota  in  oratioi) 
tecum  ipse  pugnares,  ut  non  modo  non  cobaerentia  is 
diceres,  sed  maxime  dijuncta  atque  contrana,  ut  non 
mecum,  quanta  tecum  tibi  esset  contentio.  Yitricum 
^isse  in  tanto  scelere  fatebare,  poena  affectum  quer 
Ita,  quod  proprie  meum  est,  lauoasti ;  quod  totum  e 
natus,  reprehendisti.  Nam  comprehensio  sontium  met 
madversio  senatus  fuit.  Homo  disertus  non  intelligit, 
quem  contra  dicit,  laudari  a  se,  eos,  apud  quos  dicit,  vi 
rari.  (19.)  Jam  illud  cujus  est,  non  dico  audaci®  ( 
enim  se  audacem),  sed,  quod  minime  vult,  stultiti® 
vincit  omnes,  clivi  Capitolmi  mentionem  facere,  quum 
subsellia  nostra  versentur  armati  ?  quum  in  hac  cella 
cordisB,  dii  immortales !    in  qua,  me  consule,  salutares 


^  Etenirthy  &;c.^  The  construction  is  plainly,  etenim  qmum  homvnet  i 
de  pcUricB  parricidio  (in  a  case  regarding  the  destruction  of 
country)  cor^tererUvA'  ge  coruensisse  urbem  ivflammcurej  &c. 

'^  Acciditf  contigisset,  Emesti  proposes  to  erase  ctccidit.  If  be 
retained  and  used  in  a  distinctive  sense,  accidit  is  '^casuall; 
pened ;"  contigissetf  **  would  have  deservedly  befallen  you." 

'  Domi  P.  LerUvli.  See  note  4,  page  336.  Julia,  the  mother  of 
nius,  after  the  decease  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  married  P.  Le 
Sura. 

*  Tvm  copuLatus.  This  union  of  the  senate  and  knights  is  freq 
boasted  of  by  Cicero  as  his  work ;  it  did  not  last  long,  howevei 
below. 

*  Ityrom.  'Iroupatoi,  a  people  of  Syria  about  mount  Libanos 
were  admirable  archera,  \ieiiQft  Antony  brought  a  troop  of  th 
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XTT-  (28.)  At  qaemadmodum  me  coarguerit  homo  acutus, 
noordammL  Genre  inteifecto,  inquit,  statim  cruentum 
■Ite  extoUenB  M.  Brutus  pugionem  Ciceronem  nomiiiatim 
ttdamttvit  atque  ei  recuperatam  libertatem  est  gratulatus. 
Our  mihi  pobssimum  ?  Quia  sciebam  ?  Vide  ne  ilia  causa 
inrit  npeQandi  mei,  quod,  quum  *rem  gessisset  consimilem 
•Mbiu  iu,  qoaa  ipse  sesseram,  me  potissimum  testatus  est, 
amulom  mearum  mudum  exBtitiase.  (29.)  Tu  autem,  om- 
BtoltisBime,  non  intelligis,  ei  id,  quod  me  arguis, 
interfici  GaBsarem,  crimen  sit,  etiam,  la>tatuni 
morte  Gaesaris,  crimen  esse?  Quid  enim  interest 
snasorem  fSeusti  et  probatorem  ?  aut  quid  refort,  utrum 
fieri  an  gaudeam  factum  ?  Ecquis  est  igitur,  te 
et  iifl,  qui  ilium  regnare  gaudebant,  qui  illud  aut 
noluerit  aut  fiictum  improbarit  P  Omnes  ergo  in  culpa. 
omnea  boni,  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit,  Ca>sarem  occide- 
Aliia  consilium,  aliis  animus,  aliis  occasio  defuit. 
nemini.  (30.)  Sed  stuporem  hominis,  tcI  dicam  pe- 
attendite.  Sic  enim  dixit:  M.  ^^JBrutM,  quern  ego 
cauta  namino,  cruentum  pugione^n  tenens  Ciceronem 
f,  ex  quo  mteUigi  debet,  eum  consciumfuUse,  Ergu 
BoeleratuB  appellor  a  te,  quern  tu  suspicatuni  aliquid 
licaris,  ille,  qui  stillantem  prse  se  pugionem  tulit,  is  a  te 
LoriB   causa  nominatur?     Esto;   sit  in  verbis  tuis  hie 

in  it^  and  did  Cicero  from  policy  fayour  this  false  prcti'Dsion  ? 

I  Domitius  himself  and  his  posterity  anxious  in  after  times  tu 

the  &ct^  when  he  was  receiving  the  favours  of  Augustus,  or  when 

of  them,  Nero,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  ?" 

*  PoiriM  mterritua,     L.  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  slain  by  Autony  after 

le  fl^t  at  Fharsalia. 

'  AmmCMU  mort.     M.  Cato  of  Utica,  whose  sister  was  married  to  I^ 
intliiBi 
Ouooi.    "The  two  CascQe.**    Shall  I  call  them  Ccucce  by  their  renl 

or  by  Ahalaty  a  name  they  merit  ?    See  note  2,  page  342. 
Mem  ffeuisaet  coruimUenL      Cicero   had   executed  Catiline's    con- 
■stea,  for  aiming  at  tyranny.    Brutus  had  slain  Caesar  for  attenipt- 
\fo  take  the  title  and  name  of  king. 

"^Bnttut.  WiHib.  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  Arnold  remarks  (vol. 

"About  this  time  (708)  Brutus  divorced  his  first  wife,  Appia,  the 

tor  of  AppiuB  Claudius,  and  married  the  famous  Porcia,  his  cousin, 

I  daughter  of  Cato.     Soon  after  he  received  another  mark  uf  CoDsar's 

"Br  m  beuag  appointed  Prcetor  Urbanus  for  the  year  709  :  and  he 

holdiiig  that  office,  when  he  resolved  to  become  the  assassin  of 

man  whose  government  he  had  twice  acknowledged,  by  consenting 

QHlf  to  act  in  a  public  station  under  it      Sir  Mathew  Hale  did 
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quidem  potui;  prius  enim  rem  transegit,  quam  quiac 
eum  factunun  id  suspicaretur.  At  ego  suaBL  Scilic 
animus  erat  Milonis,  ut  prodesse  rei  publics  sine  bu 
non  posset.  At  Istatus  sum.  .Quid  ergo  ?  in  tanta  h 
cunctffi  civitatis  me  unum  tristem  esse  oportebat  P 
*  Quamauam  de  morte  Clodii  fuit  qusstio,  non  satis  pmdi 
ilia  quidem  constituta,  (quid  enim  attinebat '  nova  lege  ( 
de  eo,  qui  hominem  occidisset,  quum  esset  legibus  qa 
eonstituta  ?),  qusesitum  est  tamen.  Quod  igitur,  quuii 
agebatur,  nemo  in  me  dixit,  id  tot  annis  post  tu  es  invc 
qui  diceres. 

(23.)  Quod  yero  dicere  ausus  es,  idque  multis  vi 
opera  mea  Pompeium  a  Csasaris  amicitia  esse  disjunctui 
eamque  causam  culpa  mea  civile  bellum  esse  natum, : 
non  tu  quidem  tota  re  sed,  quod  maximum  est,  tempa 
errasti. 

X.  Ego,  '  M.  Bibulo,  prsBstantissimo  cive,  consule, 
prsetermisi,  quantum  facere  enitique  potui,  quin  Pomp 
a  CsBsans  conjunctione  avocarem ;  in  quo  GsBsar  felidor 
ipse  enim  Pompeium  a  mea  familiaritate  disjunxit.  *  F( 
vero  quam  se  totum  Pompeius  Csasari  tradidit,  quid 
ilium  ab  eo  distrabere  conarer  ?  Stulti  erat  sperare,  sua 
impudentis.  (24.)  Duo  tamen  tempora  incidenmt,  qu 
aliquid  contra  Csssarem  Pompeio  suaserim  ;  ea  velim  re 
hendas,  si  potes ;  unum,  ne  '^  quinquennii  imperium  Ca 
prorogaret,  *  alterum  ne  pateretur  ferri,  ut  '  absentia 

1  Quamquam  is  frequently  used  as  a  concessioruU  particle,  whei 
speaker  limits  and  corrects  what  he  had  previously  stated ;  it 
generally  be  translated  "  and  yet"  (why  should  I  say  this?) 

^  Nova  UgCf  i  e.  the  unprecedented  trial  appointed  by  Pompe 
his  third  consulate,  for  the  trial  of  Milo. 

^  M,  Bibvlo.  Colleague  of  Caesar  in  his  consulship,  695.  ^ 
Caesar  attempted  to  pass  his  measure  for  distributing  the  whole  ( 
])aQian  district  among  20,000  of  the  poorer  citizens,  Bibulus  prevs 
him  by  proclaiming  every  day  "  holy  "  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
then  withdrew  from  all  participation  in  state  affairs,  whence  the 
sals  of  this  year  were  humorously  written  Julio  et  CsaASM,  ' 
Cf.  Comitia  cum  ArchHochio  decreto  ditttdU  (Att.  iL  20,  6.)  BiJbylx 
c(do  estf  nee  quare  ado.  Sed  ita  lavdatur  quasi :  tmu^  homo  no6ti  i 
tcmdo  restituU  res,  (19,  2).  M.  Bibulus,  Caio  Cceaare  leges  fertMt 
ocbIo  semper  servahat,  (Harusp.  Resp.  23,  48. 

^  Post^  vero,  i.  e.  on  the  formation  of  the  first  triumvirate^  i 
693. 

^  Quinquervniit  i.  e.,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  Trehoi 
hence  called  the  Trcbonia  lex. 
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habeoretur.  Qaorum  si  utrumvis  perauasissem,  in  has 
ias  nmnqiuun  inddissemuB.  Atque  idem  ego,  quum  jam 
omnes  et  suas  et  populi  Bomani  Fompeius  ad  Csraarem 
iflflet  aeroqae  ea  sentire  CGBpisset,  quss  ego  multo  ante 
ieram,  imerrique  patri®  ^bellum  nefarium  viderem, 
,  concordis,  compodtionis  auctor  esse  non  destiti, 
lie  ilia  Yox  esb  nota  multis :  UHnam,  Cn,  Fampei^  cum 
mare  tocietaiem  aut  numquam  coisses  aut  numquam  dire- 
r/  FiUtalterum^avitatt8,alterumprudentuetu<B,  Hsec 
M.  Antoni,  semper  et  de  Fompeio  et  de  re  publiea 
lia  fuenmt ;  quie  si  valuissent,  res  publiea  staret,  tu 
lagitiis,  egestate,  infamia  concidisses. 
.  (25.)  S£D  hiBC  Vetera;  illud  vero  recens,  Cffisnrem 
jonsilio  interfectum.   Jam  vereor,  patres  conscripti,  iie, 

turpissimum  est,  'prsBvaricatorcm  mihi  apposuisse 
r,  qoi  me  non  solum  meis  laudibus  omaret,  sed  etiam 
raret  alienis.  Quis  enim  meum  in  ista  societate  glorio- 
i  facti  nomen  audivit  F  cujus  autem,  qui  in  eo  numero 
t^  nomen  est  occultatum  ?  occultatum  dico  P  cujus  non 
I  divulgatum  ?  Citius  dixcrim  ^^  jactasse  se  aliquos,  ut 
in  ea  sodetate  viderentur, "  quum  couscii  non  fuissent, 

ut  quisquam  celari  vellet,  qui  fuisset.  (26.)  Quam 
imile  porro  est,  in  tot  hominibus  partim  obsciuis  partim 
tcentibus  neminem  occultantibus  meum  nomen  latere 
186  P  Etenim  si  auctores  ad  liberandam  patriam  desi- 
mtur  illis  "aud;oribus,  Brutos  ego  impellerem,  quorum 

femm.    This  was  the  law  proposed  by  AL  Cselius  Rufus,  a.u.c. 

neniia  ratio.  As  Pompey  had  accepted  the  office  of  sole  consul, 
dde  at  the  trial  of  Milo,  &c.,  he  made  this  concession  to  Csesar. 
Uttm  nrfariunif  which  began  704.  Cf.  Cia  ctd  Fam,  6,  (>. 
ks  mtnU  tettei  me  et  initio  ne  conjungeret  ae  cum  Cceaare  monuiste 
ktm,  et  poetectf  7ie  a^ungeret ;  conjtmctione  frangi  tenattu  opes, 
iione  civile  5eUum  excitari  videbam. 

(Bvarieatorem,  From  prce-va/ruSf  "  a  sham  accuser."  PrcBvaricari 
loouse  a  person  in  such  a  way  as  that  his  acquittal  would  be 
I,  and  then  he  could  not  be  tried  for  the  same  offence  again. 
'naretf  oneraret,  a  paronomasia,  **  would  not  only  laud  me  with 
>  won  by  myself,  but  had  with  those  appertaining  to  others. 
titaue  ae  aUquoa,  Among  these  were  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  and 
mns^  who  afterwards,  imder  Octavianus,  paid  the  penalty  for 


Ml  comMcii  non  fuiaaent,    **  When  they  were  not  even  privy  to 

noh  less  aocii    Hence  the  reading  aocii  is  to  be  neglected. 

Uf  ametoribua,     **  If  authorities  were  wanting  to  these  autho- 
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uterque  ^  L.  Bruti  imaginem  quotidie  videret,  'alte: 
AJialsd  P  Hi  igitur  his  majoribus  ab  alienis  potius  co 
peterent  quam  a  snis  ?  et  foris  potius  quam  domo  ? 
C.  Cassius,  in  ea  familia  natus,  qua  non  modo  dom 
sed  ne  '  potentiam  quidem  cujusquam  ferre  potuit, : 
torem,  credo,  desiderayit ;  qui  etiam  sine  his  clarissii 
hanc  rem  in  Cilicia  ^  ad  ostium  fluminis  Cjdni  con 
si  ille  ad  earn  ripam,  quam  constituerat,  non  ad  coni 
naves  appulisset.  (27.)  ^  On.  Domitium  non  ^  pati 
ritus,  clarissiini  viri,  non  ^ayunculi  mors,  non  & 
dignitatis,  ad  recuperandam  libertatem,  sed  mea  au 
excitavit  ?  An  G.  Trebonio  ego  persuasi  ?  cui  ne 
quidem  ausus  essem.  Quo  etiam  majorem  ei  res 
gratiam  debet,  qui  libertatem  jpopuH  Bomani  unius  s 
pneposuit,  depulsorc^ue  donunatus  quam  partice] 
maluit.  An  L.  Tillius  Cimber  me  est  auctorem  » 
quem  ego  magis  fecisse  illam  rem  sum  admiratus,  qi] 
turum  putavi;  admiratus  autem  ob  eam  causam 
immemor  beneficiorum,  memor  patriffi  Aiisset.  Qu 
Senrilios  P  ^  Cascas  dicam,  an  Ahalas  P  et  hos  auc 
mea  censes  excitatos  potius  quam  caritate  rei  pi 
Longum  est  persequi  ceteros ;  idque  rei  publics  prse 
fuisse  tam  multos,  ipsis  gloriosum. 


rities;  he  hints  that  their  example  will  be  an  authority  tc 
perhaps  against  Antony  himself.  I  have  restored,  then,  the  < 
log.     OreUi  has  actorHnis. 

*  L.  BnUi  imaginem.  Phil.  i.  13 :  Fuerit  iUe  BnUiUj  qu 
dominatu  regia  rem  pMicam  liberavit  et  ad  ttmilem  virtutem 
factiMn  ttirpemjam  prope  in  quingentenmum  annum  propagavit. 

^  Alter  etiam  Ahalce.     "  His  mother  Servilia  traced  her 
Ahala  (*AXav)  Servilius,  who,  when  Spurius  Maelius  (a.u.c.  i 
laying  the  basis  of  tyranny  and  agitating  the  people,  seeing  i 
and  hiding  it  under  his  arm,  went  forth  to  the  Agora,  and 
beside  the  man,  as  if  intending  to  meet  and  speak  with  him,  * 
stood  towards  him,  smo<^e  and  slew  him.**     Plut.  Brui.  1. 

'  Potentiam.  In  allusion  to  the  slaughter,  by  his  father 
of  Sp.  Cassius  VisceUinus,  (Cos.  251)  who  proposed  the  first 
law. 

*  Ad  ostiumy  i.  e  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Tarsus.     No 
of  this  attempt  is  found  elsewhere. 

»  Cn.  DomUium.     {PhU.  ii.  11.)   «  But  Suetomu8..flays  {Nero, 
Domitius  was  accused  without  foundation,  of  having  had  a 
this  deed.     Was  he  among  those  Patrician  youths  who  jo: 
conspirators  immediately  altec  \.\i<&  murder,  wishing  to  app 
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XII.  (28.)  At  qnemadmodum  me  coarguerit  homo  acutus, 
leeordamini.  CsBsare  interfecto,  inquit,  statini  cnientum 
die  extollens  M.  Brutus  pugionem  Ciceronem  nominatim 
mdmnavit  atque  ei  recuperatam  libertatem  est  gratulatus. 
Car  mihi  potisaimum  ?  Quia  sciebam  P  Yide  ne  ilia  causa 
fterit  rapculandi  mei,  quod,  quum  *rem  gessisset  consimilem 
idnu  iiB,  qnaa  ipse  eesseram,  me  potissimum  testatus  est, 
IB  anralum  mearum  mudum  exstitisse.  (29.)  Tu  autem,  om- 
ibm  stnltissime,  non  intelligis,  si  id,  quod  me  arguis, 
lohnsBe  interfici  Csssarem,  crimen  sit,  etiam,  Ifetatum 
Me  morte  CiesariB,  crimen  esse?  Quid  enim  interest 
;^  Buasorem  facti  et  probatorem  P  aut  quid  refert,  utrum 
'  lerim  fieri  an  gaudeam  factum  ?  Ecquis  est  igitur,  te 
et  iis,  qui  ilium  regnare  gaudebant,  qui  illud  aut 
ndaerit  aut  fiictum  improbarit  P  Omnes  ergo  in  culpa. 
omnes  boni,  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit,  Csesarem  occide- 
Aliis  consilium,  aliis  animus,  aliis  occasio  defuit, 
Ltas  nemini.  (80.)  Sed  stuporem  hominis,  vel  dicam  pe- 
attendite.  Sic  enim  dixit:  M,  ^^JBrutus,  quem  ego 
eauBU  namino,  eruentum  pugionem  tenens  Ciceronem 
^,  ex  guo  iwtelligi  debet,  ewm  consciumfuisse.  Ergo 
soeleratuB  appellor  a  te,  quem  tu  suspicatum  aliquid 
^dapicarisy  ille,  qui  stillantem  pro)  se  pugionem  tulit,  is  a  to 
^oris   causa  nominaturP     Ilsto;   sit  in  verbis  tuis  hie 

lined  in  it,  and  did  Cicero  from  policy  favour  this  false  pretension  ? 
^  WIS  Domitius  himself  and  his  posterity  anxious  in  after  times  to 
Uny  the  fact,  when  he  was  receiving  the  favours  of  Augustus,  or  when 
^  of  fhem,  Nero,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  ?" 

*  Fofm  wterritus.  L.  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  slain  by  Antony  after 
^  flAt  at  PharHalift. 

'  AmmoulU  man,  M.  Cato  of  Utica,  whose  sister  was  married  to  L. 
jnnilUiuL 

^'Omoem.  '^  The  two  CascoB.**  Shall  I  call  them  Casco!  by  their  real 
Imw^  or  by  Akalof,  a  name  they  merit  ?    See  note  2,  page  342. 

*  Am  geuisaet  eoruimilem.  Cicero  had  executed  Catiline's  con- 
Uvatea,  for  aiming  at  tyranny.  Brutus  had  slain  Ctesar  for  attempt- 
l^ff  to  take  the  title  and  name  of  king. 

*  AvtaA  l^^th  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  Arnold  remarks  (vol. 
ii  971 "  About  this  time  (708)  Brutus  divorced  his  first  wife,  Appia,  the 
Inipiter  of  Appius  ClaucUus,  and  married  the  famous  Porcia,  his  cousin, 
fte  daughter  of  Cato.  Soon  after  he  received  another  mark  of  Cscsar's 
inmr  fii  being  appointed  Prcetor  Urbarms  for  the  year  709  :  and  he 
IM  l»ffl«HT»g  that  office,  when  he  resolved  to  become  the  assassin  of 
fee  nan  whose  government  he  had  twice  acknowledged,  by  consenting 
Uowlf  to  aot  in  a  public  station  under  it      Sir  Mnthow  Hale  did 
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stupor;  quanto  in  rebus  sententiisque  major?  Gonstitiie 
hoc,  consul,  aliquando,  Brutorum,  C.  Cassii,  On.  Doroitii,  CL 
Trebonii,  reliquorum  quam  velis  esse  causam ;  edormi  *cnh 
pulam,  inquam,  et  exnala.  An  faces  admovends  sunt,  qii» 
te  excitent,  tants  caussB  indormientem  ?  Numquamne  m- 
telliges,  statuendum  tibi  esse,  utrum  illi,  qui  istam  nm 
gesscrunt,  homicidsne  sint  an  rindices  libertatds? 

XIII.  (31.)  Atteitde  enim  paulliaper  cogitationemqiia 
sobrii  hominis  punctuin  temporis  suscipe.  Ego,  qui  smt' 
illorum,  ut  ipae  fateor,  famuiaris,  ut  a  te  argaor,  social^-: 
nego  quidquam  esse  medium ;  eonfiteor  eos,  nisi  liberatoiw 
populi  Eomaiii  conservatoresque  rei  publics  sint,  plus  quiBj 
sicarios,  plus  quam  homicidas,  plus  etiam  quam  parricidw 
esse,  siquidcm  est  atrocius  patriae  parentem  quam 
occidere.  Tu,  homo  sapiens  et  considerate,  quid  dicis?  'I 
parricidas,  cur  honoris  causa  a  te  sunt  et  in  hoc  ordine 
apud  populum  Eomanimi  semper  appellati  ?  cur  M.  Bi 
referente  te  ^legibus  est  solutus,  si  ab  urbe  plus 
decem  dies  abfuisset  P  cur  *  ludi  ApoUinares  incredil 
Bruti  honore  celebrati  ?  cur  *  provinciffi  ^  Bruto  et 
datsBp  cur  qusostores  additi?  cur  legatorum  numerus 
tus  ?   Atque  hsdc  acta  per  te,     Non  igitur  homicidas. 


well  to  accept  the  place  of  the  judge  during  the  usurpation  of  CraaJ 
well ;  but  what  Hhoiild  we  think  of  him,  if,  whilst  filling  that  offio^  '^ 
had  associated  himself  with  Colonel  Titus,  and  other  such  wretches  o 
their  plans  to  remove  tlie  Protector  by  assassination  ?     But  the  ingn- 
titude  of  Brutus  was  shown  more  fuUy  by  Caesar's  wilL** 

'   Crapulam.     The  strong  fumes  of  wine ;  the  effect  of  a  debanch 
upon  the  head,  from  KfjanraXrt,  irdWeiv  to  xapa. 

^  Si  parricidas.     Soil.  diciSf  as  below,  non  uptwr  homiddat.    Tin 
usual  reading  is  parricides— homicidce. 

*  Legi'yus  est  aolutus.      Not  "  freed  from  all  law  ;*'  but  "  freed 
all  the  laws  connected"  with  some  office  or  leading  law. 
supposed  that  the  plural  was  used  for  the  singular,  Ugibut  for 
(^relli  shows  the  exact  meaning  to  be  that  above  given.     "  For  suf^NM^ 
this  law,  PrcBtor  ab  urbe  plus  quam  x.  dies  ne  abesto  ;  now  he  who 
absolved  from  tliat  law,  was   consequently  absolved  from  the 
regarding  his  personal  superintendence  of  the  ApoUinarian  gamei^ 
all  others  connected  with  the  law  requiring  his  presence." 

*  Ludi  ApoUinares.  Were  first  celebrated  by  P.  ComeliuB  8bD*| 
A.u.c.  541,  on  occasion  of  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  ^^'j 
games  were  celebrated  by  the  ensuing  praetors,  but  the  day  (or  i^  I 
celebration  was  not  fixed,  in  other  words,  they  were  indidita  X^jT 
stativoB.  In  the  year  545,  a  pestilence  arose  at  Rome,  causing  long  ^'^\1 
not  fatal  illneaa ;  ^lence  ?.  \ACAxii\]A  \«.TM&t  &&  praetor,  preptfwl  ^\^ 
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ut  liberatores  tuo  judicio  sint,  quandoquidem  tertium 
3te6t  esse.  (82.)  Quid  est  P  num  conturbo  te  ?  Nou 
nrfcasse  satis,  quffi  7  dijunetius  dicuntur,  intelligis.  Sed 
hadc  Bumma  est  conclusionis  meie,  quoniam  scelere  a 
■ati  sunt,  ab  eodem  te  amplissimis  prsemiis  dignissimos 
38.  Itaque  jam  ^  retexo  orationem  meam.  Scribam 
t  uty  si  qui  forte,  quod  a  te  mihi  objectum  est,  qu»rent, 
)rum,  ne  cui  negent.  Etenim  vereor,  ne  aut,  celatum 
i  ipsis  non  honestum,  aut,  invitatmn  refugisse,  mihi 
lissimum.  Quffi  enim  res  umquam  (pro  sancte  Jup- 
non  modo  in  hac  urbe,  sed  in  omnibus  terris  est 
lajor  P  que  gloriosior  P  qxm  commendatior  hominuni 
SB  sempitemsB  P  In  hujus  me  tu  consilii  societatem, 
m  in  equum  Trojanum,  cum  principibus  includis  ? 
Ton  recuse ;  ago  etiam  gratias,  9  quoquo  animo  facis  : 
mim  res  est,  ut  invidiani  istam,  qnam  tu  in  me  yis 
re,  cum  laudJe  non  comparem.  Quid  enim  beatius 
00  tu  expulsos  a  te  prsedicas  et  relegatos  P  qui  locu» 
tarn  desertus  aut  tam  inhumanus,  qui  illos,  quum 
rint,  non  affiui  atque  appetere  yideatur  P  qui  homines 
restes,  qui  se,  quum  eos  adspexerint,  non  maximum 
TitflB  fiructum  putent  P   qu»  vero  tam  immemor  pos- 

k  law  that  thete  gomes  should  be  annually  celebrated  on  a 
tj,  i  e.  the  third  before  the  nones  of  QuintiUs.  (See  Lit.  27, 
vce  mentions  the  twofold  origin  of  these  games.  {Carm.  i.  21.) 

Sic  heO/vm,  lacrymosum,  hie  miaeram  famem 
Peatemque  a  pn^ulo,  et  principe  Ccaare,  in 

Piersatf  <UqwBr%tawM9 
Vettra  nuttua  aget  prece, 

mdcB,  Kacedonia  to  Brutus,  Syria  to  Cassius. 
nus  Bmtus  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  consulship  in  711, 
aim  the  command  of  Cisalpine  QauL  He  was  also  mentioned 
r  in  his  will,  among  those  who  were  to  receive  a  share  in  his 
loe  in  case  a(  the  fulure  of  his  direct  heirs.  See  note  10,  p.  343. 
meHmi.  **  Too  logically.  DiifjvncU  dicere,  is,  **  To  prove  by  a 
▼e  syllogism,*'  e.  g.  The  slayers  of  Csosar  must  either  be 
or  murderers ;  but  by  your  fiivours  they  are  proved  not  to  be 
HL    They  are  patriots. 

o.  "I  unravei,"  ** unweave ;**  as  texere  orcUionemt  is  used  to 
ha  Qreek  nvOov^  v^aivuv,  &c  Thus  Betegens.  Cf.  Hob.  SaL 
ariptomm  quasque  retexens* 

fUQ  tmimo  fads,  Cicero  believed  Antony's  object  was  to 
m  Tetenuis  against  him."  NulUam  aliam  ob  canuam,  fM  erne- 
ime  Oatarii  imterjkiendi  erimiiuUur,  niai  ut  in  nu  veteratU 
\    {Ad  Fam.  zii.  2.)    Hanut. 

a  5 
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teritas,  quse  tam  ingrat^  Hterse  reperientnr,  qu»  eoi 
gloriam  non  immortaUtatis  memoria  prosequantur  ?  Tu' 
adscribe  me  talem  in  numemm. 

XIV.  (34.)  Sed  imam  rem  vereor  ne  non  probes, 
enim  ^  fuissem,  non  solum  regem,  sed  regnum  etiam  d 
publica  Bustulissem,  et  si  *  mens  stilus  ille  fuisset,  ut  die 
miiii  crede,  non  solum  unum  actum,  sed  totam  fabulam 
fecissem.  Quamquam  si  interfici  CaBsarem  voluisse  cri 
est,  vide,  qu»so,  Antoni,  quid  tibi  futurum  sit,  quei 
'  Narbonem  hoc  consilium  cum  C.  Trebonio  cepisse  noi 
mum  est,  et  ob  ejus  consilii  societatem,  qunm  interficei 
Cffisar,  tum  te  a  Trebonio  vidimus  sevocari.  Ego  at 
(vide  quam  tecum  agam  non  inimice),  quod  bene  cogi 
aliquando,  laudo,  quod  non  indicasti,  gratias  ago,  quoci 
fecisti,  ignosco.  Virum  res  ilia  quterebat.  (35.)  Que 
te  in  judicium  quis  adducat  usurpetque  illud  Cassia 
^  cui  honofuerit,  vide,  quaeso,  ne  hsreas.  Quamquam  i 
quidem  fuit,  ^ut  tu  dicebas,  omnibus  bono,  qui  sei 
nolebant;  tibi  tamen  prsscipue,  qui  non  modo  non  se 
Bed  etiam  regnas ;  qui  maximo  te  SBre  alieno  ad  sMlem  ^( 
liberasti ;  qui  7  per  easdem  tabulas  innumerabilem  pecin 
dissipavisti ;  ad  quern  e  domo  Cffisaris  tam  multa  (i« 
sunt;  cujus  domi  qusestuosissima  est  falsorum  comme 
riorum  et  chirographorum  officina,  agrorum,  oppidoi 
immunitatium,  vectigalium  flagitiosissimaB  nundinae.  ( 
Etenim  quse  res  egestati  et  aeri  alieno  tuo  pr»ter  mor 
CsBsaris  subvenire  potuisset  ?  ^  Nescio  qmd  conturbi 
esse  videris.      Numquid  subtimes,  ne  ad  te  hoc  crii 


*  Fuissem.     SciL  in  tali  numero. 

^  Metis  stilus.  '*  If  that  had  been  my  piece,  as  is  said,  trust  i 
would  not  have  completed  merely  a  single  act,  but  a  complete  tng« 
Cicero  means,  he  would  have  slain  all  tyrants,  including  Antony. 

'  Narbonem.  When  Csesar  returned  from  Spain,  after  his  cone 
of  Pompey's  sons,  he  delayed  awhile  at  Narbo.  Antony  went  to  i 
him,  and  brought  ^n  his  train  Trebonius.  As  Antony  considere 
had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  Csesar,  Trebonius  hinted  to 
that  Csesar  could  be  removed.  If  Antony  did  not  heartily  favoo] 
design,  or  feared  to  execute  it  as  Cicero  declsu*es,  certainly  he  kepi 
matter  secret.  The  date  for  this  incident  is  709.  Antony's  I 
return  from  Narbo  was  caused  by  the  threatened  sale  of  his  pro] 
for  insolvency.  The  services  of  Antony  to  Caesar  were  by  no  n 
imimportant.  He  had  furnished  Csesar  with  a  pretence  for  hi 
bejlion  by  his  flight  from  Rome,  in  704.  He  had  held  the  govern] 
of  Italy  during  Csdaax^a  &\>aQDLCQVxi^'^«An..     Throughout  the  cam] 
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pertmere  videaturP  Libero  te  metu;  nemo  credet  um- 
jum;  non  est  tuum  de  re  publica  bene  mereri;  habet 
vtiuB  puloberriim  facti  clarrisBimos  viros  res  publica  auctores : 
tga  te  tantum  saudere  dico,  fecisse  non  arguo.  Eespondi 
maxiinis  criminibus ;  nunc  etiam  reliquis  respondenduoi 
at 

Xy.  (87.)  Castra  mihi  Pompeii  atque  illud  omne  tempus 
djeoistL  Quo  quidem  tempore  si,  ut  dixi,  meum  coii- 
■fiom  9  anctoritasque  valuisset,  tu  hodie  egeres,  nos  liberi 
jBHemuB,  res  publica  non  tot  duces  et  exercitus  amisisset. 
Ateor  enim,  me,  quum  ea,  qu®  acciderunt,  providerem 
fctara,  tanta  in  msBstitia  fuisse,  quanta  ceteri  optimi  cives, 
i  idem  proTidissent,  fuissent.  Dolebam,  dolebam,  patres 
•Doaeripti,  rem  publicam  vestris  quondam  meisque  consiliis 
ftiuervatam  brevi  teinpore  esse  perituram.  Nee  vero  eram 
km  indoctua  ignarusque  rerum,  ut  &angerer  animo  propter 
de  capiditatem,  qu®  me  manens  conficeret  angoribus, 
Kmiflsa  molestiis  omnibus  liberaret.  Bios  ego  prsestaii- 
iHimofl  viroB,  lumina  rei  publicse,  vivere  volebam,  tot 
QDaulareB,  tot  prsBtorios,  tot  honestissimos  senatores,  om- 
em  pneterea  norem  nobOitatis  ac  juveututis,  timi  opti- 
lomm  ciyium  exercitus,  qui  si  viverent,  quamvis  iniqua 
bndidone  pacis  (mihi  enim  omnis  pax  cum  civibus  bello 
ivili  utilior  videbatur),  rem  publicam  hodie  teneremua. 
B8.)  Quffi  sententia  si  valuisset,  ac  non  ii  maxime  mihi, 
nanun  e^o  vitsB  consulebam,  spe  yictorisB  elati  obstitissent, 
ifc  alia  omittam,  tu  certe  nimiquam  in  hoc  ordine  vel  potius 
mmquam  in  hac  urbe  mansisses.     At  vero  Cn.   Pompeii 

I  Greeoe  he  had  by  his  exertions  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
Snu'i  operationB,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had  humoured  the 
iBtoriouB  legioDB  on  their  return  to  Italy,  and  kept  Italy  in  subjec- 
icm  until  Caesar^B  return  from  Egypt.    See  Arnold,  voL  ii.  p.  67. 

*  Omi  bonofuerit.    See  Milo,  chap.  xiL  note. 

*  IHtu  diceb<u.    Madvig  proposes,  ut  turn  dMxu. 

*  (Mm.  See  below,  §  93.  Cicero  means  that  Antony  paid  his  debt^ft 
7  Muing  the  money  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ops  by  Csesar. 

'  Fer  toidem  taimUu,  Used  for  per  ^mdem,  (templi)  tabulas.  See 
93. 

*  iVMb  JPMC^  wwtwrba^ut,  "  You  appear  to  me  to  be  sovnewhat  di»- 
nrbad.*    See  Zuicpt,  L.  Gr,  §  553  (note  1.) 

*  Auetoritoi  vahiiiaeL  Cicero  had  proposed  that  Pompey  should 
itfae  into  his  province  Spain,  and  then,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
naetiye  terms  of  office,  that  both  Ceesar  and  Pompey  should  disband 
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Toluntatem  a  me  alienabat  oratio  mea.  An  ille  qi 
quam  plus  dilexit  ?  cum  ullo  aut  sermones  aut  cod 
contulit  ssepius  P  Quod  quidem  erat  magnum,  de  em 
re  publica  dissentientes  in  eadem  consuetudine  amn 
permanere.  Sed  et  ego,  quid  ille,  et  contra  ille,  quid 
sentirem  et  spectarem,  videbat.  Ego  incolumitati  cii 
primum,  ut  postea  dignitati  possemus,  ille  prsBsenti  dign 
potius  consulebat.  Quod  autem  habebat  uterque,  < 
sequeretur,  idcirco  tolerabilior  erat  nostra  dissensio.  ( 
Quid  vero  ille  singularis  vir  ac  psne  divinus  de  me  sem 
sciunt,  qui  eum  de  Fharsalica  fuga  ^  Faphum  persecuti  e 
Numquam  ab  eo  mentio  de  me,  nisi  honorinca,  nisi  | 
amicissimi  desiderii,  quum  me  vidisse  plus  fateretur,  se 
ravisse  meliora.  Et  ejus  viri  nomine  me  insectari  ai 
'   cujus  me  amicum,  te  '  sectorem  esse  fateare  ? 

XYI.  Sed  omittatur  bellum  illud,  in  quo  tu  nin 
felix  fuisti.  Ne  de  jocis  quidem  respondebo,  quibus  n 
castris  usum  esse  dixisti.  Erant  quidem  ilia  castra  p 
cursB,  verumtamen  homines,  quamvis  in  turbidis  rebus 
tamen,  si  modo  homines  sunt,  interdum  animis  relaxai 
(40.)  Quod  autem  idem  msstitiam  meam  reprehendit,  i 
jocum,  magno  argumento  est,  me  in  utroque  fuisse  n 
ratum. 


^  Pa/phwm..  There  were  two  cities  of  this  Dame  in  the  island  Cy 
called  old  Paphos  and  New  Paphos.  Pompey,  in  his  retreat)  hi 
first  about  sixty  senators  with  him.  He  went  first  to  Lesbos,  th 
Paphos  and  last  to  Egypt. 

*  Sectorem.  There  is  a  paranomasia  in  insectari  and  sectorem,  v 
we  cannot  transfer  to  English.  The  property  of  condemned,  proscr 
or  insolvent  persons,  was  divided  (secta)  among  his  creditors,  or  i 
who  informed  upon  him ;  hence,  those  who  obtained  a  share  ol 
plunder  were  called  sectores,  Qaius's  definition  is,  "  those  are  c 
sedores  who  purchase  property  pvhlice. 

'  ffereditates.  As  bequests  were  supposed  to  prove  friend 
Antony  meant  to  infer  that  Cicero  was  destitute  of  friends. 

*  HS.  c{tM;en^ie«=20,000,000  sesterces.     Se8tertitu=temis-tertiut. 
third  is  a  half,  but  the  first  two  are  whole.     This  is  the  same  as 
the  German  drittenhaU)  or  two  and  a  half,  and  the  Greek  rpirov 
rdXavrov.     To  the  symbol  for  two,  in  order  to  express  the  half, 
Romans  added  S,  with  a  line  through  the  whole  symbol,  as  in  oi 
£  for  poiinds,  thus  Tf9;  but  printers  have  found  it  convenient  to 
stitute  the  letters  HS.     Ket,  L.  Q.  §  272.     A  million  of  sesterces 
short  of  £10,000;  hence  the  numbers  required,  when  the  sesterce 
the  unity  soon  became  inconveniently  large,  and  the  only  mode 

RomBSiB  had  of  expreaamg  umtd^kt^  qW^^  IQQ^OOO,  was  by  mean 
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*Hereditate8  mihi  Degasti  venire.  Utinsm  lioc  tuuni 
Terum  crimen  esset ;  plures  amici  mei  et  necesaarii  vivcrcnt. 
Bed  qui  istuc  tibi  vemt  in  mentem  P  Ego  onim  amplius  ^IIS. 
duoBiities  acceptum  hereditatibus  rettuli.  Quamqiiam  in  hoc 
noere  &teor  feliciorem  esse  te.  Me  nemo  nisi  amicus  fecit 
Mndem,  ut  cum  illo  commodo,  si  quod  erat,  animi  quidam 
dolor  jungeretur;  te  is,  quern  tu  vidisti  numquam,  L.  Eubrius 
^Cuinas  l^fecit  heredem.]  (41.)  £t  quidem  vide,  quam  te 
mrit  is,  qui  *  albus  ateme  fuerit,  ignoras :  Pratris  filium 
IHBtoriityQ.  Eufii,  honestissimi  ^equitis  Bomani,  suique  aman- 
Wmi,  quem  palam  heredem  semper "  factitarat ;  to,  quern 
ttmquam  viderat  aut  certe  numquam  salutaverat,  fecit  here- 
dem. Yelim  mihi  dicas,  nisi  molest um  est,  L.  Turselius  qua 
&eie  fuerit,  qua  statura,  quo  municipio,  qua  tribu.  Nihil 
*Bio,  inquies,  nisi  qu»  prsedia  habuerit.  Igitur  fratrem 
flKheredans  te  faciebat  heredem.  In  multas  prsetcrca  pecu- 
siai  alieniMimorum  hominum,  ejectis  veris  hcredibus,  tam- 
foam  berea  esset,  invasit.  (42.)  Quamquam  hoc  mazime 
idmintuB  sum,  mentionem  te  hereditatum  ausum  esse  facere, 
laimi  ipse  hereditatem  *  patris  non  adisses. 

ZYli.  I£so  ut  colligeres,  homo  amentissime,  ^''tot  dies 
in  aliena  villa  declamasti  P  Quamquam  tu  quidem  (ut  tui 
Eamiliarissimi  dictitant)  vini  exhalandi,  non  ingenii  acuendi 


Sm  nameral  adyerbs,  thus  accept  vicies  ducerUa  trigiiUa  qiUnque  mUlia, 
nadriffeniea  Beptemdecim  nummog^  **I  received  2,235,417  BosterceH." 
B^  wmj  of  brevity,  cewtena  mUlia  was  dropped  with  the  adverbs, 
eudog  no  ambiguity,  because  the  adverbs  could  only  be  used  with 
mtkrtmm  in  this  sense.  Although  testertium,  as  used  with  millia, 
VH  in  &ot  a  genitive^  it  was  found  convenient  to  treat  it  as  a  neuter 
Mbrtutive,  bo  that  aestertia  was  used  as  a  nominative  or  accusative 
ifanL    KsT,  Z.(7.  §  1071,  2,  3. 

'  OariiHai,  i  e.  a  native  of  CoMnum,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  river 
OMinni. 

'  AWu9  tUeme.  A  proverbial  expression.  Orelli  cites  Catull.,  94. 
'Q  ■Mum  jfiuieo,  Ocuar,  tibi  velU  placere.  Nee  scire,  tUfnim  aia  Albua 
^akrhomo, 

'  BgmUi  MomanL  Added  to  distinguish  him  from  Q.  Fufius  Calenus, 
*  muior,  and  father-in-law  of  Pansa.  Manut.  L.  Rubrius  and  Q. 
'^Iiu  were  either  uterine  brothers  or  cousins.     Orbll. 

'  IkeliiarcU,  te,  I  have  admitted  Heusinger's  correction,  which  was 
*dopfeed  l^  Madvig  and  OrellL    The  common  text  has,  facitarat,  ne 


*  PaifiM,   M.  Antonius  Creticus,  who  bequeathed  nothing  to  his  son. 
^  Tot  diet.    Seventeen,  as  we  learn  from  PhtL  v.  75. — In  aliena 
i|fe^    At  i^  residence  of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  perished  in  Africa. 


■■'?v^, 


■'TV 
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causa  declamafl.  At  yero  adbibes  joci 
suffragio  tuo  et  compotonun  toomni  ] 
cessisti,  ut  in  te,  que  vellet,  dioerot,  flalmim  onniiio 
nem;  sed  materiA  fiaiciliB  ert  in  te  etintoos^dwte 
Vide  autem,  qidd  intendt  inter  te  et  smm  tani 
sensim  dioebftt,  quod  eaaas  prodeMet^  tu  eimiai  dkb 
(43.)  At  quanta  merces  rbbtcxri  data  est  P-  Aadifta^ 
patros  conscriptiy  et  cc^noecite  rei  pnUias  Tafaiemi  IkB 
milia  jugerom  campi  'fieantini  Sex.  CSodioAfUxK^  ^'"^ 
nasti,  et  qnidem  inniiinia»  nt  popoli  Bomani  tute 
nihil  sapere  disoeres.  Nmn  etum  hoo^  homo  and 
ex  CsBsaris  commentariia  P  SeddioamdioloooetdsLMP^ 
tino  agro  et  de  Campano,  qnos  iate  agroa  ae^pfeoa  xei  fviiM 
turpissimis  posseasoribnB  mqpnarit.  Jam  eniinp  qpMMi 
criminibufl  ejus  satia  reapondiy  de  ipao  emendatae  flt  OP* 
rectore  noatro  qusdam  dioenda  aimt.  ^  Nao  enii  '" 
effundam,  ut,  ai  aopius  deeertandum  ait^^  nt  en^ 
noYus  veniam,  quam  fiumltatem  mihi  mnltitodo  i  ~ 
rum  peccatorumque  largitur. 

XYIII.  (44.)  Visiffs  igitur  te  ^  snapioiamiia  a  jmml 
Sic,  opinor ;  a  principio  ordiamur.  TentBane  momori^  ^fOh 
textatum  te  *  deooxisBe  ?  '  Fatris,  inquiea,  iota  cnipa  M^ 
Concedo.  Etenim  est  pietatis  plena  ddfensio.  Bind  tuMO 
audaciflB  tus,  quod  sedisti  in  quattuordedm  ^ordinibus,  qaam 


^  Dicta  dicere.    To  utter  jests.    See  de  Oratare,,  lib.  iii. 

'  Leontmu    Of  the  Leontines,  a  people  of  Sidly.    Tliii  is  aok  ^ 
name  of  a  citj, 

'  Assignash.      Properly,    to  assign    or    divide    oonqiMnd  \tSMk 
Assignatio  fit  per  leges  agrariaa,  eohnUs  dedtteendie,    Dio.  zL  SOL 

*  SiispiciamMs  a  puero.    This  is  modelled  from  tlie  attack  of  DoM^ 
thenes,  upon  the  childhood  and  youth  of  .^schines. 

^  Prcetextatum.  The  male  and  female  children  of  the  Bomaas  iM* 
white  tunics  bordered  with  purple  fringe,  until  the  age  of  soEtMa  tf 
seventeen,  when  the  males  assumed  the  toga.  Late  writon  npatitf 
the  prcetexta  as  being  laid  aside  at  fourteen  years  of  age^  bat  tbi 
seems  to  have  been  permitted  only  in  the  case  of  the  CsaauB,  or  i 
sera  to  the  empire. 

"  Decojcigse.     "  Became  bankrupt  ;**  properly  "to  boil  away;* 
to  "  dissipate  *'  property;  to  cause  it,  as  it  were,  to  evapoimtei    Gt  Ait 
ix.  9.     Sciebamf  eum  agrwn  decoquere  quoto  arnno. 

^  Patris.    M.  Antonius  Creticus.    The  name  Creticus  was  mcnm  to 
liim  in  derision,  on  account  oi  \ua  \l\.-Tiuu&aQed  and  unsuoioMral «9^ 
dition  to  Crete.    Cf.  Plut.  Antou,  \.    'Ba  \i<^\  *»  <&nQ£Efiaa^  tfjMaik  w 
pirates,  of  equal  extent  to  tWt  contete^  csi3l"^«isc5«5  , 
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eiBet  lege  *Bo8cia  decoctoribus  certus  locus  constitutus, 
quamyiB  quia  fortunie  vitio,  non  suo  decoxissct.  Sumpsisti 
ririlem,  quam  statim  *°  muliebrcm  togam  reddidisti.  Primo 
Tolgare  scortum ;  certa  flagitii  merces,  nee  ea  parva ;  sed 
etto  Gorio  intervenit,  aui  te  a  meretricio  quaestu  abduxit  et, 
iamqiiaxn  "  stolam  dedisset,  in  matrimonio  stabili  et  certo 
locavit.  (45.)  Nemo  umquam  puer  emptus  libidinis  causa 
hum  fnit  in  domini  potestate  quam  tu  in  Curionis.  Quoties 
be  pater  ejus  domu  sua  ejecit  ?  quoties  custodes  posuit,  ne 
limen  intrares  P  quum  tu  tamen,  nocte  socia,  hortante  libi- 
dine,  cocente  mercede,  per  tegulas  demitterere.  Qusb  flagitia 
domiis  Sla  diutius  ferre  non  potuit.  Scisne,  me  de  rebus 
mihi  notissimiB  dicere?  Becordare  tempus  illud,  quum  pater 
Cnrio  maarens  jacebat  in  lecto,  filius  se  ad  pedes  meos  pros- 
tememi,  lacrimans,  te  mihi  commendabat,  orabat,  ut  te  contra 
laum  patrem^  si  sestertium  sexagies  peteret,  defenderem ; 
tmtam  enim  se  pro  te  "intercessisse  dicebat ;  ipse  autem 
more  ardens  confirmabat,  quod  desidorium  tui  discidii  ferre 
non  posset,  se  in  exsilium  iturum.  (46.)  Quo  tempore  e^o 
qaanta  mala  florentissim®  fiEimili®  sedavi  vel  potius  sustuli  ? 
rntii  persuasi,  ut  sbs  alienum  filii  dissolveret,  redimeret 
•dolescentem  summa  spe  et  animi  et  ingenii  prscditum  rei 
fiuniliaris  fiEicultatibus,  eumque  non  modo  tua  familiaritate, 
led  etiam  congressione  patrio  jure  et  potestate  prohiberet. 


*  OrdifUbus,  i  e.  in  the  fourteen  rows  set  apart  by  Otho  in  the 
thestre  for  the  knights.  The  orchestra,  or  open  place,  in  what  we 
would  call  the  pit^  was  set  apart  for  senators.  At  the  time  here  spoken 
o(  Antony  was  but  an  eques, 

*  SoMO,  Boscius  Otho  set  apart  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre, 
behind  the  senators,  for  the  knights,  whose  property  amounted  to  400,000 
MtisTces.  From  the  occurrence  of  the  verb  restituU  Otho,  in  Murena, 
flhiqpb  19,  it  would  appear  that  the  knights  anciently  sat  apart  from 
^  people,  and  that  Otho  merely  restored  to  them  this  privilege ;  in 
ihe  ooxisulBhip  of  Cicero,  the  plebs  endeavoured  to  annul  this  law, 
ttfa^f^wp  it  insulting  to  themselves.  See  Att.  11,  1.  Another  law,  the 
Itt  JuiUa,  was  afterwards  framed,  confirming  the  enactments  of  the 
Bosoian. 

'*  MuUArem  togam.  Scandalous  women  were  obliged  to  wear  the 
Qbii'i  robe  {toga).  Matrons  wore  the  atoUif  and  this  atola  was  first 
Itfem  to  the  young  bride  by  the  husband. 

'^  Stolam,  For  the  matrons  used  the  stola.  Harlots  were  obliged  to 
Weu>  the  man*s  gown,  toga.  Of.  Hob.  E/nst.  L  18,  3.  Ut  matrona  mere- 
^Hd  dUpa/r  erit  atque  discolor. 

^  IiUeroestisse.  Had  gone  security  for  you  to  that  amount.  "  Sponk- 
^cinmferipeounicB,  qwim  muo  quia  interventu  aUeri  concUiavit.    Ernest. 
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Hsdc  tu  quum  per  me  acta  memiirBses,  nisi  ^  illiB,  quos  lide- 
mus,  glaiaiis  confideres,  maledictis  me  provocare  anmu 
esses? 

XIX.  (47.)  Sed  jam  stupra  et  flagitda  omittamus ;  sunt 
qiUBdam,  qosd  honeste  non  possum  dicere ;  tu  autem  eo  libe- 
rior,  quod  ea  in  te  admisisti,  quad  a  verecundo  inimico  audin 
non  posses.  Bed  reliquum  yitae  eursum  videte ;  quern  quidem 
celenter  perstringam;  ad  hsc  enim,  qu»  in  dviH  bello,  in 
mazimis  rei  publicffi  miseriis  fecit,  et  ad  ea,  qu»  quotidie 
facit,  festinat  animus.  Qusb  peto  ut,  quamquam  mmto  do- 
tiora  vobis  quam  mihi  sunt,  tamen,  ut  facitis,  attente  auduitii. 
Debet  enim  talibus  in  rebus  excitare  animoB  non  cognitio 
solum  rerum,  sed  etiam  recordatio.  Tametsi  indcuunni 
oportet  media,  ne  nimis  sero  ad  extrema  veniamus. 

(48.)  Intimus  erat  in  tribunatu  Clodio,  qui  sua  eiga  me 
beneficia  commemorat ;  ejus  omnium  incendiorum  &ai ;  eqni 
etiam  domi  jam  tum  ^  quiddam  molitus  est.  Quid  dicun, 
ipse  optime  mtelligit.  Inde  iter  '  Alexandream  contra  *  se- 
natus  consultum,  contra  rem  publicam  et  religiones;  sed 
habebat  ducem  Giabinium,  quicum  quidvis  rectiasime  hcen 
posset.  Qui  tum  inde  reditus  aut  qualis  P  Prius  in  ultdmam 
^  Glalliam  ex  ^gjpto  quam  domimi.  Qu®  autem  erat  domiu  P 
Suam  enim  quis^ue  domum  tum  obtinebat,  nee  erat  usqnam 
tua.     Domum  dico  ?    Quid  erat  in  terris,  ubi  in  tuo  pedem 


^  JUis  gladiit.  Strictly  demonstrative,  Cicero  intending  to  direct 
attention  to  the  barbarian  guards  of  Antony. 

*  Q^iddarii.     An  allusion  to  his  attempt  at  an  intrigoe  with  Folria. 
'  Alexandream.  a.  697.  Antonius  seized  the  command  of  the  caTalry, 

which  imder  Gktbinius  had  restored  Ptolemy  Auletes,  after  his  expulfion 
from  Bgypt 

*  Senatus  contttUum,  For  the  Sibylline  books  had  forbidden  Ptolemy 
to  be  restored  by  an  army,  and  so  his  attempt  was  contra  rdiffionet. 

*  QaUiam.  To  Caesar,  A.n.o.  700.  [In  uUimam  QaUuun.  For  Canr 
was  just  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Britain,  and  was  stationad 
among  the  Morinif  **  extremi  "  hominum.     Vibo.] 

*  Muewum.  A  little  yilla  at  Misenum,  a  town  on  the  pleasant  shore 
of  Baia. 

^  Sisaponem,  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  district  of  Cordoba,  famonifor 
its  mines,  which  were  worked  by  joint-stock  companies.  Cicero  metm 
that  Antony's  creditors  were  shareholders,  in  all  his  apparent  proper^i 
it  was  so  involved. 

*  Qiucestwram.  jl.  701.  It  was  the  first  office  which  constituted 
a  nuigittratut. 

'  Parentem  twim^  L  e.  hiBmothet  Julia,  sister  of  L.  Cassar,  his  fitber 
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16%  preter  unum  ^  Misenum,  qnod  cnm  sociis,  tamquam 

riem,  tenabas  ? 
(49.)  Yeitisti  e  GkJlia  ad  ^  qusesturam  petendam. 
dioere,  te  prius  ad  9  parentem  tuam  yenisse  quam  ad 
Acoeporam  jam  ante  CssariB  literas,  ut  mihi  satisfieri 
3r  a  te.  Itaque  ne  loqui  quidem  sum  te  passus  de 
k.  Pofltea  sum  cultus  a  te,  tu  a  me  obserratus  in  peti- 
qnsMture.  Quo  quidem  tempore  F.  Clodium,  appro- 
populo  Bomano,  in  foro  es  conatus  occidere ;  quumque 
em  tua  sponte  conarere,  non  impulsu  meo,  tamen  ita 
cabas,  te  non  existimare,  nisi  ilium  interfecisses,  um- 
mihi  pro  tuis  in  me  injuriis  satis  esse  facturum.  In 
Lemiror,  cur  Milonem  impulsu  meo  rem  Ulam  egisse 
quum  te,  ultro  mihi  idem  illud  deferentem,  numqusim 
Ihortatus,  ^  quanquam,  si  in  eo  perseverares,  ad  tuam 
m  rem  illam  referri  malebam  quam  ad  meam  gratiam. 
tor  es  factus.  (50.)  Deinde  continue  sine  senatus- 
Ito,  ^^  sine  sorte,  sine  lege  ad  Cssarem  concurristi.  Id 
unum  in  terris  egestatis,  sris  alieni,  nequitisB,  perditis 
rationibus,  perfugium  esse  ducebas.  Ibi  te  quum  et 
laigitionibus  et  tuis  rapinis  explevisses  (^'  si  noc  est 
re,  quod  statim  effundas),  advolasti  egens  ad  ^'  tribuna- 
ut  in  eo  magistratu,  si  posses,  ^*  viri  tui  similis  esses. 
LI.  AociPiTs  nunc,  quseso,  non  ea,  qu»  ipse  in  se  atque 


sd  shortly  after  his  Cretan  expedition.    Tho  Latin  grammarians 

at  parens  is  masculine,  even  though  applied  to  a  woman.    Some 

have  tuam, 

'Mtmguam,     **  And  yet,"  i.  e.  I  never  gave  you  such  advice,  because 

WW  you  would  not  persevere,  and  yet  had  you  persevered,  kc. 

Orelli ;  Madvig  has  qiKmiam, 

Kim  »orte.    Usually  the  senate  appointed  the  officers  by  lot,  but 

y,  immediately  after  his  appointment,  set  out  to  Caesar,  and 

lominatad  by  him   as  his  own  qusBstor.    Antony's  qusestorsbip 

in  A.n.0.  702. 

HhoeeH  expUre,    Orelli,  Madvig,  &c.,  look  upon  this  passage  as 

lied ;  and  from  the  consent  of  MSS.  in  this  reading,  Orelli  derives 

f  that  all  our  present  MSS.  are  derived  from  one  original     But 

if  the  text  be  not  mutilated  at  all?     Suppose  we  take  hoe  as 

re  neuter,  and  ut  for  licet j  i^etrTt.  We  have  then,  Cicero's  correction 

previous  sentence,  *'If  it  be  possible  to  gorge  yourself  with  that 

you  must  at  once  disgorge."    At  all  events  my  proposal  is  easier 

o  alter  the  text. 

VSmnatum,    ▲.u.c.  704. 

Hri  im.    Ourio,    See  above^  chap,  xviii. 
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^  in  domesticnm  deeus  impure  iAque  inteo^ennlerytadMi 
in  nos  forttinaaciue  nostraBi  id  Mty  in  nniinrwi  m  |Ht 
cam,  impie  ac  n^arie  fecerit.  Ab  liiniia  emm  ieai 
malorum  principium  natom  repmena.    O^IJ  Hina  ^[inni^  j 
Lentulo,  0.  Mucello  oonanElnUy  KalflPflia  Jnaianm  Uiafr  < 
tern  et  prope  cadentem  lem  pabUcam  fblein  enperalis  W| 
^ue  C.  Cfldsan,  ai  aana  mente  eaaet^  emumlBra  ^dMi^  im] 
iste  venditom  atque  *  emani^iatum   tribuaaAum 
vestris  oppasait  oer?i06W|iie  aoaa  ei  lolrieett  *memi 
multi  minoiibus  in  peeoatia  ooetdanmfe.    u  te^  IL  M' 
id  *•  decreyit  senatna,  et  otiidam  inoolimuay-iumdDm  to^j 
.  nibus  exstmctis,  qnodinnoatemtogatimi  diMuuii  oat 
more  majorom.    Et  tu  apud  pafarM  oanaermtoa 
dicere  aufms  ea,  mitmi  ab  hims  ordiM  ego  eonaeratv; 
tu  hostis  rei  pnoliioo  judicatoaP    Conunamentio 
Bcelens  intermiBsa  eat,  non  menuiria  deileteb    Dvb^ 
hominum,  dnm  po^uH  Bomani  nomen  enrtalnt  (foodi 
erit,  si  per  te  lioebit^  aempiternam),  iua  iUa  'peitifa 
cessio  nominabitur.   (62.)  Quid  eapideaaeaEUitii,aiiUlt 
fiebat,  qumn  tu,  unus  ^  adoleBoens,  nnrrenum  ofcmifllHi^ 
nere  de  salute  rei  public»  prohibuialdy  neqne  id  aoaaJ, 
ssepius  P    Neque  tu  tecum  de  senatus  auctoiitate  agi  p! 
es.     Quid  autem   agebatur,  nisi  ne  deleri  et  evarti 
publicam  funditus  velles  P  Quum  te  neque  principea  eintitii 
rogando  neque  majores  natu  monendo  neque  firequens  seoifai 

1  In  dometticvm  decus*  "  Against  his  private  charaoter  for  hanonc' 
Most  editors  have  dedecus,  but  this  would  be  contra  dedecm,  i  e.  tolfe 
honour,  the  direct  reverse  of  what  Cicero  intended.  The  eoneetioek 
due  to  Madvig,  Opwc,  Acad,  166. 

*  Emancipatum,    *'  Sold,"  "enslaved  "    Hob.  Bpod.  iz.  IL 

HomofMiSt  eheu  I  potteri  negahiiu 
Emam^^ipatus  ffiemmoB,  &c. 
CatOf  chap.  11.    Si  smect'm  nemini  emancipcUa  ett,    Wliere  nt  Ckm* 

Long's  note. 

'  Securi.    Cicero  of  course  does  not  mean  the  axe^  litenDyi  W 
metaphorically,  the  penalty  of  the  laws.    To  a  Bomao,  flout  «M 
political  death.    Actual  death,  was  at  this  time,  impoBsihle  to  teli* 
flicted,  wne  corueruu  popvU,  which  is  tantamount  to  not  at  afl. 
^  DecrevU.    The  famous  clause,  conavla  viderent  ne  retptMim,  te 
'  Pestifera  mterceano.    The  senate  passed  a  decree^  ffcifc  Oaaff  h 
person  having  laid  down  his  command,  should  sue  for  the  oaaaMI^ 
To  this  decree  AntonVos  gaiVQ\na^c^. 
'  Adolescent.    He  waa  t\ven.  ^Q^aV^Aoras  ^«asc^  tsit  '«^g^^\sQ&^taa 
adolescens  is  used  often  mt^v  a  'm^ft  t«s^^. 
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ado  de  7  vendita  atque  addicta  sententia  movere  potuit, 
i  Skady  multdB  rebus  ante  tentatis,  nccesBario  tibi  vulniis 
ictnm  est,  quod  paucis  ante  te,  quorum  incoluinis  fuit 
10 ;  (58.)  tiun  contra  te  dedit  arma  hie  ordo  consulibus 
misque  imperiis  et  potestatibus ;  qusd  non  effugiBses,  nisi 
aanoa  CflMans  ^ contulisses. 

ZEL  Tv,  tu,  inquam,  M.  Antoni,  princeps  C.  CsBsari, 
ia  perturbare  cupienii,  causam  belli  contra  patriam  in- 
ndi  dedisti.  Quia  enim  aliud  ille  dicebat  P  quam  causam 
lementiBsimi  consilii  et  facti  afferebat,  nisi  quod  9  inter- 
o  neglecta,  jus  tribiuiiciiun  sublatum,  ^^  circumscriptus 
latu  eeset  Antonius  P  Omitto,  quam  ha3c  falsa,  quam 
»  pr»8ertim  quum  omnino  nulla  causa  justa  cuiquam  esse 
\t  contra  patriam  arma  capiendi ;  sed  nihil  de  Ca3sare  ; 
ceite  conntendum  est,  causam  pemiciosissimi  belli  in 
ma  toa  constitisse.  (54.)  O  miserum  te,  si  intelligis, 
riorem,  si  non  intelligis,  hoc  literis  mandari,  hoc  memorise 
[^  hujuB  rei  ne  posteritatem  quidem  omnium  seculorum 
lam  unmemorem  fore,  consules  ex  Italia  expulsos,  cuni- 
lia  On.  Fompeiiun,  quod  imperii  populi  Eomani  decus 
men  fuit,  omnes  consulares,  qui  per  valetudinem  exsequi 
on  illam  fugamque  potuissent,  "  prsetores,  prsBtorios,  tri- 
«  plebifly  magnaiQ  partem  senatus,  omnem  subolem 
itatis  unoque  verbo  rem  publicam  expulsam  atque  ex- 
inatam  suis  sedibus  I     (55.)  Ut  igitur  in  seminibus  est 

'mdka.   Sold  privately.    Addicta,  i  e.,  auctionicUa."    ''Sold  to  the 

st  bidder."     Verres.  11,  S2.     Pretio  &ddic\s,m  habere  Jidem.     The 

is  properly  used  of  an  insolyent  debtor  whose  person  was  given 

he  possession  of  his  creditor. 

'kmkUiues.    Voluntarily  betook  yourself.    It  does  not  appear  to 

rtain  that  any  violence  was  used  towards  Antony,  or  that  he  was 

led.   Most  likely  he  took  the  senators'  decree  as  a  significant  hint 

m  to  fly  from.  Rome. 

nieroesiio.    Even  Sulla,  when  he  abolished  the  executive  power 

B  tribunes,  allowed  them  to  retain  their  power  of  inter cessio. 

•  complained  violently  of  Pompey's  taking  from  them  a  power 

.  even  Sulla  had  left.    {BeU.  CivU.  4.) 

"Srewaitcriptus,  Editors  usually  quote  Att.  7,  9,  where  the  four 

ids  of  coercing  a  refractory  tribune  are  given.     Notatus  (to  repri- 

),     8.  eonsuUo  circumacriptvSf    (coerced.     See  Milo,  chap.  33.) 

ui,  as  Octavius  by  Gracchus ;  or  expvltus,  as  Antony  pretended 

I. 

VotoTM.    One  at  least  remained  behind.    M.  ^milius  Lepidus, 

)  nAerwards  named  Cscsar  dictator,  and  was  appointed  by  him 

r  of  the  horse. 
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causa  arborum  et  stirpimn,  sic  hujus  luctaosissimi  In 
semen  tu  fuisti.  Doletis  ^tres  exercitus  populi  Bcmu 
interfectos;  interfecit  Antonius.  Desideratis  clarisshi 
cives  ;  eos  quoque  vobis  eripuit  Antonius.  Auctoritas  hu 
ordinis  afflicta  est ;  afflixit  Antonius.  Omnia  denique,  q 
postea  vidimus  (quid  autem  mali  non  vidimus  P),  si  re 
ratiocinabiniur,  uni  accepta  referemus  Antonio.  Vt  Heli 
Trojanis,  sic  iste  huic  rei  public®  causa  belli,  causa  pei 
atque  exitii  fuit.  Beliqu®  partes  tribunatus  prindpiis  sum; 
Omnia  perfecit,  qusB  senatus,  salva  re  publica  ne  fieri  f 
sent,  perfecerat.  Cujus  tamen  scelus  in  scelere  cognosa 
XXTTI.  (56.)  Eestitusbat  multos  cidamitosos;  in 
*patrui  nulla  mentio.  Si  severus,  cur  non  in  omnesP 
misericors,  cur  non  in  suos  ?  Sed  omitto  ceteros.  Lidni 
*  Lenticulam,  de  alea  condemnatum,  collusorem  suuniyi 
tituit ;  quasi  vero  ludere  cum  condemnato  non  liceret;  ^i 
ut,  quod  in  alea  perdiderat,  'beneficio  legis  dissolvei 
Quam  attulisti  rationem  populo  Bomano,  cur  eum  resti 
oporteret  F  Absentem,  credo,  in  reos  relatum ;  rem  indi 
causa  judicatam;  *  nullum  fiiisse  de  alea  lege  judicium; 
oppressum  et  armis;  postremo,  quod  de  patruo  tuo  di 
batur,  pecunia  judicium  esse  corruptum.  Nihil  horum. 
vir  bonus  et  re  publica  dignus.  Nihil  id  quidem  ad  re 
ego  tamen,  quoniam  condemnatum  esse  pro  nihilo  est,  si 
edset,  ignoscerem ;  hominem  omnium  nequissimum,  qui  i 
dubitaret  vel  in  foro  alea  ludere,  lege,  quse  est  de  alea,  c 


'  Tres  exercUut.  In  Tliessaly,  at  Pharsalia,  under  Pompey.  Aft 
at  Thapsus,  under  Scipio.     Spain,  at  Munda,  under  Afranius. 

'  Patrui,  C.  AjitoniuB,  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his  conBulship ) 
now  in  exile,  having  been  accused  both  of  extortion  in  his  proyi 
und  complicity  with  Catiline.  He  spent  his  exile  at  Cephalonia  a 
recalled  to  Rome  by  Caesar. 

'  LerUictdam.  This  person  is  not  otherwise  known.  He  was  resto 
by  Antony  shortly  after  Caesar's  death,  in  710. 

•  Sed  ut,     "  But  the  motive  was." 

•  Benejido  legis.  Antony  owed  money  to  Lenticula  for  losses 
gambling ;  he  paid  this  debt  by  the  service  rendered  to  LenticaU 
the  enactment  of  this  law. 

•  NuUvm  fuiase  de  alea  lege  judicium.     "  There  was  no  trial 
gambling,  legally.    Cicero  merely  says  that  this  defence  might  be  set 
by  a  special  pl^er.     Cf.  Hor.     Seu  malis  vetita  legibua  al-ea. 

^  In  Hiapaniam  proficiscena.  This  was  in  the  interval  between ' 
evacuation  of  Brandisium.  by  Pompey  and  the  battle  of  Phtffl^ 
i  e.  about  704. 
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ID,  qui  in  integrum  restituit,  is  non  apeitissime 
suiun  ipse  profitetur  ?  (57.)  In  eodem  vero  tribu- 
mn  CfBBor  7  in  Hispaniam  proficiscens  huic  concul- 
[taliam  tradidisset,  qusB  fuit  ejus  peragratio  itinerum  ? 

mimicipiorum  ?  Scio  me  in  rebus  celebratissimis 
sermone  yersari,  eaque,  qu£D  dico  dicturusque  sum, 
tmnibus  esse,  qui  in  Italia  turn  fuerunt,  quam  mihi, 
fui.  Notabo  tamen  singulas  res ;  etsi  nullo  modo 
ratio  mea  satisfacere  vestrsB  scientise.  Etenim  quod 
in  terris  tantum  flagitiuia  exstitisse  auditum  est  ? 
urpitudinem  ?  tantum  dedecus  ? 
^  (58.)  YfHEBATUB  in  ^essedo    tribunus   plebis, 

laureati  antecedebant,  inter  quos  aperta  lectica 
3rtabatur,  quam  ex  oppidis  municipales  homines 
obviam  necessario  prodeuntcs,  non  noto  illo  et 
Lomine,  sed  ^^  Yolumniam  consalutabant ;  sequebatur 
cum  lenonibus,  comites  nequissimi ;  rejecta  mater 
impuri  filii  tamquam  nurum  sequebatur.  O  miserss 
fecunditatem  caLamitosam !  Horum  flagitiorum  iste 
omnia  municipia,  prsBfecturas,  colonias,  totam  deni- 
am  impressit. 

Beliquorum  factorum  ejus,  patres  conscripti,  difficilis 
reprehensio  et  lubrica.  Yersatus  in  bello  est ;  satu- 
sanguine  dissimillimorum  sui  civium ;  felix  fuit,  si 
la  in  scelere  esse  felicitas.  Sed  quoniam  ^'  veterania 
3sse  Yolumus,  quamquam  dissimilis  est  militum  causa 
Hi  secuti  sunt,  tu  qusesisti  ducem,  tamen,  ne  apud 


».     A  Qallic  or  British'  chariot ;  the  Tribunes,  Flamens,  and 
nrere  forbidden  the  use  of  carriages. 

68  lawrecUi,  Caesar  had  allowed  his  legati  to  have  lictorn 
St  decked  with  bay  leaves.  Antony,  as  being  one  of  Caesar's 
imed  liberty  to  bring  them  with  him  on  his  progress, 
nniam,  i  e.  Cytheris,  as  being  not  only  the  mistress  of  Antony, 
trapalus  Volunmius.  Very  likely,  however,  it  was  through  a 
a,ttery  they  styled  her  Volvmmaf  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
riolanuB. 

letwnibvs.  A  curious  reading  occurs  in  many  MSS.,  cum 
Euad  it  appears  that  Antony  had  a  fancy  for  keeping  these 
(Ad,  Att.  X.  13).  Tu  Antonii  leones  pertimesccu^  cave.  From 
pears  likely  that  he  had  lions  yoked  to  the  chariot  in  which  he 
"theris.  "  Jta  primus  leones  JRomce  ad  cur  rum  junxit  M,  An- 
.  .  Nam  quod  ita  vectus  est  cum  mimd.  Cytheride,  sv/pra 
iam  caiamitatum  est**  (Plin.  viii.  15.) 
anit  cautum  esse.     ''We  wish  to  take  precautions  for  the 


.-"£>! 
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illos  me  in  invidiam  TooeSi  nildl  db 

Victor  e  Thessalia  Brundisiiim  com  T 

me  non  occidiBtL     Magmun  benflftiAmi; 

fateor;  quamqiiam  nemo  erat  eonun,  q[iii  torn 

qui  mihi  nan  censeret  pazei  oportere.    (OOl)  TmAtk 

earitas  patris,  nt  Tesma  efeiiim  legionunui  MaMtn 

quod  eam  a  me  aervatam  eaae  mmnhriwwmfc    Bed  fiM^idi 

dedisse  mihi,  qjuod  non  ademisti,  me^pe  m  te  babcn 

quia  non  a  te  nt  erepta ;  liccdtne  niihi  per  toaa 

Hoc  tuum  beneficimn  no  toed,  nfe  tuebar, 

te  hsec  auditurum  Tideiea  P 

XXY.  (6L)  ^YuriBTi  Bnindiflnimy  in  ainiini  qpdflBi 
in  complexom  ta»  mimula.  'Quid  ertPuma 
Quam  miflenun  est  id  negare  non  pone^  quod  A 
mum  confiteri!  Si  te  mnmcipinrmn nan pudelMl^ ae 
rani  quidem  ezercitiui  P  Qibb  enim  milea  taatg  q^A  Bna 
illam  non  viderit  P  qnia,  qui  nonpicrit^  fonne  ens  *itki 
dierum  viam  gntidatom  P  qniB,  qui  non  inddbooEit^ 
se,  quam  nequam  hominem  eeoiitiia  enet,  cottneaewP 
Italic  rursuB  percursatio  eadem  oomito  mou;  m 
militum  crudeuB  et  misera  deductio ;  in  xabe 
maximeque  vini  fodda  direptio.  Accessit,  nt,  *  Ccaare  ^ 
quum  asset  ille  Alexandres,  benefido  amicorom  ejna  migiltf 
equitum  eonstitueretur.  Tum  ezistimavit,  se  bug  jme  CM 
^£Qppia  Tivere,  et  *equo8  vectigalea  Sergio  mimo  tradA 


veterans,"  i  e.  to  retain  for  them  their  adyantages."     SeePiULl,! 
**  Veterani — quibus  hie  ordo  diliffenttssime  eametaA^ 

^  Antony  wrote  to  Cicero,  requesting  his  coDBent  to  the  lUBtowtim 
of  Sex.  Clodius  from  exile,  telling  him  that  though  he  was  bomdlt 
restore  him,  as  that  was  one  of  Csesar^s  acts,  yet  he  would  noi  fn* 
the  point  if  disagreeble  to  Cicero.  The  latter  assented.  To  shovhiv 
completely  he  was  duped  by  Antony  we  cite  a  passage  from  CSoen^ 
reply  to  Antony's  request.  (Ad.  AU.  ziv .  xiii)  " Nam  ^Mwa  te  maft 
amaviy  primum  tuo  studio,  post  etiam  ben^fido,  provooaius,  tmm  Ah  Mh* 
poribus  res  pvhlica  te  mihi  coTnmendcmt,  tU  cttriorem  habeam  nemmm!' 
^  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Antony  returned  to  Italy  wUb  fti 
victorious  legions,  and  although  during  the  contests  m  Gtc606  tti 
people  of  Italy  had  waited  cabnly  to  abide  the  result  of  the  iiaiiniilp^ 
and  accept  whichever  should  be  victor,  't  was  soon  {nroTed  thsfc  w^ 
had  to  pay  the  same  penalties  as  the  most  violent^  Antonj'a  Uoifi 
were  billeted  throughout  the  towns,  and  indulged  in  evwj  wpftitBti 
debauchery  and  violence  *,  an^  \\i<&  ^)[io\&  <&Qxnxnand  in  Itarr  mt  M* 

/erred  on,  or  assumed  by,  Antoii'^,  N^\)tv  \2l[i<&  Ns^<^  ^1  ^^)!«iaa^v>aMtaHili 

(See  Arnold,  voL  ii-  p.  15.^  • 
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Imri  Bibi  uon  ^  banc,  quam  nimc  male  tuetur,  sed  M.  Fisonis 
fanum,  ubi  habitaret,  legerat.  Quid  ego  istius  decreta,  quid 
Qpnuw,  quid  bereditatum  possessiones  datas,  quid  ereptas 
Mferam  r  Cogebat  egestas ;  quo  se  verteret,  non  babeoat. 
Monduin  ei  tanta  a  L.  Bubrio,  non  a  L.  Turselio  bereditas 
vinerat ;  nondum  in  Cn.  Pompeii  locum  multorumque  alio- 
IKm,  qui  aberant,  repentinus  beres  successerat.  Erat  ei 
lliveiidum  latronum  ritu,  ut  tantum  baberet,  quantum  rapere 
fotuiflset. 

-  (68.)  Sed  luec,  qusB  robustioris  improbitatis  sunt,  omitta- 
inn ;  loquamur  potius  de  nequissimo  genere  levitatis.  Tu 
te  faucibus,  istis  lateribus,  ista  gladiatona  totius  corporis 
jhnitate,  tantum  vini  in  HippisB  nuptiis  eidiauseras,  ut  tibi 
Noesee  asset  in  populi  Eomani  conspectu  vomere  postridie. 
19  rem  non  modo  yisu  foedam,  sed  etiam  auditu!  Si  inter 
Mttam  in  ipsis  tuis  inunanibus  iUis  poculis  boc  tibi  acci- 
Itaet,  quis  non  turpe  duceret?  In  ccetu  vero  populi  Bomani, 
tgotiiim  publicum  gerens,  magister  equitum,  cui  ructare 
bpe  esset,  is  vomens  frustis  esculentis,  vinum  redolentibus, 
Itainm  snum  et  totum  tribunal  implcTit.  Sed  hoc  ipse 
HBtarease  in  suis  sordibus ;  veniamus  ad  splendidiora. 
XXVI.  (64.)  C^SAB  ^  Alexandrea  se  recepit,  felix,  ut  sibi 
ddem  yidebatur;  mea  autem  sententia  qui  rei  public® 
fc  infblix,  felix  esse  nemo  potest.  Hasta  posita  pro  sBde 
sviB  Statoris  bona  Cn.  Pompeii  (miserum  me  !  consumptis 
lun  lacrimis,  tamen  infbnis  bsBret  animo  dolor),  bona,  in- 


'  Ikft  dierwn  viam.    From  Borne  to  Brundisium,  350  miles. 

*  OoBtare  igntuv.  For  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
snr  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  consequently  was  ignorant  of 
Urs  at  Borne.  It  seems  Csesar  was  annoyed  at  the  appointment  of 
atony,  for  immediately  on  his  return  he  appointed  Lepidus  as  master 
'  the  horse  in  place  of  Antony. 

*  JERppiot.  Plutarch  makes  this  person  to  be  a  mwmUt  ^e  Ser- 
Dfly  Ac.  Juvenal  represents  Hippia  as  an  abandoned  female;  if  a 
male^  die  was  the  wife  of  Sergius.  (?) 

*  Eqw)B  ffectiffcdes.  Some  of  the  tributary  states  supplied  Rome 
ith  a  certain  number  of  horses  yearly.  Senators  had  the  privilege  of 
ting  these  for  a  small  sum.  Antony  took  his  proper  number,  and 
Mi  consigned  them  to  Sergius  to  make  what  he  could  of  them.  All 
is  appears  from  a  passage  of  Asconius,  (in  leg.  Cass.  94,)  "C.  Anto- 
M  redemjftM  hdbebat  ah  cerario  vectigaks  quadrigaSf  quam  redemp- 
mtm  geTuUori  habere  licet  'per  legem,  &c." 

'  Man^  L  e.  the  bouse  of  Pompey. 
^  Aiescandrea,  a.u.0,  707, 
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quam,  ^  On.  Pompeii  Magni  voci  acerbissinue  BuljectapnB' 
conis.     Una  in  ilia  re  servitutis  obHta  dyitas  ingemmi^ 
tseryientibusque    animis,    quum    omnia    metu   tenereDtv,- 
gemitus  tamen  populi  Eomani  liber  fuit.     Ezspectaotilmi. 
omnibus,  qnisnam  esset  tam  impius,  tarn  demens,  tarn  dm, 
hominib usque  hostis,  qui  ad  illud  scelus  sectioniB  audfliek 
aecedcre,  inventus  est  nemo  prsBter  Antonium,  pnesertoi. 
quum  tot  essent  circum  hastam  illam,  qui  alia  omnia  aod^. 
rent.     Unus  inventus  est,  quid  id  auderet,  quod  onmivi 
fugisset  et  reformidasset  audacia.     (65.)  Tantus  igitnrti 
stupor  oppressit,  vel,  ut  verius  dicam,  tantus  furor,  ut  primmir, 
quum  'sector  sis  isto  loco  natus,   deinde  quum  rompdi 
sector,  non  te  exsecratum  populo  Bomano,  non  detestabikfli; 
non  omnes  tibi  deos,  omnes  homines  et  esse  inimicoB  m 
f uturos  scias  ?    At  quam  insolenter  statim  heluo  invadt  i^ 
ejus  viri  fortunas,   cujus  virtute  terribilior  erat  populiU 
Komanus  exteris  gentibus,  justitia  carior  ? 

XXVII.  (66.)  Is  ejus  igitur  viri  copias  quum  se  BuWaE 
ingurgitasset,  exsultabat  gaudio,  persona  de  mimo,  modi 
cgens,  repente  dives.  Sed  ut  est  '  apud  poetam  nescio  que^ 
male  porta  male  dilabtmtur,  Increoibile  ac  simile  porteow 
est,  quonam  modo  ilia  tam  multa,  quam  paucis,  non  dioo: 
mensibus,  sed  dicbus  effuderit.  Maxunus  vini  numerus  fUti 
permagnum  optimi  pondus  argenti,  pretiosa  vestis,  multa  flk 
lauta  supeUex  et  magnifica  *"  multis  locis,  non.  ilia  quiden 
liixuriosi  hominis,  sed  tamcn  abundantis.  Horum  pancii 
diebus  nihil  erat.  (67.)  Quae  Charybdis  tam  vorax  ?  Cbir 
rybdin  dico  ?  quae  si  fuit,  animal  unum  fuit ;  OceanUi 
^  medius  fidius,  vix  videtur  tot  res,  tam  dissipatas,  tam  dii- 
tantibus  in  locis  positas,  tam  cito  absorbere  potuisse.  inhfl 
(Tat  clausum,  niml  obsignatum,  nihil  scrip  turn.     ^  Apothea 


'  C.  Pompeii  Magni.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  Caesar  had 
amassed  by  plmider  and  compulsory  benevolences,  the  expenses  of  thf 
African  war  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  further  exactions.  It 
was  for  this  purpose,  that  he  sold  the  property  of  his  father-in-law* 
Pompcy,  and  that  of  other  nobles,  which  even  the  rapacity  of  Ant(»iy 
had  left  untouched.     See  Arnold,  vol.  ii  p.  22. 

^  SecUyr  isto  loco  natus.  "A  buyer  of  confiscated  property,  bora 
of  so  noble  a  family."  Of  course  it  was  a  degradation  for  a  rmdii  to 
become  a  sector. 

*  Apud  poetam.     C.  Nsevius,  a.u.c.  550. 

*  MtUiis  I'tCM,  i.  e.  in  many  different  localities.     Cf.  below,  tam  dif 
tantilms  in  locis  positoc 
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niawfmiw  hominibus  condonabantur.  Alia  mimi  ra- 
alia  mimsB.  Doinus  erat  aleatoribus  referta,  plena 
.  TotoB  dies  potabatur,  atque  id  locis  pluribus. 
antur  etiam  ssepe  (non  enim  semper  iste  felix) 
eatoria.    ^  Gonchyliatis  On.  Pompeii  ^  peristromatis 

ia  cellis  lectos  stratos  yideres.  Quamobrem  dcsi- 
ri,  bsDC  tam  celeriter  esse  consumpta.  Non  modo 
Timonimn,  qnamvis  amplum,  ut  illud  fuit,  sed  urbes 
celeriter  tanta  nequitia  devorare  potuisset.  (68.) 
sedes  etiam  et  hortos.  O  audaciam  immanem !  Tu 
redi  illam  domum  ausus  es  ?  tu  illud  sanctissimum 
rare  ?  tu  illarum  sedium  diis  penatibus  os  impuris^ 
tiendere  ?  Quam  domiun  aliquamdiu  nemo  adspicere 
lemq  sine  lacrimis  prsBterire,  hac  te  in  domo  tamdiu 
i  non  pudet  P  in  qua,  quamvis  nihil  sapias,  tamen 
potest  esse  jucundum. 

II.  Ajs  tu,  ilia  in  vestibulo  rostra  [spolia]  quimi 
L,  domum  tuam  te  introire  putas  P  Fien  non  potest, 
enim  sine  mente,  sine  sensu  sis,  ut  es,  tamen  et  te 
tuos  nosti.  Nee  vero  te  umquam  neque  vigilantem 
Bomnis  credo  posse  mente  consistere.  Necesse  est, 
sis,  ut  es,  yinolentus  et  furens,  quum  tibi  objecta 
8  singulars  viri,  perterritum  te  de  somno  excitari, 
iam  sfiBpe  vigilantem.     (69.)  Me  quidem  miseret 

ipsorum  atque  tectorum.  Quid  enim  umquam 
a  viderat  nisi  pudicum,  quid  nisi  ex  optimo  more  et 
oa  disciplina  P  Fuit  enim  ille  vir,  patres  conscripti, 
is,  quum  foris  clarus  tum  domi  admirandus,  neque 
lemis  magis  laudandus  quam  institutis  domesticis. 

sedibus  pro  cubiculis  stabula,  pro  tricliniis  popina) 
fcsi  jam  negat.    Nolite  quflerere.     Frugi  factus  est. 


fidm».    See  MHo^  ch.  28. 

icce.     In  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  where  the  old  wibes 

1  in  am^horcBf  to  refine,  &c.   The  cella  was  in  the  lower  part 

36,  where  the  new  wines  were  stored. 

UatiSf  i  e.  costly  garments  dyed  with  purple.    TJie  murex,  or 

plied  the  dye. 

*omaHt.    Greek  nouns  ending  in  -ma,  make  their  dative  and 

ural  in  -aiis. 

art,    "  To  lodge."   Cicero  hints  that  Antony  will  not  long  be 

bo  retain  it.     Cf.  qui  in  caupona  aut  alio  qtLO  loco  deversatur, 

i.  17. 

B 
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'  Illam  suam  suas  res  sibi  babesre  jnflsifc ;  ez  doodeni 
claves  ademit,  exegit.    Quam  pono  tpectsrtni  emi^ , 
probatus,  cujus  ex  onmi  Tita  nihil  est  -hoziertiii%  fuai 
cum  mima  fecit  diyoitium  P    (70.)  At  qoaiacnhw 
et  coruul  et  Antonim  ?    Hoc  est  dieero :  •  e^.tfpM 
dicissimuSy  et  consul  et  h>mo  negydemmm*    Qoid  ofe. 
aliud  AnUmue  t   Nam  d  dignitaw  Bigniftoarefatf  in 
dixisset,  credo,  aliquando  anui  tuns  Be  et  ecnrakBiflfc. 
nium.     Numquam   dixit.     Dizisflet   etiam  ocdlflg» 
patruus  tnus.    Nisi  tu  es  soliis  Antoziiiis.    Bed 
peccata,  <}ii»  non  Bunt  '  earom  partium  pfopiia^  . 
rem  publicam  vexaTifiti;  adipeafe  tiiaa  partes  iW^mI^ 
ad  civile  bellum,  quod  natum,  conflatumy  miiOeptV 
tua  est. 

XX I  \.  (71.)  '  Cui  bello  qtnun  propteir  tioaiditiAQMl 
tum  propter  libidines  defuisti.   GhutorasciTilamHD'' 
vel  potius  exsorbueras;  fueras  in  acie  Fhcnaliea 
nanus ;  L.  Domitium,  darrissimum  et  notriUanmuB 
occideras,  multosque  pr»terea^  qui  e  proelio  efioganii^^ 
CsBsar,  ut  nonnullos,  lortasse  servasset,  onideliBnme 
cutus  trucidaras.     Quibus  rebus  tantia,  talibna  gestae ' 
fuit  caus8B,  cur  ^  in  Africam  CsBsarem  non  sequerere,^ 
praesertim  belli  pars  tanta  restaret  ?    Itaque  quern 
apud  ipsum  Csesarem  post  ejus  ex  Africa  remtum  obt' 
quo  numero  fuisti?  cujus  tu  imperatoris  qusstor 


^  lUam,  suanif  i,  e.  Cytheris.    There  is  deep  irony  in  the  use  of 
— Suas  res  sibi  habere  ;  the  legitimate  formula  of  divorce^  the  9d 
divorcing  was  the  taking  away  the  keys,  claves  adimere.     The 
is  punctuated  after  Klenz  and  Orelli ;  others  pimctuate,  jwtU  ( 
dm  tahulis. 

'  Earwm,  partmm.  "  To  that  sphere  of  action,"  &c,  i  e.  ti*  ^ 
war,  as  Cicero  explains  two  lines  below. 

^  Cui  beUOf  i  e.  the  Spanish  portion  of  it.  When  Csoatf  hi^ 
oppose  powerful  and  resolute  enemies,  e.  g.  Scipio,  CSato^  JabtUV 
Mauritaida,  &c. 

*  In  Africaitif  i.  e.  A.U.O.  708. 

"'•  AppeUaius  es.    "  You  were  sued  for  the  money."    Ab  deMi 
called  TwmiiMif  hence  arose  the  propriety  of  the  word  9ffH0% 
demand  the  debts.     See  OraJb.  pro  Quint,  ix. 

^  Exdusis,    Thus  the  Barbermi  MSS.  and  Orelli    The  usvl 
excassis,  which  cannot  be  explained  to  suit  the  passage,  '^  fnotf 
liec  exammatos  nee  objectia  explicar^  ^ouwmMA."  Qbslll     Eor  i 
Heusinger  quotes  Pll£(.  Epst.  Vsl.  \%)  'V^>  Vnwi^iMJiKiAMRk  «i 
dolerUmm  exdudi. 
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^  magister  equitum,  belli  princeps,  crudolitatis 
prflBdffi  Bocius,  testamento,  ut  dicebas  ipse,  filius. 
atas  6B  do  pecimia,  quam  pro  domo,  pro  nortis,  pro 
debebas.  (72.)  IVimo  respondisti  plane  ferociter, 
mnia  yidear  contra  te,  propemodum  sBqua  et  justa 

A  me  C.  CsBsar  pecuniam  ?  cur  potius,  quam  ego 
an  sine  me  ille  vicit  P    At  ne  potuit  quidem  ;  ego 

belli  ciyilis  causam  attuli,  ego  leges  pemiciosas 
go  arma  contra  consules  imperatoresque  populi 
contra  senatum  *populumque  Eomanum,  contra 
rioB  arasque  et  focos,  contra  patriam  tuli.  Num 
icit  P  Quorum  facinus  est  commune,  cur  non  sit 
•seda  commimis  P  Jus  postulabas ;  sed  quid  ad 
us  ille  poterat.  (73.)  Itaque  '  exclusis  tuis  vocibus, 
3t  ad  ^  prffides  tuos  milites  misit,  quum  repente  est 
dara  ilia  ^  tabula  prolata.  Qui  risus  hominum  ? 
sse  tabulam,  tam  varias,  tam  multas  possessiones, 
B  prseter  partem  Miseni  nihil  erat,  quod  is,  qui 
etur,  posset  suum  dicere.  Auctionis  vero  misera- 
ectus :  Testis  Pompeii  non  multa,  eaque  maculosa ; 
lusedam  argentea  vasa  collisa,  sorditata  mancipia, 
mus  quidquam  esse  ex  illis  reliquiis,  quod  yioere 
(74.)  Hailc  tamen  '  auctionem  fieredes  L. 
decreto  Ceesaris  probibuenmt.  Hasrebat  nebulo; 
erteret,  non  habebat.     Quin  his  ipsis  temporibus 

f  tuo8.    "  Your  Bureties."    Prca  is  a  surety  who  gives  his 

I  security  for  a  defendant's  appearanca     Vas,  one  who  gives 

curity. 

;.     '*  A  schedule,"  i  e.  a  list  of  all  his  goods,  which  Antony 

d  to  sell  by  auction,  in  order  ,to  pay  off  his  debt  to  Cscsar. 

tern*  At  Rome  the  sales  of  houses  and  lands  were  cou- 
Qg  on,  and  as  it  was  odious  to  become  a  purchaser,  monied 
r  character  and  some  of  Crosar's  partisans,  who  oared  not  for 
lion,  were  able  to  buy  splendid  possessions  at  a  very  low 
is  said  that  M.  Antonius,  having  thus  bought  the  house 
belonged  to  Fompey,  was  very  imwilling  to  pay  the  price 
uming  that  his  services  to  Csesar  entitled  him  to  share  in 
^tuitously .  But  Crosar,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  insisted 
on  payment  being  made ;  and  when  Antony  still  demurred, 
1  a  znilitary  gui^  to  take  possession  of  his  property." 
>L  ix.  p.  66. 

.  Antony  had  frequently  passed  himself  off  as  the  heir  of 
id  eventually  got  his  property  :  this  the  legitimate  heirs  on- 
to obtain  from  him. 
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domi  Cffisaris  percussor,  ab  isto  miBSiUy  dujjnludiDife 
batiir  esse  cum  sica.  De  quo  Ciesar  in  Benatn,  nertiB^ '^ 
invehens,  questus  est.    Profioisdtur  ^  in  Tfispunwi ' 

Saucis  tibi  ad  solyendmn  propter  inoTOamtnmp 
iebus.    Ne  turn  qmdem  sequeris.    Tarn  bmnis 
rudem  tarn  ^to  P    £[unc  igitur  ^ulsguamy  qm.  m 
tibus,  id  est,  in  suis  foitums,  tarn  tmdmu  fiunkypot 

XXX.  (75.)  Fborotvb  est  aliqnando  tmd^  ia 
niam,  sed  tuto,  ut  ait,  peoErenire  non  potoit   QnoOB 
igitur  Dolabella  per^enit  P    Auf  non  BUflcspiBnda  tt 
causa,  Antoni,  aut,  quum  suscepisses,  deftnoenda 
extremum.  Ter  depugnavit  Oadw  eim  oifiba%  i^^ 
Aj&ica,  Hispania.  Omnibua  adMt  bis  pYigxiis  Dolabdil' 
Hispaniensi  etiam  yulnus  aocepit,  Bi  de  meo  jodieb  ^ 
noUem ;  sed  tamen  consQium  a  primo  *      *    ^ 


danda  constantia.    Tu  yero  '  quid  ea  P    On.  Fiompdi 
^tumprimumpatriamrepetebant.  Ssto;  foeiiftliaef* 
causa  communis.    Bepetobant  pneterea'^deoa  pa 
trios,  aras,  focos,  larem  suum  fiuniliarem,  in  qoBtai 
IELbbc  quum  repet^rent  armis  ii,  quorum  erant  legibiia,- 
in  rebus  iuiquissimis  quid  potest  esse  SBqui  P— ^taawa  i 
erat  sBquissimum  contra  On.  Pompeii    liberos   pngi 
quem  ?    Te,  sectorem.     (76.)  An  tu  Narbone  mezusas 
pitum  conyomeres,  Dolabella  pro  te  in  Hispauia  dimieaMkI 
Qui  vero  Narbone  reditus  ?   *  Etiam  quffirebat,  cur  ep( 
ipso  cursu  tarn  subito  revertissem.     Exposui  nuper, 
conscripti,  causam  reditus  mei.  Yolui,  si  possem,  etiam 
Kalendas  Januarias  prodesse  rei  publicsB.     Nam  quodi 

^  In  Bispamam,    a.u  o.  709. 

'  In  Hispamensif  i  e.  at  Munda. 

'  Quid  €8.     Sarcastically  in  the  neuter.     CI  Jw9.  Tiii,  fad  «^ 
Ventidivs,  quid  TuUiwt  f 

*■  Tumprimum,  i.  e.  "then  sought  their  country  aa  the  fint  thiia' 
before  all  other  things.     Not,  "  then  for  the  first  time." 

^  Deo8  petiates  patrios.  Their  country's  household  gods,  the  jn^M 
of  Rome.  Orelli  rejects  his  former  and  the  usual  punotaatMO,  M 
pcenateSf  patrios. 

^  Etiam  quatrehat.  When  his  own  return  was  so  diigraoefti],klt* 
actually  (etiam)  dared  to  ask  regarding  my  return.  SUam  miit^ 
est.    Klotz. 

'  OaJUds.  "  Notat  auteia  turpem  vn.  Aiaww^  dAomt  «»atom  9^^ 
genHa/m^  Obxlli.  1  do  tioVi  ^^\x!i!lL\sck&  carf^MVMM  ^\  -^jeo^ot  wMi 
is  meant^  but  that  aUuBion.  \e  tq»Aa  \a  kss^Avf  %  ^i^qpraAid&Miw^lM 
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uomodo  redissem,  prmmm  luce,  non  tenebris,  deinde 
ceis  et  toga,  nullis  nee  '  G-allicis  nee  lacema.  At 
jbpicis  me,  et  quidem,  ut  videris,  iratus.  Nsb  tu  jam 
in  gratiam  redeas,  si  scias,  quam  me  pudeat  nequitisD 
is  te  ipsum  non  pudet.  Ex  omnium  omnibus  flamtiis 
iuppius  vidi,  nullum  audivi.  Qui  magister  equitum 
)i  yiderere,  in  proximum  annum  consulatum  peteres, 
IS  rogares,  is  per  mimicipia  coloniasque  G-allisB,  a 
turn,  quum  consulatus  petebatur,  non  rogabatur, 
)nsulatum  solebafaus,  cum  Grallicis  et  lacema  cu- 
At  videte  levitatem  hominis. 
•  (7^0  QxHTM  bora  diei  fere  decima  ad  ®  Saxa  rubra 
delituit  in  quadam  cauponula  atque  ibi  se  occultans 
t  ad  vesperam ;  inde  cisio  celeriter  ad  urbem  ad- 
imimi  venit  capite  obvoluto.  Janitor :  "  Quis  tu  ?" 
50  tabellarius."  Confestim  'ad  eam,  cujus  causa 
eique  epistolam  tradidit.  Quam  quum  ilia  legeret 
it  enim  scripta  amatorie,  caput  autem  literarum, 
ilia  mima  posthac  nihil  futurum;  omnem  se  amoreni 
*°illinc  atque  in  banc  transfudisse),  quum  mulier 
erius,  homo  misericors  ferre  non  potuit;  caput 
in  collum  invasit.  O  hominem  nequam !  quid  enim 
am  ?  magis  proprie  nihil  possum  dicere.  Ergo  ut 
nitum,  nee  opinato  quum  ostendisses,  prseter  spem 
ispiceret,  idcirco  urbem  terrore  noctumo,  Italiam 
1  dierum  metu  perturbasti  ?  (78.)  Et  domi  quidem 
moris  habuit,  foris  etiam  turpiorem,  ne  L.  Plancua 
sues  venderet.  Productus  autem  in  contionem  a 
ilebis,  quum  respondisses,  te  "rei  tusB  causa  veiiisse, 


assuming  the  dress  of  a  vanquished  people  in  order  to  gain 

iges. 

rubra.    Between  Rome  and  Veii  on  the   Cremera.      The 

>ra  refers  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Fabii,  a.u.o.  277. 

n.     Soil.  Fulvia. 

"  From  her."    Soil.  Cytheris.    Orelli  prefers  the  colloquial 
itian    form,    iUim :    "  quia  familiarem    aermoneni  imitatur 

iium,     Caivmitum  pro  Ganymede  dixerunty  Festus,  i.  e.  by  a 

i  into  tf  and  the  use  of  the  old  Latin  C  which  is  G  hard,  as 

Inew. 

».      "Sureties,"  i.  e.   by  giving  their  property  (bona)  as 

cc    A  word  of  double  meaning,  or  Tait\iet  \.it^\^,  i«t  Tt%— 


peruiiuui  itre  auuno  egeutemnut;,  hi  Buiiaem  oequai 
audacemque  cogDOrat,  hunc  in  &miliaritateia  li 
recipiebat.  (79,)  Hia  igitur  rebus  pneclare  con 
juBsiis  es  renuntiari  consul,  et  quidem  cum.  i{ 
queror  de  Dolabella,  qui  tura  est  impulsus,  inducl 
'  Qua  in  re  quanta  fiierit  uterque  vestfum  perfld 
bellam,  quia  igaoratP  Ille  iuduxit,  ut  peteret, 
et  receptum  interrertit  ad  seque  transtufit ;  tu  ej 
Yoluntatem  tuam  adscripsisti.  Yeniuut  Eialendffi 
cogimur  in  senatum  ;  invectus  est  copioaiua  muli 
et  paratiuH  Dolabella  quam  nunc  ego.  (80.)  ] 
iratuB  quse  dixit,  dii  boni  ?  Erimum  quum  Crasar  o 
se,  priusquam  pro&cisceretur,  Dolabellam  consulei 
aunun  (quem  uegant  regem,  qui  et  faceret  aempe 
aliquid  et  diceret),  aed  quum  Csesar  ita  dixisBel 
bonus  augur  eo  bo  socerdotio  pneditum  esse  dixit, 


1.  property  at  Ktake  ;  or  IL  object  of  oonoem ;  or  TTT  int 
his  pueioD  for  Fulvia. 

'  Qua  in  re,  im.  Quanta  jia^dia  ie  the  ablathra  of  q 
which  trBOHaction,  viih  what  itnuige  futhfulneei  eacli  o 
townrdB  Dolabella,  who  U  ignorant  t " 

'  Id  faetiaimi,   L  e.   "  spoil  the  eleetioo,"  3  S3, 1^  proD 

'  ^lertforaem.  ForceUinufl  thus  eiplains  "  we  Bugura  h( 
right  of  annouDcing  to  the  political  magistrate  ahat  on 
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ngpiciis  yel  impedire  vel  Titiare  posset,  ^  idque  se  focturuin 
me  asBeTeravit.  In  quo  primum  incredibilem  stupiditateiu 
ominiB  cognoscite.  (81.)  Quid  enim  ?  Istud,  quod  te 
loerdotii  jure  facere  posse  dixisti,  si  augur  non  esses  et 
msnl  esses,  minus  facere  potuisses  P  Vide  no  etiam  facilius. 
OB  enim  nuntiationein  solum  habemus,  consules  et  roliqul 
agistratus  etiam  '  spectionein.  Esto  ;  hoc  imperitc ;  uec 
um  est  ab  homine  numquam  sobrio  postulonda  prudeutia ; 
A  yidete  impudentiam.  Multis  ante  mensibus  in  seuatu 
ixit,  se  Solabella)  comitia  aut  prohibiturum  auspiciis  aut 
[  jhctorum  esse,  quod  fecit.  Quisqunmne  ^  diviiiare  potest, 
aid  vitii  in  auspiciis  futurum  sit,  nisi  qui  de  cselo  scrvare 
mstituit  ?  quod  neque  licet  comitiis  per  leges,  et,  si  qui 
BYavit,  non  comitiis  habitis,  sed  priusquaiu  liabcantur, 
Bbet  nuntiare.  Yerum  implicata  inscicntia  impudentia  est ; 
ec  scit,  quod  augurem,  nee  facit,  quod  pudentem  docot. 
52.)  Atque  ex  illo  die  recordamini  ejus  usque  ad  Idus 
tutias  consulatum.  Quis  umquam  apparitor  tarn  lumiilis, 
im  abjectus  ?  Nihil  ipse  poterat,  omuia  rogabat ;  caput  iu 
versam  lecticam  inserens  oeneficia,  quss  venderet,  a  collei^a 
etebat. 
XXXm.  EcGE  Dolabellffi  comitiorum  dies ;  sortitio  ^  pra'- 


bst  although  he  had  not  declared  that  he  would  watch  the  heavens 
or  a  certain  period,  he  openly  stated  that  he  would  prevent  or  vitiate 
he  election  of  Dolabella." — Obelli.  I  do  not  think  this  explanation  iK 
onect;  I  think  Antony's  ignorance  rested  in  this,  that  he  attri- 
nted  to  the  augurship  that  privilege  which  auf/urs  had  nofj  hut  conmls 
iid  Compare  "  Hie  bonus  augur  eo  se  sacerdotio  prseditum  esse  dixit ^ 
i(  comitia  atupidis  impedire  vel  vitiare  posset,  with  Quid  enim  ?  isfinf, 
fsoi  te  »acerdotii  jure  facere  posse  dixisti^  si  augur  non  esses,  et  consul 
■H^  fftMUCt  facere  potuisses  f     Vide  iie  etiam  faxiilius.'* 

•  Prceroffotiva^  This  is  a  much  disputed  passage.  I  give  here  the 
Qilanation  of  Orelli,  reserving  a  fuller  discussion  for  an  ExcursiiF. 
&  whole  niunher  of  centuries  was  193  :  97  therefore  constituted  an 
Isolate  majority.  Now,  when  the  votes  of  the  prerogative  centnrj- 
■*e  examined,  it  was  found  they  were  all  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  and 
^herald  announced  him  as  consul,  {rcnunfiatur  Dolabdla,)  for  the 
ittcgative  century  was  generally  considered  as  a  test  how  the  elee- 
^Kq  would  go.  Antony  is  silent  as  yet.  Then  the  iirst  class  gives  its 
iftages  for  him,  i.  e.  Dolabella  now  has  83  votes,  i.  e.  the  vote  of 
\B  prerogaiiva,  with  the  C9  votes  of  the  first  class  (which  counted  70 
Uturies,  deducting  the  prerogative) :  4-12  centuries  of  equites,  and  one 
ntoiy  of  carpenters,  which  gave  its  votes ^  with  the  first  class. 
Imii,  as  is  usual,  the  Sex  suffragia  are  called  into  the  0 villa ;  they  vote 
r  Dolabella.    He  has  now  89  votes ;  but  to  constitute  an  absolute 
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rogodys;  qidescit.  Semmlibitiir;  tmoe/L  Tamtk  imk 
Yocatnr;  renimtiatiir ;  dehide^  ut  aaaolet^  nffin^;  ta 
secunda  claaBis ;  qns  omnui  flout  oitiiui  fiete^  fua  Sn.  j 
(83.)  Gonfecto  negotio  IxnuiB  au^ur  Q  C.  T^Jmn  jmoehA  i 
^alufdieioqpit,  O impiidentuin Bmgalaram I  Qoidiridaair 
quid  sensefafl  P  quid  andiens  ?  neque  esum  te  de  obIo  H^ 
YassedixistinecliodiedieiB..  IdfgitarobvamtntniBiyfBBl 
tu  jam  Kalendia  JannaiiiB  fbtumm  esBo  pEoridBEW  efc  Ml 
ante  praedizeras.  E^  lieircDkiiiagii^  lit  ip«KO^  tupoliH 
quam  rei  pubHcas  ciiiamifatte  ementitoB  as  anipidft;  4^.\ 
striimsti  religione  populmn  Bamanniii ;  mgar  flngar^  mmi\ 
consuli  obnuntiafltL  Nolo  phin^  ne  ac^  DbhbeDb 
conyellere,  qim  necesse  est  liiqnandn  ad  noBtamm 
'  deferantur.  (84.)  Sed  aiTOgantiam  homimfl  ioflol 
cognoscite.  Quamdin  tu  Ydba,  vitioBiui  oonunilDclah 
rursus,  quum  voles,  aalvia  saspidiB  creatiUL  Si  niUi 
quum  augur  iis  verbis  mmttat,  quibus  ta  nuntuflti,  cool 
te,  quum  alio  die  dixeriSy  sobnum  ncooL  foisae ;  Bm  eat  al 
vis  in  istis  verbis,  ea  qu»  sit,  aogor  a  coDega  teqoiio. 

Sad,  ne  forte  ex  miQtis  rebus  gestis  M.  Anfa^TJ  jem 
pulcherrimam  transiHat  oratio,  ad  *  Lupercalia  veoiamn. 

XXXIY.  Nois  dissimulat,  patres  oonscripti;  tiffBi 
esse  commotum ;  sudat,  pallet.  Quidlibet,  modo  ne  nauaee^ 
faciat,  quod  in  porticu  Imnucia  fecit.  Quad  potest  esse  toz^ 
pitudinis  tantsB  defensiop  Gupio  audure,  ut  videam,  vK 
rhetoris  tanta  merces,  ubi  campus  Leontinus  appareat.  (85.) 
Sedebat  in  rostris  collega  tuus,  amictus  toga  purpurea^  i& 

majority  8  votes  are  still  required ;  and  so  the  teeunda  elamt  is  oiJled  i& 
8  centuries  of  this  class  vote,  and  then  Dolabella  has  the  abaolati 
majority,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  summon  the  other  three  diflif 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Servius  TuUius.    The  whole  is  pit* 

thus  : — 

Prerogative  century,  considered  as  a  test — 1 

i  Centuries  70,  but  deduct  prerogative      69 

Prima  classis.      <  12  centuries  of  equites 12 

(  1  of  carpenters • .      1 

Sex  suffragia. — The  centuries  of  city  knights    ....      6 

Secunda  olassis.  /^^  *¥«  ff^  ^?^y  ^  centuries  were  re- 

(^     quired  to  vote 8 

But  see  Excursus.  '  97 

'  C.  Lceliwn.    Sumamed  Sa^^TM.    "  Afitis  SapierUia  XceUL"— Boil 
*  Alio  die.    The  \iB\ia\  ioTT(i\]XB.\>^  V&iOci^s:k.%?&2ig;vx  ^xmouneedtiM^ 
the  election  was  vitiated. 
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irea^  coronatus.  Escendis,  accedis  ad  sellam,  (^ita 
apercuB,  ut  te  consulem  esse  meminisse  deberes,) 
i  ostendis.  GFemitus  toto  foro.  Unde  diadema  ? 
m  abjecttim  sustuleras,  sed  attnleras  domo  meditatum 
atum  scelus.  Tu  diadema  imponebas  cum  plangore 
ille  cum  plausu  rejiciebat.  Tu  ergo  unus,  scelerate ! 
8  es,  qui,  quum  auctor  regni  esses,  eum,  quem  col- 
iiabebas,  dominum  habere  velles,  et  idem  teutares 
pulus  Bomanus  ferre  et  pati  posset.  (86.)  At  etiam 
>rdiam  captabas ;  supplex  te  ad  pedes  abjiciebas ; 
bens  ?  ut  servires  ?  Tilbi  uni  peteres,  qui  ita  a  puero 
ut  omnia  paterere,  ut  facile  servires ;  a  nobis  popu- 
iomano  mandatum  id  certe  non  habebas.  O  prsecla- 
im  eloquentiam  tuam,  quum  es  nudus  contionatus ! 
oc  turpius  ?  quid  foedius  ?  quid  suppliciis  omnibus 
?  Nimi  exspectas,  dum  te  stimulis  fodiam  P  Haec 
illam  partem  habes  sensus,  lacerat,  hsBC  cruentat 
Vereor,  ne  imminuam  summorum  virorum  gloriam. 
tamen,  dolore  conunotus.  Quid  indignius  quam 
»um,  qui  imposuerit  diadema,  quum  omnes  fateantur 
3rfectum  esse,  qui  abjecerit  ?  (87.)  At  etiam  adscribi 
I  fastis  ad  Lupercafia,  G.  GcBsari^  dictatori  perpetuo, 
mium,  consulem,  populi  jitssu  regnvmi  detulisse,  Ccdsa- 
noluisse.  Jamjam  minime  miror,  te  otium  per- 
;  non  modo  urbem  odisse,  sed  etiam  lucem;  cum 
jimis  latronibus  non  solum  ^de  die,  sed  etiam  in 
ere.    Ubi  enim  tu  in  pace  consistes  ?  qui  locus  tibi 


wntv/r,  "  Must  be  laid  before.**  Scil.  that  we  may  determine 
he  proceedings  should  be  annulled  or  allowed  to  stand. 
calia.  See  11,  34.  Arnold  thinks  that  this  scene  at  the  Luper- 
purposely  got  up  by  Ceosar  himself,  in  order,  by  his  open 
5f  the  crown,  to  remove  from  the  people  the  impression  that 
lesired  sovereignty.  (See  Arnold,  vol.  ii  p.  87.) 
'OS  I/upercua.  "  You  were  a  Lupercal  under  such  circum- 
kc. 

Je,  in  diem.  "Not  only  extravagantly  but  improvidently.'* 
I  time  for  the  great  meal  of  the  day  was  the  ninth  hour, 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  preceding  portion  being 
)  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Hence  arose  the  phrase  de  die 
.  to  take  a  part  from  the  day  of  business  and  devote  it  to 
©t.  Thus  HoR.  "  ah  octava  hora  vivere,  and  frangere  partem 
lie."  And  in  Persius,  we  have  "petvians  nonaria."  Now, 
rerc,  is  to  live  without  thought  or  care  for  the  morrow ;  to 
Tovision  for  its  wants. 

E    5 


im  etiam  tuum  de  auspiciis  judiciun 

B  sustulit  ?     Sed  '  incidi  in  id  tempua,  quoi 

in  quaa  ingreBsa  erat  oratio,  prievfirteoaum  eat. 
fagtt,  qufe  t'onuido  prfficlaro  illo  die  F  qme  prop 
entiatn  ecelerum  despenitio  vitsF  quumexilla  iu^ 
'eorum,  qui  te,  ai  saaus  eases,  aalvum  esae  Tolue 
te  domum  recepiati.  (89.)  O  mea  t'rustra  sempei 
auguria  renim  futuraruml  Dicebam  illia  'in 
liberatoribua  nostris,  (quum  me  ad  te  ire  Tellent 
fendendam  rem  publicam  te  adbortarer),  quoad 
omnia  te  promisaunun,  simul  ac  timere  deaisaea, 
futurum  tui.  Itaque  quam  ceteri  conaulares  iiea 
in  aententia  mansi;  *neque  te  illo  die  neqiie  pt 


>  Ineidi.     But  I  hsTe  cBsuallj  fallen  into  mention  o 

which  must  be  treated  of  previoiuly  to  treatdng  of  tJioae 
m;  discourse  has  entered  on  ;  i.  e.  1  hod  liegiin  to  speak  < 
cation  of  the  aiupicea  ;  I  BecidentoUj  mentioned  your  c 
the  death  of  Ceenar,  and  this  topic  1  mmt  dow  treat  of  b 
of  tiie  former. 

*  Borum,  L  e.  of  M.  Brutus  and  Treboaiua. 

•  In  CapUoUo,  i.  e,  on  the  morning  of  the  Iflth  of  1 
Capitol  was  held  by  Brutiu  and  bis  gladiatoiB,  when 
many  leading  members  of  Qw  ariatocratical  part;  joined 

niiriniinW  KnnitD'h  thn   first  Twnuin  nho  sttfm'.tpd    tr.   at!,,, 
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ue  ullam  Bocietatem  optimis  civibus  cum  importunissinio 
be  foedere  ullo  confirmari  posse  credidi.  Tost  diem 
iam  yeni  in  ffidcm  Telluris,  et  quidem  invitua,  quum 
les  aditus  armati  obsidercnt.  (90.)  Qui  tibi  dies  ille, 
Antoni,  fuitp  Quamquam  mihi  inimieus  subito  essti- 
i,  tamen  me  tui  miseret,  quod  tibi  invidcris. 
lXXYI.  Qui  tu  vir,  dii  immortales,  et  quantus  fuisses, 
llius  die!  mentem  servare  potuisses !  Pacem  haberemus, 
)  erat  facta  per  obsidem,  puerum  nobilem !  ^  M.  Eam- 
onis  nepotem.  Quamquam  bonum  tc  timor  faciebat,  non 
tnimufi  magister  officii,  improbum  fecit  ea,  qua?,  duiu 
or  abest,  a  te  non  discedit,  audacia.  Etsi  turn,  quum  op- 
um  te  putabant,  me  quidem  dissentionte,  funeri  tyranni, 
Uud  funus  fiiit,  sceleratissime  priefuisti.  (01.)  Tua  ili:i 
chra  laudatio,  tua  miseratio,  tua  cohortatio.  Tu,  tu, 
uam,  illas  faces  incendisti,  et  eas,  quibus  ^  semustilatuH 
est,  et  eas,  quibus  incensa  L.  Bellieni  domus  deiiagravit. 
illoB  impetiis  perditorum  liominum  et  ex  maxima  parte 
rorum,  quos  nos  vi  manuque  repulimus,  ®in  nostras  domos 
nisistL  Idem  tamen,  quasi  fuligine  abstersa,  reMquis 
bus  in  Capitolio  prsDclara  ^senatusconsidta  fecisti :  ne  quii 
tt  IduB  Martias  immunitatis  tabula  neve  eujus  bcneiicii 
3retur.    Meministi  ipse,  de  cxsulibus,  scis,  de  immuuitate 


1  who  feared  they  would  be    deprived  of  them  if  his  acts  (acta) 
te  declared  illegal 

'  PcMf,  &C.  Although  the  conspirators  amounted  to  about  sixty,  yet 
the  great  majority  of  the  seuate  the  murder  of  Cocsar  caused  suddcu 
aic  and  dismay.  They  fled  at  once  in  terror  from  the  senate  house 
their  homes.  The  conspirators  assembled  in  the  forum  to  state 
it  their  only  object  was  to  restore  the  liberties  of  Rome ;  but  not 
ding  the  popular  favour  with  them,  they  withdrew  to  the  Capitol 
ich  Brutus  had  already  secured,  as  a  refuge,  by  means  of  a  body  of 
diators  which  he  kept  in  pay,  as  Milo  had  pi'eviously  on  the  same 
itenoe.  See  note  3,  page  370.  Pwt  dicin  tcrtiu7n,  i.  e.  on  the  third 
r  after  tho  death  of  Cocsar,  17th  of  March. 
M.  FulviuB  Bamhalio,  (\|/tXXi<Tr/)c',)  the  father  of  Fulvia. 
'  SemtutUatut.  "  Burned  with  maimed  rites,"  i.  c.  in  the  strauge 
I  kindled  with  the  wreck  of  public  buildings,  not  regularly  on  a 

lend  pile. 

The  assault  upon  these  houses  took  place  immediately  after  the 
d  frenzy  of  the  populace  was  excited  by  the  burning  of  Caesar. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  17th  March  it  was  decreed  :  1. 
it  solemn  funeral  rites  should  be  paid  to  Crcsar.  2.  That  all  his  cu'fa 
idd  be  confirmed.  3.  That  all  offices  conferred  by  him,  and  all  gi-ants 
land,  should  be  deemed  inviolable.     4.  That  the  whole  transao1|y|| 
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quid  dixerifl.  Optimum  reroy  quod  dictatm  nom 
petoum  de  re  publica  sustulisti ;  quo  quidem  &c 
te  oepiflfle  odium  regni  Tidebatur,  ut  ejus  omnei 
pioximum  dictatorem  metum  toU^es.  (92.)  Con 
poblica  Yidebatur  aliis,  mihi  yero  nullo  modo,  qui 
gabemaate,  naufim^  metuebam.  Num  me  igita 
ant  Qum  diutins  am  potnit  esse  iliMimilia  p  Jnspi 
▼obis,  toto  Capitolio  tabuks  figebaoitur;  neque  b 
ga^M  Temebant  ^  immunitafces,  sed  etiam  populiB 
ciTitaa  non  jam  aingiUatim,  sed  pzoYincua  totia 
Itaque  si  bM  manent,  quao  staute  re  puUica  ma 
posaunt,  pnmncias  uniTersas,  patres  oomscripti,  pi 
neque  Teotigalia  solum,  sed  etiam  impezium  papuJ 
hnjiB  dMuestieis  nundinis  deminutum  est. 

aXX  Vli.  (98.)  Fbi  est  septies  mflHes,  quod  i 
qn»  sunt  ad  C^is, '  patebat  P  'funests  illius  quic 
mm,  sed  tamen  qu»  nos,  si  iis,  quorum  erat,  non  re 
a  tributis  posset  Tindicare.  Tu  autem  quadimgei 
quod  Idibus  Martiis  debuisti,  quouam  modo  asS» 
Apliles  debere  desisti  P  Sunt  ea  quidem  innumera 
^  a  tuis  emebantuTy  non  inseiente  te,  sed  uniun  egi 
rege  Deiotaro,jpopuli  Bomani  amicissimo,  decretim 
touo  fixum.  Quo  propoBito  nemo  erat,  qui  in  ipi 
risum  poBset  contiaere.  (94.)  Quis  enim  cuiquam 
quam  Deiotaro  CaBsar  ?  SBque  atque  huic  ordini,  ut 
ut  MaBsiliensibus,  ut  omnibus,  quibus  rem  publics 
Bomani  caram  esse  sentiebat.  ^  Igitur,  a  quo  vivo 
sens  nee  absens  quidquam  SBqui  boni  impetravit,  a 
tuum  factus  est  gratiosus.    ^  Compellarat  hospitem 


of  the  ides  of  March,  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  This  h 
proposal  of  Cicero.    See  Phil.  L  1,  13. 

1  Inummtixtet.    SciL  to  the  Cretans  mentioned  below,  §  9! 

'  Patdxit,  "  Was  plain  on  the  books/*  L  e.  when  the  d 
creditor  account  was  balanced,  there  was  written  out  a  fair  st 
the  surplus.    Cf.  Roac.  Com.  %  hoc  Ttomen  in  adveraariia  pcUert 

*  FwMstORf  &G.  The  construction  is  ubi  est  septies  miUi 
pecumce,  sed  tamen,  pectmice,  qwz  poaaetf  &c. — lUms;  sciL  tempU 
money  seized  from  this  temple  Antony  paid  off  Dolabsll 
and  thus  bound  him  to  his  interest :  he  also  paid  his  o^ 
amount  of  £300,000. 

*  A  Puds,    Purchased  from  your  followers,  especially  Fulvii 

*  Igibwr.  Not  usuaUy  placed  in  the  commencement  of  a 
CSuwfo,  yet  ct  above,  %  41.    It  is  so  placed  when  it  indicate 

M»phioaf  deduction. 
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eompatarat,  peconiam  imperarat,  in  ejus  tetrarcHia  iinum 
tn  Gnecis  comitibus  suis  collocarat,  Anneniam  abstulerat  a 
NDBtu  datam.  Hs&c  vivuB  eripuit,  reddit  mortuus.  (95.) 
it  qmbuB  verbiB  P  Modo,  a;quum  sibi  videri,  modo,  non 
Biqaum.  Mira  ^yerborum  complexio.  At  ille  numquam 
inmpeir  enim  absenti  adfui  Deiotaro)  quidquam  sibi,  quod 
KM  pro  illo  postularemus,  SBquum  dixit  videri.  Syngrapba 
IB,  centies  per  legates,  viros  bonos,  scd  timidos  et  im- 
oitoSy  sine  nostra,  sine  reliquorum  boapitum  regis  sen- 
Bntia^  &cta  in  gynsBceo,  quo  in  loco  plurimsB  res  venie- 
Dxit  et  Teneunt.  Qua  ex  syngrapba  "quid  sis  acturus, 
leditere  censeo.  Bex  enim  ipse  sua  sponte,  nullis  commen- 
niiB  Cffisaris,  simul  atque  audivit  ejus  interitum,  suo  Marte 
«B  inias  recuperayit.  (96.)  Sciebat  bomo  sapiens,  jus  semper 
loe  foiBse,  ut,  qusB  tjranni  eripuissent,  ea,  tyrannis  inter- 
eetuy  ii,  quibus  erepta  essent,  recuperarent.  Nemo  igitur 
snconamtaB,  ne  iste  quidem,  qui  tibi  uni  est  9  jureconsidtus, 
fa  qnem  hiec  agis,  ex  ista  syngrapba  deben  dicit  pro  iis 
BibiiB,  qu»  erant  ante  syngrapnam  recuperatsB.  Non  enim 
*t  to  emit,  Bed  priuB,  quam  tu  suum  sibi  yenderes,  ipse 
lonedit.  Ille  yir  fuit ;  nos  quidem  eontemnendi,  qui  auc- 
faan  odimuB,  acta  defendimus. 

Xx  Will.  (97.)  Quid  ego  de  commentariis  infinitis, 
^nid  deinnumerabilibus  cbirograpbis  loquar  P  quorum  etiam 
JutitoreB  sunt,  qui  ea,  tamquam  ^^gladiatorum  libellos,  palam 
mditent.  Itaque  tanti  acervi  nummorum  apud  istum  con- 
t^untur^  ut  jam  ^*  expendantur,  non  numerentur  pecuniae. 
At  qtuun  cffica  avaritia  est !    Nuper  fixa  tabula  est,  qua 

'  OompeBaret,     "Sued."     A  stronger  expression  than  appellaret, 

«*  above,  §92. 

Verborum  complexiOf  ifAvXSKtj.     "  Confusion  of  terms." 

(tuid  918  adtwrus.     **  What  form  of  action  you  will  bring."    What 

P^^nliar  process  of  law  you  will  adopt  to  recover  it. 

,  '  JwrtcontfiUits,     Perhaps  Sex.  Clodius  the  scriba,  whom  Antony 

^  leoalled  from  exile. 
''Antony  had  every  facility  for  forging  these  acta  of  Caesar ;  as  be 

Id  an  these  documents  in  his  possession,  Calpumia  having  given 

Ko  his  hands  all  the  money  and  papers  of  her  husband. 

^  (Radiatorum  Ubdlos.     "  List  of  gladiators."    Generally,  lists  of  the 

wiaton  about  to  combat  were  sold  at  the  schools.     Some  advertise- 

toiia  of  this  kind  still  remain  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 

**  &qpendami'U/r.     "  Weighed  out,"  to  be  placed  in  Antony's  chest. 

Jidvig  has    appencUmturf  1  e.   money  estimated    only  by  weight 

ULLL 


queror,  pnmum  eorum  reditus  •'aequatos,  quonii] 
CaBsar  dissimilera  judicarit ;  deinde  nescio,  cur  no 
idem  tribuas.  Ne^ue  enim  plus  quam  tres  aut  quj 
liqui  sunt.  Qui  simili  in  calamitate  sunt,  cur  tu 
cordia  simili  non  fruuntur  ?  cur  eos  habes  in  loco 
de  quo  ferre,  quum  de  reliquis  ferres,  noluisti ;  qui 
ad  censuram  petendam  impulisti,  eamque  petitioi 
parasti,  qusB  et  risus  hominum  et  querelas  moverc 
Cur  autem  ea  comitia  non  habuisti  P  an  quia  tribui 
sinistrum  fulmen  nuntiabat  ?  Quum  tua  quid  intei 
auspicia  sunt,  quum  tuorum,  tum  fis  religiosus 
*eundem  in  septemviratu  nonne  destituisti;  ^I 
enim,  cui  metuisti,  credo,  ne  salvo  capite  negare  nc 
Omnibus  cum  contumeliis  onerasti,  quem  patris  lo< 
in  te  pietas  esset,  colere  debebas.  Filiam  ejus, 
tuam,  ejecisti,  alia  ^condicione  qu»sita  et  ante  j 
Non  est  satis.  Probri  insimulasti  pudicissimam 
Quid  est,  quod  addi  possit  ?  Contentus  eo  non  fiai 
quentissimo  senatu  Kalendis  Januariis  sedente  pat: 
tibi  esse  cum  DolabeUa  causam  odii  dicere  ausus 


^  Creta  nihil.    For  Caesar  had  given  Macedonia  to  Bmtus. 

^  Et  de  exvZibiM.     Orelli  proposes  to  change  et  to  at,  witii 
"  I  acknowledge  that  Caesar  actually  did  propose  the  lavi 
exiles,  &c.,  but  even  in  that  case  you  acted  wickedly.** 
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fib  eo  BOTori  et  uxori  tuas  stupnim  oblatum  esse  comperisses. 
f^m  inteipretari  potest,  impudentiorne,  qui  in  seuntu,  an 
ttprobior,  qui  in  jDolabellam,  an  impurior,  qui  patre  audi- 
pbdf  an  crodelior,  qui  in  illam  miseram  tani  spurce,  tarn 
JBpe  dixerJB  ?    Sed  ad  chirographa  rcdeamus. 

aXXIX.  (100.)  Qu£  tua  fuit  cognitio?  Acta  euim 
MSbearis  pacis  causa  confinnata  sunt  a  senatu,  quo)  quidem 
^MBsar  egisset,  non  ea,  quo)  egisse  Ctesarem  dixissct  An- 
ioniuji.  TJnde  ista  erumpunt  ?  quo  auctore  proferuutur  ? 
fli  mint  falsa,  cur  probantur  ?  si  vera,  cur  vencunt  P  At  sic 
Iplacaerat,  ut  ex  Ealendis  Juniis  dc  Co^saris  actis  cum  con- 
■ilio  cognosceretis.  Quod  fuit  consilium  ?  quern  umquam 
aonTocastiP  quas  Kalendas  Junias  exspectasti?  an  caK, 
pd  qnas  te,  peragratis  veteranorum  colomis,  stipatum  armis 
MtulistiP 

0  prsBclaram  illam  percursationem  tuam  menso  Aprili 
pfeque  Maio,  turn,  quum  ctiam  Capuam  coloniam  deducere 
panatus  es  !  Q^emadmodum  illinc  abieris,  vel  potius  pxne 
pon  abieris,  scimus.  (101.)  Cui  tu  urbi  minitans.  Utiuam 
^mere,  ut  aliquando  iMudpane  tollatur !  At  quam nobilis est 
jbttiUa  peregrmatio  P  Quid  prandiorum  apparatus,  quid  fui*i- 
j|nm  vmolentiam  tuam  proferamp  Tua  ista  dotrimenta 
#Uit ;  ilia  nostra.  Agrum  Campanum,  qui  quum  de  vecti- 
eximebatur,  ut  nulitibus  daretur,  tamen  infligi 
rei  publiead  vulnus  putabamus,  liunc  tu  compran- 
tuis  et  collusoribus  dividebas :  mimos  dico  et  mimas, 
,  |rtro8con8cripti,inagro  Campano  collocates!  Quid  jam  queror 
:  Pigro  Leontino  P  quoniam  quidem  lio)  quondam  arationes, 
;  Ompana  et  Leontina,  in  populi  Eomani  patrimonio  ^  grandi 

:.  ^  eiUm.  MettUsti,  &c.,  i.  e.  For  I  assure  you,  senators,  he  secretly 
I  ^ffowd  him,  {intervenil.)  Why  did  you  secretly  oppose  him  ?  What 
f  W  you  to  fear  ?  Forsooth,  you  would  not  openly  refuse  your  aid  to 
"••nil  {negare)  with  safety  to  yourself.     But  see  next  note. 

'  InUrvenit  enim,  cui  mduUti.  "For  some  one  (supposed  to  be 
Ueoalua  or  Lento)  interfered  to  whom  you  feared  to  give  any  denial." 
Qi  power  waB  bo  great,  forsooth,  that  he  wrung  this  concession  from 
^>tt.  (Xdf  dative  after  negare.  This  is  the  read&ng  of  Orelli. 
.  '  SoTorem,  i.  e.  his  cousin,  whom  he  divorced  in  order  to  unite 
Mmielf  with  Fulvia. 

•  Comdido,     "  A  marriage  ;"  so  called  from  the  deeds  of  settlement, 
Co.,  wliioh  were  mutually  agreed  on. 

•  Qra/ndi  fenore.     There  is  a  strange  reading,  glandifcroit  which  is 
Mioed  by  Harcianus  Capellu.     "  Licet  TuUitLS  glandiferas  possossiones 


iiuvaiu  jui-e  ueuuui ;  uuiuiioa  nuvua  auficnui  puisse  n 
Tu  autem  insolentia  elatus,  omni  auspiciorum  jure 
Casiliniim  coloniam  deduxisti,  quo  erat  paucis  am 
deducta,  ut  vexillum  tolleres,  ut  aratnun  circumd 
cujus  Quidem  vomero  portam  Capuae  p»ne  perstrin: 
florentis  colonisB  territoriimi  minueretur.  (103.) 
religionum  perturbatione  advolas  in  M.  Varronis,  sau 
atque  integemmi  viri,  fimdum  Casinatem.  Quo  jui 
ore  ?  Eodem,  inquies,  quo  in  heredum  L.  Eubrii,  quo 
dum  L.  Turselii  prsBdia,  quo  in  reliquas  innumerabiles 
siones.  Et  si '  ab  hasta,  vsdeat  hasta,  yaleant  tabulae,  ni< 
saris,  non  tusB ;  quibus  debuisti,  non  quibus  tu  te  lib< 
Varronis  quidem  Casinatem  fundum  quis  venisse 
quis  hastam  istius  venditionis  vidit  ?  quis  vocem  p 
audivit  ?  Misisse  te  dicis  Alexandream,  qui  emeret  a 
Ipsum  enim  exspectare  magnum  fuit!  (104.)  Qi 
audivit  umquam  (nullius  autem  salus  curse  pluribus 
fortunis  Varronis  rem  ullam  esse  detraetam?  C^ 
etiam  scripsit  ad  te  Caesar,  ut  redderes  ?  quid  satii 
dici  de  tanta  impudentia  P  E^emove  gladios  parump 
quos  videmus ;  jam  intelliges,  aliam  causam  esse 
Csesaris,  aliam  confidentiae  et  temeritatis  tuae.  Non 
dominus  modo  illis  sedibus,  sed  quivis  amicus,  vicinus, 
procurator  arcebit. 
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XLI.  At  quam  multos  dies  in  ea  villa  turpissime  est 
rbacchatuB !  Ab  liora  tertia  bibebatuPy  ludebatur,  vome- 
tur.  O  tecta  ipsa  misera, '  quam  dispart  domino  /  Quain- 
am  quomodo  iste  dominus  P  sed  tamen  quam  a  dispari 
lebantur !  Studiorum  enim  suorum  M.  Yarro  voluit  esse 
id,  non  libidinum  deversorium.  (105.)  Qusb  in  ilia  villa 
tea  dicebantur?  quse  cogitabantur  ?  quce  Uteris  manda- 
itur  ?  Jura  popmi  Bomani,  monumenta  majorum,  omuis 
lientUB  ratio  omnisque  doctrinsa.  At  vero,  te  inquilino  (non 
im  domino),  personabant  omnia  vocibus  ebriorum ;  nata- 
ot  pavimenta  vino;  madebant  parietes ;  ingenui  pueri  cum 
sritoriis,  scorta  inter  matresfamilias  versabantur.  Casino 
utatiim  veniebant,  Aquino,  Interamna.  Admissus  est 
no.  Jure  id  quidem ;  in  homine  enim  turpissimo  obsole- 
baat  dignitatis  insignia.  (106.)  Quum  indo  Eomam  pro- 
isoenB  ad  Aquinum  accederet,  obviam  ei  processit  (ut  est 
quens  municipium)  magna  sane  midtitudo.  At  iste 
erta  lectica  latus  per  oppidum  est  ut  mortuus.  Stulte 
[cdnates ;  sed  tamen  in  via  liabitabant.  Quid  ^  Anagnini? 
1,  quum  essent  devii,  descendenmt,  ut  istum,  tamquam  si 
nt  consul,  salutarent.  Incredibile  dictu,  sed  tum  nimis 
ber  omnes  constabat,  neminem  esse  resalutatum,  prsesertim 
com  duos  secum  Anagninos  haberet,  Mustelam  et  Laconcm, 
loram  alter  gladiorum  est  princeps,  alter  poculorum. 
07.)  Quid  ego  illas  istius  minas  contumeliasque  comme- 
orem,  quibus  invectus  est  in  Sidicinos,  vexavit  Puteo- 
008,  quod  C.  Cassium  et  Brutes  patronos  adoptassent  ? 
agno  quidem  judicio,  studio,  benevolentia,  caritate,  non  ut 
,  ut  *  jBasilum,  vi  et  armis,  et  alios  vestri  similes,  quos 
entes  nemo  Habere  velit,  non  modo  illorum  cliens  esse. 
XLn.  IiTTEBEA  dum  tu  abes,  qui  dies  ille  collega^  tui 
it,  quum  illud,  quod  tu  venerari  solebas,  bustum  in  foro 
srtit  P  Qua  re  tibi  nuntiata,  ut  constabat  inter  eos,  qui 
a  fuerunt,  concidisti.  Quid  evenerit  postea,  nescio. 
stum  credo  valuisse  et  arma.     Collegam  quidem  ^  do  cselo 

BanUu,  L.  Munatius  Basilus  served  under  Coesar  in  Gkkul.  From 
J^Mm,  6,  15,  he  appears  to  have  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Bar.  Ftt>bably  at  this  time  he  regained  the  favour  of  Antony. 
liitz  rapposes  this  Basilus  to  have  been  a  gladiator ;  but,  as  Orelli 
Uffkfl^  who  ever  could  choose  a  gladiator  as  patron  ? 

Dt  ecdo  detrcucistif  i,  e.  "degraded,  disgraced."  The  phrase  ap- 
fB  reversed  in  one  of  the  letters  of  ^ticus  (xiv.  21).  '*  Scepvua  me 
>  agUai,  quod  rem  gestam  DolabeUce  nimU  in  ccBlvm  efferre  videar.** 
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detroxisti  effccistique,  non  tu  quidem  etiam  nimc,  ut  simHiB 
tui,  sed  certe,  ut  dissimilis  esset  sui. 

(108.)  Cui  vero  inde  reditus  Eomam?  qu©  perfcurbaiao  i 
totius  urbis  ?  Meminerumiis  Giimam  nimis  potentem;  | 
Sullam  postea  dominantem,  modo  regnantem  Csesarem  vide-  [ 
ramus.  Erant  fortassc  gladii,  sed  absconditi,  nee  ita  multL  y 
Ista  vero  qusB  et  quanta  barbaria  est!  Agmine  quadnto  } 
cum  gladiis  ^sequuntur;  scutorum  lecticas  portari  yidemm.  i= 
Atque  his  quidem  jam  inveteratis,  patres  conscripti,  coo- 
suctudino  obduniimus.  Kalendis  Juniis  quum  in  senatom, 
ut  erat  constitutum,  venire  vellemus,  metu  perterriti  repente 
diftiigimus.  (109.)  *At  iste,  qui  senatu  non  egeret,  neqne 
desideravit  qucmquam  et  potius  discessu  nostro  IffitatuB  eA 
statimque  ilia  mirabilia  facinora  effecit.  Qui  chirograpbi 
Csesaris  defendisset  lucri  sui  causa,  is  leges  CaBsaris  easqae 
prfficlaras,  ut  rem  publicam  concutere  posset,  evertit ;  wh 
merum  annorum  provinciis  prorogavit;  idemque,  quum 
actorum  Ca^saris  defensor  esse  deberet,  et  in  publicis  et  in 
privatis  rebus  acta  Csesaris  rescidit.  In  publicis  nihil  eat 
lege  gravius,  in  privatis  firmissimum  est  testamentum. 
Leges  alias  sine  promulgatione  sustulit,  alias  ut  tolleiet^ 
promulgavit.  Testamentum  irritum  fecit,  quod  etiam  infimia 
civibus  semper  obtentum  est.  Signa,  tabulas,  quas  popub 
Ca3sar  una  cum  hortis  legavit,  eas  hie  partim  in  bortoa 
Pompeii  deportavit,  partim  in  villam  Scipionis. 

XLIII.  (110.)  Et  tu  in  Ca'saris  memoria  dUigens?  tu 
ilium  amas  mortuum?  Quem  is  honorem  majorem  conae- 
cutus  erat,  quam  ut  haberet  pulvinar,  simulacrum,  'fastigiuni, 
flaminem  ?  Est  ergo  flam  en,  ut  Jovi,  ut  Marti,  ut  Quirino, 
sic  divo  Julio  M.  Autonius.  Quid  igitur  cessas  ?  cur  non 
inaugurare  ?  sume  diem ;  vide,  qui  te  inauguret ;  colleg» 
Huiiius  ;  nemo  ncgabit.  O  detcstabilem  hominem,  sive  quod 
tyraimi  sacerdos  es,  sive  quod  mortui!    Quajro  deinecps, 


^  Scquuntur.  Antony  had  brouglit  up  all  the  veterans  to  Rome,  by 
<aHrturini;  thum  tliat  their  intere^^ts  were  at  stake  in  the  diaciiflsion  then 
to  euHim.  On  the  day  of  meeting,  their  aspect  was  so  ineniuiing  that 
but  few  senators  met,  and  from  this  paucity  Antony  derived  a  jire* 
text  for  wholly  neglecting  the  senate  aftenvards. 

**'  At  isfe,  &c.     Tlie  construction  is,  "At  iate^  qui  senatu  non  egent, 

neque  dculderavU  f/Tiemquam,  et  (both)  poilus  Icetatua  est  nostro  dhctttit, 

atuthih  QUK  (and)  lUa,  &c.     Some  suppose  the  first  neque  to  couple  cfe*- 

deravit  and  laiatas  est,  but^  that  case  we  should  have  statim,  not 

jiiatim  qui:. 
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m,  hodiemos  dies  qui  sit,  ignores  ?  Nescis,  ^  liori  quartum 
drco  diem  ludorum  Eomanorum  fuisse  ?  te  autetn  ipsum 
populiua  tnlisse,  ut  quintus  prssterea  dies  CsDsari  tnbue- 
nrr  Ciur  non  sumus  prsBtextati?  cur  Honorem  Csosari 
I  lege  datum  deseri  patunur  ?  an  supplicationes  addendo 
on  contaminari  passus  es,  pulvinaria  noluisti  ?  Aut  undi- 
B  religionem  tolle  aut  usquequaque  conserva.  (111.) 
uereB,  placeatne  mihi,  pulvinar  esse,  fastigium,  flamineni. 
ihi  Tero  nihil  istorum  placet.  Sed  tu,  qui  acta  Cffisaris 
fandie,  quid  potes  dicere,  cur  alia  defendas,  alia  non  cures? 
si  forte  vis  fateri,  te  omnia  qusBstu  tuo,  non  illius  digui- 
»  metiii.  Quid  ad  hsec  tandem?  (Exspecto  enim  elo- 
entiam  tuam ;  disertissimimi  cognovi  avum  tuum,  at  te 
am  apertiorem  in  dicendo ;  ille  numquam  nudus  est  con- 
matufl,  tuum  hominis  simplicis  ^  pectus  vidimus.)  Eespon- 
bisne  ad  hsBC  ?  aut  omnino  hiscere  audebis  ?  Ecquid 
peries  ex  tam  longa  oratione  mea,  cui  te  respondere  posse 
nfidaa  P    Sed  prsBterita  omittamus. 

XLrV.  (112.)  HiTNO  imum  diem,  unum,  inquam,  hodier- 
tm  diem,  hoc  pimctum  temporis,  quo  loquor,  defende,  si 
itieB.  Our  armatorum  corona  senatus  septus  est  ?  cur  me 
i  sateUites  cum  gladiis  audiunt  ?  cur  valvso  ConcordisB  non 
itent?  CUP  homines  omnium  gentium  maxime  barbaros, 
yznos,  cum  sagittis  deducis  in  forum  ?  Pra3sidii  sui  causa 
)  fiicere  dicit.  Konne  igitur  mUlies  periro  est  melius,  quam 
I  Bua  civitate  sine  armatorum  presidio  non  posse  vivere  ? 
ed  nuUum  est  istuc,  mihi  crede,  prsBsidium.  Caritate  et 
anwolentia  civium  sffiptum  oportet  esse,  non  armis.  (113.) 
Hpiet  et  extorquebit  tibi  ista  popidus  Eomanus,  utinam 
ms  nobis !  sed  quoquo  mode  nobiscum  egeris,  dum  istis 
luriliia  uteris,  non  potes,  mihi  crede,  esse  diuturnus.  Etenim 
bataa  minime  avara  conjux,  quam  ego  sine  contumelia  dc- 
ribo,  nimium  debet  diu  populo  Eomono  ®tertiam  pen- 

■  Fastigium.     Not  a  "dome/*  op  "temple,"  but  the  "architrave  of  a 

rtieo."    SusT.  Ccbs.  81.     Sahnas,  ad  Spartian.  Pescenn.  12.     Cccsaris 

i^limm  doc^  non  de  templo  caplendum  sed  de  ornamento  tecto,  quale 

IffOiUamin  templis  fuerit.     PliUa/rchus  SLKpiarripiov  vocat. — Ebnesti. 

«  Greekfl  oall  this  iiriafAa. — Orell. 

'  Heri  qwvrtwm,  xiy.  kal.  Octob. — 18th  of  September.    A  fifth  day 

I  afterwards  added. 

^  I^ehu,  i  e.  when  he  appeared  naked  at  the  LupercfJia. — Simplicis. 

e  bzvMui  of  thee,  thou  man  without  disguise ! 

'  Tertiam  pensumem.    When  a  husband  divorced  hia  wife^  he  woa 
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sionem.  Habet  populns  Eomaniui,  ad  quos  gubemacula  rei 
publicsB  deferat ;  qui  ubicunque  terramm  sunt,  ibi  est  omnB 
rei  publicsB  praBsidium  vel  potius  ipsa  res  publica^  crus  n 
adhue  tantummodo  ulta  est,  noudum  ^  recuperayit.  HaM 
quidem  carte  res  publica  adolescentes  nobuissimos  panfai 
defensores.  Quam  volent,  illi  cedant,  otio  confliilentes,tamn 
a  re  publica  revocabuntur.  Et  nomen  pacis  dulce  est  et 
ipsa  res  salutaris ;  sed  inter  pacem  et  servitutem  plurimnm 
interest.  Fax  est  tranquilla  libertas,  servitus  postremnm 
malorum  omnium,  non  modo  bello,  sed  morte  etiam  repellen- 
dum.  (114.)  Quod  si  se  ipsos  iUi  nostri  liberatores  e  oon- 
spectu  nostro  abstulerunt,  at  exemplum  facti  reliqueroni 
Illi,  quod  nemo  fecerat,  fecerunt.  Tarquinium  Brutus  beOo 
est  persecutus,  qui  tum  rex  fuit,  quum  esse  Some  regem 
licebat.  Sp.  Cassius,  Sp.  Mselius,  M.  Manlius  propter  sni- 
picionem  regni  appetendi  sunt  necati.  Hi  primi  cum  gladiii 
non  in  regnum  appetentem,  sed  in  regnantem  impetam 
fecerunt.  Quod  quum  ipsum  Return  per  se  prfficlarum  eik 
atque  divinum,  tum  expoaitum  ad  imitandum;  prsesertiB 
quum  illi  eam  gloriam  consecuti  sint,  qusB  vix  cselo  emi 
posse  videatur.  Etsi  enim  satis  in  ipsa  conscientia  pu* 
cherrimi  facti  fructus  erat,  tamen  mortali  immortalitatem 
non  arbitror  esse  contemnendam. 

XLY.  (115.)  Eecoedaee  igitur  ilium,  M.  Antoni,  diem, 
quo  dictaturam  sustulisti ;  pone  ante  oculos  laetitiam  senatu 
populique  Eomani ;  confer  cum  hac  nundinatione  tua  tuo- 
rumque;  tum  intelliges,  quantum  inter  laudem  et  lucrum 
intersit.  Sed  nimirum,  ut  quidam  morbo  aliquo  et  sensus 
stupore  suavitatem  cibi  non  sentiunt,  sic  libidinosi,  aTaii 
facinorosi  versB  laudis  gustatum  non  habent.  Sed  si  te  laoi 
allicere  ad  recte  faciendum  non  potest,  ne  metus  quidem  s 
foedissimis  factis  potest  avocare  ?  *  Judicia  non  metuis.  Si 
propter  innocentiam,  laudo ;  sin  propter  vim,  non  intelligis, 
qui  isto  modo  judicia  non  timeat,  ei  quid  timendum  sit? 


obliged  to  pay  back  to  her  relatives,  her  dowry  within  the  year,  in 
three  instalments,  each  instalment  was  called  a  "pensio,*'  i>ayment" 
Cicero  means  that  l?\ilvia  had  already  made  two  payments  to  the 
Koman  people  of  her  debt  to  them,  namely,  the  deaths  of  ClodiuB  and 
Curio ;  her  third  payment,  yet  due,  is  the  death  of  Antony.  Cicero 
moreover,  hints  that  the  deaths  of  her  two  husbands  were  owing  to 
Fulvi&'s  violence  and  intrigue. 
^  JiecuperavU.     "  LegaWy  xeco'^cc^^'*    The  recujperotoret  were  judges 
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» .(116.)  Quod  si  non  metuis  viros  fortes  egregiosque  cives, 
^•"'tl  a  corpope  tuo  prohibentur  armis,  tui  te,  mihi  crede, 
iuB  non  ferent.  'Quaa  est  autem  vita,  dies  et  noctes 
a  suis  ?  Nisi  vero  aut  majoribiis  habes  beneficiis 
qnam  ille  quosdam  habuit  ex  iis,  a  quibus  est 
;tii8,  aut  tu  es  ulla  re  cum  eo  compafandus.  Euit  in 
plo  ipgoniuTn,  ratio,  memoria,  litersB,  cura,  cogitatio,  dili- 
lentia ;  res  bello  gesserat,  quamyis  rei  publicsB  calamitosas, 
Mamea  magniw;  multos  aimos  regnare  meditatus,  magno 
wore,  multia  perieulis,  quod  co^tarat,  effecerat ;  muneribus, 
HOfnumentiB,  ^eongiariis,  epulis  multitudinem  imperitam 
lelenierat;  suos  prsBiniis,  adversarios  clementiae  specie  de- 
(finzerat.  Qtdd  multa  ?  Attulerat  jam  libersB  civitati  partim 
toeto,  pu^m  patientia  consuetudinem  serviendi. 
■  XL  vT.  (117.)  Cm  illo  ego  te  domiuandi  cupidate  con- 
IpRe  possum,  ceteris  vero  rebus  nullo  mode  comparandus 
■.  Sed  ex  plurimis  malis,  quae  ab  illo  rei  publicsB  sunt' 
ikorta^  hoc  tamen  boni  est,  quod  didicit  jam  populus  £o- 
llpaniiHj  quantum  cuique  crederet,  quibus  se  committeret,  a 
MbuB  caveret.  Hsbc  non  cogitas  ?  nee  intelligis,  satis  esse 
nbu  fortibus  didicisse,  quam  sit  re  pulchrum,  beneficio 
|Mum,  fama  gloriosum  tyrannum  occidere?  An,  quum 
Ifaim  homines  non  tulerint,  te  ferent  ?  (118.)  Oertatim 
Mrthac,  mihi  crede,  ad  hoc  opus  curretur,  neque  occasionis 
■toditas  exspectabitur. 

Bespice,  quBsso,  aliquando  rem  publicam,  M.  Antoni; 
gmboB  ortus  sis,  non  quibuscum  vivas,  considera :  ^  mecum, 
tlk  voles ;  redi  cimi  re  publica  in  gratiam.  Sed  de  te  tu 
videris ;  ego  de  me  ipso  profitebor.  Defendi  rem  publicam 
■dolescens,  non  deseram  senex ;  contempsi  CatilinsB  gladios, 
PML  pertimescam  tuos.  Quin  etiam  corpus  libenter  obtu- 
Ittim,  si  ^reprsBsentari  morte  mea  libertas  civitatis  potest, 
Ht  aliquando  dolor  populi  Eomani  pariat,  quod  jamdiu  par- 
foit.  (119.)  Etenim  si  abhinc  annos  prope  viginti  hoc  ipso 

'%ho  decided  regarding  the  recovery  of  money  or  property,  or  who 
^itimated  the  proper  amount  of  a  fine. 

'  Jvdicia  non  metuis.    Because  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers. 

'  QuoB  ett  cbutem  vita.     Quoe^qualis. 

*  Congiomia,     "  Popvio  congiarim/i,  milUi  donativum  propotuU,**-^ 
•rar.  Ner.  7. 

*  Meown.    SdOL  "  Bedi  in  gratiam.'* 

'  RqprcBtenUwi.     At  once  obtained  by. — ilepr(]B«enia/re,  \a  ^t«^«^'^ 
^"Bd  regarding  money  pud  dpwn  at  the  appointed  tuns. 
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in  templo  ^niegsri  posse  mortem  immatazam  esM  eonnikii 
quanto  veriiui  nunc  negabo  semP  Mihi  tbto^  pabo  eoi- 
sciipti,  jam  etiam  optanda  mors  oat^  pcnefonoto  rebus  Si) 
quas  adeptns  sum  qiiasq[iie  gessL  Dob  mofehsc  opAo 
unum,  ut  moriens  popolnm  Ibmaniim  Kbemm  reKnqosn 
hoc  mihi  m^ns  afi  diis  immortalibiui  dmi  nihii  poM 
alteram,  ut  ita  cuique  eroniat,  ut  de  itt  pnblka  qoiapB 
mereatur. 


^  Negavipotte,    "Neqite  emm  twrpU  man 
neque  immatwra  eoiuwlan,  hm 


furU  viro  potmi  meeiim, 
(OrfLiT.S.) 
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*M.   TFLLII  CICERONIS 


FBO 


L.   MUKENA 

OEATIO. 


IC.  TuLLn  CiCBBONiB,  &c  **  Oration  of  Marcus  TulliuB  Cicero, 
efence  of  Licinius  Murena."  At  the  comitia  held  during  the  consul- 
•  of  Cicero,  Decimus  Junius  Silanus  and  Licinius  Murena  were 
bad  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  latter  individual  had  for  his 
petitor  the  celebrated  lawyer  Sulpicius  Bufiis ;  who,  being  assisted 
&to  and  Cn.  Postumius,  charged  Murena  with  having  prevailed  by 
Mcy  and  corruption.  This  impeachment  was  founded  on  the  Cal- 
liian  law,  which  had  lately  been  rendered  more  strict,  on  the  sug- 
ism  of  Sulpicius,  by  a  aenatuiconsuUvm.  Along  with  this  accusa- 
I,  the  profligacy  of  Murena's  character  was  objected  to,  and  also  the 
Illness  of  his  rank,  as  he  was  but  a  knight  and  a  soldier,  whereas 
pidus  was  a  patrician  and  lawyer.  Cicero  therefore  shows,  in  the 
t  place,  that  he  amply  merited  the  consulship,  from  his  services  in 
war  with  Mithridates,  which  introcluces  a  comparison  between  a 
ituy  and  forensic  life.  While  he  pays  his  usual  tribute  of  applause 
iohivated  eloquence,  he  derides  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  the 
ban  jurisconsults,  by  whom  the  civil  law  was  studied  and  prac- 
d.  As  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  accusation,  bribery  in  his 
ilaon,  it  seems  probable  that  Murena  had  been  guilty  of  some  prac- 
i^  which,  strictly  speaking,  were  illegal,  yet  warranted  by  custom. 
sy  seem  to  have  consisted  in  encouraging  a  crowd  to  attend  him  in 
streets,  and  in  providing  shows  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mul- 
ida ;  which,  though  expected  by  the  people,  and  usually  overlooked 
tile  magistrates,  appeared  heinous  offences  in  the  eye  of  the  rigid 
I  stoical  Cato.  Aware  of  the  weight  added  to  the  accusation  by 
authority,  Cicero,  in  order  to  obviate  this  influence,  treats  his 
bal  principles  in  the  same  tone  which  he  had  already  used  concern- 
the  profession  of  Sulpicius.  In  concluding,  he  avails  himself  of  the 
bolties  of  the  times,  and  the  yet  imsuppressed  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
V  which  rendered  it  imwise  to  deprive  the  city  of  a  consul  well 
jUfied  to  defend  it  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis.  [Tlus  chai^  of  Cato's 
bst  Murena  was  exceedingly  unwise,  as  tending  to  «eNe;£  ^iXi<&  in&'Cki^^ 
^  ooDBtitution  at  a  time  when  their  support  wsa  tcloc^  Ti»^<&^. — 
oa^  vol  i  337.] 
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I.  (1.)  ^QuiB  deprecatuB  a  diis  immoitalibiu  flom, 
more  institutoque  majonim,  illo  die,  quo,  'sBspicai 
tiis  centuriatis  li.  Murenam  consulem  rennntiari; 
mihi  '^magistratuique  meo,  *popiilo  plebiqoe  Boma 
atque  feliciter  eveniret;  eadem  preoor  ab  eisdem  dii 
taubuB,  ^ob  ejusdem  hominis  consulatum  bba  cq 
obtmendum,  et  ut  yestrsB  mentes  atque  senteii 
populi  Eomani  voluntatibus  suffiagiiaqne  conseniiai 
les  Tobis,  populoqae  Bomano,  pacem,  traoqiiiUitetei 
concordiamque  afferat.    '(^od  si  iUa  solenuiia  eo 


This  caae  was  one  of  great  expectation,  firom  the  dip 
accusers  and  the  eloquence  of  the  defender^B  adyocatoB.  fii 
Bpokeiy  it  had  been  pleaded  by  HortensinB,  and  GraamiB  th 
who  had  both  appeared  in  favour  of  Mnrena,  and  Gioeto  nc 
utmost  exertionB  to  Borpass  these  rivals  of  his  eiloqiMOoei.  In 
he  ahowB  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the  mamMr  m  wluch  h 
the  attack  on  the  philosophy  of  Cato  and  the  profcBrion  of 
both  of  whom  wore  on  very  intimate  terms  with  him,  and 
also  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges  whom  he  addraned. 
Earn.  Lk,  vol.  iL  p.  802,  $eqq.  Limd.  ed.) 

This  speech  was  deliyered  A.n.a  690,  during  the  interval  ti 
between  the  second  and  third  orations  against  Catiline.  The 
favourable  for  Murena,  who  was  acquitted,  and  held  the  com 
following  year. 

^  QtME  aepreaUus,    The  student  will  note  the  elegant  use 
eadem  in  this  passage,  requiring  to  be  rendered  in  our  k 
adverbial  form  of  expression.  ^Compare  Baueb,  ad  SaneL . 
p.  250,  aeqq. 

*  Jvdices.  Cases  of  bribery,  like  the  present,  were  tried 
of  the  praetors  and  a  select  council  of  assegsorea  or  JudiceL 
note  11,  page  141. 

'  Auspicato.  The  auspices  were  always  taken  on  the  mon 
day  when  the  comitia  were  to  be  held,  by  the  magistrate  i 
preside. 

*  Comitiia  centu/riatis.  Consult  note  4,  page  210. — JRentmi 
candidate  who  received  most  votes,  was  called  forward  I 
siding  magistrate,  and,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  and  taking  ai 
declsured  to  be  elected,  through  a  herald.  It  is  to  this  p 
Cicero  here  refers,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  that  with 
business  of  the  comitia  was  opened.  One  of  the  consuls  i 
sided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls.  Cioei 
on  this  occasion,  in  preference  to  his  colleague  AntoniuB,  1 
was  conavl  prior,  i  e.  had  been  elected  to  the  consulship  hy  \ 
number  of  votes. 

'  Magiatratviqw  meo.  ^ferrin^  to  his  consular  aathoc 
would  continue  untW.  Wie  endi  oi  VXi^  ^«ax,^\\ssi\.*Oti^'^««  oon 
aaoceed.  The  latter,  in  >2kiB  iaeMiNani^,^wi5A\fetsaRA.« 
noH,  "  conBula  elect.** 
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lecatio,  consularibus  aiispiciis  consecrata,  tantam  habet  in 
I  yim  et  religionem,  quantam  rci  publico  digiiitas  postulat : 
am  ego  sum  precatus,  ut  eis  quoquc  homiuibus,  quibus 
X)  conaulatus,  ^^  me  rogante,  datus  esset,  ea  res  fauste,  feli- 
ter,  prospereque  eveniret.  (2.)  Qua)  cum  ita  siiit,  judices, 
)  cum  omnia  deorum  immortalium  potestas  aut  trauslata 
t  ad  YOB,  aut  certe  communicata  vobiscum ;  idem  consul 
mi  "  vestrffi  fidei  commendat,  qui  antea  diis  immortalibus 
>mmendavit ;  ut  ejusdem  hominis  voce  et  declaratus  consul, 
i  defensus,  "  beneficium  populi  Eomani  cum  vestra  atque 

*  Populo  pUbique  RomanoB,  The  allusion  here  is  to  all  orders  of  the 
Oman  people,  including  even  the  lowest  of  the  commons.  Popultu 
bea  oppoBod  to  pleba,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  was  regarded  as  the  generic 
im,  and  denoted  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  including  the 
Baton  and  patridans;  while  hj  pUbs,  in  such  a  construction,  were 
etnt  the  lower  orders  of  the  commons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
i|iresBion  tenatus  popiduaque  Bomanua,  the  term  populus  meant  all  the 
Oman  people  but  the  senate.  [The  ancient  distinction  between 
yitfw,  "bui^hera,"  and  pUbs,  *' commons,"  had  long  fallen  into 
mua.] 

'  Oo  ^usdem,  &c.  Literally,  "  For  the  retention  of  the  consulship 
f  the  same  individual,  together  with  all  his  personal  privileges."  Obti- 
vt  gets  here  the  meaning  of  **  retaining,"  from  its  primitive  import, 
to  hold  against  another,"  L  e.  in  the  present  case,  to  hold  successfully 
phut  the  accuBation  which  had  been  preferred,  and  consequently  to 
■ter  upon  and  e^joy. — Salute.    By  scUua,  Cicero  means  Murena's  privi- 

rH  SB  a  Boman  citizen,  since,  if  convicted,  he  would  be  deprived  of 
hia  oivil  rights  and  sent  into  exile. 

*  Eaque  res.  "  And  that  this  agreement."  The  agreement  of  opinion 
tte  ipoken  of  will  show  itself,  of  course,  in  the  acquittal  of  Murena, 
iioe  the  Boman  people  have  already,  by  their  suffrages,  declared  him 
^rthy  of  the  consulship.  It  will  also  bring  with  it  peace  and  tran- 
Billity  to  the  state,  since  an  energetic  consul  will  be  required  the 
andng  year,  to  crush  what  remains  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline; 
id  liurena  will  be  foimd  to  be  such  a  one. 

*  Quod  n  iUa  solemnia,  &c.  This  sentence  is  explanatory  of  what 
medea.  If  the  flayer  offered  up  at  the  oomitia,  when  the  result  of 
lA  election  was  made  known  to  the  assembled  people,  possessed  a  full 
id  thorough  efficacy,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have ,  embraced  the 
dividual  welfare  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
Bte  at  liuige,  and,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  Cicero  now  to 
itraat  the  gods  in  behalf  of  one  of  thenu 

**  ifd  roaemte.  The  literal  import  of  these  words  is,  "  I,  as  presiding 
Boor,  tuhtmff  the  people  their  pleasure  in  the  premises."  Compare 
ito  8,  page  86. 

^  Vetirm  fideL  "  To  your  protection." — Antea,  "  On  a  previous 
tm/Agm^  L  e^  at  the  comitia. 

^*  BemifiekkM popvii  Romcmi.  ''The  favour  conferred  upon  him  by 
e  BoinMi  people."    Alluding  to  the  consulship. 

S 


normam   dirigeuti,  et  diligentiasime  perpendenti 

■  /n  ftoe  o^cio.  "  In  the  dischargs  of  thia  duty." — Sit 
d^eiuianii,  &c.  "The  zeal  that  marks  m;  defence  of  hin 
the  very  undertaking  of  his  cauee  b;  mo," 

'  Non  quo  milti,  &c  "  'Sot  because  a  yindicaUon  of  the  ■ 
I  am  here  diecharging  appears  of  more  importance  ia  my  e 
jwrticutar  period,  than  a  dcfcQce  of  the  rights  and  privil« 
individual,  but  that,  when  once  my  conduct  sball  have  beei 
of  by  you,  I  may  with  the  greater  weight,"  Jtc  Aa  regard 
of  the  Latin  writei's  in  the  case  of  non  quo,  consult  Zvuer,  J 
KiMnics'a  trantl. 

'  Honor!,  fanta,  forluniaqiie.  It  has  teen  already  stati 
p,  38o),  in  general  tetruB,  that  Murena,  if  convicted,  would  I 
of  his  civil  rights  and  banished.  For  if  an  individual  i 
guUty  upon  a  trial  for  bribery,  he  was  deprived  of  the  coi 
cose  he  had  been  elected  to  that  ofGce,  and  the  competitor  w 
him  was  nominated  in  his  place.  He  was  also  heavily  fine 
incapable  of  bearing  any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of 
in  the  senate  :  and  hy  the  Tullian  law,  which  Cicero  broug 
and  iiad  passed,  an  additional  penalty  of  ten  years'  exile  wai 

*  M.  Catoni.  Tho  aomo  who  ended  his  days  hy  his  ow 
UlJaa.  He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  tiibuneB  elect.  Oh 
great  corruption  that  had  crept  into  the  consular  electiona,  I 
appointed  to  the  tribuneship,  concluded  a  severe  charge  to 
by  affirming  on  oath,  that  he  would  proaecute  flv^ry  one  ^ 
offend  in  this  way.  Hence  his  coming  forward,  on  the  pr 
Bion,  among  the  accuaers  of  Murena.     (Compare  Plot.  Vil 

*  Vilam  ad  ctrtam  raivmii,  &c.     "Who  regulate*  his  '. 
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a  omnium, 'de  officio  meo  res pon deb o.  Kegatfuissu 

k  rectirm  Gato,  me  et  consulem, 'eb  legia  ambittia  latoreni. 

•et  ts.111   severe  gesto  consuktu,  'causam  L.  Murt'na;  attiu- 

ere.   "  Cujas  repreheiiBio  me  vehementer  movot,  iioii  soluti) 

k  Tobis,  jadiceB,  quibus  mtixime  debeo,  veriim  otiam  ut  ipsi 

"  bimi,    graviBsimo  atque  integemmo  i-iro,  rationi'm  facti 

i  probem.    A  quo  tandem,  M.  Cato,  eat  mquius  conauleni 

fendi,  quam  a  console?     Quia  "milii  in  re  ^ablica  potest 

Uit  debet  ease  conjunctioi",  quam  is,  cui  rea  pubiica  a  nit 

f  *ijiio  traditur  snetiaenda,  magnis  meis  laboribus  et  periculii 

utentata  ?    "  Quod  ai  in  iis  rebus  repetendis,  quro  mancip 


!ert  gcito  eoxnUaia,  "And  one,  irhose  ima  consulsbii 
■  been  oxercued  with  bo  muoh  irholeaome  rigour."  Cato  alludes  ti 
t  prooeedingB  of  Cicero  sgoiiut  Cutjline,  iu  driving  him  from  thi 
"^    It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  howeTer,  that  the  seTtrity,  for  whici 

•  liere  conmiMida  Cicero,  wna  only  but  just  begun ;  oiuce  the  pre 
"  oiaUon  waa  delivered  in  the  montli  of  November,  and  the  itcoom 

■  of  Catdlina,  who  wera  tampering  with  tlio  amtossaJors  of  tlii 
TIgM,  were  only  arraated  and  punished  iu  tho  cirly  part  of  thi 
g  moutli. 

mitem  h.  JHurous  atiiiirfeve.  "  To  have  anght  to  do  with  th< 
Iduf  Ijciniufl  Muraniu"— J Hiiwwei  literally,  "to  touoli  even  iu  •■ 
M decree,"  "to  meddle  within  the  loiiat." 

f  flow  reprAauia.     "The  eenaure  of  this  individual."     Cvjiiaii 
«  it  begins  a  olauae.^fi  raiioneni  fac<i  mti  ■pTijbciii.  "  To  cipl:ui 
IB  of  my  conduot,"  i  e.  to  prove  the  grounds  of  my  couduc 

tea  perfectly  correct. 

V MUti  COBJuactiai:  "More  intimately  eonnectad  with  me." — Cu. 
■rilhb  Ac  "  Into  whcBs  hands  that  republic  is  delivered  by  mi 
mm^  to  be  Bapported  by  him,  after  having  been  upheld  Ij' 
■Mil  and  dangers  of  my  own."  The  eammon  text  haa  vno,  fo' 
*^  WO  have  aubatttuted  mio,  a  conjecture  of  Lambinua;  whicl 
■  leodved  into  the  text.     Cicero  says  a  me  unu,  aa  he  had  pre 

*  Quod  ri  »»  ill  rtJtu  rrpeiendii,  &c.  "  For  if,  when  a  demond  i 
"b  fbp  tho  recovery  of  those  things  which  are  proper  objects  o 
(  that  individual  ia  bound  to  guarantee  tho  risk  of  a  declsioi 
Ik  tluB  property  to  another,  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  agree 

■  oorenanted  ao  to  do,"  L  e.  if  A  conveys  property  to  B,  and  give. 
Mat  the  same  time  a  warranty  that  the  title  ia  aomid,  and  if  C  tbei 

n  in  and  claims  the  aome  pioperty  ts  hia,  A  is  bound,  by  the  ven 
a  of  the  sole,  to  guard  B  against  the  chances  of  dUpoaaessIon  by  i 
*4  of  a  court  of  law  in  favour  of  C.  Among  the  liomana,  re 
^{contracted  for  mancipii,)  were  those  thioga  which  might  bi 
H  and  alienated,  or  the  property  of  thora  transferred  from  oui 
1  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  or  form  of  proceeding  used  amoui 
B  oitiiena  only,  and  such  sale  viaa  alaaya  accompanied  wilh  i 
- V  0/  tUU.    'Bjjadidam  ia  meant  a  decision  of  a  CDuH,  ol  V" 
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Hunt,  is  pericuium  judicii  prsstare  debet,  qui  se  nexn  obK- 
^avit :  '  profeeto  etiam  rectius  in  judicio  conBulis  desig^iudi^ 
is  potis^iiiium  consul,  qui  consulem  declaravit, '  auctor  bene-  : 
iicii  piipuii  Eomani  defensorque  periculi  esse  debebit.  (4) 
^'Ac.  si.  ut  nounullis  in  civitatibus  fieri  solet,  ^patronuB  hnie 
causa.'  publice  constitueretur,  is  potissime  honore  affeefco 
defensor  daretur,  qui,  eodem  honore  praeditfus,  non  minni 
afieret  ad  dicendum  auctoritatis,  qnam  fiuniltatis.  *  Quod  i 
e  ponu  soiventibus  ii,  qui  jam  in  portum  ex  alto  invehontnr, 
^  pnecipere  summo  studio  solent  et  tempestatum  rationem,  ' 
et  prsedonuui,  et  locorum ;  ^  quod  natura  fert,  ut  eis  fsre-  . 

in  favo'ir  of  the  title  of  some  third  person;  and  by  nexus,  the  obligi' 
tion  of  warranty  always  connected  with  res  mancipt,  by  tl^  proTJBioBi 
of  the  Roman  law.  ^Compare  HQ^ni^EC.  Antiq.  Rom.  p.  336,  ed.  Ifavbold^ 
The  r(4  mandpi  were  such  things  as  farms,  slaves,  quadrupeds,  peaiii^ 
asd  the  rigL.t<i  of  country  farms,  called  servitudes,  {senitutei.)  Tb 
distinction  between  res  mancipi,  and  rts  nee  mandpi  is  not  reoognini 
by  the  Justinian  code,  it  having  been  abolished  by  that  emperor. 
Meerman  maiubiics,  that  res  mandpi  were  things  connected  with  igfr 
culture,  and  hence  deemed  of  greater  value  than  others. 

*  Proftdo  etiahi  rertius,  &c.     "  With  still  more  justice^  surely,  on  4» 
tiial  of  a  consul  elect,  i^ill  that  consul  in  particular,  who  declared  hiiB 
elected  to  ofSce,  be  bound  to  become  unto  him  the  guarantee  of  tk* 
fV.vour  conferred  by  the  Ko;nan  people,  and  his  defender  from  danget* 
(.'iccro  here  makes  an  application  of  the  rule  of  law  which  he  hasjoit 
boeu  citing.     The  consulship  is  now  regarded,  in  a  figurative  sense,  M 
one  of  the  claes  of  res  mandpi^  and  Cicero  as  the  holder.     Having  pi* 
Bided  at  the  con.=<ular  comitia^  and  announced  the  election  of  Huroi 
to  the  a-:f>emblt;d  people,  he  may  be  said,  by  virtue  of  his  offio^  •• 
have  traiii^feiTed  the  consulship,  in  due  form,  to  Murena,  as  a  thing  It 
be  po5?e.sBed  by  him  in  his  turn,  and  to  have  bound  himself  to  aid  tbi 
latter  against  all  who  should  seek  to  dispossess  him. 

*  Auctor.  This  term  is  here  employed  to  denote  one  who  sellB cr 
conveys  a  thing  to  another,  and  pledges  himself  for  the  soundneasoftfct 
title.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Emesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  b.v.  Auctf/Tf  §  ll)«  J 
"  Est  vcndifor,  qui  mum  essi  spondct,  quod  vendity  ei  tjus  vendetidiu  2 
jMfskiteia  habere:  adtoque  actione  tenet ur  de  erictione,  aut  ptrimli*  j 
judidi  proistaty  ut  in  mandpio."  It  is  from  this  use  of  the  term,  thrt  j 
the  reference  to  selling,  in  the  Latin  term,  "audio"  and  the  EngliA  ■ 
word  "  auction,"  is  d(?rived. 

^  Ac,  si,  ut  iionnuUis,  &c.  "And  if,  as  is  wont  to  happen  in  awtf 
states,  a  patron  should  be  appointed,  by  public  authority,  for  the 
management  of  this  cause,  that  individual,  of  all  others,  would  be 
assigned  as  a  defender  to  a  man  who  invested  with  an  elevated  offi«i 
and  who,  ?)eing  himself  clothed  with  the  same  dignity,  would  bring  no 
le.-:«  ar.tliority  tljitn  ability  to  his  defence." 

*  Patronui.     It  is  beUcx  to  retain  the  Roman  law-term  "  patron,"  i» 
Dreference  to  tlie  more  msmsX  Xwrm.  *^  ^A^wsa^fc."     For  the  strict  dii- 
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QUI,  8  qui  eadem  pericula,  quibus  nos  perfimcti  sunnis, 
giediantur :  quo  tandem  me^animo  esse  oportet,  ^propo  jam 
:  magna  jactatione  tcrrom  videntcm,  in  huuc,  cui  video 
paaximaa  rei  publicas  tempestates  esse  subeundas  ?  Quart- 
eat,  boni  consulis,  non  solum  "  videre,  quid  agatur,  verum 
iam  providere,  quid  futurum  sit,  ostendam  alio  loco, 
iniaiituin  salutis  communis  intersit,  "  duos  consules  in  re 
U)lica  Kalendis  Januariis  esse.  (5.)  Quod  si  ita  est,  nou 
mme^^officium  debuit  ad  hominis  amici  fortunas,  quani 
B  publica  oonsulem  od  communem  salutem  defendcndam 
icare. 


lotion  between  the  two  compare  the  language  of  Asconiua,  .1  d  Or. 
CokU.  o.  4  :  ''  Qui  d(^cndU  alteruni  in  judicio,  aut  Patronua  did  fur, 
^ntorest;  aut  Advocattu,  si  aut  jua  auggerit,  aut  praxentiam  suaui, 
wmodatamieo*  &c. 

*  (titod  n  e  portUf  &c  We  have  inserted  the  prepoRition  c  froni 
wkiOitm  5, 11,  23.  It  is  given  also  by  Victorius,  Lajnbinus,  Oruter, 
dotiunk 

*  Pracipert  twmmo  studio,  &c  "Are  accustomed  to  give,  witli 
meiliiemi,  an  accoimt  of  the  storms,  and  pirates,  and  dangerous  places 
if  have  enconntered."  Praxipere  carries  i/rith  it  the  idea  of  meu- 
Wng  beforehand,  as  a  warning  or  caution.  By  locorum  are  meant 
loil^  quicksands,  &c. 

'  Q^mmI  natwafertf  &c  "  Because  a  natural  impulse  leads  us  to  feel 
tinteroBt  for  those,"  &c. 

*  itui  eadetn  periculoj  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  oration 
ii  deUTered  before  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Lentulus  and  the 
hflr  Moomplices  of  Catiline.  Cicero,  therefore,  imagines  that  the 
Bipiraoy  will  still  give  trouble  during  the  ensuing  year,  imder  the 
inmment  of  the  new  consuls. 

*  Pnpe  jcun  terram,  &c.    It  was  now  the  month  of  November,  and 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  month  his  consular  authority  would  cease. 

BDoe  he  says  figuratively,  that  ho  is  almost  within  sight  of  laud. 

le  land  which  he  is  soon  to  behold,  is  the  haven  of  repose  after  a 

onn;  consulship. 

^  MaanmoM  tempestates.    Compare  note  8. 

**  Videre,  quid  agatur.   "  To  attend  to  what  is  at  present  passing.'' ~ 

Uo  loeOk     In  the  S7th  chapter  of  this  speech. 

**  Quantum  salutis  communis,  &c.     Cicero  says  thin,  because  ho  ex- 

Mti  that  the  conspiracy  will  still  give  trouble  during  the  ensuing 

Mr.    Compare  note  8. 

"  J)uoa  consules.    SOanus  and  Murena ;  and  not  merely  one,  Silanuf:, 

Idoh  would  be  the  case  if  Murena  were  condemned.     Both  consuls  will 

*  wanted,  he  thinks,  to  make  head  against  the  conspiracy,  and  the  time 
ir  th^  entering  on  office  will  be  the  Calends,  or  first,  of  January. 

"*  Qfictum.  "  A  sense  of  duty." — Bes  publica.  "  The  interests  of 
b  republic,"  i.  e.  the  danger  which  threatens  from  the  conspiracy  of 
iitflme.  ^ 
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III.  *  Nam  quod  legem  de  ambitu  tuli,  certe  ita  tuli,  ul 
earn,  quam  mihimet  ipsi  jainpridem  tulerim  de  civium  peri- 
culis  defendendia,  non  abrogarem.  Etenim  si  '  largitionem 
lactam  esse  confiterer,  idque  recte  factum  esse  defenderem; 
facerem  improbe,  ^  etiam  si  alius  legem  tulisset :  *  cum  veio 
nihil  commissum  contra  legem  esse  defendum,  quid  est,  quod 
meam  defensionem  latio  legis  impediat  ?  (6.)  *  JSTegat  esn 
(Jusdem  severitatis,  Catilinam,  exitium  rei  public®  inln 
moDuia  molientem,  *  verbis  et  psene  imperio  urbe  expulisae^ 
'  et  nunc  pro  L.  Murena  dicere.  ^  Ego  autem  has  partes 
lenitatis  et  misericordisD,  quas  me  natura  ipsa  9  docuit,  sem- 
. «  ■  '  - 

^  Nam  quod  legem,  &c.  "  For  as  to  my  having  proposed  a  law  con* 
coming  bribery,  I  certainly  did  it  with  this  view,  that  I  might  not 
abrogate  the  one  which  I  had  long  since  proposed  to  my  own  boaoo^ 
as  regarded  the  warding  off  of  those  dangers  which  might  threaten  Jttf 
fellow  citizens."  The  allusion  is  again  to  the  TuUion  law.  ConanH 
note  3,  page  386. 

^  Largitionem  factam  esse.  **  That  bribery  .had  actually  been  ixt^ 
mitted  by  Murena." — Defenderem.  This  verb  has  here  the  meaning  cf 
"  to  allege  in  defence." 

^  Etiam  si  alius  legem  tulisset.  "  Even  though  another  should  haft 
been  the  author  of  the  law  in  question." 

*  Cum  verOf  &c.  "  But  now,  when  I  maintain  that  nothing  has  been 
done  by  Murena  in  violation  of  that  law,  why  is  the  mere  proposing 
of  it  ou  my  part  to  operate  as  a  hindrance  to  my  defence  of  him  T 

^  Negat  esse  ejusdeni  screritatis,  i.  e.  that  it  is  a  deviation  from  my 
former  severity,     Hotomannus  inserts  Cato  in  the  text. 

**  Verbis  ct  pcriie  iinperio.  A  forcible  allusion  to  the  strenuow 
eSTort.^  made  by  Cicero  in  driving  out  Catiline,  but  not  by  any  meam 
intended  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct  in  so  doing.  It  is  merely 
adduced,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  Cicero's  now  appearing  for  one  whom 
Cato  regards  as  a  public  offender. 

'^  Et  nunc  pro  L.  Murena  diarc.  "  And  to  be  now  pleading  in  behalf 
of  Liciuius  Murena." 

®  Ego  autem,  &c.  "  I,  however,  have  always  acted  with  pleasure  this 
part  of  gentleness  and  compassion,  which  nature  herself  has  taught 
me." — Agere  partes  is  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  stage,  and 
denotes,  not  to  undertake  merely,  as  some  erroneously  render  tb« 
])hrase,  but  to  go  through  with  a  part  or  character.  As  regards  the 
peculiar  meaning  of  paries  here,  compare  the  language  of  Eraerti 
{Cl'iv.  Cic.  a.  V.  Pars)  :  "  Pars  in  scena  est  persona,  quam  quis  sutce^ 
agcndam  " 

"  Docuit.  This  is  another  term  borrowed  from  the  language  and 
movements  of  the  stage. — Docere  fahulam  is  analogous  to  the  Greek 
hSdtTKiiv  Spafia.  The  parts  were  studied  by  means  of  reiterated 
recitation  from  the  poet :  and  the  chorus,  too,  was  practised  in  the 
same  way.  T  his  was  called  teaching  a  play, 
k     * '  /Ham  vcro,  &c.     Cicero  mewift,  \Xi».\.\iia  natural  inclinations  alwaya 
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)er  egi  libenter :  '°  illam  vero  gravitatis  scveritatisque  "  per- 
onam  non  appeti^-i;  sod  ab  republica  iiiihi  impositam  sus- 
inui,  sicut  hujus  imperii  dignitas  in  sumnio  pcriculo  civiuni 
Kwtulabat.  *'**  Quod  si  turn,  cum  res  publica  vim  et  sevcri- 
atem  desiderabat,  vici  iiaturam,  et  tarn  vehemens  fui,  quam 
ogebar,  non  quam  volebam  :  nunc,  "  cum  omnes  me  causa> 
d  misericordiam  ataue  ad  Immanitatem  vocent,  quanto 
andem  studio  deboo  **naturro  mea5 consuctudinique  senire  ? 
^  At  de  ^  officio  defensionis  meoa,  ac  do  rationo  accusationin 
cue,  fortasse  etiam  alia  in  parte  oratioiiis  dicendum  nobis 
fit 


od  him  to  the  Bido  of  gentloneRS  niul  mercy,  pud  tlint  tlio  severe  nud 
igid  character,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  assiime  towards  CatiliiK^ 
ad  his  accompliceB,  was  a  duty  lie  owed  to  the  state,  in  the  diAclmi'git 
i  which,  private  feelings  could,  of  course,  exercise  no  influence. 

**  Pertonttm.  "By  persona  is  literally  meant  the  '*  maHk"  worn  by  the 
adant  actor,  in  representing  a  ehai'iictcr,  and  tlion  the  term  comoH, 
» denote  the  character  itself.  The  ancient  motiks  were  entire  head- 
j/ko&B,  and  of  various  kinds,  to  exi)roFa  every  age,  sex,  country, 
MBdition,  and  complexion,  to  whicli  they  were  asttimilutetl  with  the 
^  greatest  skill  and  nicety.  The  Greek  tenn  for  one  of  thi-H«t 
J^Modages  is  vfiSauTrovt  (or,  as  it  was  afterward  called  wpocrujiriiov,) 
^^ng  something  applied  to  the  face.  The  Latin  term  *'  persona '' 
^  derived  from  the  verb  '*  persono,"  and  refers  to  the  peculiar  eon- 
itnution  of  the  mouth  of  {he  mask,  whiuh  was  made  on  the  plan  of  a 
feddng-trumpet,  (their  largo  theatres  requirmg  a  great  volume  of 
■otmd,)  and  was  as  it  were  "sounded  through,"  that  is,  made  the 
ttenae  of  transmission  for  a  loud  sound.  (Compare  Theatre  of  Greeks, 
Slided.  pp.  266,  scqq. — Tyrwuitt,  in  Aristot.  Poet.  p.  139. — Mus.  Crit. 
td.  iL  p.  211,  &c.) 

*^  Qlibod  ti  tunif  &c.  "  And  if,  on  that  occasion,  when  the  state  of 
mblic  affairs  required  a  vigorous  and  rigid  exercine  of  authority,  I 
rinmphed  over  the  dictates  of  my  nature,"  &c.  i.  o.  I  suppressed  at 
Qoe  every  feeling  of  lenity. — Dcsiderare.  "  To  desire  earnestly,"  *'  to 
eel  the  want  of,"  "  to  need,"  "  to  require,"  &c. 

**  Own  omneSy  &c.  •*  When  every  motive  prompts  me,"  &c.  The 
lose  of  Murena  is  one  which  warmly  enlists  all  the  better  feelings  of 
Jcero. 

^ NaturcB  meas,  &c.  "To  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  my 
Mfcnre,  and  the  force  of  early  habit."  Natitra?,  because  all  his  kindly 
bdings  are  now  called  into  action  :  consuetudini,  because  he  is  more 
ueu^omed  to  defend  than  to  accuF.e. 

^*  At,  The  common  text  has  Ar,  which  we  have  changed  to  At 
which  is  adopted  by  •ocrenz.  {A  d  Clc.  Acad.  2,  2.)  Lallemand,  in  order 
to  avoid  doubling  the  ac,  reads  in  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence, 
(( dt  rationCy  &c. 

'•  Qjkio  defensionis  mcce.  " The  duty  that  has  prompted  my  present 
defence." — Hatione  acctisationis  tuce.     '*  The  reasons  that  have  led  to 
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(7.)  Sed  me,  judices,  non  minus  ^hominis  sapientiBriffli 
atque  omatissimi,  Ser.  Sulpicii,  conquestio,  qnorn  Catonii 
accusatio  ^commoyebat :  qui  '  gravissime  et  acerbissime  fbm 
dixit,  me  *  familiaritatis  necessitudinis^ue  oblitum,  cauBam 
L.  MurensB  contra  se  defendere.  Huic  ego,  judioes,  satii- 
faeere  cupio,  vosque  adhibere  ^arbitros.  JS'am  cum  gnie 
est,  vere  accusari  m  amicitia,  tum,  etiam  si  fiEJao  aociuerii^ 
^  non  est  negligendum.  f  Ego,  Ser.  Sulpici,  me  in  petitioDB 
tua  tibi  omnia  studia  atque  officia,  pro  nostra  necessitudm^ 
et  debuisse  confiteor,  et  prsstitisse  arbitror.  Nihil  tiU, 
consulatum  petenti,  ^  a  me  defuit,  quod  esset  aut  ab  amico^  . 
aut  a  gratioso,  aut  a  consule  postulandum.  Abiit  illud  i 
tempus :    9  mutata  ratio  est.     ^  Sic  existimo,  sic  mihi  pe^  : 


your  accusation  of  him,"  L  e.  the  motives  that  have  induced  yoa  t» 
become  his  accuser. 

^  Hominia  aapientisavmi  ixtqwe  orruxHssimi,  &a  "  Of  that  veiy  HM 
and  accomplished  man,  Servius  Sulpicius."  The  indiyidual  here  matA 
was  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  his  day.  Consult  Histockil 
Index. 

^  Commovebat  The  imperfect  tense  is  here  employed,  to  eurfW 
back  to  the  time  when  the  complaint  of  Sulpicius  was  first  ntfea«4 
namely,  at  the  period  of  his  speech  against  M  arena. 

'  QravUdine  et  acerbissime  ferre.  Literally,  "that  he  bore  it  veiy 
heavily  and  bitterly,"  i.  e.  that  it  was  to  him  a  source  of  the  bitterert 
regret. 

*  Familiaritatis  necessitudinisque.  "  Of  the  claims  of  long  acquaii** 
ance  and  intimate  friendship."  FamUiaritas  implies  that  we  hi** 
long  been  acquainted  with  another.  NecessUudo  is  of  stronger  iinpofi» 
and  denotes  the  existence  of  some  tie  or  bond  of  friendslup  betw«« 
the  two  parties.  It  is  in  fact  a  term  of  very  general  import  among  tin 
Latin  writers,  and  always  implies  the  existence  of  some  st^rong  con- 
necting tie,  which  involves,  as  it  were,  a  necessity  for  mutual  esteem 
and  regard.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Ernesti  :  "  NecessUudo  rf 
omnis  conjunctioy  sanguinis,  affinitatis,  conjtbgii,  coUejii,  amiciiioSj  4i6> 
qu(e  a  causa  allqua  oritur^  quce  nobis  necessitatem  amoris  hmevolentia^ 
affert"  Cicero  and  Sulpicius  had  been  friends  from  early  youth,  «M  ■ 
had  studied  together,  when  young,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  island  d 
Rhodes,  under  the  celebrated  Molo. 

*  Arbitros.  "  As  umpires."  Arbiter  is  here  used  in  a  general  seni^ 
and  is  analogous  to  the  civil  law  term  compromissarius.  In  its  spedil 
acceptation,  it  denotes  one  who  judged  in  those  cases  that  were  caHsd 
bomsfidei,  or  arbitrary,  and  who  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or  forffli 
but  determined  what  seemed  equitable.  (Heinecc.  Antiq,  Mom,  4,  ^ 
39,  p.  694,  ed.  Haubold.) 

*  Non  est  negligendum.  Because  friendship  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to 
he  even  exposed  to  suspicion. 

'  EgOj  Ser.  Sw^pici,  8lc.    "  1  "VioVJ^  wiV^c^wledge,  Servius  Sulpicin^ 
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adeo,  me  tibi  contra  honorem  L.  Murenoo,  quantum  tu  a 
3  postulare  ausus  sis,  tantum  debuisse :  contra  salutem, 
hil  debeie,  (8.)  Ne^ue  enim,  ai  tibi  turn,  cum  peteret*, 
nBulatuniy  adfui,  idcirco  nunc,  "cum  Murenam  ipsuui 
itaa,  adjutor  "  eodem  pacto  esse  debeo.  Atque  hoc  non 
odo  non  laudari,  sed  ne  concedi  quidem  potest,  ut,  amiciu 
wtris  accusantibus,  non  etiam  alicnissimos  defendamus. 
IV.  Mini  aatem  cum  Murena,  judices,  et  vetus,  at  magna 
nidtia  est,  qu»  "in  capitis  dimicatione  a  Ser.  Sulpicio  ^^non 
dice  obruetur,  quod  ab  eodem  in  honoris  contentione  su- 
srata  eat.  '"Qua  si  causa  non  esset,  tamen  vol  di^itas 
minis,  vel  honoris  ejus,  quem  adeptus  est,  ampUtudo, 
immam  mihi  superbise  crudelitatisque  famam  inussisset,  si 


it  I  owed,  and  think  candidly  that  I  afforded  unto  you,  in  your 

ipUofttion  for  the  consulship,  all  that  zealous  co-operation,  and  all 

me  kind  offioea,  which  our  intimate  friendship  demanded." 

*Awu  d^fmi,    **  Was  wanting  on  my  part" — Gratioso,    **  A  man  of 

InflDce  in  the  state."    An  influential  person. 

*Jf«fato  m^  ett,    "The  aspect  of  affau's  is  changed."    The  change 

"wnfflicff^  with  the  defeat  of  Sulpicius,  and  the  elevation  of  Murena 

I  the  oonsulship. 

*flSe  exuHmo,  &c.    ''This  is  now  my  opinion,  of  this  I  am  now 

maded." — Conira  honorem,     "  Against  the  advancement,"  i.  e.  elec- 

H  to  tiie  consulship. — Contra  aaltUenu    **  Against  his  personal  rights." 

oralt  note  7,  page  885. 

^  Oitm  Mwrettam,  &c.     "  When  you  are  attacking  Murena  himself." 

to  ia  now  employed  in  a  gladiatorial  sense,  **  to  aim  a  blow  at  an- 

iier,*  "  to  makid  a  thrust,"  "  to  attack."    Petere  conaulcUum  is  merely 

o  aoe  for  the  consulship." 

"  Modem  pacta.    "  By  the  some  rule." — Etiam  alicniaaimos.     *'  Even 

!al  BtraDgera. 

^  In  eapitis  dimicatione.    "  In  a  case  where  all  his  civil  rights  are  at 

Jba."    Compare  note  7,  page  385. — Capitis,     The  term  caput  is  here 

id  in  Ha  lefifal  sense,  and  refers  to  the  civil  condition,  liberty,  personal 

hrflegea,  &c.,  of  an  individual     Thus  Ernesti  (Clav.  Oic,  s.  v.), 

3apiit  dieitwr  pro  hominit  ttatu,  libertatia  et  civitatls  j^urt"  &c.    So,  in 

•  laiiguage  of  the  Roman  law,  any  loss  of  liberty  or  of  the  rights  of 

iaena  was  called  "  dimin/utio  capitis." 

**  Non  idcirco  obrtietur,     "  Shall  not  for  this  reason  be  overcome." 

teraOy,  *'  be  crushed,"  or  "  overwhelmed." — Quod  ab  eodevi,  &c.     In 

9  contest  for  the  considship  Cicero  gave  his  interest  to  Sulpicius 

ifaut  Murena. 

^  QiMS  n  causa  non  esset,  &c,    **  And  even  if  this  motive  did  not 

lat^  atill,  either  the  high  rank  of  the  man  himself,  or  the  elevated 

tore  of  the  office  which  he  has  obtained,  would  have  branded  me 

ih  the  deepest  stigma  of  pride  and  of  cruelty,  if  I  had  refused  to 

dertake  the  cause  of  one,  most  diutinguitshed  both  for  his  own 
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supplicum  superbiam,  amicoruin  iieglectio  ^impr 
coarguit :  nimirum  hsBc  causa  est  ejusmodi,  quam  m 

merits,  and  for  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Rom 
when  it  was  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  his  welfare."  T 
alhided  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  his  frieno 
Murena. 

1  Nequs  est  mihi  integrum.     "  Nor  is  it  wholly  within  my  p 
'  Prcemia  tanta.     The  various  offices  which  had  been  bestc 
him,  and  especially  the  last  and  highest  of  them,  the  consuls 
hoc  industria.     **  For  my  active  exertions  in  this  behalf,** 
fending  others. 

^  Laborea  per  qnosj  &c.  "  To  discontinue  the  efforts  by  "i 
have  obtained  these  rewards,  when  once  you  have  made  tl 
own,  would  be  the  part  of  both  a  cunning  and  an  ungratefu 
Astuti.  Because  his  motive,  in  defending  and  aiding  othe 
have  been  the  mere  wish  of  ultimately  benefiting  himself  by 
popular ;  a  motive  craftily  conceale(^  however,  until  his  o 
accomplished — IngrcUL  Because  he  ought  to  show  his  grs 
fresh  efforts  for  the  good  of  those  who  have  raised  hiTn  to  offi 

*  Quod  si.  "  If  however." — Te  atidore.  **  By  your  own  i 
NvUci  turpUudo.     "  No  disgraceful  imputation." 

*  Improbitatem.     "  Worthlessness." — Coarguit,     "  Clearly  t 

*  De  tuo  ipsius  studio.  "  From  your  own  pursuitB,**  L  e.  f 
own  professional  conduct ;  from  your  own  way  of  acting  at  tl 

'  Etiam  adversariis,  &c.  "  To  give  advice  even  to  the  a( 
of  your  friends,  when  consulting  you  on  a  point  of  law."  li 
is  the  technical  term  applied  to  the  giving  of  advice  on  the  p 


^- 
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jriuB,  nee  misericors,  nee  offieiosus  deserere  possifc.  Atque 
itajnace  rei  conjectiiram  •  de  tuo  ipsius  studio,  Servi,  facillime 
iBperis.  !Nam  si  tibi  necesse  putas, '  etiam  adversariis  anii- 
iRmun  taorum  de  jure  consulentibus  respondere;  ^ct,  si 
hirpe  existimas,  'te  advocate,  ilium  ipsum,  quern  contra 
leneris,  "causa  cadere :  noli  tam  esse  injustus,  ut,  cum  "  tui 
ites  vel  inimicis  tuis  pateant,  nostros  rivulos  etiam  amicis 
clauses  esse  oportere.  (10.)  Etenim,  si  me  "tua 
ritas  "ab  hac  causa  removisset,  et,  si  hoc  idem  Q. 
nsio,  M.  Crasso,  clarissimis  viris,  si  item  ceteris,  a 
bttibus  intelligo  tuam  gratiam  magni  sBstimari,  accidisset: 

El  ea  civitate  consul  designatus  defensorem  non  haberet,  in 

.*  

jjUBndfl  of  Sulpiciiis,  and  tliereupon  comes  to  the  latter,  states  the 
Htore  of  the  controversy,  and  obtains  his  professional  advice.  The 
■noDd  then  waits  upon  Sulpicius,  and  requests  him  to  appear  as  his 
■d?o<»te  on  the  trial  of  this  very  point.  Will  not  Sulpicius,  on  that 
feel  his  self-love  seriously  wounded,  if  the  opposite  party,  to 
Q  he  had  given  advice  in  this  very  same  case,  and  who,  acting  on 
advice,  has  defended  the  case,  be  defeated  and  lose  his  cause? 
Fehave  given  the  explanation  of  Ferratius,  which  seems  much  more 
b  unison  with  the  context  than  that  of  Emesti.  The  latter  under- 
Htttdfl  alio  tempore  after  veneris^  and  makes  the  meaning  to  be  this ; 
?&you  deem  it  discreditable,  when  you  appear  for  one,  against  whom 

Ehave  pleaded  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  this  individual  should 
his  cause,"  i.  e.  that  you  should  not  exert  yourself  now  in  his 
ilf,  merely  because  you  appeared  against  him  before  this. 

*  Te  advocato.  By  advocatvs  appears  te  be  meant  here,  not  one  who 
'•koB  part  in  the  actual  pleading  of  a  cause,  but  who  stands  by  and 
Bda  another  by  his  advice  and  presence.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
woonius,  as  given  imder  note  4,  page  388. 

**  Ccmsa  cadere.  A  legal  expression  for  losing  a  cause,  used  here  in 
general  sense  ^although  in  its  special  acceptation,  it  applies  rather  to 
•*©  loss  of  a  cause  through  some  failure  in  the  form  of  proceeding ; 
'hat  we  call  in  English  a  non-suit.  Compare  Cic.  de  Invent.  2,  19 : 
itajtu  civile  hahemus  conaiUutumy  ut  causa  cadat  is,  qui  non  quemad- 
^um  oportety  egerlt." 

**  Tuifontes.  "  The  rich  springs  of  your  legal  wisdom."  Compare 
Ote  1,  x>age  392. — Nostros  rivulos.     "  That  our  scanty  rills." 

**  Tua  familiaritas.  "  My  long  acquaintance  with  you,"  i.  e.  the 
iendship  I  entertain  for  you.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  here  used  in 
'hat  the  grammarians  call  its  passive  sense.  The  active  meaning  of 
k»  familiaritas  would  be,  "  your  long  acquaintance  with  me,"  or 
your  friendship  towards  me."  Consult  Satict.  Minerv.  2,  13,  p.  331, 
^1  i  ed.  Bav^r. 

^  Ah  hac  causa  removisset.      "  Had  induced  me  te  decline  this  cause.'* 
"*Q.  HortensiOy  M.  Crasso.     These  two  individuals  were  associated  with 
icero  in  the  management  of  the  defence. — A  quiWs,  Slg.    ^^'S*^  n^Vcsvsv 
y^ell  know,  your  esteem  is  highly  prized,"  L  e.  wYio  1  ^OWass^  ^'^'^  <>' 
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qua  nemini  umquam  ^  infimo  majores  nostri  patronum  deesie 
volucrunt.  Ego  vero,  judices,  ipse  me  ezifltimarem  'nfr 
farium,  si  amico ;  crudelem,  si  misero ;  superbum,  si  consoH 
defuissem.  Quare  ^  quod  dandum  est  amiciti»,  laige  dabitnr 
a  me,  ut  tecum  agam,  Servi,  non  secus,  ac  u  meus  esaet 
frater,  qui  mihi  est  carissimus,  ^isto  in  looo.  ^Quod  tiSn^ 
endum  est  officio,  fidei,  ^religioni,  id  ita  moderabor,  it 
meminerim,  me  contra  amici  studium  pro  amici  peiieaio 
dicere. 

y.  (11.)  ^Intelligo,  judices,  tres  totiiu  aocusatioiQi 
partes  fuisse,  et  6arum  unam  in  reprehensione  yitffi,  altena 
in  contentione  dignitatis,  tertiam  in  criminibus  ambitus  eM 
versatam.     Atque  harum  trium  paitiimi  prima  illa»  "que 


high  value  upon  your  friendship,  and  would  make  great  sacrifioei  to 

preserve  it, 
^  Infimo.     "  Even  among  the  lowest  of  the  peopleu" 
^  Nef avium.     **A  wicked  man."    A  violcUor  of  the  holy  kw  d 

friendship. 

^  Q^od  dandum  est  amidtice,  &c.  Cicero  means,  that,  in  the  msoagB- 
ment  of  the  present  case,  he  will  make  the  same  allowance  for  tbe 
claims  of  friendship,  on  the  part  of  Sulpicius,  as  if  the  latter  were  hk 
own  brother  Quintus,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached. 

*  Isto  in  loco.  Literally,  "  in  the  situation  in  which  you  now  are,' 
i.e.  an  accuser  of  Murena.  The  student  will  note  the  force  of  iitt  hat 
A  want  of  attention  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of  this  pronoun  has  lei 
Muuutius  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  phrase  isto  in  Iwt  i* 
here  equivalent  to  in  hac  dignitati  consulari. 

^  Quod  trihueiidum  est,  &c.  "AVhatever,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  tol» 
yielded  by  me  to  the  claims  of  duty,  of  honour,  of  religion,  this  I  ^ 
regulate  in  such  a  way,  as  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  pleading  for  the 
safety  of  one  friend  against  the  hot  attack  of  another."  Literally,  "ia 
behalf  of  the  danger  of  one  friend." 

^  lieligioni.  [Because  Cicero  had  implored  th<e  favour  of  heatea 
towards  Murena,  and  his  colleague  Silanus,  on  the  day  of  the  comitii 
Compare  note  1,  page  388.] 

'  IntcUigo,  judices,  &c.  "  I  perceive,  judges,  that  there  have  bees 
three  heads  to  the  entire  accusation,  and  that  one  of  these  has  betf 
taken  up  with  the  censure  of  his  private  life,  the  second  with  contaS- 
iiig  hiri  claim  as  a  fit  candidate  for  the  consulship,  the  third  with  tb 
ci large  of  bribery."  By  dignitas  is  here  meant  personal  merit  orwortt 
and  by  contentio  dignitatis,  a  disputing  of  the  claim  of  Murena  to  tt* 
consulship,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  possessing  sufficient  perwo^ 
merit  for  that  elevated  station.  Under  this  head  of  personal  merit  tk* 
question  of  family  is  also  brought  in. 

**  Quce  gravissiina,  &c.  "  Which  ought  to  have  been  the  wei^tiest 
i.  e.  ought  to  have  been  Ta».i[ia.vje^  vn.  v^mcXi  li.  ^^-^  ^&  naturally  to  f«^™* 
the  heaviest  and  gravest  c\i^t^^  a^vi:i?>\.\ivcxv. 


{ 
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pmsrima  esse  debebat,  9ita  fuit  infirma  et  levis,  ut  illos 
He  magiB  qTuedam  accusatoria,  qiiam  vera  maledicendi 
ilBiiltas  de  vita  L.  MurensB  dicere  aliquid  coegerit.  ^°  Ob- 
pita  est  enim  Asia :  qusB  ab  hoc  "  non  ad  voluptatem  et 
Imnam  expetita  est,  sed  in  militari  labore  pei%rata.  ^^  Qui 
i*  adolescens,  patre  suo  imperatore,  non  meruisset ;  aut 
IHMtem,  aut  patris  imperium  timuisse,  aut  a  parente  repudi- 
IftaB  videietur.  "An,  cum  sedere  in  equis  triumphantimii 
tati  potissimum  filii  soleant,  ^*  huic  donis  nulitaribus 
trinmphiun  decorare  ^giendum  fuit,  ut,  rebus  com- 
gestis,  psane  simul  cum  patre  triumpharetp  (12.) 
Tero,  judices,  et  j^t  in  Asia,  et  viro  fortissimo,  parent! 
iU),  magno  adjumento  in  periculis,   solatio  in  laboribus, 


»'*  JtafitU  it^irma  et  levis,  &c  ''Has  proved  so  weak  and  frivolous 
jk«Bfi,  that  some  established  practice  on  the  part  of  accusers,  rather 
An  any  real  grounds  for  imputing  criminality,  has  compelled  them 
|l  My  someth^  about  the  life  of  Licinius  Murena."  By  lex  accvr 
^-' —  is  meant  an  established  practice,  on  the  part  of  accusers,  to 
to  the  accused  an  ill-spent  and  dissolute  life. — Maledicendi 
Any  grounds  for  establishing  real  criminality. 
Objeeta  eat  enim  Ada.  "  Asia  namely  has  been  made  a  source  of 
fgntich  to  him."  The  particle  enim  is  here  employed  in  the  sense  of 
iVBp^  like  the  inchoative  y^p  in  Qreek. — Asia,  The  Romans  regarded 
WA  as  the  source  whence  all  their  luxury  originated.  Compare  LrvY, 
Ik  6:  **  Luxuries  enim  peregrince  origo  ah  exercitu  Asiatico  invecta  in 
^ktm  ai :  ii  j^rimvm  lectos  ceraios,  vestem  8tragvla/m  pretioeam,  plagulas, 
VtKs  texUUc^  et,  gucB  turn  magnificcs  svpellectUis  habehantv/r,  monopodia 
Wftiaeoa  Romam  advexertmt"  &c. 

*'  ^  Non  ad  wHuptatem  et  luxuriam,     "  Not  for  purposes  of  pleasure 
'^iW  debauchery." — Jn  milUari  labore.     He  was  serving  tmder  his 
^wr  L.  Murena,  who  had  been  left  by  Sylla  in  command  of  the 
iihtic  forces. 

■*  ^  Qui  ei  adoleecene,  &c  "  Now,  had  he,  when  a  young  man,  not 
^rtbrmed  military  service,  his  father  being  at  the  tune  commander 

J^**  An,  cum  aedere,  &c.  The  triumphant  general's  children  sat  with 
■Im  in  tiie  car.  His  sons  who  wore  the  prcetexta  rode  on  the  horses 
^Ittwing  it,  or  followed  on  other  horses.  The  prcetexta  was  worn  by 
4to  Roman  youth  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  the  toga  virUis,  or 
^tnly  gown,  was  assumed. 

'  1*  Huic  domis  mUitaribus,  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  was  not  Murena 
I*  peirform  military  service  imder  his  father  in  Asia,  in  order  that, 
^  distinguishing  himself  there,  he  might,  on  his  return  home,  grace 
Ke  triumph  of  his  parent  by  displaying  the  military  rewards  he  him* 
tt  had  received?  This,  of  course,  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  the 
^■Tgfi  of  his  having  been  in  Asia.  It  was  the  very  cov}iSi\x^  V^<&t^\v& 
1^^  to  have  been  at  the  time. 
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gratulatioiii  m  victoria  fuit.  *  Et,  si  habet  Asia  suspicionem 
luxuria)  quandam,  iion  Asiam  nuuquam  vidisse,  sea  in  Asa 
continentcr  vixisse,  laudandum  est.  Quamobrem  non  AoB 
iioineu  objiciendum  Murenje  fuit,  ex  qua  laus  fiwnili»,  me- 
moria  generi,  honos  et  gloria  nomiui  constituta  est:  *Bel 
aliquod  aut  in  Asia  susceptum,  aut  ex  Asia  deportatua 
ila;jjitiuin  ac  dedecus.  *  Meruisse  vero  stipendia  in  eo  bdkfc 
quod  turn  populus  Eomanus  non  modo  maximmn,  sedetia^ 
solum  gerebat,  virtutis :  patre  iraperatore  libentissime  m^ 
ruisse,  pietatis :  iiuem  stipendiorum,  patris  Tictoriam  a| 
triumphum  fuisse,  telicitatis  fuit.  ^Maledicto  quidni 
idcirco  nihil  in  hisce  rebus  loci  est,  quod  omnia  km 
occupavit. 


^  Ei,  si  hahet  Asia,  &c.,  i.  e.  and  sinoe  Asia  carries  with  it  a 
suspicion  of  cTissolute  living,  not  his  having  never  seen  Asia,  but 
having  lived  temperately  in  Asia  must  he  made  a  source  of 

to  him. 

'  Sed  aliquod  axU  in  Ada,  &c.     "But  some  flagrant  and 
vice,  either  contracted  by  him  in  Asia,  or  introduced  by  othera 
that  country,"  L  e.  either  some  vice  which  he  himself  had  con 
while  living  in  Asia,  or  one  of  Asiatic  origin,  brought  to  Rome  by 
other  individual,  and  contracted  by  JMurena  at  the  latter  place. 

*  Meruisse  st'q^endla.  *'  To  have  performed  military  service."  Tbe 
literal  meanmg  of  mercre  stipendia  is  "  to  earn  pay." — In  eo  beUo.  The 
Mithridatic  war. —  Virtu'.is.     "  Was  a  proof  of  his  courage." 

*  Pietatis.  "  Of  his  filial  piety."  Shown  as  well  by  his  cheerfulnew 
in  serving  imder  his  parent  aa  by  his  wish  to  contribute  to  that  parentJi 
glory. — Finem  stipend ioQ' am.     **  The  termination  of  his  service." 

*  Maledido.     "  For  cennure." — Occupamt.     "  Has  pre-occupied." 

^  JSaltatorcm.  Dancing  was  regarded  as  disgraceful  by  the  Komaai 
It  was  the  dancing,  however,  which  had  found  its  way  from  the  stag! 
into  convivial  circles  that  was  justly  condemned,  and  not  every  special 
For  the  lloraaus  had  theh*  sacred  or  religious  dances,  with  which  rf 
course  no  fault  was  found.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Gafivioi: 
"  JSaltator  hie  est  hisirio.  Non  enim  qucevis  saltatio  Romce  turpis  enAd 
jirohosa,  sed  histrionica  et  moUior."  With  the  Greeks  a  diiferent  usagB 
I)revaled.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  prefect 
and  also  the  first  chapter  of  his  life  of  Epaminondas. 

'  Mtdedictuni  est,  si  rere  ohjicitur,  &c.  "  This,  if  it  bo  truly  objected 
agaiiLst  liim,  is  the  charge  of  an  angry  accuser ;  but,  if  falsely,  of  aalan- 
derous  calumniator."  In  either  case,  therefore,  Cato  ought  not  utter 
this  re])roach  against  Murena,  since  an  angry  feeling  is  as  inconsiatent 
with  the  character  of  a  sage,  as  a  disregard  for  the  truth. 

^  Qii'tre  ciun  ista,  &c.,  i.  e.  wherefore,  since  you  are  a  person  of  sucll 
weight  of  cliaracter,  you  ougiit  not,  Marcus  Cato,  to  snatch  a  calumny 
from  the  lips  of  the  rabble,  or  from  some  carousal  of  buffoons,  and 
rasJiJy  to  call  a  consul  oi  tXic  l^om».n.  people  a  dancer. 
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VI.  (18.)  ^SATiTATOREM  appcllat  L.  Murcnam  Cato. 
Blaledictum  est,  si  vere  objicitur,  vehenientis  accusatoris : 
n  falso,  maledici  conviciatoris.  ^Quare  cum  ista  ais  aucto- 
tate,  non  debes,  M.  Cato,  arripere  malcdictiim  ®ex  trivio, 
it  ex  *•  Bcurrarum  aliquo  "  couvivio,  ncque  tcmore  cousulem 
9puli  Bomani  saltatorem  vocare:  seu  conspicero,  quibiis 
rsDterea  vitiis  affectum  esse  iiccesso  sit  cum,  ciii  vere  istiid 
bjici  poBsit.  Nemo  euim  fere  saltat  sobriiis,  niisi  forte 
LBBnit :  neque  in  solitudine,  "  neque  in  eonvivio  iiioderato 
aue  hoiiesto.  Tempestivi  convivii,  amoeni  loci,  multariim 
euciarum  comes  est  extrema  saltation  "  Tu  mihi  arripis  id, 
ood  necesse  est  omnium  vitiorum  esse  postremum :  "  relin- 
uis  ilia,  quibus  remotis,  hoc  vitium  omnino  esse  non  potest. 


•  Ex  trivio.  By  trivium  is  literally  meant  a  place  where  three  ways 
leet.  and  where  all  mauner  of  idlers  and  low  persons  are  accustomed 
I  oongr^ate.  It  is  then  taken,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  denote 
lis  class  of  persons  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rabble,  the 
nrest  vulgar. 

*•  Scurrai'um,  By  acurra  is  meant  a  buffoon,  a  scoffer,  a  jester,  one 
fko,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  merrhnent,  cares  not  what  he  either  says 
r  does^  and  who  is  particularly  fond  of  raising  a  laugh  at  the  cx]>cnse 
f  others,  by  some  coarse  shinder.  Verrius  Flaccus  derives  the  term 
a  Kquendo"  (scurra,  quasi  secumi),  and  makes  its  primitive  meaning 
)  be  '^  a  parasite,**  or  one  who  "  follows"  in  the  train  of  a  rich  person, 
>  amuse  him  by  his  buffoonery.  Festus  ridicules  this  etymology  very 
roperly.  {Feat,  de  Verb.  Hif/n.  p.  240,  ed.  Lind.)  The  word  appears 
ither  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  the  German  "  sc/ierzcn"  "  to  rail 
t^»«tojeer,"&c. 

"  Convwio,  The  common  text  has  cowvicw,  which  Lambiiius  first 
tiered,  on  conjecture,  to  eonvivio.  This  latter  reading  is  adopted  Ly 
inesti  and  Scheller. 

**  Neque  in  eonvivio  moderafo  atque  Iwncsto.  "  Not  at  a  well-regulated 
nd  be<x)ming  repast." — l^empcstivi  convivii,  &c.  Dancing  is  the  lust 
nnpanion  of  the  revels  of  the  table,  of  a  place  devoted  to  pleasure,  of 
meh  enjoyment,"  i.  e.  is  the  last  act  in  a  debauch,  in  a  ])lace  where 
Twy  thmg  breathes  of  pleasure,  &c.  By  tcmpestivum  conviviumj  (lite- 
■Qy,  "  an  unseasonable  banquet,")  is  meant  an  entertainment  which 
ommenced  earUer  than  the  ordiuaiy  hour,  and  was  protracted  until  a 
tneh  later  one  than  usual.     Coiupare  note  4,  page  154. 

•*  Tu  mild  arripis  id,  &c.  "  You  eagerly  catch  at  that,  which,"  &c. 
(iki  is  here  elegantly  redundant,  unless  we  render  it  by  a  si)ecies  of 
enphrase  :  "  in  order  to  thwart  my  intended  defence,"  or  else  some- 
tiing  analogous. 

*•  BeUnquia  ilia,  &c.  "  You  leave  those  things  unnoticed,"  &c.  i.  e. 
on  are  silent  about  other  moral  blemishes.  Cicero  means,  that  no 
tfaer  moral  failings  are  spoken  of  by  "his  opponents,  as  existing  in  the 
iiaracter  of  Murena ;   whereas  dancing  would  imply,  of  coi 
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^  Nullum  turpe  conyiTium,  non  amor,  non  coinmiBBitiOy  an 
libido,  non  sumptua  ostenditur.   Et,  cum  ea  non  mpeAain, 
-qasd  Yoluptatis  nomen  babent,  qusqne  vition  nmt:  fli 
quo  ipsam  luxuriani  reperire  non  potea,  in  eo  te  *  nmhMi 
luxunse  reperturum  putas  P     ^4.)  Nihil  i^tur  in  vitam J^ 
Muren£B  dici  potest  r    Nihily  mquam,  omnmo,  jnffioea.   m, 
a  me  consul  designatus  defendituTy  ut  ejna  nnBa  fiso^  fldV ; 
ayaritia,  nulla  perfidia,  nulla  crodelitaa,  ^noniim  pefedHi 
dictum  proferatur.    Bene  habet:  jada  mnt  fmmsiiiii^i. 
defensionis.    Nondum  enim  nostria  landibiu^  qnibiii  ifcMf  j 
postea,  sed  prope  inimicorum  confeaaiona^  yimm  houB/i 
atque  luteCTum  nominem  defendimna. 

Vll.  ^  Quo  constituto,  fsualior  est  mibi  aditns  ad 
tionem  dignitatis,  qu»  pars  altera  fuit  aeeoBationia. 

(15.)  ^Summam  vid^  esse  in  te,  Ser.  Snlpioi,  digmtiM; 
generis,  integritatis,  industiTOf  oeterominqiie  monma^cK^ 


indulgence  in  many  other  ezoesoei^  and  ooald  no^  in 

them. 

^  Nullum  turpe  ccmvivium,  &c     ''No  di^graeeldl  banqneftia 
amours,  no  reyelling,    no  lewdness,  no  eztntvagant  oKpcodifaBi  M 
pointed  out."    As  regards  comiasatio  consolt  note  5,  page  52. 

^  Quce  volwptaiU  nomen  liaherUy  &c  **  Which  hear  the  very  bum  flf 
pleasure,  and  are  actual  vices,"  L  e.  which  stand  forth  to  the  irodi 
with  the  name  and  character  of  reprehensible  pleasures. 

^  Umbram  UixwricB,  ^^The  unbidden  companion  of  debaiidiB7<' 
Among  the  Romans,  an  uninvited  guest,  who  accompanied  anotiMt 
generally  some  distinguished  personage,  to  a  feast,  was  called  Ui 
*'  umbra."  (Compare  Horat.  Sat,  2,  8,  21.)  The  term  is  here  foicOi^ 
applied  to  dancing,  which  is  always,  according  to  the  Boman  viy  ■ 
thinking,  sure  to  follow,  as  an  iminvited  guests  in  the  train  of  it 
bauchery.  Compare  Ernesti  (Clav.  Cic,  s.  v.)  ;  "  Umhra,  ooinei: 
Muren.  6  :  Saltatio  est  umbra  luamrice." 

*  Nullum  petiUans  dictum.  '^  No  lascivious  expresaion."  In  A* 
common  text,  the  words  in  vita  follow ;  but  they  are  out  of  plaee  ken 
and  seem  to  have  originated  from  iii  vitam.  Ernesti  retains  then  * 
his  text,  but  condenms  them  in  his  note.  Beck  encloses  them  wBIa 
brackets.     We  have  rejected  them  with  Schiitz. 

^  Quo  constitiUo.  ''  This  point  being  estabhshed,"  i.  e.  the  dutf 
against  the  private  life  of  Murena  having  been  thus  disproved.  ^ 

'  Summam  dignitatem  generis,  &c.,  L  e.  The  highest  degree  of  penoBil  *" 
merit,  founded  on  birth,  integrity,  the  active  exercise  of  talent^  aad  al 
those  other  accomplishments,  relying  on  which  it  is  right  for  yoa  ^ 
aspire  to  an  application  for  the  considship. 

'  Contempsisti.  "You  have  treated  with  contempt."  BjdatJag^ 
the  manner  in  which  ^u\pvcA\ia,  \vi  >i?ti«i  c^owseft  of  his  remark^  bi^ 
sought  to  depreciate  itie  oxisJ^vo.  oi  '^>3cc«Q34i. 


=: 
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ninniy  quibus  j&etum  ad  consulatus  petitionem  aggredi 
'  est.  ^aria  cognosco  esse  ista  in  L.  Murena,  atque  ita 
3%  ut  neque  ipse  dignitate  vinci  potuerit,  neque  te  digni- 
e  Bopeorant.  ^  Contempsisti  L.  Murensd  genus :  exttmsti 
on.  8  Quo  loco  si  tibi  hoc  sumis,  nisi  qui  patricius  sit, 
mnem  bono  esse  genere  natum :  facia,  ut  rursus  plebes 
Avexridnum  sevocanda  'esse  videatur.  ^  Sin  autem  sunt 
phBethonest»  familisB  plebeisB ;  et  ^'^proavus  L.  Murena?, 
snu,  pnetores  fuerunt,  et  pater,  cum  amplissime  atque 
lestuBime  "  ex  prsBtura  triumphasset,  hoc  iaciliorem  huic 
dnm  consulatiis  adipiscendi  reliquit,  quod  is  jam  ^'^  patri 
otufi,  a  filio  petebatur.  (16.)  Tua  vero  nobilitas,  Ser. 
pici^  tametsi  summa  est,  tamen  ^'  hominibus  literatis  et 
toricis  est  notior,  populo  vero  et  suffragatoribus  obscurior. 
esr  enim  "  fuit  equestri  loco :  avus  nuUa  iUustri  laude 
)bratus:     Itaque  non  ex  sermone  hominum  recenti,  sed 

Qmo  loco,  ftc.     '<  If  in  handling  this  topic  you  take  it  upon  yourself 

nert" — Aventinwm,    Cicero  refers  here  to  the  first  secession  of  the 

ile^  which,  according  to  Piso,  an  earlier  historian  than  Livy,  and 

IB  died  by  the  latter,  (2,  32,)  was  made  to  the  Aventine  Hill,  and 

bo  Kens  Sacer. 

fiS»  autem,  &c.     "  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  distinguished 

honourable  families  of  plebeian  origin,  then  both  the  great-grand- 

ar,"  iio.    This  is  the  same  as  saying  in  our  own  idiom :  "  But  there 

on  the  contrary,  distinguished  and  honourable  plebeian  families, 

X)ih  the  great-grandfather,"  &c. 

Proovttf.     P.  Licinius  Murena,  who  was  prsetor  a.u.c.  596. — Avtis. 

he  same  name  with  the  preceding,  and  prsetor  A.n.o.  640. 

JEv  prcBtura,     <*  In  his  prsetorship."     He  triumphed  for  successes 

'IQ&ridateB. 

PiUri  debitus.    He  had  gone  through  all  the  subordinate  offices, 

only  stopped  short  at  the  consulship,  for  which  he  had  the  fairest 

n  for  services  rendered  his  country. — Filio,    The  Murena  who  was 

lied  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sbminibta  UtercUis  et  hiatoricis.     "  To  literary  men  and  historians." 

licius  traced  back  his  origin  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  was  consul 

18  tenth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.n.o.  253.    Compare 

Brvl,  16 ;  and  Sigonius,  Fast.  Cons.  p.  23,  ed.  Oxon. — Populo  et 
tigatoribus  obscurior,  *'  Is  less  familiar  to  the  people  and  voters  at 
tioDS."  Cicero  means,  that  the  intermediate  Sidpicii,  from  the 
ider  of  the  line  downward,  especially  those  of  more  recent  times, 
not  signalized  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  brought  in  a  very 
ied  manner  before  the  notice  of  the  people. 

PuU  egwetri  loco.     From  this  we  see  that  a  patrician  might  remain 
2iiei. — NtUla  iUttstri  lavde.     "  For  no  illustrious  action."    Laus  is 

pat  for  an  action  deserving  of  praise.  Compare  Ebnesti  {Clav, 
B,  V.)  :  "  Laus,  pro  rebus  laude  dignis.'* 
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*  ex  annalium  vetustate  enienda  est  memoria  nobilitatis  tua. 
Quare  ego  te  semper  in  nostrum  numerum  aggregare  soleo^ 
quod  virtuto  industriaque  perfecisti,  ut,  cum  equitis  Eomani 
esses  filius,  summrt  tamen  amplitudine  dignus  putarere: 
nee  mihi  umquam  minus  iu  *  Q.  Pompeio,  novo  homine,  et ; 
fortissimo  viro,  virtutis  esse  visum  est,  quam  in  homiia 
nobilissimo,  ^M.  ^milio.  Eteiiim  *ejusdem  animi  atqnft 
ingenii  est,  posteris  suis,  quod  Pompeius  fecit,  amplitudine* 
nominis,  ^  quam  non  acceperit,  tradere  ;  et,  ut  Scaurus,  me* 
moriam  prope  intermortuam  generis  sui  virtute  renovare. 

VIII.  (17.)  QuA:MQTrAM  ego  jam  putabam,  judices,  mullai 
viris  fortibus  ne  ignobilitas  objiceretur  generis,  ^  meo  laboif 
esse  perfectum :  7  qui  non  modo  ^  Curiis,  Catonibus,  Pomfc 
peiis,  antiquis  illis,  fortissimis  viris,  novis  hominibus,  aed 


*  Ex  annalium  vetustate.  Referring  to  the  early  date  of  that  anoeskoC 
of  his  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  line.  Comp.  note  13,  p.  401. 

'  Q.  Pompeio.  Q.  Pompeius  Nepos,  who,  though  of  plebeian  orig^ 
attained  nevertheless  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state.  Conirail 
Historical  Index. 

*  M.  jEmUio.  M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  who  was  consul  a  u.a  633,  and 
a  second  time  a.u.c.  %\Q.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

*  J-Jjusdem  animi  atque  ingenii  est.  "  It  requires  the  same  degree  ol 
spirit  and  of  talent." 

*  Quam  non  acceperit.     Plutarch  says,  that  he  was  thought  to  haTf 
been  the  son  of  a  flute-player.     (Apophflcegm.  p.  200,  vol.  vL  p.  755,  ei 
JRei.ike.) — Memoriam  propa  intermortaam,  &c.      "  To  revive  by  his  onn 
merit  the  alinoat  extinct  remembrance  of  his  line."    Compare  Ascoyi^ 
ift  Or.  pro  Scaur.  i 

^  Meo  laho7'e  esse  perfectum.  "  That  it  had  been  brought  about  bf 
my  exertionf,"  i.  e.  that  I,  a  man  of  humble  orgin,  had  proved  of  » 
much  service  to  my  country,  as  to  cause  low  birth  to  be  no  longs 
reg  irded  as  a  barrier  to  tlic  consulship. 

'  Qui  non  modo  Curiis,  &c.,  i.  e.  who  were  neverthelea"?  excluded 
from  the  consulrtliip,  on  account  of  their  humble  origin,  or  else  disco* 
raged  from  applying  for  it,  although  they  could  point  to  many  brigbt 
inst.ances  iu  the  past  and  present  history  of  their  countrj',  where  mea 
of  humble  birth  had,  by  reason  of  signal  merit,  been  advanced  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  state. 

*»  Curiis,  Catonibus,  Pompeiis.  The  plural  is  hero  used  to  gi« 
emphasis  to  the  sentence.  Curius  Dentatus,  Cato  the  censor,  an-l 
Quintus  Pompeius,  are  meant ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the 
.sentence,  Caius  Marius,  T.  Didius,  C.  Cailius  Caldus. — Manutius  makes 
a  difficulty  here  by  imagining  that  Cicero  means  the  Quintus  Pomjieivus 
auniamed  Rufus,  who  was  consul  A.U.C.  6G5,  during  tho  youtli  of  the 
orator,  and  who  could  not  well,  therefore,  be  ranked  nmouc:  the 
*'  antiqul,"  wlien  Murius  Didius,  and  Ciclius  are  styled  "  rcccntes  ;"  an*l 
he  thinks  that  fi)r  i^oiapci'ia  vje  ft\\o\x\d  read  Appiis.     Cicero,  however, 
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(ntibus,  Mariia,  efc  Didiis,  et  Caeliis  commemorandis 
it.  Cum  ego  vero  ^'*  tanto  intervallo  "  claustra  ista 
bis  refregissem,  ut  aditus  ad  consulatum  posthac, 
»ud  majores  nostros  fuit,  non  magis  nobilitati,  quam 
pateret :  non  arbitrabar,  cum  "  ex  familia  vetere  et 
consul  designatus  ab  equitis  Eomaui  filio,  consule, 
retur,  de  generis  novitate  accusatores  ease  dicturos. 
mihi  ipsi  accidit,  ut  cum  "  duobus  patriciis,  altero 
ssimo  atque  audacissimo,  altero  modestissimo  atque 
dro,  peterem :  superayi  tamen  "  dignitate  Catilinam, 
]halbam.  '*Quoa  si  id  crimen  homini  novo  ess© 
profecto  mihi  neque  inimici,  neque  invidi  defuissent. 
mittamus  igitur  d!e  genere  dicere,  ^^cujus  est  magna 
ue  dignitas :  videamus  cetera. 


/  to  Pompeius  RufuB,  but  to  Pompeius  Nepos.  Thus  Emesti 
tz,  adloc. 

mt.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  this  verb  in  the  present 
compare  the  remark  of  Ernesti  {Clav.  Oic.  s.  v.) :  "  Jacere 
qui  minus  gratiosi  aunt.  Imprimis  autemy  qui  nullam  apem 
IS  consequendi  habentf  cum  candidati  sint,  aut,  earn  ipsam  ob 
uia  nihU  speranty  ne  petunt  quidem." 

0  intervaUo.     "  Aft«r  so  long  an  interval."   Compare  Sallust, 
"  Namque  <mtea  pleraque  nobUitas  invidia  cestuabat,  et  quasi 

sulatum  credebant,  si  eum,  quamvis  egregius,  homo  novus  adeptvs 

ftra  ista  nobilitatis,  i.  e.  those  barriers  so  carefully  guarded  by 
pride. — Ista  here  denotes  contempt,  with  a  covert  reference 
e  prejudices  of  his  opponent ;  those  barriers  of  nobility  which 
d  again  seek  to  make  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Mureiia. 
(vmUia  vetere  et  iUvMri,  The  family  of  Murena,  although 
n  origin,  was  nevertheless  an  old  and  distinguished  one. — Ab 
mamflio.     Compare  note  3,  page  124. 

ms  patriciis.     L.  Sergius  CatUina  and  P.  Sulpicius  Galba. — 
imo  atque  optimo  viro.      "  A  man  of  the  utmost  modesty  and 
Asoonius  (Arg.  Orat.  contra  Compet.)  calls  him,  "  vir  sobrlus 
tT 

ft€tte,  "  In  personal  merit." — Gratia.  "  In  influence,"  L  e.  m 
ith  the  people.  The  allusion  is  to  that  influence  which  anti- 
fiunily  had  hitherto  claimed  as  its  peculiar  right. 

1  si  id  crimen,  &c.  "  Now,  if  this  ought  to  have  been  alleged 
6  against  a  man  of  humble  birth,  undoubtedly  on  that  occa- 
her  miemies  nor  envious  persons  would  have  been  wanting  to 
;aiiist  me.'*  The  pronoun  id  refers  here  to  success  in  gaining 
olBhip;  and  the  strong  meaning  to  be  attached  to  crimen 
ducidation  from  the  language  of  Sallust,  referred  to  in  a 
note :  "c<  quasi  poUui  consulatum  credebant." 

s  est  magna  in  utroque  dignitas.     "  Of  which  there  is  a  large 
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^"QtuBsturam  una  petiit,  et^  Hum  ego  fiwtoB  ; 
'Non  est  respondendum  ad  omnia.  STeque  enim  q[i 
▼estriim  fumt,  'cum  multi  pares  dignifote  fian^  mi 
primum  solus  possit  obtmere,  non  etrndein  esse 
dignitatis  et  renuntiationiB ;  propterea.  qjooi  xe 
gradus  habeaty  dignitas  autem  sit  peruBpe  eadem 
*  Sed  quBBstura  u&iusque  prOpemodnm  pari  motiia 
fuit.  Habuit  hie  ^  lege  Titiaprovinciamtacitaiiiefe^ 
otu  illam,  cui,  cum  questoros  sortiontar^  etibm  i 


and  dintingniHhed  ahauee  in  each.**  Tha  TiiflSiriari  UaSlijp 
of  plebeian  origin,  ia  liero  placed  on  a  ftiU  eqiulxtj  witti  tne 
SnlploiL 

^  Q^aKiwram  una  petiit,  ico.  TheeewoHa  araanppoied'to 
by  Sulpioiua.  Cicero  adverta  here  to  anotber  aUa^Kkioii  on  1 
the  la^er,  namely,  that  he  waa  declared  qTueator  befoxe  Xi 
ifly  preceded  him  in  the  order  of  eleetioiL  **  He  aoofldit  tibi 
■hip  along  with  me^  and  I  waa  declared  befbre  hun^  Ai 
precedence  among  the  aaoceasftd  candidatea  waa  ngidali 
nnmber  of  yotea  which  each  recdyed ;  and  Salpldns  aedti 
thia  a  proof  of  his  superiority,  in  poinfc  of  peracnial  merits  t 
becauBe,  when  they  both  were  elected  qussator^  the  nuyod 
picius  was  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 

'  Non  est  respondendtan  ad  omnia.    **  There  is  no  need  of  i 

every  objection/'  L  e.  there  is  no  need  of  going  into  a  loxur  < 

respecting  every  objection  which  an  opponent  may  see  nt 

Some  objections  answer  themselves ;  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

^  Cvm  multif  &c.     "  That  when  there  are  many  candidatei 

point  of  merit,  and  only  one  of  them  can  obtain  the  first 

order  of  merit  and  of  announcement  is  not  the  same  *  fti 

announcing  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors,  some 

must  of  course  be  named  first,  and  the  rest  must  follow  in 

order,  but  this  is  no  proof  of  relative  merit.      There  is  nu 

argument  of  Sulpicius  than  Cicero  is  willing  to  admit     1 

number  of  votes  given  for  one  candidate  than  for  another,  e\ 

both  succeed  to  office,  must  be  regarded  as  some  proof  of  the  | 

of  superior  merit  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  give  those  votes. 

ifc  is  true,  supposes  the  candidates  to  be  all  equal  in  point 

**  pares  di^fnitate"  but  this  is  begging  the  question,  for  it  is 

thing  to  be  proved.     Besides,  he  himself,  when  speaking  of 

case,  attaches,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a  great  deal  more  o 

ance  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  declared  qnssstor  one  of 

first  sedile,  and  first  praetor.      Compare  Or.  in  Pis.  c.  1 :  ** . 

qucestorem  in  primis,  cedHem  priorenif  prcetorem  primum  cunetis 

populns  Romanus  faciebat ;  homini  iUe  honorem,  non  generic  h 

bat,**    The  student  will  observe,  that  it  is  osdilem,  priorem  in  th 

just  quoted,  because  tYiere  'sweta  otjI^  tvro  cediles,  but  in  our  \ 

qtUBttor  prior  merely  wit\i  TeiexetiQi'a  \ft '^xiJ^^vsvs^^ 

the  number  of  quasstota  a.\.  ^Jtie  ^^Hi^  ^^  Qi53^s.\fc^»5:^^«o^^ 
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let,  7  Ostiemaem,  non  tarn  gratiosnm  et  illustrom,  quam 
gotiosam  et  molestam.  ^  Con^edit  utriusque  nomen  in 
laatuia.  Nullum  enim  vobis  8or8  canipum  dedit,  9  in  quo 
cnrrere  virtus  cognosciquo  possit.  (19.)  ^^Bcliqui  tem- 
iria  Bpatium  in  •contcntioncm  vocatur.  Ab  utroque  dissi- 
Qlima  latione  tractatum  est. 

IX.  Sbbtius  hie  nobiscum  "  hone  urbanam  militiam  re- 
Nmdendiy  sciibendi,  cavendi,  plenam  soUicitudinis  ac 
omacbi,  secutus  est ;  jus  civile  didicit :  multuiu  vigilavit : 


id  itood  ftfc  the  head  of  all,  he  would  have  been  called  qucestor 
rimu: 

^8ai  ^puaiura,  Ac.  Literally,  "the qusestorship  of  each  was  almost 
f  iqnal  importance  (L  e.  unimportant)  in  point  of  lot."  The  provinces, 
p  duties  of  the  qusastors,  were  assigned  to  them  by  lot,  and  Murena 
id  SnlpioiuB  drew  two  of  the  most  insignificant. 

^Ltffe  TiHa.  '*  Under  the  Titian  law,"  i.  e.  by  the  operation  of  this 
V.  The  lex  Tkia  (proposed  by  the  tribune  Titius,  a.u.c.  448)  ordained 
Mt  the  ftyJHting  number  of  quocstors  should  be  doubled,  and  that 
1^  ihould  determine  their  provinces  by  lot.  By  the  operation  of 
h  law,  Murena  obtained  on  unimportant  province,  in  which  he  had 
»  ohanoe  of  diBtinguishing  himself.  By  the  operation  of  the  some 
ir  (L  e.  by  being  compelled  to  run  his  chance  in  drawing  lots,)  Servius 
tiiiied  a  province  equally  insignificant. 

'  Tu  Ulam,  &a  **  Tou  that  one,  at  which,  when  the  quaestors  arc 
otted  to  the  different  provinces,  a  shout  of  ridicule  is  even  accus- 
aed  to  be  ndsed."  The  unlucky  qmcstor  who  drew  this  province, 
r  hu  sphere  of  operations,  was  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  those  who 
nd  around. 
'  Odiemaem,  fte.     The  burdensome  nature  of  this  province  appears 

have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  Ostia's  being  a  much  fre- 
mtfld  sea-port,  and  also  ft-om  the  salt-works  in  its  vicinity.  (Com- 
n  Graviub^  ad  loc.) 

*  OoiuediL  "Settled  down  from  public  view,"  i.  e.  passed  not  the 
ands  of  the  qusestorship. 

•  /•  quo  excurrere,  &c.  "  In  which  your  merit  might  speed  forth 
d  become  known."  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  chariot  races. 
^Mdiqui  temporU  spcUiunif  &c.  **  The  period  of  time  remaining 
bv  this  IB  next  msule  a  subject  of  comparison,"  i  e.  the  mode  in 
Ueh  JOVL  have  each  passed  your  time  since  the  expiration  of  your 
■paotiYe  qusBstorships. 

"Bane  wrbanam  militiamf  &c.  "This  city  warfare  of  answering 
■d  questions,  of  drawing  up  writings,  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
anti^  lull  of  perplexity  and  vexation."  We  have  here,  arranged 
>der  three  heads,  all  the  duties  of  a  Roman  lawyer,  and  the  whole  is 
kHtntly  called  urbana  militia,  in  contradistinction  to  the  real  warfare 
ivfaieh  Hurena  is  engaged. — licspondendi.  Consult  note  7,  page 
^^^^•ScHbendL  This  refers  to  the  drawing  up  of  contracts,  lurticles 
f^gyscment^  &c. — Cavendi    The  reference  here  is  to  advice  ^nerally  : 
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laboravit :  prsBsto  multis  fuit:  multonun  stultitiamperpeHj 
est:  arrogantiam  pertulit:  ^  difficultatem  exaorbnit: 
ad  aliorum  arbitrium,  non  ad  suum.     Magna  laos,  et 
hominibus,  unum  hominem  elaborare  'in  ea  scientia^qaBl 
multis  profutura.    (20.)  Quid  Murena  interea  P  Foi "  " 
et  sapientissimo  yiro,  Bummo  imperatori, '  legatiu  L. 
fait:  qua  in  legatione  duxit  exerdtum:   ^fdgna 
manum   conseruit:'  magnas  copias  hostiiiin  fudifc: 
partim  vi,  partim  obsidione  cepit :  ^Asiam  istam  xel 
et  eandem  delicatam,  sic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neque  avaritue,: 
luxurias  vestigium  reliquerit:  maximo  in  Dello  ^  sic  est 
sat  us,  ut  hi^  multas  res  et  magnas  sine  imperatoie 
nullam  sine  boc  imperator.  Atque  bssc,  quarnqnam 
L.  LucuUo  loquar,  tamen,  ne  ab  ipso,  propter  ] 
nostrum  Tconcessam  videamur  babere  ucentiam 
publicis  literis  testata  sunt  onmia;  quibus  L.  Lacnlliii' 
turn  laudis  impertit,  quantum  neque  ambitiosuB  im] 


how  a  case  is  to  be  arranged,  an  agreement  to  be  made,  ftc. 
Ernesti  {Clav,  dcJ) :  ''Caveo  de  jurtconsuUU  dictfwr,  evtm 
aut  aliquid  contrahentibus,  sive  verboy  sive  scripto,  ostendunt,  qttomifi 
instruenday  resque  contrahenda  sit,  ne  causa  cadant,  atU  dedpvamltwt* 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Cicero  refers  in  the  text  to  the  BofflS , 
lawyer  or  jurisconsult,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  distinct  ft« 
the  oratory  or  pleader  in  the  courts,  Sulpiciua  being  ranked  under  4i 
former  class. 

^  Difficultatem  exsorbuit.  "  He  patiently  encountered  every  ^ 
culty."  The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  coarse,  but  expresnvi: 
"  Ho  gulped  down  every  difficulty,"  and  made  the  best  of  it 

In  ea  scientia.     "  In  that  branch  of  knowledge."    Alluding  to  ttl"^ 
civil  or  Roman  law. 

*  Legatus  L.  LucuUo  fuit.  In  the  Mithridatic  war.  His  fiskiherbii 
beou  a  lieutenant  of  Sylla's  in  the  same  war. — Qua  in  UtfiAf^ 
"  During  which  lieutenancy." 

•*  Signa  contidit ;  manum  conseruit.     "He  engaged;  he  fought htfi 
to  hand  with  the  foe." — Manwn  conserere  refers  here  to  the  penovl 
prowess  of  Murena. — Signa  confei^c  is  merely  "to  engage,"  "to  k" 
battle,"  but  manum  consererey  "to  come  to  close  quarters,** " to 
baud  to  hand,"  &c.      Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  fuykit*'^ 
rciQ  xiipai^' 

'  Asiam  istam  refertam,  &c.  "  That  Asia  of  yours,  crowded  iriA 
riches,  and  the  abode  of  voluptuousness."  The  pronoun  itta  has  ht* 
its  usual  force :  that  Asia  which  you  make  a  source  of  reproteh  tv 
Idm,  and  about  bis  conduct  in  which  you  are  continually  dedaimnf 

*  Sic  est  versatus.     "  lie  ao  co\i^^lQi\i'6^\Mcfi^^     Literally,  **!»*■ 
BO  employed." 
'  Concessam  Ucentiam  jliiacndu   *'  "l^aft  ^xvr^^^  ^^^^  xa  ^X^ftws^ 
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le  invidus,  tribuere  alteri  in  communicanda  p;loria  debuit./ 
)  Bguinina  in  utroquc  est  honestas,  summa  dip^iiitas: 
n  ego,  8i  mihi  per  Servium  liceat,  pari  atquc  cadein  in 
B  ponam.  Bed  non  licet.  Ap^itat  rem  militareiu  :  inaec- 
f  totam  hanc  legationem:  assiduitatis  et  operaruiu  Imruni 
tidiananim  putat  s^esso  consulatum.  "Apud  exercituin 
ihi  fueris,"  mquit,  "  tot  annos  ?  "  forum  non  attigcris  ? 
leris  tamdiu  ?  et,  cum  longo  inten'allo  veneris,  cum  iis, 

in  foro  habitarunt,  do  dignitate  contendas  ?'*  Primuni 
I  nostra  assiduitas,  Servi,  nescis,  quantum  interdum  aiierat 
imibus  fastidii,  quantum  satietatis.  Mihi  quidcm  vehe- 
iter  ezpediit,  ^'  positam  in  oculis  esse  gratiam.^Sed  tarn  on 

"  mei  satietatem  magno  meo  labore  superavi,  et  tu  idem 
use:  yerumtamen  utrique  nostrum  ^Mesiderium  niliil 
UBset.  (22.)  Sed,  ut,  hoc  omisso,  ^^  ad  studiorum  atquo 
am  contentionem  rcvertamur:    ^^qui  potest    dubitari, 

)  fictionB,**  L  e.  of  exaggerating  the  services  of  Murena. — PuhlicU 
it.     "  By  the  despatches  of  that  commander." 
Skmma  in  utroque,  i.  o.  there  is  then,  in  each,  the  highest  rcp\ita- 
tiie  greatest  personal  merit ;  which,  if  Sorvius  shall  allow  me  so 

0,  I  will  consider  entitled  to  equal  and  similar  prairie.  But  no 
,  thing  is  allowed  mo.  He  makes  a  brisk  attack  on  the  militaiy 
ha  inyeighs  agcdnst,  &c. 

Bmc.     ''Belongs  as  a  matter  of  course." 

MikL  The  pronoun  is  here  the  dativus  ethicus.  It  may  be  con- 
red  aa  somewhat  analogous  perhaps  to  our  ordinary  expressiuu, 
irk  ye,  my  friend." 

Forum  non  attifftria  f    "  Did  you  all  that  whUe  not  set  foot  in  the 
m  r — Cum  its,  qui  in  foro,  &c.     "  Are  you  going  to  contend  in 
it  of  personal  merit,  with  those  who  have  made  their  very  dwell- 
in  the  forum  ? 

PooUam  in  oculia  esse  grattam,    "  That  the  favour,  which  my  con- 
b  had  won,  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  my  coimtrymen." 
L,  therefore,  they  endured  the  more  patiently  my  appearing  so 
o  before  them." 
'  Mei  satietatem.     **  The  satiety  arising  from  my  daily  appearance." 

1,  of  oourse,  is  what  commentators  call  oratorie  dictum,  and  by  no 
urn  a  copy  of  Cicero's  secret  thoughts. — Magno  vieo  labore.  "  By 
it  exertions  on  my  part." 

^Desiderium,     "Occasional  absence."    Literally,  " the  want  of  us," 

tn&ee. 

*Ad  aiudiorum  atque  arttum  coiitcntionem.     "To  the  comparison 

iWBen  your  respective  habits  and  ])rofufl.4lons."     Studia  is  here  equi- 

4it  to  mores.     Compare  Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Alcib.  11,  3:  "  PoUquam 

b  opulsus  Tkebas  voter  it,  adeo  studiis  coruni  inscrviase,'*  &c.,  and 

iCBEBy  Ind.  in  Nep.  s.  v. 

'  Qvi.     "  How."     Old  ablative  form  for  quo.    More  correctl'j  aT^fia-k.- 


hostiuiii  copicB ;  tu,  ut  at|UiB  pluviie  arceantur 
tatur  °  in  propagajidia  finibua  j  tu  9  in  regendis: 


ing,  qui  is  the  regular  ablative  from  qaii,  like  null  fn 
from  lalU.  Conault  the  rema^  of  FEnizonDB,  ad  Sai 
'  Mviio  pUa  dtgnitatia.  "A  much  stronger  claim 
here  a  clami  founded  upoD  per«omil  wortb  or  merit. 
node,  Ac  An  amusing  companion  now  follows  betn 
and  the  soldier,  purposely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fi 
lawyer  is  here  aguu  meant  the  jurisconsult,  in  the  str 


I.  C.  0.  28. 

'  Bu^dnaru/m.  The  truicpet  called  As^ctAa  was  QSi 
the  watches.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  term,  on  the  p 
to  denote  early  rising  at  Oie  commencement  of  the  mo 
three  o'clock.  The  night  was  divided  into  four  watcha 
each.  The  firat  watch  commenced  at  aii  o'clock  in  the  i 
ing  to  our  enumeration  of  time. 

*  Tii  (utimoR  inilHuU.  "  You  airsnge  the  form  of 
case."  Cf.  EhnBsti,  Clav.  Ck.  s.  t.  "  Actio  e*t  fonudu, 
in  iniendenda  reo  lUe,  gun  a  jttrecontuUit  fart  petdmiiu 
gouB  to  what  we  call,  at  the  present  day,  the  "  pleadin 
Uiat  ia,  the  carrying  a  case  on,  in  accordance  with  te 
forms,  until  it  is  ready  for  trial. 
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lum  est  enim,  quod  sentio,)  ^rei  militaris  virtus 
nDstat  ceteris  omnibus. 

X.  Bjeo  nomen  populo  Eomano,  hanc  huic  urbi  setemam 
Joriam  peperit:  hsec  orbem  terrarum  parere  huic  imperio 
oi^t :  omnes  urbansd  res,  omnia  hsBC  nostra  prseclara  studia, 
'et  httc  forensis  laus  et  industria  latent  in  tutela  ac  pra)- 
idio  bellies  virtutis.  "Simul  atque  increpuit  suspicio 
omultuBy  "  artes  illico  nostrsB  conticescunt. 

(23.)  '^Et,  quoniam  mihi  videris  istam  scientiam  juris, 


by,  wheD.  one,  by  erections  or  works  of  any  kind,  altered  the  course  of 
ndi  water,  or  made  it  flow  more  rapidly,  or  caused  it  to  rise  by  com- 
inadDg  it  within  narrower  limits,  from  all  which  things  danger  was 
gBwhended  by  those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  person 
pHb  did  this  could  be  stopped  in  his  movements.  The  action  also  lay 
ihen  actual  damage  had  been  done  :  as,  for  example,  when  one  con- 
ifcaoted  an  embankment  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  a  neighbouring  fen 
Btm  his  grounds,  and  the  waters  of  this  fen,  being  afterward  swelled 
If  zuiiy  and  unable  to  follow  their  old  direction  by  reason  of  the 
lAbuikment^  spread  in  an  opposite  course  and  injured  the  fields  of  a 
Mghboor.      (NxRATius^  as  cited  by   Ulpian  ad  loc.    Compare  Cic. 

'  SaDereitaiw,  The  common  text  has  exercitaius  est,  but  exerdtaiury 
Aieh  Boita  the  context  much  better,  is  given  by  Quintilian  (9,  3,  32), 
Ad  oHes  the  present  passage  from  lUe  tenet  to  regendis  ;  and  it  is  also 
bond  in  sevend  MSS.  and  early  editions. 

*  /•  propagandis  Jinibtu,  "  In  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  our 
luira"    l2t^rally,  **  in  carrying  forward." 

* /•  r^endii,  "  In  regulating  those  of  some  field,"  i.  e.  in  an  action 
^poiq^  about  the  boundary  hne  of  some  piece  of  ground.  The 
imbart  here,  between  the  operations  of  Murena  and  Sulpicius,  is 
■tnmaly  amusing,  and  must  have  been  most  mortifying  to  the  notions 
tf  fldf-importance  entertained  by  the  latter. 

-  ^Jid  mUiiarit  virtus,  &c.  '^  The  excellence  of  the  military  art 
tomnes  that  of  every  other." 

:  ^ Bt  hoe forenm  latUf  &c.  "And  this  our  reputation  and  assiduity, 
ft  ilie  bar,  lie  sheltered  beneath  the  protection  and  security  -which 
iMrtial  prowess  affords." 

>  ^  Simiid  atque  incrqmit,  &c.  "  As  soon  as  the  least  susci])ion  of  any 
■HUSo  oonmiotion  has  arisen."  Literally,  **  has  sounded  forth."  Tu- 
■fdfw  appears  to  be  taken  here  in  a  somewhat  more  general  meaning 

fn  Hi  ordinary  one.      The  signification  which  this  term  usually  hits 
•nlained  in  a  previous  part  of  this  volume.     Compare  note  9, 

\^Afim  nottrcB.    Eloquence  and  legal  science. 

mi^Stf  quoniam,  &c,    *'And,  since  you  seem  to  me  to  fondle  that 
of  the  law,  as  if  it  were  a  little  daughter  of  yours."     Thus 
(CSov*  Cic,  B.  V.) :  **  Osculari,  nimia  magni  /acere,  amarc  " 

T 
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tamquam  filiolam  osculari  tuam,  non  patiar  te  in  tanto  errore 
versari,  ut  Mstud  nescio  quid,  quod  tanto  opere  dididsti, 
prsBclarum  aliquid  esse  arbitrere.  Aliis  ego  te  yirtatibusi 
^  continentia,  gravitate,  justitia,  fide,  ceteris  omnibus,  con- 
sulatu  et  omni  honore  semper  dignissimum  judicavi.  ^  Quod 
quidem  jus  civile  didicisti,  non  dicam,  operam  perdidisti: 
sed  illud  dicam,  nullam  esse  *  in  ilia  discipline  '^  munitam  ad 
consulatum  viam.  Omnes  enim  artes,  qusd  nobis  popnli 
Eomani  studia  conciliant,  ^'et  admirabilem  dignitatem,  et 
pergratam  utilitatem  debent  habere. 

XI.  (24.)  SuMMA  dignitas  est  in  iis,  qui  nulitari  laude 
antecellunt ;  omnia  enim,  ?  quaB  sunt  in  imperio,  et  in  statu 
civitatis,  ab  iis  defendi  et  nrmari  putantm* :  summa  etiam 
utilitas  ;  siquidem  eorum  ^  consilio  et  periculo,  cum  re  pub- 
lica,  tum  etiam  nostris  rebus  perfrui  possumus.     Gravii 


^  Istud  nescio  quid,  "  That,  I  know  not  what,"  i  e.  that  somethiitg 
or  other,  that  really  very  nnhnportant  matter.  Compare  note  ( 
page  188.     The  reference  is  to  dry,  technical  law  knowledge. 

Continentia,  gravitate,  justitia,  fide.  The  common  text  has  tiuH 
all  as  genitives,  continentioB,  gravitatis,  justitice,  fidei.  We  have  made 
the  alteration,  with  Schiitz,  after  the  suggestion  of  Lambinus.  In 
the  common  reading,  ceteris  omnibus  comes  in  very  awkwardly,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inelegant  form  of  exprebsion  in  virtutihus  conttnerUioe,  tc. 

^  Quod  quidem  jus  civile  didicisti,  &c.  "  As  to  your  having  learned, 
indeed,  the  civil  law,  I  will  not  say  you  have  lost  your  labour  in  eo 
doing." 

*  In  iUa  discipUna.  "  In  that  branch  of  knowledge."  DiscifUM 
is  here  equivalent  to  doctrina.  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero,  in 
.speaking  of  Archimedes  (In  Verr.  4,  58) :  Archim^dem  Ulum,  swum 
ingenio  hominem  et  discipUna,  i.  e.  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent  and 
knowledge. 

^  Munitam.  "  Sure."  By  WAiniia  via  is  meant  a  path  guarded  from 
all  inroad  or  interruption  from  without,  and  free  from  all  obstaclai 
and  impediments  within,  i  e.  a  way  that  leads  with  certainty  to  some 
object. 

'■•  Et  admirabilem,  &c.  "  Both  a  dignity  calculated  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  others,  and  a  utility  that  will  call  forth  their  wannest 
gratitude." 

'  Quce  sunt  in  imperio,  et  in  statu  civitatis.  "That  are  connected 
with  our  empire  abroad,  and  with  the  condition  of  our  government  at 
home,"  L  e.  both  our  foreign  conquests  and  our  civil  institutions. 

®  Consilio  et  periculo.     "By  their  wise  coimsels  and  the  dangers 

which  they  encounter,"  i.  e.  by  their  wisdom  and  valour.     (7(W<itt>     ; 

embraces  both  advice  given  at  home,  and  the  skilful  management  of    , 

operations  abroad.  '  ; 

'   Quce,     Emesti  saya  \iha.\.  \^ift  'nrox^  ^^owt  tvwKttio,  &c.,  do  not  bar-    i 


f 
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ilia  est,  et  plena  dignitatis,  diccndi  facultas  (9  qua; 
ope  valuit  in  consule  deligendo),  posse  consilio  atque  ora- 
one,  et  senatus,  et  populi,  ct  eorum,  qui  res  judicant, 
lentes  permovere.  Quseritur  consul,  qui  dicendo  nonnun- 
nm  comprimat  ^°  tribunicios  furores,  qui  concitatum  popu- 
m  flectat,  "  qui  largitioni  resistat.  Non  mirum,  si  ob  lianc 
icaltatem  homines  ssepe  etiam  uon  nobiles  consulatum  con- 
)cati  sunt:  prffisertiin  cum  ha>c  eadem  res  ^^plurimas 
nitias,  firmissimas  amicitias,  maxima  studia  pariat.  Quorum 
m  isto  vestro  artificio,  Sulpici,  nihil  est.  (25.)  Primum, 
i^tas  '^in  tarn  tenui  scicntia  qua)  potest  esse?  ^^Kes 
Dm  sunt  parvea,  props  in  singulis  literis  atque  interpunc- 
mibuB  verborum  occupato).  Deinde,  etiam  si  quid  apud 
tjores  nostroB  fuit  in  isto  studio  admirationis,  id,  ^'  enun- 
w  vestris  mysteriis,  totum  est  contemptum  ct  abjectum. 

oiBe  well,  in  point  of  conAtniction,  with  what  precedes,  and  ho 

Mfore  thinks  that  quce  ought  to  be  struck  out.     The  whole  diffi- 

!bv,  however,  is  easily  obviated  by  considering  the  clauHO  from  quat 

idigendo  as  parenthetical,  and  we  have  accordingly  inserted  the 

Ae  of  iMtrenthesis. — Poaae  permovere,  &c.     "  To  be  able,  namely,  to 

»?e  with  powerful  eflPect,"  &c. 

■  TSribunkiM  fwrorti,     "  The  madness  of  the  tribunes."     The  tri- 

OM  of  the  commons,  as  the  leaderH  of  the  democratic  party,  were 

DOst  constantly  at  variance  with  the  patricians,  and,  in  the  heat  of 

Bn  collisions,  often  proceeded  to  the  most  extnivagant  lengthn.     It 

•  fw  the  consuls,  as  the  organs  of  the  government  at  large,  and  the 

praentatives  in  feeling,  most  commonly,  of  the  aristocratic  part}^  to 

lb  fheee  wild  excesses. 

"Qui  largitiom  resUtat.     "To  check  the  current  of  corruption." — 

MNNet  non  nobiles.    The  same  as  homines  novi. 

"PZnTMUM  gratias,  &a     "  The  most  extensive  influence,  the  firmest 

isndships,  the  warmest  feelings  in  our  behalf."     OVatias  here  refers 

■those  who  are  under  obligations  for  favours  received,  and  stttdia  to 

dl-wishers  generally. 

^In  itto  vestro  artifino,    "In  that  poor  art  of  yours."    Isto  here 

■mi  a  disparaging  idea.     Vestro  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  juris- 

Btalta  to  which  ISulpicius  belonged. 

^In  torn  tenui  scicntia.     "In  so  frivolous  a  science."     Literally, 

■0 weak,"  or  "feeble." 

**JZ»  enim  sunt  parvce,  &c.,  i.  e.  for  the  subjects  connected  with  it 

^  insignificant  in  their  nature,  being  almost  wholly  confined  to  single 

**«■  and  the  punctuation  between  words,  L  e.  the  punctuation  of 

■Otenoes. — OixupatcPy  literjilly,  "  taken  up  with."     Cicero  refers  in  this 

l^0e  to  the  technical  niinutiio  of  the  legal  forms  of  the  day.     The 

i^du  pleading,  and  the  technicalities  of  our  own  times,  are  almost 

^^dsely  analogous. 

*•  EnwnJtiatis   testris   mysteriis.      "  Now   that  your  mysterlea  ai» 

T  2 


dimlged.'  This  ia  aiplained  immedifttBly  ftftar ;  poutt  agi 
Tottm  at  coBiemptuja  tt  abjection.  "  Ih  become  aJtogether  i 
and  dugntced,"  L  e.  has  fkUen  into  utter  contempt  and  disgi 
^  Poaaet  agi  Uge,  n«;n^.  "  WliGthor  a  proceeding  by  I&v 
'    '  ^  »    ■  1  fjpTrt  Zh'j^^  in   "ttt  un  ta  law"*  i    a 


Oftrried  on  or  not,"  Ac.  Ageri  _ 
accordance  with  the  law  permittmg  an  action  or  suit  to  b 
Thus  ERNEsn  (CIop,  dc.  a.  v.)  :  "Logo  agere,  i.  o.  te  It^  j 
£^  accutare  vsl  petere."  The  student  will  bear  in  miDd 
meaning  in  thia  pasaage  iB,  not  that  few  persona  formeriy  kne 
tlkcj  had  a  good  cauao  of  action  or  not,  but  tm  wAof  dag  t 
bring  their  suit,  certain  days  being  set  apart,  on  whi^ 
proceedingB  could  take  place,  and  the"  '  '  ' 
lavf  era,  who  kept  them  purpOBSlf  ci 
olienta  entirely  dependent  upon  tliem. 

^  Farto^  enirn  mdgo  non  hahebant.  **  For  they  lud  no  pn' 
dar."  Literally,  "no  calendar  common  to  all,"  L  e.  whiet 
might  coniult  The  Fatii,  or  calendar,  containod  the  daj 
month,  with  a  particular  mark  designating  those  on  whu 
lawful  (fia)  for  the  pnotor  to  hold  court.  Hence  these . 
called  dUt  fasti,  and  hence  also  the  name  fatli  giran  to  thi 
itself,  since  irom  thia  circumBtance  it  originally  derived  all 
The  appellation  alwayn  continued  to  be  given  to  it,  alUiougl 
tually  became  a  record  rather  of  eacred  than  of  legal  <^ 
Fontifei  Maiimua  and  hie  colleague  had  the  care  of  the  cals 
an  acquaintance  with  its  contents  naa  for  a  long  time  confli 
priests  and  patricians,  the  former  being  all  of  that  order.  ' 
lawyers,  being  also  patricians,  were  of  courae  wall  Tened  in 
subject 

*  TWojuam  a  Chaidt^  The  lawyers,  who  were  oooaulted 
respecting  the  proper  days  for  commencing  lawsuits,  are 
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int  veriti,  ne  dienim  ratione  pervulgata  et  cognita,  sine  sua 
pera  lege  posset  agi,  ^notas  quasdam  composuerunt,  ut 
nmibufl  in  rebus  ipsi  interessent. 

XII.  (6.)  'CiTM  hoc  fieri  bellissime  posset:  "Fundus 
ibinus  meuB  est :"  "  immo  meus  :**  deinoe  judicium :  nolu- 
nmt.  "Pundus,"  inquit,  "qui  est  in  agro,  qui  Sabinua 
ocatur."     Satis  verbose.     Cedo,  quid  postea  P    "  Eum  ego 


le  eyes  of  these  crows."  The  student  will  Dote  the  force  of  the  sub- 
aotive  in  eonfixerii.  We  have  hero  a  proverbial  form  of  expression, 
{ilied,  it  ifl  said,  to  those  who  deceived  very  cunning  persons.  The 
9w  b^og  remarkable  for  keenness  of  sight,  to  put  out  a  crow's  eyes 
II  a  figuntiYe  mode  of  designating  a  superior  degree  of  keennoAs  and 
ifL  CUnerariuB,  and  others,  however,  give  a  different  explanation  of 
!•  porarh.  According  to  them,  birds  of  the  species  here  denoted,  in 
htmg  with  other  animals,  strike  at  their  eyes ;  and  ought  therefore 
be  doably  careful  in  guarding  their  own.    This  seems  rather  forced. 

*  A  MmguKs  didms,  &c.  "  And  to  have  published,  for  the  informa- 
n  of  the  people,  a  calendar,  in  which  each  day  was  marked,  and 
doh  they  were  carefully  to  learn."  Literally,  "  a  calendar  for  eiich 
f,  to  be  carefully  learned."  This  calendar  contained  all  the  days  of 
I  year,  and  distinguished  between  those  on  which  an  action  could  be 
HQg^t  (dieM  fcuti),  and  those  when  no  l^al  proceedings  could  take 
loe  {diet  nrfaati). — In  the  construction  of  this  sentence,  singulis  dichus 
kogo  with  yiu^ot. 

'  Sagme  irati  iUi.  "  Thereupon,  the  poor  lawyers,  in  great  wrath." 
Ditrum  raiione,  &c  "  Now  that  the  arrangement  of  ^e  days  was 
Uidied  and  known  to  alL" 

*  Notaa  quasdam  composuerunt,  &c.  "  Invented  certain  forms  in  legal 
aoeedingg,  in  order  that  their  intervention  might  be  necessary  in  all 
MB."  These  forms,  called  nota  because  purposely  abbreviateil.  in 
Iv  that  none  but  the  lawyers  might  understand  them,  met  even  - 
illy  with  no  better  fate  than  the  system  of  days.  They  were  published 
'  SextuB  ^£liu8  Catus,  and  his  book  was  named  Jus  ^lianum,  Ciceru 
ctea  and  ridicules  some  of  these  forms,  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

'  Omn  hocjieri,  &c.  In  proceeding  to  ridicule  the  legal  forms  of  the 
Jt  Cicero  here  imagines  a  controversy  between  two  parties  respecting 
B.title  to  a  farm  in  the  Sabine  territory.  First  he  suggests  a  simple 
RD  of  proceeding,  the  plaintiff  claiming,  and  the  defendant  denying 
■  daim,  and  the  judge  then  giving  his  decision.  But  this  way  of 
Og  buainess  does  not  please  the  lawyers.  They  must  have  their 
nns  and  technicalities,  and  Cicero  then  proceeds  to  show,  in  a  very 
naiiig  way,  what  these  forms  of  proceeding  are.  Render  as  follows  : 
UthoDgh  the  following  mode  might  have  answered  perfectly  well : 
Im  Sabine  farm  is  mine  :'  *  No,  'tis  mine  :'  and  then  the  decision  of 
B  judge  :  the  lawyers  shook  their  heads  at  this.  *  The  farm,'  says  the 
vyar,  '  which  is  in  the  country  that  is  called  the  Sabine.'  Verbosely 
nA.  Well,  pray,  what  next  ?"  &c. — The  lawyer  and  Cicero  are 
(e  holding  an  miaginary  dialogue,  and  the  former  is  ^^rm'^thft  lo^ 
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ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio."  Quid  turn  ?  '  Inde  ibi 
ego  te  ex  jure  '  manu  consertum  voco."  Quid  huic  tam 
loquaciter  Iitigioso  responderet  'ille,  unde  petebator,  non 
h&bebat.  ^  Transit  idem  jureconsultus,  tibicinis  Latini  modo: 
^"Unde  tu  me,"  inquit,  "ex  jure  manu  consertum Tocasti, 


mode  of  conducting  a  suit,  interspersed  with  occasional  remarks  from 
the  latter. 

*  Inde  ibif  &c.  "  I  summon  you  out  of  court,  from  that  place  ihen, 
to  contend  with  me  on  the  spot  itself."  Inde  ibi  is  a  legal  pleonaai^ 
retained  from  the  old  forms  of  the  language,  and  refers  to  the  plaoo 
where  the  opposite  party  ia  supposed  to  be  staiiding  in  court  Eziioti 
very  unnecessarily  rejects  iffi  with  Qruter,  and  is  followed  in  this  If 
many  subsequent  editors. — The  phrase  exjv/re  is  based  on  an  old  hv* 
custom.  In  the  earlier  Roman  law,  if  a  question  arose  about  a  farm,  i 
house,  or  the  like,  the  praetor  went  with  the  parties  to  the  place^  ud  1 
gave  possession  to  which  of  them  he  thought  just.  But,  from  the  in*  , 
crease  of  business,  this  soon  became  impracticable,  and  then  the  partin 
called  one  another  from  court  (ex  jure)  to  the  spot  in  controvenj,! 
farm  for  instance,  and  brought  from  thence  a  turf,  or  clod,  and  oontwtei 
about  it  as  about  the  whole  fann.  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  praetor  adjudged  possession.  But  this  custom  also  fM 
dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised  a  new  form  of  proceeding,  whidi  ■ 
the  one  that  Cicero  here  ridicules.  The  words  inde  ibi,  &c.  as  far  as 
vocoy  are  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  they  are  the  same 
with  those  that  were  used  when  the  parties  actually  went  to  the  osor 
tested  spot.    The  language  remains  after  the  actual  form  has  ceased. 

^  Manu  consertum.  In  this  old  form  the  supine  is  employed.  The 
expression  is  a  figurative  one,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  oripnated 
at  a  time  when  the  Romans  determined  their  disputes  with  the  point 
of  their  swords.  Others  suppose,  that  the  two  parties  broke  a  rod 
before  the  praetor,  in  a  kind  of  mock  fight,  in  order  that  one  of  them 
might  say  he  had  been  ousted,  or  deprived  of  possession,  and  mi^ 
claim  to  be  restored.  (Compare  AuL.  Gell.  20,  10,  and  Heineccios> 
Antiq.  liom.  p.  682,  ed.  Ilaubold) 

^  I  He,  unde  petebatur.  "  He,  of  whom  the  claim  was  made,"  L  a  the 
defendant.     The  plaintift"  was  called  petitor. 

*  Transit  idem  jv/reconsaUvs,  &c.  "The  same  lawyer  now  croaaes 
over,  after  the  manner  of  a  Latin  flute-player.".  The  flute-players  among 
the  Jtoinans  were  usually  natives  of  Latium.  Compare  LiVY,  9, 80. 
Cicero  alludes  here  to  the  custom  that  prevailed  on  the  Roman  stage. 
The  flute-player  appears  to  have  turned  from  one  actor  to  another, 
aiding  each  in  turn  with  a  cadence  adapted  to  his  voice,  and  the  part 
he  was  p(;rforming  at  the  time.  In  the  same  way  the  lawyer,  after 
arranging  the  form  of  words  which  one  party  is  to  utter,  passes  over, 
and  does  the  same  kind  ofiice  for  the  other. 

*  Unde  tu  me,  &c.  "  From  that  place  there,"  says  he,  "  from  which 
you  summoned  me  out  of  court  to  contend,  I,  in  my  turn,  summon 
you."     Unde  does  not  bLex©  denote  wa.  watual  change  of  place  in  the  two 
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^inde  ibi  ego  te  revoco."   PrsBtor  interea  ne  ^  pulcbrum  se  ac 

•leKtuiii  putaret,  ?  atque  aliquid  ipse  sua  sponte  loqueretur, 

*A  quoque  ^  carmen  compositum  est,  cum  ceteris  rebus  ab- 

imduin,  turn  vero  in  illo :   • "  Suis  utrisque  "  superstitibus 

ktam  viam  dico :  inite  viam."     ^^Prsesto  aderat  sapiens  ille, 

qni  inire  viam  doceret.    "  Eedite  viam."    Eodem  duco  redi- 


"pvtieB,  but  only  a  change,  as  it  were,  in  their  legal  position  towards 

■  4idi  other,  the  summonod  person  becoming  now  the  summoner.     The 

U»  mtended  to  be  conveyed  is  best  expressed  by  a  paraphrase,  "  aa 

-  joa  summoned  me,  so  now  I,  in  my  turn,  summon  you.** 

t '  *  JWc^rMM  §e  <K  beatum  putaret.  "  Should  think  himself  a  clever 
» tid  an  able  personage."  Putare  $ejndchrum  ac  beatum  is  an  idiomatic  ex- 
^  fTOMUon,  and  analogous  to  our  English  phraseology,  "  to  have  a  high 
r  Muxn  of  one's  self/'  **  to  entertain  a  happy  opinion  of  one's  own 
[  lUitieB,*'  &c 
f '  '  Ai^^  aliquddf  &c.     The  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this, 

-  4lrt  the  prsBtor  should  think  himself  so  clever  and  able  a  personage,  as 
(i^D  miJce  a  speech  in  his  own  words. 

•  OarfRen,  "  A  set  form  of  words."  Any  set  form  of  words,  in  prose 
%  vanM^  was  called  carmen. — Cum  ceteris  rebus,  &c.  **  Both  absurd  in 
Iftor  respects,  and  particularly  so  in  what  follows."  In  some  MSS. 
.Hid  early  editions  the  words  nuUo  usu  occur  in  place  of  HlOj  which 
Chmins  has  adopted.    But  then  there  is  nothing  to  answer  to  cum 

*  jSimi  iitrisque  superstitibus,  &c     "  Their  witnesses  being  present  for 
•Mhy  I  order  the  respective  parties  to  proceed  that  way.     "  Go,"  L  e.  in 
tlie  preeenoe  of  your  witnesses  here,  I  order  you  to  go  to  the  spot  in 
"•ontroversy.    In  note  1,  p.  414,  we  traced  down  the  legal  mode  of  pro- 
fseeding  to  the  bringing  of  a  turf  from  the  contested  spot,  and  then 
Hal  I  111  that  this  custom  was  also  dropped  in  course  of  time.     The  new 
mode  is  now  referred  to.   The  prsetor  tells  the  parties  to  go  to  the  spot, 
"mod  they  make  an  appearance  of  going,  headed  by  the  lawyer  to  point 
■oat  the  way.     Then,  after  a  short  interval,  the  prastor  says,  "  Return," 
•md  they  come  back  as  it  were,  and  are  supposed  to  bear  a  turf.     K  it 
wypeored  that  one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other 
through  force,  the  pnctor  decreed  according  to  one  form ;  if  not,  ac- 
cording to  another.     The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the 
action  about  the  right  of  property  commenced.   The  person  ousted  first 
aaked  the  defendant  if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor  {Quando  te  injure 
amapicio  postvlo  a/n  sies  auctor,  L  e.  possessor).     Then  he  claimed  his 
ri^t,  and  in  the  meantime  required  that  the  possessor  should  give 
■ecurity  not  to  do  any  damage  on  the  farm,  &c. 

^*  Superstitibus.  The  common  text  has  praisentibus  added  after  this 
word,  but  this  is  a  manifest  pleonasm,  as  superstes  itself  means  a  present 
witneaa  Compare  Festus :  **  Superstites  testes  prceseyUes  significat"  &c. 
Beroius,  ad  JSn.  3,  339,  refers  to  this  same  passage,  and  explains  super- 
iftiHbus  by  prcBsenkbus. 

^*  PrcBSto  aderat,  &c.  "  The  sage  juriconsult  -w^a  qV>^  «.\.  \^asAl* 
OooBult  note  9,  ^BedUe  viam.     Consult  note  9. 
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bant.  ^Hs&cjam  turn  apud  illos  barbatos  ridicula,  credo^ 
videbantur:  ^homines,  cum  recte  atque  in  loco  constitissent, 
jubcri  abire:  ut,  unde  abissent,  eodem  statim  redirent 
lisdem  ineptiis  fucata  sunt  'ilia  omnia,  ''Quando  te  in  juie 
conspicio:"  et  hsBC  :  *"Anne  tu  dicis  causa  yindicaYens  ?'* 
quae  dam  erant  occulta,  necessario  ab  eis,  qui  ea  tenebaai^ 
petebantur;  postea  vero  pervulgata,  atque  *in  manibni 
jactata  et  excussa,  ^inanissima  prudentias  repeita  budI^ 
fraudis  autem  et  stultitise  plenissima.     (27.)  7  Nam  com 


I  H(ec  jam  turn,  &c.  "  These  forma  iq>peared  even  at  that  day,  I  be- 
lieve, ridiculous  in  their  nature,  among  those  bearded  personages  tbmt 
8€lvo8,"  L  e.  the  very  laiivT^ers,  who  invented  them,  laughed  I  beliave  k 
Hocrot  at  them. — Barbatos,  A  long  beard  was  regarded  by  the  vulgtf  ■ 
a  typo  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  expressions,  *'  barbati  phUotophif"  **bah 
bati  magistriy'  &c.  In  the  early  days,  however,  to  which Cioero  aUndflik  ^ 
the  wearing  of  beards  was  an  ordinaiy  custom,  and  hence  harhaki  it 
the  text  carries  with  it  the  blended  idea  of  antiquity  and  pretensioii  ti 
superior  wisdom. 

^  HomineSy  cum  recte,  &c.  ''For  persons,  when  they  had  piieid 
themselves  properly  enough,  and  in  a  particular  spot^  to  be  ordesedto 
go  away,"  &c. 

'  Ilia  omnia,  &c.  "All  those  other  forms.** — Injure,  ''In  ooni* 
Consult  note  9,  page  415. 

*  Anne  tu  dicis  causa  vindkaveris  f  "  Have  you  made  this  daim  for 
mere  appearance'  sake?"  i.  e.  have  you  made  it  for  mere  appearand' 
sake,  or  have  you  a  good  right  ?  The  plaintiff  is  thus  interrogated  by 
the  defendant,  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  grounds  of  actioo 
he  may  have,  that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  the  claim.  Such  at  least  ii 
the  explanation  of  Ursinus.  But  the  true  meaning  of  this  detached 
law-form  is  allowed  by  commentators  to  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain^ 
although  the  solution  given  by  Ursinus  appears  the  most  plausible.— 
Dicis  causa  is  an  old  form  of  expression,  equivalent  here  to  in  speciem. 
Thus  EnyE&TiyClav.  Cic.  s.  v.  [The  phrase  also  occurs  in  Vebr.  iv.  24, 
"  attamcti,  ut  possU  se  emisse  dicere  ArccUhago  imperat,  ut  aliqtud  iOtf 
nummulorum,  dicis  causa,  daret.*'^ 

*  In  mayitbus  jactata  et  excussa,  "Well  handled  and  examined." 
Excutio  gets  the  meaning  of  "to  examine"  from  its  primitive  import 
''  to  shake  out  the  contents  of  any  thing,"  and  ascertain  in  this  way  wliat 
it  contains. 

*  Inanissima  prudentice,  "  Totally  devoid  of  sense,"  i  e.  of  any 
rational  meaning. 

'  Nam  cum,  &c.  "  For  although  very  many  admirable  principles 
have  been  laid  down  by  our  laws." — Ingeniis.     "  By  the  ingenuity." 

*  Infirmitattm  consUii.  "  A  natural  weakness  of  juc^ment"— /» 
tut  arum  potestate.     "  Under  the  control  of  guardians." 

^  Quoi  potestate  mulierum,  &c.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  guar 
dians  whom  the  women  chose  ex  testametUo  viri.  Alciatus  thinks,  that 
they  had  slaves  of  theira  m&de  public  ones,  and  then  appointed  them 
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mmlta  prsedare  legibus  essent  constituta,  eajurecon- 
jtorum*  ingeniis  pleraque  corrupta  ac  depravata  sunt. 
inHeres  omnes,  propter  ^  infirmitatem  consilii,  majores  in 
kanxm  potestate  esse  voluerunt:  hi  invenenmt  genera 
tammy  •  quae  potestate  mulierum  continerentiir.  *"  ISaera 
tttire  illi  noluerunt :  horum  ingenio  senes  "  ad  coemptiones 
Bendas,  interimendoram  sacrorum  causa,  reperti  sunt. 
h  omni  denique  jure  civili  sequitatem  reliquerunt,  verba 
la  temierunt :  ut,  quia  "in  alicujus  libris,  exempli  causa,  ^^id 


ir  goardiaziB.  These,  although  not  exactly  slaves  any  longer,  in  the 
!  MOBe  of  the  term,  as  regarded  a  private  owner,  were  jet,  on  the 
or  hand,  not  actually  firee,  because  the  public  was  their  master. 
h.  persons  were  still,  from  their  pre\rious  relation  to  the  former 
MTB^  more  or  less  under  their  influence  and  control,  even  after  the 
Mnliip  had  been  transferred.  (Alciat.  Perierg.  9,  19.) 
'  SacTCL  **  The  sacred  rites  connected  with  families."  Among  the 
nana,  each  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  which  the 
lar,  or  head  of  each  familia  composing  the  gens,  was  bound  to  per- 
n.  These  rites  went  with  the  inheritance.  Compare  Cic.  pro  Dom. 
:  "  Quid  J  sacra  ClodicB  gentis  ewr  ijUerevmt,  quod  in  teest  T  So  also, 
Ltg.  2,  9  :  "  Sacra  privata  perpetuo  manento,"  to  which  Cicero  gives 
ifuLowing  interpretation  (c.  19) :  "  JDe  sacris  hcsc  sU  vma  sententia  ut 
servtsKtwr  semper^  et  deinceps  famUiis  prodcmtwr,  et,  ut,  in  lege  posui, 
pfltad  sini  sacra/*  What  was  called  ''  detestatio  mcrorum"  took  place, 
m  it  was  announced  to  an  heir  or  legatee,  that  he  must  adopt  the 
nd  litea  that  followed  the  inheritance. 

^  Ad  coimpitumes  fad&ndas,  "  To  make  purchases  of  estates  encum- 
nd  by  these  rites.**  Literally,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases." 
Otdor  to  remove  the  incumbrance  of  family  rites,  a  fictitious  sale  of 
ft  pEOperly  was  made  to  some  old  and  childless  person,  and  then  the 
Mjproperty  was  purchased  back  from  him.  In  this  way  the  law  was 
nibteiy  evaded,  there  being  no  heir  or  devisee  who  was  to  maintain 
•  uodly  rites  in  the  present  case.  This  custom  is  very  neatly  alluded 
I  bj  Ctinus,  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  a  letter  to  the  orator :  (£p.  ad 
■■t  7|  29.)  "Sum  XP'H^^*-  V'^'*^  twos,  KTi)<ni  Bk  AUici  nostri :  ergo 
vetef  est  twu,  mancipium  iUius;  quod  quidem  si  inter  senes  coeni- 
Mofaf  venale  proscripserit,  egerit  non  muiUum." 

"/»  omm  denique,  &c  "  In  fine,  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
^  dril  law,  they  have  abandoned  the  spirit,  have  retained  the  mere 
tter.**  Literally,  "  the  mere  words  themselves." 
*•/»  dUcujus  Ubris,  "  In  the  writings  of  some  lawyer." 
^Id  nomen.  Cada.  According  to  Cicero's  humorous  explanation, 
fly  found  the  name  Caia  applied,  in  the  works  of  some  lawyer  or 
«er,  to  a  female  who  had  contracted  matrimony  by  the  rite  called 
Haptfo.  Now  this  happened  to  be  her  true  name.  But  they 
ywxt  there  was  a  great  mystery  concealed  under  the  appellation, 
i  hence,  in  all  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  rite  termed 
lutpUo,  every  female  about  to  contract  matrimony  in  that  way  was 

T  5 
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nomen  invenerant,  putarunt,  omnea  mulieres,  *qi2»  co- 
emptionem  facerent,  Caias  vocari.  ^  Jam  illud  mihi  quidem 
mirum  videri  solet,  tot  homines,  tam  ingeniosos,  per  tot 
annos  etiam  nunc  statuere  non  potuisse,  ^  utrum  diem  to^ 
tium,  an  *  perendinum :  judicem,  an  arbitnun :  rem,  an  litem 
diei  oporteret. 

XIII.  (28.)  Itaque  (ut  dixi)  ^dignitaa  in  ista  scientit 
consul  aris  nunquam  fuit ;  qusB  tota  ^  ex  rebus  fictis  oont-. 
menticiisque  constaret :  grati^e  vero  multo  etiam  minoies. 
Quod  enim  omnibus  patet,  et  aequo  promptum  est  mihi  et 

called  by  them  Caia.     It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the  ridicnli 
hero  is  a  good  deal  overstramed.     Oaius,  as  applied  to  the  male,  ail 
Caia  to  thb  female,  were  mere  terms  of  convenience  in  the  old  Booa  J 
law-forms. 

^   QiMJB  coemptionem  facerent.      **  Who  contracted  matrimony  bj  i 
the  rite  termed  coSmptio."    There  were  three  modes  of  contrutiog 
marriage  among  the  Romans,  termed  respectively,  confarreaiio,  nm,\ 
and  coSmptio.     By  the  last  of  these  was  meant  a  kind  of  mntoil 
jmrchase,  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married  by  delivering  to  OM 
another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  woiyls,    Wbik j 
these  words  were  is  not  clearly  ascertained.    Boethius  {ad  Cic  Tef.  m 
gives  rather  the  meaning  than  the  actual  form  of  expression.    It  iil 
more  than  probable,  from  the  language  of  Cicero  in  the  text,  that  obs  ' 
of  the  forms  was  that  which  is  generally,  though  perhaps  erroneoualyi 
thought  to  have  been  common  to   both  confarreatio  and  coinftA 
"  Ubi  tu  Cains y  ibi  ego  Caia,''  i  e.  *' Where  you  are  master,  I  m 
mistress." 

*  Jam  illud.  . "  The  following  too."     Compare  as  to  the  pecular 
force  of  jam,  in  this  clause,  note  7,  page  253. 

^  Utrum  diim  tertium,  &c.  "  Whether  the  expression  *  third  day,' 
or  *  day  after  to-morrow  ;'  'judge'  or  *  arbiter,'  *  action,'  or  *  suit,*  on^ 
to  be  employed."  This  is  another  unfair  hit  at  the  lawyers.  In  tl» 
cautious  and  guarded  language  of  the  ancient  pleadings,  as  in  thoM  of 
modern  times,  two  terms  were  frequently  used  to  designate  the  sam* 
thing.  Thus  they  would  say,  "  Diem  teHinm  iive  pereiidinuun :" 
— "judicem  arhitrumve  :'' — ^*rem  sive  litem."  These  forms  were  ooBi- 
mouly  given  by  the  ancient  jurisconsults  in  an  abbreviated  style.  Thnft 
T.  D.  T.  S.  P.  which  is  the  same  as  In  diem  tertium  give  perendin*^ 
T.  L  A.  V.  P.  V.  D.  equivalent  to  Tempore  judicem  arbitrumre  juto  rf 
dts.  And  again  Q.  R.  S.  L.  D.  0.  for  Quam  rem  give  litem  dicere  oport^ 
(Consult  IjRisaONius.  de  Formulis,  &c.) 

*  Pcrtndlnum.  From  perendie,  " Quasi peremia  die"  says  Cbariao^ 
that  is,  the  day  after  a  whole  intervening  day  has  passed.  FereHdintt 
U  equivalent  to  tertlua  dies,  since  the  Romans,  in  counting,  slvij* 
includvid  the  day  from,  and  the  day  to  which  they  counted. 

*  iJiynitas  conaular'ta.  "  Any  title  to  the  consulship,"  L  e.  it  ne«f 
ha.s  carried  with  it  that  degree  of  merit,  which  could  claim  the  co^i^' 
ship  as  it^3  peculiar  yv^. 
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muffio  meo,  id  esse  ^  gratum  nullo  pacto  potest.  Itaque 
modo  beneficii  collocandi  spem,  ^  sed  etiam  illud,  quod 
landiu  fuit,  '*  Licet  consulere,"  jam  perdidistis.  Sapiens 
timari  nemo  potest  9  in  ea  prudentia,  qiue  neque  extm 
lam  usquam,  neque  EomsB,  rebus  proJatis,  quidquam 
t.  Pentus  ideo  naberi  nemo  potest,  quod  in  eo,  quod 
Qt  omnes,  nullo  modo  possunt  inter  se  discrepare.  I)ifii- 
autem  res  ideo  non  putatur,  quod  ^^  et  perpaucis  et 
ine  obscuris  Uteris  contmetur.  Itaque,  si  mihi,  ^^homini 
imenter  occupato,  stomachum  moveritis,  triduo  me  jure- 

5^  rehu9  Jtctia  commenticiisque.  "  Of  fictions  and  subtle  devices." 
oHo!  xero  mvUo  etiam  minores.  "  And  far  fewer  claims  still  to  tbo 
ir  of  others,"  L  e.  for  less  of  what  might  lay  others  mider  obliga- 
to  yon,  and  in  this  way  secure  their  favour  and  interest. 
Voftun.  **  Calculated  to  gain  influence/'  L  e.  so  peculiarly  accept- 
to  either  party,  as  to  lead  him  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
ftl  fkyoor  done  lidm,  and  to  induce  him  to  cherish  friendly  feclingd 
aim. 

Sed  eHam  tUudy  &o.      "  But  even  that  form  of  address,  which  was 

me  time  customary,  'May  I  consult  you.' "    This  form  of  wordf<, 

eontvlere  J  used  to  be  uttered  by  the  client,  when  he  came  to 

lit  the  lawyer ;  and  the  formal  reply  of  the  latter  was  "  Consuie." 

0  alludes  in  the  text  to  this  fashion  being  now  out  of  date,  mean- 
3  imply,  in  a  playful  way,  that  the  lawyers  were  not  regarded  by 
clients  with  as  much  veneration  and  respect  as  formerly,  and  that 

1  was  now  more  of  familiarity  in  addressing  them. 

»  ea  prudentia.  **  In  that  branch  of  knowledge."  In  that  species 
ifldom. — Bebtu  proUUia.  "  During  a  vacation  of  the  courts,"  i.  e. 
I  the  courts  of  law  are  closed,  and  the  aid  of  the  lawyer  is  not  at 
at  needed.  JRebvs  prdaiis  literally  means  **  when  matters  are 
tS,*  i  e.  to  the  next  opening  of  the  courts.  Compare  as  regards 
Qflral  meaning,  Plautus  {CapUv.  1,  1, 10) : ''  Ubi  res  prolcUce  eunt, 
ruB  homines  eunt." 

Bt  perpctucis,  &c.    "  Within  the  compass  of  both  a  very  few  and 

0  means  obscure  words."     The  allusion  is  to  the  written  law, 

\$  Mcriptum,      Compare  Manutius  :   "  Loquitur  de  jure  ecripto  : 

own  et  breve  ait,  et  minime  obscurvm,  cognoaci  ab  omnibus  facUe 

• 

Womini  vehementer  occupato.  **  Although  a  man  completely  en- 
sd  by  other  afiRedrs." — Stomachum  moveritis.  There  is  some  hu- 
'  in  this,  Cicero  'will  only  meddle  with  the  civil  law  in  case  he  iu 
>lLed  to  the  step,  since  otherwise  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  of 
wing  a  single  thought  upon  it.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose 
these  were  his  real  sentiments.  From  his  own  accoimt,  the  civil 
it  one  time,  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  Compare 
Brut.  89 :  "  ^170  autem  juris  civUis  studio  muUwn  opera '  dabam  Q. 
)2cp,  P.  F.,  qui  quamquam  nemini  se  ad  docendum  dabtU,  tam,en, 
lentibus  respondendo,  studiosos  audiendi  docebat." 
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consultum  esse  profitebor.  ^Etenim  quaa  de  scripto  a§ 
scripta  sunt  onnia :  neque  tamen  quidquam  ^m  a 
Bcriptum  est,  quo  ego  non  possim,  '^  Qua  de  re  agitur,^  2 
\mB  consuluntur  autem,  minimo  periculo  respondenti 
id,  quod  oportet,  respondens ;  idem  yideare  respondiss 
Senrius :  sin  aliter ;  *  etiam  controversum  iua  nosse  e 
tare  yideare.  (29.)  Quapropter  non  solum  ilia  gloria  id 
yestris  formulis  atque  actionibus  anteponenoa  est, 
etiam  dicendi  consuetude  longe  et  multum  ^isti 
exercitationi  ad  honorem  antecellit.  Itaque  mihi  yi 
plerique  '  initio  multo  hoc  maluisse :  post,  cum  id  i 
non  potuissent,  ?  istuc  potissimum  sunt  delapsi.  TJl 
"  in  Grsecis  artificibus,  eos  ^  auloedos  esse,  qui  citharoe 


^  Etenwi  qwB  de  tcripto  offuiUtu;  &c.  "For  all  that  re 
matters  of  writing  has  been  reduced  by  this  time  to  written 
i.  e.  all  the  writing  business  of  the  profession  is  contained  in 
forms  already  reduced  to  writing.  » 

'  Tarn  anguste.  "  In  terms  so  concise."  Referring  to  the  a 
tions  so  much  indulged  in  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  and  some  sp 
of  which  have  been  given  under  note  3,  page  418. — Quo  ego  non 
&c.  "  That  I  cannot  tell  about  what  it  treats." — Qua  de  re  agi 
law-phrase,  denotmg,  when  applied  to  a  written  form,  the  nat 
object  of  that  form ;  and  when  referring  to  a  suit  or  controve 
point  on  which  that  controversy  turns.     Compare  Cic.  Brut.  7£ 

'  QiuB  consuluntur  autem,  &c.  "While,  on  the  other  ha 
matters  about  which  advice  is  asked,  are  replied  to  at  very  littl 
The  explanation  which  Cicero  immediately  subjoins  is  ex 
amusing.  If  you  answer  as  you  ought,  you  will  pass  for  a 
Servius;  if  otherwise,  men  will  give  you  credit  for  a  profo 
quaintance  with  the  controverted  points  of  the  law,  which  la 
thus  to  differ  in  opinion  from  others. 

*  Etiam  controversum  jus,  &c.     "  You  will  even  appear  to 
versed  in  the  knowledge  and  handling  of  the  controverted  p 
the  law."     Literally,  "the  controversial  law."     Compare  Ma 
"  Controversum  jus,  qu>od  mterpretationis  est  duhice,  et  de  qua  d 
licet  in  utramque  partem^ 

*  Isti  vestrce  exercitationi.      "That  profession   of  yours," 
refers  to  the  whole  body  of  jurisconsults. — Ad  honorem.      " 
vancement  in  the  state."     For  the  enjoyment  of  public  honouri 

*  Initio.     "  In  the  beginning  of  their  career." — IToc.     Eloque 
'  Istv>c  potissimtum  sunt  delapsi.      "  Have  slid  down  generally 

ing  into  that  vocation  of  yours."   Literally,  "  injbo  that  place  wh 
are." 

*  In  Greeds  artificibvs.  "In  the  case  of  the  Greek  muf 
Artifex  is  a  general  term  for  one  who  exercises  an  art  or  empl 
of  any  kind.  Hence  artifices  scenici,  "  players,"  artifex  rhetor^ 
rhetoriciar. ;"  and  so,  aa  re^w:^  \\^  uwj.^<i  m  the  present  case,  y 
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m  potnerint ;  sic  nonnulloB  videmus,  qui  oratores  evadcro 
on  potaenmt,  eos  ad  juris  studium  '^  deveuire.  ^^  Magnus 
ioendi  labor,  magna  res,  magna  digiiitas,  summa  autem 
tatia.  Etenim  a  vobis  ^'  salubritas  qusedam :  ab  iis,  qui 
leant,  Bains  ipsa  pefcitur.  Deinde  vestra  responsa  atque 
eereta  et  evertuntur  B»pe  dicendo,  et  sine  detensione  ora- 
kiB  finna  esse  non  possunt :  "  in  qua  si  satis  prof ecissem, 
ndnB  de  ejns  laude  dicerem :  nunc  nihil  do  me  dico,  sed 
)  fis,  qui  in  dicendo  magni  sunt  aut  fuerunt. 
Xrvt  (80.)  DiTiE  sunt  **artes,  qu»  possunt  locare  homines 
amplissimo  gradu  dignitatis:  una  iniperatoris,  altera 
■tons  boni :  ab  hoc  enim  pacis  omamenta  rctinentur :  ab 


I  following  in  Quintiu  Cktrtiiu,  5,  1;  **Non  vata  modo,  acd  etiani 
\f0en  CMm  fidihut  nU  generia  ihanC* 

'  ^nloxioi;  Some  few  editions  have  atUetas.  The  form  cUharcrdos 
fftfta.  by  Quintilian  (8,  3)  and  most  early  editions  —  CUkanxdi. 
Mbrmen  on  the  harp."  The  citharisUx  merely  played  upon  the 
rp ;  the  citharcedi  accompanied  the  playing  with  their  voice.  The 
mk  etymology  is  in  accordance  with  this  :  Ki9aptfiS6c  from  KiQdpa 

^Devemre,  This  verb  appears  to  imply  here,  that  they  come  to  tho 
■dj  of  the  law,  because  they  cannot  do  any  better.  Compare  the 
Iguge  of  Emesti,  in  explaining  the  force  of  devenio  (Ad  Or.  in 
trr,  S,  48  :)  "  Devenire  recte  dicUur  de  us,  qiU  aliquo  venimU  perfugii 
■M,  mppUeandi  eautii,**  &c 

^Uagmu  dkendi  laboTf  ftc.  "Great  is  the  toil  that  qualifies  for 
lUo  speaking,  great  the  art  itself,  great  its  dignity,  and  most  great, 
o,  ihe  influence  connected  with  it." 

^SoMnritaa  qucedam.  The  meaning  of  Cicero  is,  that  what  the 
•|iBr,  or,  as  we  would  say,  special  pleader,  does  for  his  client,  con- 
■oei  to  safety,  whereas  the  orator  ensures  safety  itself.  The  lawyer 
^tfueiB  what  may  have  a  salutary  efiect  on  the  issue  of  the  caHe,.  and 
tf  conduce  to  a  successful  defence ;  but  the  orator  accomplishes  that 
^  and  establishes  that  defence.  The  idea  then  intended  to  bo 
iW^ed  by  stUubritaa  qiuEdam  is  best  expressed  by  a  paraphrase  : 
^hftt  may  conduce  to  safety,"  while  by  8alus  ipta  is  meant  **  safety 
^t*  The  language  is  figurative,  and  is  borrowed  from  the  condition 
the  human  frame,  at  one  time  enjoying  "a  kind  of  health,"  at 
ither,  «  health  itself " 

*In  oua  ai  aatia  prof  ecissem.  "  Had  I  made  any  great  progress  in 
I  art,  L  e.  the  art  of  public  speaking  ;  in  oratory.  This,  of  course, 
the  mere  language  of  assumed  modesty.  Cicero's  secret  vanity 
gesteS  far  different  ideas  in  reality. 

*jirtei,      "Professions." — Quce  possunt  locare,   &c.      "  ^Vhich  are 
able  of  placing  men  in  the  highest  degree  of  personal  consideration," 
of  raising  them  to  the  highest  place  in  public  estimation.     By 
is  here  meant  public  esteem  founded  on  private  worth. 
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illo  belli  pcricula  repelluntur.  ^CetersB  tamen  viitates  ipu 
per  BO  iDultum  Talent,  justitia,  fides,  pudor,  temperantu; 
quibus  te,  Servi,  excellere  omnes  inteUigunt :  'sea  nunc  de 
studiis  ad  honorem  dispositis,  non  de  insita  cujuaque  yirtula 
dispute.  Omnia  ista  nobis  studia  de  manibus  excutinntor, 
simul  atquo  ^aliquis  motus  novus  bellicum  caneie  coepit. 
Etenim,  ut  ait  ^ingeniosus  poeta,  et  auctor  yalde  bonii% 
proeliis  promulgatis,  ^  ^'pellitur  e  medio/*  non  solum  'irta 
vestra  verbosa  simulatio  prudential,  sed  etiam  ipsa  illi 
domina  rerum,  "sapicntia ;  vi  geritur  res ;  spemitur  oratoi^" 

^  CctercB  tamen  virtutcs,  &c.  VirttUea  is  here  lued  in  the  sense  not  rf 
virtues,  but  meritorious  qualities,  for  eloquence  and  militaiytaU 
are  included  in  the  number. — IpscB  per  ae.  "  Even  apsit  froB 
eloquence." — Compare  Manutius:  **  SeparcUiim  nnguUE,  eUam  tim 
elo(mentia." 

^  &'ed  nunc  dwpvio.  "But  I  am  now  arguing." — IntUa  ag/fUfHi 
virtute.  "  The  innate  worth  of  each  particular  individuaL"  Compin 
Manutius  :  **  Nam  neque  ara  imperatorU,  neque  boni  facuUaa  ordKia 
virtiUes  intita  aunt,  aed  extrinaecua  aaaumwrUwr." 

'  Aliquia.  In  some  editions  a^»^. — BeOAeum  oamere.  **'£o  wal 
forth  the  signal  for  war." — With  hdlicwm,  supply  carmen.  The  (■■ 
denotes  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  summoning  to  arms.  Compare  liTT 
(35,  18)  :  "A  Macedonia  PhUippum  ubiprinvum  bellicum  ca-niawiiad, 
arma  capturum." 

*  Ingenioaiu  po€ta,  et  auctor  valde  bonua.  "  An  ingenious  poet  »ad 
excellent  writer."  Ennius  is  meant,  and  Cicero  then  proceeds  toqaoto 
from  him. — Prceliia  promulgatia.  "  When  battles  are  proclaimei 
This  expresHion  has  somewhat  of  a  poetical  tinge,  and  is  probtl)^ 
imitated  or  altered  from  some  lost  passage  of  Ennius.  As  it  itindi 
now,  it  could  not  of  course  find  its  way  into  an  hexameter  liii& 

*  Pellitur  e  medio.  Cicero  quotes  from  the  8th  book  of  the  AnM^ 
of  Ennius.  The  full  passage  is  given  by  AuLUs  Gellius  (20, 10),  «m 
we  will  cite  it  here  in  order  to  make  the  references,  on  the  part  d  tM 
orator,  more  intelligible  : — 

"  Pellitur  e  m^dio  aapientia  ;  vi  geritur  rea, 
Spernitur  orator  hrmua  ;  horridua  milea  aTnatw  ; 
Ilawd  doctia  dictia  certanfea,  aed  Tnaledictia, 
Miacent  inter  aejse,  inimicitiaa  agitarUea: 
Non  ex  jure  manu  conaertum,  aed  mage  ferro 
Item  repetunt,  regnum/jue  petunt,  vadunt  aolida  viJ 
The  words  are  given  more  according  to  the  earlier  orthographji  ^    j 
Hcsselius,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  ExNius,  p.  79,  M-  ^ 
the  second  lino,  the  final  a  in  horridua  is  elided  in  scanning,  ^^^"."^ 
initbil  consonant  of  milea.     The  early  Romans  did  not  sound  the  no" 
a  in  wordn,  if  the  next  word  began  with  the  consonant.     The  pract><* 
be;^an  to  disappear,  however,  about  the  time  of  Cicero.     The  ^^^ 
oi  thld  clidiou  are  iound  m  ^om^a  ^w^a  ot  the  poetry  of  LucreaoaF 


.•  n 
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in  solum  odioBus  ui  dicendo,  ac  loquax,  verum  etiam 
muB:  horridus  miles  amatiir:"  vestrum  vero  studiuni 
un  jacet.  "Non  ex  jure  manu  conHcrtum,  sed  ^mage 
X),"  inquit,  "rem  repctunt.'  Quod  si  ita  est,  cedat, 
Eior,  Sulpici,  forum  castris,  otium  militisB,  ^^  stilus  gladio, 
mbra  sou :  sit  denique  in  civitate  ea  "  prima  res  propter 
m  ipsa  est  civitas  omnium  princeps.  (31.)  Verum  ^' iia^c 
»  TiiTniiiTn  nos  nostris  verbis  magna  facero  demonstrat ; 
>blLto8  esse,  bellum  illud  omne  Mithridaticum  cum  muli- 
tdis    esse   gestum.     Quod  ego  longe   sccus   existimo, 


illuB,  and  Cicero  himself.  So  in  the  fifth  lino,  some  rend  magis  in 
e  of  mage^  making  in  the  scanning  the  elision  mayi!.  Others  read 
Dce  horrid^  miles,  and  moffi^  Jcrro,  as,  for  exani])le,  Hesselius.  The 
3r  various  readings  in  these  lines,  such  ns  ToUitur  for  PellUur,  and 
vwn  for  montt,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

Itta  vedra,  &c.  "  That  wordy  and  counterfeit  wisdom  of  yours." 
•©  literally,  "  that  wordy  counterfeiting  of  wisdom,"  &c.  The 
Bion  is  to  the  unmeaning  forms  and  subtleties  of  the  law. 

N(m  solum  wHoaus,  &c  "Not  only  he  who  is  disagreeable  in 
Biking,  and  a  mere  talker,  but  07en  the  good  one.'* — Horridus  miles 
rftw.  "The  rough  soldier  is  caressed." — Totvm  jacet.  "Lies 
Irdy  neglected."  Compare  as  to  the  force  of  jaceo  here,  note  9, 
je  403. 

Ma/ge,  An  old  form  for  magis.  Perizonius  maintains,  that  both 
fis  and  mage  were  originally  adjectives  of  the  positive  degree,  like 
isBXidpote,     {Ad  Sanct.  Min.  2,  10. — Vol.  i  p.  280,  ed.  Bav^r.) 

8Hlus.  This  was  the  ordinary  instrument  for  writing.  It  was 
irp  at  one  end  and  broad  at  the  other.  They  wrote  with  it  on 
ilets  covered  with  wax.  When  they  wished  to  correct  any  thing  which 
7  had  written,  they  turned  the  stUWf  and  smoothed  the  wax  with 
I  broad  end.  Hence,  soipe  stilwn  vertas,  "  make  frequent  corrections." 
ORAT.  Sat.  1, 10,  72.) 

*  Umbra  soli.  "  The  shade  of  retirement  to  the  beams  of  the  sun," 
>.  the  retired  life  of  the  lawyer  to  the  active  one  of  the  soldier.  So 
s  um^a^ilis  is  applied  to  a  retired,  studious,  or  comparatively  in- 
ave  life  (Cic.  Tusc.  2,  11),  and  oratio  umhratUis  to  a  philosophical 
icourse  (Cic.  Orat.  19),  as  marking  the  contrast  between  the  retired 
bits  of  the  philosopher  and  the  more  active  life  of  the  public 
Mker.  So  in  the  present  cnao  the  lives  of  the  lawyer  and  soldier  are 
utrasted. 

^^  Prima.  "  First  in  importance." — Omnium  princeps.  "  The  first 
all."  Alluding  to  the  glorious  results  of  the  Roman  arms. 
^*BcK.  "These  services  of  Murena." — Demonstrat,  "Strives  to 
ow." — Cvm  mulierculis.  "  With  mere  women."  The  term  muliercvla, 
B  meaning  of  whicli  we  have  here  softened  down,  refers  to  the 
iBmiAate  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  Asiatics  generally,  and  the 
ervating  effects  which  resulted  from  them. 


rerum  monumentis,  Tel  maximuin  bellutnpopulum  I 
cujn 'Antiocho  gessisae  yideo  :  cujiia  belli  victor  * 
partita  cum  Publio  fratre  gloria,  quam  laudem  il! 
oppreBsa,  *  cognomine  ipso  prje  se  ferebat,  eanden 
ex  Asiie  nomine  assumpsit.  (32.)  Quo  quidem  in  be 

1  Ntqiu  enwn,  &a.  "  And  only  a  Cow,  for  the  msrita  of  tbt 
not  contained  in  thia.^  Supply  befere  ne^u6  the  words^  ^  pt 
of  something  equivalent 

*  Oara  Graci».  An  the  RomaUB,  during  the  Uithridatio  wa 
contact  principHlIy  with  the  Asiatio  Greeks,  Cicero  here  m 
tton  of  tbair  other  wsn  with  the  Oreek  nation  gensrallj 
account  of  the  different  indlvidualB  mentijmed  by  the  apeak 
HiHtoricsal  Index. 

'  lUe  /until.  Bsferring  to  Mitbridatea.  It  is  tha  Bame  1: 
if  he  hod  gajd,  "  and  euch  a  foe  bb  Mitbridatea." 

*  AtUiocha.  Antiochus  in  here  brought  in  bb  on  Amatic 
and  tlie  wbx  that  was  waged  with  him  ia  alluded  to  u  ui  Aa 

'  Z,  Scipio,  Consul  with  Ltcliua,  a.u.c.  662,  and  aumamed 
for  hia  Bucoeaa  in  this  war. — Partita  cum  PiUli/i,  Ao.  The 
to  PubliUB  Cornelius  Scipio  Africaous,  the  conaueror  of 
Be  volunteered  to  serve  as  lieutenant  under  his  brother  L. 
thia  war  against  Antiochua,  aad  hence  the  glory  of  tlia  con( 
by  Cioero  to  have  been  shared  between  them.  We  havi 
jpartita,  the  emendatioD  o(  Lambinus,  in  place  of  porta,  aa 
the  common  text  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  superior 
former,  although  the  latter  is  advocated  by  EmestL 

'  Cognomine  ipio.    Alluding   to  bis  samame  Africanns. 
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it  egresia  ^  M.  Catonis,  proa\i  tui :  quo  illc,  ciim  esset, 
;o  milu  statuo,  talis,  aualem  te  esse  video,  ^  nunquam 
profectas,  si  cum  mulierculis  bellanduni  esse  arbitra- 
.  •Neque  vero  cum  P.  Africano  senatus  egisset,  ut 
IB  fratn  proficisceretur ;  cum  ipse, jpaullo  ante,  Hanni- 
sz  Italia  expulso,  ex  Africa  ejecto,  Cfarthagine  oppressa, 
niB  periculiB  rem  publicam  liberasset,  nisi  illud  grave 
n  et  vebemens  putaretur. 

T.  Atqtji,  a.  diligenter,  *°  quid  Mithridates  potuerit,  et 
effecerit,  et  qui  vir  fuerit,  consideraris ;  omnibus  rcgi- 
[uibuscmn  populus  Somanus  bellum  gessit,  hunc  regem 
um  antepones ;  quem  L.  Sulla,  maximo  et  fortissuno 
itu,  "  pugpEia  excitatum,  "  non  rudis  imperator,  ut  aliud 
dicam,  ^bello  invcctum  totam  in  Asiam,  ^*  cum  pace 

mtquam  euet  profeetus.  The  common  text  has  cum  Sciptone  after 
am,  whidi  is  an  historical  blunder,  originating  very  probably 
KHne  idle  gloss.  In  the  war  against  Antiochus,  M.  Cato  accom- 
l  li.  Aoilins  Glabrio,  not  Soipio.  Compare  Livt,  86,  21. 
eque  vero  cum  P,  Africano,  &c  "  Nor  would  the  senate,  in 
have  engaged  Publius  Africanus  to  go  as  lieutenant  to  his  bro- 
The  elegance  of  the  phraseology,  egUset  cum  Africano  ut  pro- 
ttur,  (literally),  **  have  arranged  with  Africanus  that  he  should 
atones  in  some  degree  for  its  want  of  historical  correctness. 
<  was  not  requested  by  the  senate  to  accompany  his  brother  as 
aant:  bnt,  when  a  difficulty  was  about  to  arise  in  that  body  re- 
Off  the  provinces  of  the  new  consuls,  L.  Scipio  and  Lrolius,  ho 
ed,  that  if  they  would  ^ve  his  brother  the  province  of  Greece, 
old  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant.  This,  of  course,  settled  the 
XML  Compare  Lrvr,  87,  1 :  "P.  Scipio  Africanus  dixit,  *  Si  L. 
N^  frtxtri  suo,  provinciam  Ordcciam  decrevissent,  se  legatum  iturum* 
iQds;  magno  adtentu  audita,  sustvlit  certumen.** 
IM  MithridateB  potuerit,  &c.  Cicero's  oration  in  favour  of  the 
Ian  law  is  the  best  commentary  on  this  whole  passage. — Qui  vir 
,    **  What  kind  of  man  he  was."     Qui  is  here  elegantly  used  for 

» 

?tigna  excitcUum,  '*  Only  aroused  to  more  vigorous  efforts  by  the 
i  a  battle."  Sylla  had  defeated  Archelaus,  a  general  of  Mithri- 
with  great  loss,  at  Cha>ronea.  The  true  reading  here  is  ex- 
ly  doubtfbL  We  have  adopted  that  given  by  Emestl 
!v<M»  rudii  imperator  "  No  raw  commander."  This  is  what  gram- 
Qg  call  a  Utotee  (Xirorijc),  where,  by  a  negation  of  the  contrary, 
it  SmpUed  than  expressed.    Sylla  was  in  fact  eminent  for  militoiy 

«. 

BbZZo  inveetum,  &c,    *'  After  having  traversed  all  Asia  in  hostile 

•    The  common  text  has  cum  bello,  but  we  have  rejected  the  pre- 

onwith  Ernest!  and  others. 

hm  pace  dimieit.   Sylla  granted  peace  to  Mithridates,  not  because 


commemorari  possit,  neque  majore  consilio  et  Tirti 
*  Nam,  cum  totiuB  imiietus  belli  ad  Cyzicenomm  i 
Btitisset,  eamque  urbem  sibi  MithridateB  ^Asin  j: 
puta^aet,  qua  effrat^ta  et  revulsa,  tota  pateret 
perfecta  ab  Lucullo  hiec  sunt  omnia,  ut  urbs  fide 
eociorum  defenderetur,  ^  et  omaes  copite  regia  d 
obieBsionia  consumerentur.  Quid  F  iUam  ^  pugiu 
ad  Tenedum,  eum  contento  curau,  acerrimia  ducibi 
classis  Italiam  ape  atque  ammia  inflata  peteret,  m 
tamine  et  parra  dimicatione  eommiasam  arbitrari 
proelia:  prcetereo  oppugnationes  oppidonim.  "Erp 
tandem  aliquando,  tantum  tamen  coaailio  atque 


hs  fouDd  it  impoBsible  to  conquer  that  monarch,  but  beo 

{iresence  was  required  in  Italy,  where  ths  oppoute  Qutia: 
reah  troubleB. 

'  Baiio/ia  tt  copitu  bdU.  "  His  revenues  and  umiei 
cum  Ponto.  Hia  object  was  to  attack  t^e  Bomaiu  on  tl 
Sertoiius  in  Spain  did  the  aame  on  the  vest.  Compare  th 
tlia  Manilion  law,  chapter  i. 

'  Ihuibiu  conmliimi.  LucuIIub  and  Cotla,  A.ts.c  679.— 
this  view." — Alter  Milhridatem,  kc     Alluding  to  Lncullu 

'  AUerma  r«  calamitoite.  The  reference  ia  to  Cotta 
mandcr,  thinking  that  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  gain! 
before  Lucultua  could  join  him,  gave  battle  to  Mithrid 
defeated  both  br  aea  and  land,  Wh  the  losa  of  30  ahipa  i 
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inity  ut  Be,  rege  Armeniorum  adjiiucto,  "novis  opibus  co- 
BQue  renovarit. 

SlYI.  Ac,  si  jnihi  nunc  de  rebus  gestis  essct  nostri  exer- 
ns  imperatoriaque  dicendum,  plurima  et  maxima  proelia 
nmemorare  possem.  dSed  non  id  agimus.  (34.)  Hoc  dico: 
bellum  hoc,  si  hie  hostis,  si  ille  rex  contemnendus  fuisset, 

ntanta  cura  ^°  senatus  et  populus  Eomanus  suscipi- 
putasset,  neque  tot  annos  gessisset,  neque  tanta 
Biia  L.  Luculli :  neque  vero  ejus  belli  conficicndi  curam 
Kto  studio  "  populus  Bomanus  ad  Cn.  Fompeium  detu- 
let:  oujus  ex  omnibus  pugnis,  qusB  sunt  innumcrabiles, 
d  acerrima  mihi  videtur  ilia,  qusB  cum  rege  commissa  est, 
flomma  contentione  pugnata.  Qua  ex  pugna  cum  se  ille 
pnisset,  et  ^'  Bosporum  confugisset,  quo  exercitus  adire 
a  posset:  "etiam  in  extrema  fortima  et  fuga,  nomen 
aen  retinuit  regium.  Itaque  ipse  Pompeius,  regno  pos- 
aOy  ex  omnibus  oris  ac  notis  sedibus  hoste  pulso,  ^  tamen 
itun  in  unius  anima  posuit,  ut,  cum  omnia,  qusB  ille  tenu- 
t,  adierat,  sperarat,  Tictoria  possideret ;  tamen  non  ante, 
im  ilium  vita  expulit,  bellum  confectum  judicarit.  Hunc  tu 
item,  Cato,  contemnis,  quocum  per  tot  annos,  tot  prooliis, 
imperatores  bella  gesserunt  ?  cujus  expulsi  et  ejecti  vita 

Pugnam  tuMvalem,  &c  Compare  note  13,  page  229. — Contento  cv/rsu, 
"  In  rapid  oours^  under  the  fiercest  leaders.''    Compare  note  14, 
SB  229. 

Nont  opibuSf  &c    Compare  note  5,  page  230. 

Std  nan  id  agimua.  "  But  that  is  not  our  present  object.*  More 
nlly,  "  we  are  not  now  endeavouring  to  do  that" 
'  Siiatus  et  popvliu  JRomanus,  The  senate  passed  a  decree,  relative 
Qie  declaring  of  war  against  Mithrldates,  and  the  people,  with  whom 
ne  mted  the  power  of  actually  declaring  war,  confirmed  that  decree 
a  Tote  in  the  comitia. 

"^  Popfdut  Eomcmui.  The  people  alone  are  named  here,  as  they 
■ed  the  M«^Tii1i5tn  law,  which  gave  the  command  to  Pompey. 

*  Vd  (Kerrima  mihi  videtvr  iUa,  &c.  This  is  the  famous  night-engage- 
ot  fought  near  the  Euphrates,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by 
itazch.    'Vit  Pomp.  c.  32. 

'  BofportMit.  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  is  meant,  now  the  Straits  of 
dkalL 

*  Eliaim  in  extrema  fortuna,  &c.   The  eulogium  passed  by  Cicero  on 
character  and  abilities  of  Mithridates  is  well  deserved.     In  point  of 

mt  and  resources,  he  was  certainly  the  most  formidable  monarch 
h  whom  the  Bomans  had  ever  to  contend. 

*  Tamen,  tantum,  &c.  "  Attached  so  much  importance  notwithstand- 
to  the  life  of  a  single  individual,"  i.  e.  to  the  mere  circumstance  of 
hiid&tes*  remaining  alive. — lUe.     "  The  other."    Mithridates. 
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tanti  SBstimata  est,  ut,  morte  ejus  nuntiata,  turn  ( 
bellum  confectum  ^  arbitraremur  ?     Hoc  igitiir  in  l 
Murenam,  legatum  fortissimi  animi,  smnmi  consilii, 
laboris  cognitum  esse  '  defendimus :  et  '  banc  ejus 
non  minus  ad  consulatum  adipiscendum,  quam  banci 
forensem  industriam,  dignitatis  babuisse.^^ 

XVII.  (35.)  "  *  At  enim  in  prsetursB  petitione  p 
nuntiatus  est  Servius." — ^Pergitisne  vos,  tamquam  e: 
grapba,  agere  cum  populo,  ut,  quern  locum  semel  ] 
cuipiam  dederit,  eundem  ^reliquis  bonoribus  debeat? 
enim  fretum,  quem  9  Euripum  tot  motus,  tantas,  tan 
babere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum,  quantas  perturb 

^  Arbitraremur.    All  the  MSS.  have  arhitrttrehir,  in  the 
But  still  Ciceronian  usage  and  Latinity  demand  arbitraremiu 
we  have,  consequently,  not  hesitated  to  give.     Ernest!,  who 
however  arbitraretw,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  arbiifaremtir,  6\ 
of  the  common  reading,  "  Ista  sordea  8urU  LaHncB,  indigntt  i 
prcesertim  in  orcUione  qtUB  inforo  dicta  est,  aut  condone  eenatwve, 
instances,  it  is  true,  of  arbitrOt  as  an  aotive  verb,  occur  in 
(Pseud.  4,  2,  57 ;  Stick.  1,  2,  87),  but  this  is  the  usage  of  a  poe 
a  prose  writer,  and  it  may  be,  too,  a  specimen  of  vulgar  not  < 
usage.    At  all  events,  the  pages  of  a  comic  writer  can  furnish  i 
ment  either  way  in  a  question  relative  to  Ciceronian  prose. 
Priscian  p.  791 — 2.] 

*  Defeadimua.  "  We  contend."  Literally,  "  we  allege,**  or 
tain,  in  his  behalf."  Defendere  means  here  to  bring  forward  in 
of  defence,  or,  as  Facciolati  explains  it,  "  dUegare  in  defeTieicmen 

*  Uanc  ejus  operam.  "  That  these  services  of  his." — Non  mi 
nitatis.  "  No  less  strong  a  claim."  Dignitas  here  again  denotes 
or  title  founded  on  merit  or  fitness. 

*  At  enim,  &c.  Cicero  here  proceeds  to  answer  another  ar 
advanced  on  the  part  of  Sulpicius.  At  the  comitia  for  the  ele 
praetors,  Sulpicius  was  higher  on  the  list  of  successful  candidat 
Murena,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  former  exceeded  that  of  th 
And  this  is  now  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  estimation  ii 
Sulpicius  was  held  by  the  people,  and  a  sure  indication  that,  ha 
been  no  bribery  on  the  part  of  Murena,  the  other  would  have  c 
him  at  the  consular  election.     Cicero's  answer  is  a  very  adroit  i 

*  Pergitisne  vos,  &c.  "  What?  do  you  proceed  to  deal  with  1 
pie,  as  if  by  virtue  of  some  written  obligation  ?"  i.  e.  as  if  th< 
tied  down  by  the  terms  of  some  bond,  and  had  no  free  agency  lei 
We  have  here  a  very  artful  evasion  of  the  argument  adduced 
opposite  side?  What?  if  the  people  have  done  a  thing  once  in 
cular  way,  are  they  boimd  to  do  it  always  in  that  way  ?  the  peoj 
who  are  so  notorious  for  their  fickle  and  changeable  character ! 

*  Syngrapha.  By  this  is  meant  a  bond  or  obligation,  by  ¥ 
creditor  got  security  from  his  debtor  for  the  payment  of  a  i 
money;  or  by  which  one  i^raon  bound  himself  to  another,  for  tl 


fktz  maa 
pone  tota 
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qpantos  nfitoa  habet  ratio  comitiorum  ?  Dies  intermissus 
nu,  ant  nox  interposita,  sffipe  perturbat  omnia :  et  ^^  totain 
BQuonem  parva  nonnunquam  commutat  aura  rumoris. 
Ppe  etdam  sine  ulla  aperta  causa  fit  aliud,  atque  existima- 
thi,  nt  noimtinquam  ita  factum  esse  etiam  populus  admi- 

ipad  veio  non  ipse  fecerit.  (36.)  Nihil  est  incertius 
obscurius  voluntate  hominum,  "nihil  fallacius 

tota  comitiorum.     Quis  L.  Philippum  summo  in- 

&"opera^  gratia,  nobilitate,  a  M.  Herennio  superari 
arbitratoB  est  P  quis  ^^  Q.  Catulum,  humanitate,  sapi- 
lifti  inteeritate  antecellentem,  a  On.  MaUio?  quis  M. 
ttTam,  ^  hominem  gravissimum,  civem  egregiiun,  fortissi- 


BBOoe  of  some  particular  act.  It  was  generally  signed  and  sealed 
Iwiih  parties,  and  a  copy  given  to  each,  whence  the  name,  avyypatftii 
pa  ffvyTpa^w.  The  phrase  (igere  ex  ayngrapha  then  denotes,  to  exact 
tstluDg  from  another,  as  if  it  were  tibe  payment  of  a  debt  on  bond, 
dia  performance  of  some  express  written  covenant. 
Mmpia  honoribug,  "  In  the  case  of  the  other  honours  he  may 
b— iSsfi^rf.    Supply  da>re, 

yOffod  enim  fretum,  &c.  "  For  what  strait^  what  Euripus,  has  as 
Ij  A^ft"gft»,  as  violent  and  as  varied  fluctuations,  as  are  the  powerful 
■ngs  and  impetous  tides  which  the  comitia  from  their  very  nature 
MM?*  literally,  ''  as  the  system,"  or  "  plan  of  the  comitia  has." 
I  need  hardly  point  to  the  beauty  and  ju^ice  of  the  allusion.  The 
life  passage  is  cited  by  Quintilian,  8,  6,  29. 

'  Bmipuni.  The  Euiipus,  or  strait  between  Euboca  and  the  main 
d  of  Qreece,  was  famed  in  the  popular  belief  for  its  frequent 
mges.    Consult  G^graphical  Index. 

*  Taktm  opimonem  commutat.  "  Produces  an  entire  change  of  opi- 
1^*  L  e.  respecting  the  merits  of  a  candidate  for  public  favour. — 
i  timd,  aitqm  exiatimamuSf  &c.  "  Something  is  done  directly  con- 
Hgr  to  what  we  think  is  to  be  the  result,  so  that  even  the  people 
■■■Blvoi  wonder,"  &c. 

I'  WikU  faUacms  rcUume  tota  comitiorum,  **  Nothing  more  deceptive 
■  the  whole  course  of  things  at  the  comitia,"  i  e.  than  the  issue  of 
tto  flleotions. 

Operck  Philippus  was  not  only  a  public  man,  but  an  eminent 
Pftsr,  and  hence  his  aid  was  often  given  in  the  fonmi,  at  trials. 
Ids  friends  and  others.  With  opera,  therefore,  we  may  supply 
Mlt^  as  Gruter  directs,  and  render  the  term  by  ''  application  at  the 
Compare  Ernesti,  ad  loc. :  "  Est  ea  quce  alias  industria  proprie 
^.^  Cicero  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Philippus  by  Herennius,  in 
flrvmtj  a.  45. 

ft  Catulum.    This  was  the  famous  colleague  of  Morius,  in  the  con- 

*  with  the  CimbrL  Consult  HistiTrical  Judex. — On.  MaUio,  A  man 
Knoble  birth.    The  common  text  has  Manlio. 

ffominem  ffravissimum.    "  A  rnon  of  the  greatest  weight  of  cha- 
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mum  senatorem,  a  Q.  Maximo  ?  Non  modo  horam  n: 
fore  putatum  est,  sed  ne  cum  esset  factum  quidem, 
ita  factum  esset  intelligi  potuit.  Nam  ut  tempestates 
certo  aliquo  coeli  signo  commoventur,  ssepe  improvise 
ex  certa  ratione,  obscura  aliqua  ex  causa  concitantu 
in  hac  comitiorum  tempestate  populari,  saepe  intelligi 
signo  commota  sit;  ^ssBpe  ita  obscura  causa  est,  u 
excitata  esse  videatur. 

XVIII.  (37.)  Sed  tamen,  'si  est  reddenda  ratio, 
res  vehementer  in  praetura  desiderata^  sunt,  qusB  an 
consulatu  Murense  profuerunt :  una,  ^  exspectatio  mi 
qusB  et  rumore  nonnullo,  et  studiis  sermonibusque  co 
torum  creverat :  ^  altera,  quod  ii,  quos  in  provincia  a 
tione  omnis  et  liberalitatis  et  virtutis  suaB  testes  hal 
nondum  decesserant.  /  Horum  utrumque  ei  fortuna  a 


racter."  The  individual  referred  to  is  the  celebrated  M.  1 
Scaurus. — Q.  Maximo.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sumamed  Ebumm 
suit  Historical  Index. 

^  ScBpe  certo  aliquo,  &c.  "  Are  offc-times  aroused  by  the  inflt 
some  particular  constellation."  This  was  an  article  of  fixed  an 
lar  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. — Quintilian  (8,  3,  80)  r« 
that  Cicero  expresses  himself  here  with  almost  a  poetical  spirit 
pcene  poetico  spiritu." 

*  Sape  ita,  &c.  We  have  inserted  causa  after  ohscv/ra,  on  t 
jectureof  Lambinus,  but  have  not  adopted  his  other  emendatioi 
after  scepe,  as  this  seems  quite  unnecessary. 

^  Si  est  reddenda  ratio.     "  If  a  reason  must  be  given,"  i.  e.  s 
for  Murena's  apparent  want  of  popular  favour,  compared  with  tl 
successful  candidates,  who  had  received  larger  majorities  in  the 
tion  for  the  praetorship. 

*  Diice  res,  &c.  Cicero's  meaning  is,  that  two  circumstanc 
deficient  in  Murena's  canvass  for  the  prajtorship,  both  of  whic 
ward  occurred,  and  were  of  use  to  him  when  a  candidate  for  t 
sulship. 

*  Exspectatio  muneris,  &c.  "  The  expectation  of  public  shows 
had  been  increased  as  well  by  certain  rumours,  as  by  the  zealous 
and  language  of  his  competitors."  Murena  had  not  borne  the  < 
ajdile,  and  had  therefore  exhibited  no  public  shows,  as  was  cut 
with  those  who  filled  that  station.  There  was  no  expectation 
quently  of  his  exhibiting  any  in  case  he  were  elected  praetor,  ^ 
rumour  spoke  loudly  of  what  his  competitors  would  do  in  the 
public  exhibitions,  and  they  themselves  gave  confirmation  t 
rumours  by  their  conduct  and  language.  All  this,  of  course, 
tend  to  lessen  very  materially  the  number  of  votes  given  for  1 
and  it  was  no  wonder,  \£  \.\ie  td^^orities  of  his  competitors  were 
than  his  own. 
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tos  petitionem  Teseiyayit.   Nam  et  L.  Luculll  excrcitus, 
•d  triumphum  convenerat,  idem  7  comitiis  L.  Miircuffl 


a^jiuneuta 

turn  P  quiB  cum  per  se  volet  multitudine,  turn  apud  siios 
ia^  turn  vero  in  consule  declarando  midtuiu  etiam  apud 
Bmun  populum  £omanum  auctoritatis  habet  suiira- 
9  militariB.     Imperatores  enim  comitiis  consularibiis, 

"•verborum  interpretes  deliguntur.  "  Quare  gravis  est 
oratio,  "  Me  saucium  recrea>'it :  me  pncda  doiiavit :  hoc 
)  castra  cepimus,  signa  contulimus:  nunquam  it^te  plus 
d  laboris  imposuit,  quam  sibi  sumpsit  ipse  ;  ^^cuni  l()rti:>, 

etiam  felix."  "Hoc  quanti  putas  esse  ad  famaiu  bouii- 
L  ac  Yoluntatem  ?  ^*  Etenim,  si  tauta  illis  comitiLs  religio 


AUertL.  The  second  reason  was,  that  the  troops  whom  he  had  coni- 
led  in  Asia  had  not  yet  returned  home,  by  which  circumHtunce  be 
%  number  of  votes,  as  well  from  these  persons  thomsclvoB,  as  from 
n  who  would  be  influenced  by  their  commendations  of  Murena. 
OamituB,  This  is  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Hotomannus,  which 
binuB  iirst  adopted  into  the  text,  and  of  which  Beck,  Schiitz,  and 
n  approve.    The  common  text  has  comes. 

Mwmu  amplisrifMim.  "  The  very  splendid  shows."  Murena,  having 
ined  the  office  of  prcetor  wrhwnua,  was  called  upon  to  give  the  Lvdi 
Umaret,  which  he  did  with  great  splendour.  It  will  be  borne  in 
^  that  the  magistrates  who  gave,  or,  in  other  words,  presided  at, 
Be  eoKhibitions  and  shows,  generally  lavished  upon  them  a  prodigious 
BM^  to  pave  the  way  for  future  preferments.  Compare  Cic.  de  Off. 
8^  where  he  speaks  of  a  magnijicentissima  cedUitas,  and  of  Pompey's 
myieaUianma  mwiera  in  his  second  consulship. 

VdmUas  miliiwnf  "The  good  will  of  the  soldiery?"— Qucb  cum 
m,  ftc.  Compare  note  C. — 7hm  vero  mvlivm  auctoritcUia  habet.  *'  And 
iponeases  great  influence." 

^Ytrbomm  interpretes.  "  Mere  interpreters  of  words,**  i  e.  mere  ex- 
iden  of  law  forms  and  phrases. 

'  Quare  aravis  est  ilia  oratio.  "  Of  great  weight  therefore  is  language 
'the  following." — Me  saucium  recreavit.  A  soldier  is  supposed  to  be 
I  Qieddng  of  his  commander  to  the  by-standers  who  are  about  to 
I  at  the  consular  comitia. 

'  Otamfortis,  turn  etiam  felix.  "  As  fortunate  as  he  is  brave."  Lite- 
rs ''both  brave  and  also  fortunate.'* 

Sbe  qmmHputaSf  &c.  '*  Of  how  much  importance  do  you  imagine 
thb  ii^  as  r^ards  the  reputation  of  individuals,  and  the  favour  of 
n?" 

'  Stemm,  n  tamtOj  &c.  "  For  if  the  influence  of  a  religious  feeling  is 
iboDg  at  those  comitia,  that,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  oiueu 
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eat,  ut  adhuc  semper  '  omen  Toluecrit  pneragatiTnin :  , 
minim  eat,  in  hoc  feUcitatis  famam   aermonemque  vibl 

XIX.  Sed,  si  luBC  *  leviorft  dads,  qua  simt  gnTie 
^  et  bauc  orbanam  Bufiragatioiiem  miJjtari  aateponis,  u 
'ludomm  hajiiB  elegautiam,  et  ecenie  magaificGntiamn 
ooatemnere ;  qus  huic  admodum  ^  proflierunt.  Nan  q| 
ego  dicaiD,  popiilum  ac  vulgus  imperitomm  In^  mii;, 
opere  delectariF  Minus  est  nurandum.  ^Qoamquamll 
cauBS  id  aatis  est:  stmt  enim  populi  ac  multitadinia  iXHiia 
Quare  ai  populo  ludorum  magoificentia  voLuptati  est,  U 
est  miranaum,  earn  L.  MureiuB  apud  popului 


afforded  tn'  tlie  oentniy,  wbiob  ie  fint  called,  hu  nlira;i  exerkd  ol 
effect  on  the  election,  vibj  is  it  stirprUmg,  that,  in  the  cage  of  this  bm 
ridual,  the  ToputaUon  of  bis  good  fortune,  and  the  langiu^  sT  U 
ioldiars  produced  a  similar  rssult  V  V/Uuuie,  iiterallj,  "  pratiihi*  1 
I  Omen  proTogativttDi.  At  the  tomttia  ceniuriiUa,  where  the  oai"^ 
were  choaan,  the  oontnriea  were  called  to  give  their  votee  bj  lob  1 
names  of  the  centDT^ea  were  throwia  into  a  box,  and  the  eentmy  nl 
came  ont  first  WHS  called  prar(i?atic<^  becaose  it  was  Bakedfarih*^ 
that  is,  cooBolted,  before  the  rest  (pra  and  rugo).  Its  vote  mi  ngai 
Re  n  kind  of  omen  of  the  result  of  tlis  election.    [The  other  tcibci  M 

'  Leriora.  "  As  of  too  trifling  a  Bature  to  be  mentioned.''—  . 
gravittima.  "  Which  are  in  fuct  of  very  great  imporlaiiGe.' 
freely,  "though  they  are,"  ic. 

"  i't  hanc  urianom,  &c    "And  prefer  the  votes  of  ci 
those  of  the  soldiery,"  L  e.  ooosidor  them  u  canying  gieatar  m^  n 
more  worth  having,  4c. 

'  Ladorian  hujiu,  4c.  "  The  el^ania  ot  the  shows  exhilntcd  bjtti 
inriividoaJ,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  scenery,"  Under  the  hMdvl 
ludi  arc  meant,  not  only  games,  but  also  scenic  exhilntioniflllllilBr' 
HomptimcH  the  latter  were  regular  plays.  Thiu^  the  playi  of  Tr 
were  acted  on  these  occasions  {  at  oilier  times,  whatwereG^lad'H 
H'ere  exhibited.  These  were  liirge  stages  or  wooden  miehinm 
ntorics,  which  wct«  raised  or  depressed  at  pleaBor^  and  n 
ficently  adorned.  They  were  intended  to  represent  detaobed  ■ 
Hu  ititereBting  nature  such  as  a  conflsgratiou,  the  desceotof  a  driljili 
riiuy  says  tlut  Murena  and  his  brother  Caius  were  the  fint  who  al^ 
bited  one  of  these,  and  that  it  was  richly  adorned  wif     '  '" ' 

!<3,  3.)    Such  very  probably  is  the  argtnlea  sceiu  m 
farther  on. 

'  Profwrunt.     They  proved  of  great  aervica  to  him  in  ci 
the  t'sYour  of  the  people. 

'  Qmaaqv.a.'m,  Jtuic  coiuiE,  &c.     '*  Mthough  the  fact  jtsolf  is  i 
/or  the  purposes  o£  ttie  ^ireaent  Oiac"  "i.  e.  Vi  iRnc  u,  n  buia  tac  nj  I 
present  argument 
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)99.)  Sed  si  nosmet  ipsi,  qui  et  ab  delectatione  omni  7  nego- 
318  impedimnr,  et  in  ipsa  occupatione  delectationes  alias 
nnltaa  babere  possumus,  ludis  tamen  ^  oblectamur  et  duci- 
BUur;  quid  tu  admirere  de  multitudine  indocta?  (40.)  9L. 
Ekho,  vir  fortis,  meus  necessarius,  equestri  ordiui  restituit 
tea  Boluxn  dignitatem,  sed  etiam  ^^  voluptatem.  Itaque  lex 
be,  quie  ad  mdos  pertinet,  est  omnium  gratissima,  quod 
fonestiBBimo  ordini  "cum  splendore  fructus  quoque  jucundi- 
rtu  est  restitutus.  Quare  delectaut  homines,  mini  crede, 
idi,  etiam  illos,  qui  dissimulant,  non  solum  eos,  qui  faten- 
ir :  quod  ego  "  in  mea  petitione  sensi.     ^'  Nam  nos  quoque 

'  NegoHit.  ^  By  the  calls  of  huBiness." — In  ipsa  occitpatione,  "In 
Bnloyinent  itself." 

*  dwedamur  et  ducimur.  "Are  gratified  and  attracted." — Q^id  tu 
imbrtre,  &a  "  Why  need  you  wonder  at  this,  in  the  case  of  the  un- 
■med  multitade  ?** 

'  A  Otho,  Lncius  Roscius  Otho,  who  was  tribune  of  the  commons 
.UXL  680. — Eqttegtri  ordiniy  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Roscian  law, 
Bopowd  by  Otho,  by  which  the  fourteen  seats  next  to  those  of  the 
■Mfton,  in  the  theatre,  were  appropriated  to  the  equestrian  order. 
bnmit  Legal  Index.  From  Cicero's  employmg  the  term  restituit  here, 
I  hat  been  inferred,  that  the  equites  had  previously  possessed  separate 
lifti  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre,  from  which  they  had 
MA  dislodged ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  is  not  very  probable,  that  the 
BRn  ntiUuU  is  here  employed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  lawyers, 
ft  the  eense  of  dedit  or  prcestitit.  The  Roscian  law  is  the  one  that 
NMipioned  the  famous  disturbance  at  Rome.   Consult  Historical  Index, 

LT.  (Mo. 

^  VtilmptaUm,  "  The  means  of  gratification,"  i.  e.  in  beholding,  with 
Hon  ease  and  comfort,  the  representation  of  the  stage. 

*'  Cum  gplendore  fructus  quoque  jucunditatis.  "  Along  with  the  splen- 
pBBr  of  their  rank,  the  enjoyment  also  of  their  diversions." 

*  1%  mea  petitione.     "  In  my  application  for  the  consulship." 

'  Nam  nos  quoque,  &c.  "  For  we  too  had,  on  the  part  of  our  oppo- 
fKi,  a  scene  so  splendid  to  contend  against,  that  it  actually  seemed  to 
Vfaelf  a  competitor."  We  have  hero  been  compelled  to  express  by  a 
^■iphrase,  what  the  Latin  gives  in  the  compass  of  a  few  brief  words. 
Ae  phraseology  of  scenam  competitricem  is  peculiar  and  forcible.  The 
I4ine  (^  the  allusion  is  as  follows  :  Ant<mius,  who  was  Cicero's  col- 
ogne in  the  consulship,  had  been  also  his  colleague  in  the  sodileship, 
ti  had,  while  filling  this  latter  office,  exhibited  in  the  public  shows,  at 
Mddi  he  presided,  a  splendid  piece  of  scenery,  loaded  with  silver.  This 
Hned  him  great  popularity,  and  ensured  him  a  strong  vote  when  he 
'Ifplied  fcnr  the  consulship.  Cicero  was  his  competitor  on  that  occasion, 
^  adopts  the  very  forcible  mode  of  expression  in  the  text,  to  show  how 
^Uich  advantage  Antonius  had  derived,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  silver 
'Qene  which  he  exhibited.  Antonius,  it  is  well  known,  was  elected  to 
•he  oonsnlflhip  along  with  Cicero. 

U 


I 
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habmmus  scenam  competitricem.  Quod  si  ego,  qui '  ti 
ludos  aedilis  feceram,  tamen  Antonii  ludis  ^commoTC 
tilH,  qui  casu  nuUos  feceras, '  nihil  hujus  istam  ipsam,  c 
irrides,  argenteam  scenam,  adversatam  putas?  (41.) 
luec  sane  sint  paria  omnia :  ^  sit  par  forensis  opera  mill' 
sii  par  nulitari  suf&agatio  urbana :  sit  idem  magnificent 
mos  et  nullos  umquam  fecisse  ludos;  quia?  in 
prietura  nihilne  existimas  ^  inter  tuam  et  istius  mm 
interfuisse  ? 

XX.  ^  Hrjus  Bors  ea  fuit,  quam  omnes  tui  necesiam 
optabamus,  juris  dicundi :  in  qua  ^  gloriam  coaciUat  nu 

^  Trino%  ludoi,  ^  Three  diiBTerent  kinds  of  solemn  showB."  The 
in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  second  of  Flora ;  the  fhii 
Ju{»ter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.     (In  Vtrr,  5, 14.) 

^  Qmmovebcur,  "Was  alarmed." — Caiu.  ''From  tlie  operakk 
lot/'  The  prcetor  urbawuSj  whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  at  the 
Apollinares,  was  appointed  by  lot ;  that  is,  the  two  praetors,  after 
election,  determined  by  casting  lots,  wluch  of  them  should  be  pi 
wbavmt,  which  prator  preregrwma,  and  which  should  ezeroifle  the  < 
JHrisdictions. 

'  NiMl  eulversatam.  "  Ptoved  of  no  injury,"  L  e.  in  your  appUo 
for  the  consulship.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Sulpicius  does'  not  think 
the  silver  scene,  which  Murena  exhibited  when  praetor,  gained  the  I 
numerous  votes,  and  facilitated  his  election  to  the  consular  o 
Compare  note  13,  page  433. 

*  SU  par  forensis  opera  mUUari,  &c.  '*  Let  the  labours  of  the  b 
equal  to  those  of  the  camp,  let  the  vote  of  the  citizen  be  equal  to 
of  the  soldier." 

^  Inter  tua/m  et  istms  soHem.  ''Between  your  allotted  duties 
his."     Compare  note  2. 

*  Hv^us  swrs&ifwty  &c.  "The  sphere  of  duty,  which  fell  tc 
lot,  was,  what  all  of  us  your  friends  wished  might  be  yours,  thi 
dispensing  justice."  Murena,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  obbi 
by  lot  the  station  of  prcstor  whamLS,  an  office  which  opened  up  £ar 
a  path  to  extensive  popularity. 

"^  Gloriam  concUiatj  &c.  "  The  importance  of  the  charge  gains  1 
consideration  for  the  individual,  and  the  dispensing  of  liberal  jus 
the  favour  of  others."  By  cequitas  is  here  meant  a  decision  accoidiQ 
the  spirit,  rather  than  the  strict  letter,  of  the  law.  Compare  Makut 
"  Recte  larffitionis  nomen  ad  ceqmtatem  adjunxitf  Tiam  saspe  quod 
tieyaty  cequitas  largitur." 

•*  ^quahilitate  decernendi.  "  By  the  impartiality  of  his  decisiw 
— Lenitate  audiendi.     "  By  the  affability  with  which  he  listens  to  aSi 

*  Ad  extremum,  &c.  **  Is  terminated  at  last  by  the  gratificatioo < 
rived  from  public  spectacles,"  i  e.  after  having  received  the  applsosB 
others  for  the  equity,  uprightness,  and  affability  which  characfceri«i 
deportment,  the  magistrate  in  question  crowns  all  by  a  splendid  tdt 
bition  of  public  showa. 
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iodo  negotii,  gratiam  sBquitatis  largitio :  qua  in  sorte  sapiens 
imtor,  qualis  hie  fuit,  oiteusionem  vitat  ^  squabilitate  decer- 
wndi,  benevolentiam  adjungit  lenitate  audiendi.  Egregia  et 
id  eonsulatum  apta  provincia,  in  qua  laus  sDquitatis,  integri- 
itis,  facilitatis,  9  ad  extremum  ludorum  voluptate  concludi- 
Dr.  (42.)  ^  Quid  tua  sors  P  "  tristis,  atrox ;  quiestio  pecu- 
itus,  ex  altera  parte,  lacrimarum  et  "  squaloris,  "  ex  altera, 
lena  catenarum  atque  indicum.  ^*  Cogendi  judices  inviti, 
^tinendi  contra  voluntafem :  ^'^  scriba  diaianatus,  ordo  totus 
lienus :  "  Sullana  gratificatio  reprehcnsa ;  multi  viri  fortes, 
b "  prope  pars  civitatis  ofiensa  est :  ^^  lites  severe  sestimataD ; 


^  Q^id  tua  9ort  f  Sulpiciua  drew  for  his  lot  the  presiding  at  trials 
tpeada^  or  embezzlement  of  the  public  money.  Besides  the  prcetor 
iamu,  and  prcetor  peregnnus,  there  were  other  prsotors,  who  each 
nsided  at  pa^cular  trials  throughout  the  year ;  namely,  one  at  trials 
moeming  extortion,  {de  repetundis ;)  another  concerning  bribery,  {de 
libUu  ;)  a  third  concerning  crimes  against  the  state,  {de  majestcUe  ;)  a 
nrih  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury,  {de  pectUatu  ;)  &c. 
^^  TriM  atrox,  &c.  "  A  gloomy,  a  harsh  one  :  the  trial  of  questions 
'  embezslement."  Literally,  "  inquiry  into  embezzlement."  Quofstio 
the  technical  term  for  each  of  the  special  jurisdictions  mentioned  in 
te  previous  note,  and  as  these  were  assigned  each  to  a  particular 
"SBtor,  for  an  entire  year,  they  were  hence  termed  guaationeB  perpeiMce. 
^*  Squaloria.  Referring  to  the  squalid  and  neglected  garb  of  the  ac- 
taed,  assumed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  commiseration. 
**  Ex  altera.  Referring  to  the  side  of  the  accusers. — Plena  catenarwn, 
we  indicum.     **  Full  of  imprisonment  and  common  informers." 

Cogendi  judices  inviti.  *'  The  reluctant  judges  to  be  forced  to  ait." 
hajudicetf  called  also  aseeeeores,  formed  the  council  of  the  pnetor. 
impare  note  11,  page  141. 

^  Scriba  damnajtus^  &c.  ''  A  scribe  condemned ;  the  whole  order  in 
msequence  alienated."  A  scribe  had  been  condemned  by  Servius  for 
abezzlement  of  the  public  money,  and  this  lost  him  the  votes  of  the 
hole  order  in  his  application  for  the  consulship.  As  regards  the 
cibes,  compare  note  9,  page  125. 

^^SuUana  gratificatio  reprehcnsa.  *' Sylla'a  bounty  disapproved  of," 
Ql  condemned  or  reversed.  Several  of  Sylla's  adherents  had  received 
Ota.  him  gifts  of  money  from  the  public  treasury.  This  proceeding 
u  now  adjudged  to  be  illegal ;  and  regarded  as  peculattts. 
*'  Prope  pars.  "  Almost  an  entire  part."  Schiitz  makes  this  the 
me  as  ma^fna  pars  ;  and  Lambinus,  dimidia  pars. 
*'  Lites  severe  astima^tce.  "  Damages  heavily  assessed,"  i.  e.  a  heavy 
■loant  of  damages  imposed.  The  allusion  is  to  damages,  or  a  fine 
warded  by  the  praitor,  in  favour  of  the  state,  against  individuals  who 
•d  been  convicted  of  embezzlement.  As  the  amount  of  damages 
ited  with  the  praetor,  Servius  made  many  enemies  by  imposing  heavy 
tns. 

TJ  2 
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*  cui  placet,  obliviscitur,  cui  dolet,  meminit.  Fostremo  tu  in 
provinciam  ire  noluisti.  Non  possum  id  in  te  reprehendere, 
quod  in  me  ipso  et  prsBtor  et  consul  probavi.  Sed  tamen 
'*  L.  MurensB  provineia  multas  bonas  gratias  cum  optima 
existimatione   attulit.      Habuit   proficiscens    delectum  in 


desperatas  jam  pecunias  exigerent,  sequitate  diligentiaqiie 
])ertecit.  Tu  iuterea  EomaB  ^  scilicet  amicis  pnesto  fiuitL 
Fateor:  sed  tamen  illud  cogita,  nonniillonim  amiconun 
studia  minui  solere  in  eos,  a  quibus  provinciaa  ccDtemm 
iutelligant. 

XXI.  (43.)  Et,  quoniam  ostendi,  judicea,  parem  dignitatem 
ad  consulatus  petitionem,  ^  disparem  fortunam  provincialiam 
uegotiorum  in  Murena  atque  in  Sulpicio  fuisse :  dicam  jam 


^  Oui  placet,  oUtmtcitur.  ''He  to  whom  it  affords  pleasant  iocd 
forgets  it."  The  reference  is  to  the  accuser  — Out  Met,  memimU.  *'B» 
to  whom  it  occasions  pain,  long  remembers  the  drcmnBtanoe^"  L  e.  k 
that  is  condemned. 

*  L.  Murence  provineia.  Transalpine  Qaul,  of  which  he  had  chuge 
after  his  praBtorship. — MuUaa  bonas  gratiaSy  &c.  "  Brought  with  it  naany 
opportimities  of  conferring  important  favours,  together  with  the  highest 
reputation  to  himself." 

^  Dedit  ei  facuUatem  liberalUatis.  "  Put  it  in  his  power  to  exerdse 
indulgence/'  i  e.  in  excusing  some  from  military  service.  The  state  of 
public  afi'airs  (res  pv^lica)  allowed  him  this  opportunity. 

*  Qum  municipiiSy  &c.  "  Which  are  composed  of  Hie  municipal  town 
of  ITmbria." — Ipsa  autem  in  Gallia.  This  is  the  very  neat  emendation 
of  Kmcsti,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  ipse  autem  in  GaUia.  The 
province  of  Qaul  is  here  opposed  to  Umbria,  through  which  he  waa  jtto* 
ceeding  to  the  former. 

*  Ut  nostri  homines,  &c.  "  He  enabled  our  countrymen  by  his  equity 
and  application  to  recover  sums  of  money  which  were  by  this  time  de- 
«f)aired  of,"  i.  e.  debts  considered  by  this  time  as  desperate.  Thia 
result  was  brought  about  by  mild  and  yet  effectual  remedies  on  the  part 
of  Murena,  so  that  he  often  made  both  parties,  and  not  merely  the 
creditor,  his  friends. 

^^  Scilicet  "  It  is  true."— i^crfcor.  "This  I  am  willing  to  allow."- 
Nonnallorum  amicorvm,  &c.  The  zeal  of  such  friends  cools  because 
their  patrons,  by  refusing  a  province,  have  put  out  of  their  handa  the 
means  of  being  serviceable  to  their  followers  and  dependants. 

'  Disparem  fortunam.  "  Unequal  good  fortune  as  regarded  the  aflain 
of  a  province."  Murena  held  an  important  province.  Sulpicius  declined 
altogether  going  to  his. 

A  misso  jam,  ttrttpfyrt.    "  T\ie  oeoajBiou  having  now  gone  by."    Com- 


".i 
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erfciuB,  in  quo  meus  necessarius  fuerit  inferior  Servius,  et 
dicam,  yoois  audientibus, "  amisso  jam  tempore,  qiuB  ipsi 
li,re  Integra^  Sffipe  dixi.  Pctere  couBulatmn  uescire  te, 
rvi,  peaniBpe  tibi  dixi :  et '  in  iis  rebus  ipsis,  quas  te  magno 
fbrti  animo  et  agere  et  dicere  Tidebam,  tibi  solitus  sum 
Bere,  magis  te  fortem  senatorem  mihi  videri,  quam  sapi- 
.iem  candidatum.  Primum  ^^  accusandi  terrores  et  minae, 
ibns  tu  quotidie  uti  solebas ;  sunt  fortis  viri,  sed  et  populi 
dnianem  "  a  spe  adipiscendi  avertunt,  et  amicorum  studia 
ibilitant.  Nescio  quo  pacto  semper  hoc  fit :  neque  ^^  in  uno 
it  altero  animadyersum  est,  sed  jam  in  pluribus:  simul 
q[iie  candidatus  accusationem  meditari  visus  est,  ut  hono- 
m  desperasse  videatur.  (44.)  ^'Quid  ergo?  acceptani 
jnriam  persequi  non  placet  P  Immo  vebementer  placet : 
d  ^aliud  tempus  est  petendi,  aliud  persequendi.  Petitorem 
;o,pnB8ertim  consulatus,  magna  spe,  magno  animo,  "magnis 

n  Hurunus :  **  Cum  prcBterierit  occaaio/* — He  Integra.  "  While  the 
itter  was  as  yet  undetermined,"  i  e.  before  the  election  took  place. 
'  /»  Mt  rebus  ipsis,  &o.  Referred  to  immediately  after. — Primum  ac- 
msdi  terrores,  &o.  The  part  Sulpioius  here  acted  was  no  doubt  a 
Motic  one^  and  showed  "  a  spirited  senator/'  but  it  was  not  that  of 
Updlitic  candidate." 

^Aceuscmdi  terrores  et  mimcB,  ftc  Referring  to  the  langua^  of  Sul- 
hiE,  before  the  comitia  had  taken  place,  and  while  private  canvassing 
I  going  on.  He  expressed,  it  seems,  his  firm  determination  to  im- 
mh  my  one  of  his  competitors  who  should  have  recourse  to  bribery. 
sso  says  that  this  course  showed  the  man  of  spirit,  but  it  led  the 
)pl0  to  expect  that  he  would  fail  in  his  election,  because  he  acted  as 
OB  had  lost  all  hope  of  success,  and  it  made  his  friends,  also,  less 
iloDBin  his  behalf. 

^  A  spe  adipiscendi.  "  From  any  hope  of  obtaining  office/'  sc.  on  the 
*t  of  the  candidate,  i  e.  as  cherished  by  the  candidate,  ^pe  adipis- 
di  does  not  refer  to  the  people,  but  to  the  particular  candidate  lum- 
t,  who  seems,  by  his  desperate  conduct  and  language  and  by  his 
"Wti  of  impeachment,  to  have  lost  all  hope  in  his  own  case. 
*  1%  WM  €uU  altera.  "  In  one  or  two,"  i  e.  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
ididates  merely. — ffonorem  desperasse.  **  To  have  despaired  of  the 
be  to  which  he  aspires." 

"  Qisid  ergo  t  &c.  Cicero  now  proceeds  to  meet  an  argument  that 
^  be  u]^;ed  by  Sulpicius  in  justification  of  his  conduct ;  namely, 
■the  was  prompted  to  the  course  in  question  by  a  wish  to  retaliate 
Ktt  hia  opponents,  for  the  injury  they  had  done  him  by  their  unfair 
ooeediiig. 

^  AUudtempus  est  petendi,  &c.    **  There  is  one  time  for  soliciting  the 
ttolship,  another  for  prosecuting,"  L  e.  for  impeaching  candidates 
^  have  been  guiliy  of  corruption. 
Magnis  copiis.    "  With  great  numbers  attending  him,"  i  e.  nume- 


co^tare?  iiM^uirere  in  competitores?  testes  qu»ren 
fitcum,  quoQiam  sibi  hie  ipse  desperat."  Ejusmod 
tomm  amici  intimi  '  debilitaatur,  studia  depoi 
tcstatam  rem  abjiciunt,  aat  Buam '  opemn  et  gnttia 
et  accuaationi  reservant. 


rouely  attended  by  Menda  and  clients.  The  Guidid&teB  t 
totned  to  go  dawn  occasioDitlly  into  the  Forum  or  Compna  ] 
show  theimelTeg  to  the  people  and  gain  votes.  They  wen  &c 
kt  these  timee  by  Urge  Dombere  of  Mende  and  depend 
•■eort  a  oandidalet  in  (hie  way,  waa  ealled  dtdacert,  and 

'  Ingviritio  eandidaiL  "  A.  prying  into  the  conduct  < 
eandidate,"  L  e.  to  obtun  matter  for  impeachment. — Cinajxr 
proouTJBg.' 

'  Dedan/Avi  pataa,  ^uam  ptTttdMiatio.  "  Dedamatoiy  i 
rather  than  aseiduoualy  paying  court  to  the  people,"  ' 


eiatjaoa  agunirt  riral  candjdatee,  and  aecuaations  of  bribeiy 
ooght  to  bs  going  raund  and  aolitnljng  votes.  The  old  r 
jdritUofia,  until  changed  by  Qruter  to  the  present  one,  whicl 
stronger,  and  ia  equivalent  to  aiadita  lalulatio.  For  a 
before  tho  day  of  election,  the  candidates  endeavoured  t 
favonF  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art,  by  going  roun 
hmuoi,  shating  handa  with  tbeee  whom  they  met,  a^uting 
bif  Qune,  &c.  This  loat  was  esteemed  a  very  great  com)^ 
hence  the  ouididate  commonly  bad  along  with  Mm  a  monitoi 
<lltiH;  who  whiepeied  in  hia  ears  every  body's  name.     In 
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EL  AcoxBiT  eodem,  ut  etiam  ipse  candidatus  ^totum 
m,  atqne  omnem  curam,  operam,  diligentiamque  suam 
itioBe  son  possit  ponere.  Adjimgitur  enim  accu- 
is  cogitatio,  'non  paira  res,  sea  nimirum  omnium 
A.  Magniim  est  enim,  te  ^'^comparare  ea,  quibus 
liominem  e  civitate,  prsBsertim  non  inopem,  neque 
jm,  ezturbare:  qui  et  per  8e,et  per  suos,  et  vero 
1  per  alienos  de&ndatur.  Omnes  enim  ad  peiicula 
sanda  concurrimus ;  et  qui  non  aperte  inimici  sumus, 
alieniflsimis,  ^in  capitis  periculis,  amicissimorum  officia 
lia  prsBstamus.  (46.)  Quare  ego  expertus  et  petendi, 
dndeodi,  et  accusandi  molestiam,  ^^sic  intellexi:  in 
;o,  studium  esse  acerrimum ;  in  defendendo,  officium ; 


imfaciam,    **  111  make  another  my  candidate." 
{UiofKtur,    **  Are  dupirited."    Literally,  "  are  enfeebled  in  their 
—  TVfto^am.      "As  manifest  and  known  to  alL"    The  true 
here  has  been  much  disputed.    Emesti  and  Orelli  retain  tet- 
)at  suggest  detpercUamL    Lambinus  prefers  totam.     It  is  a  case, 
r,  where  no  emendation  whatever  appears  necessary. 
ram  et  gratiarn,    *'  Their  aid  said  influence." 
um  wnimum.     "  His  whole  spirit." — Non  postit  ponere,    **  Oan- 
9Q  so  situated,  employ."    The  reference  is  still  to  a  candidate 
spairB  of  success,  and  is  now  thinking  of  an  impeachment 
hiB  oompetitors.  ^ 

I  parva  ret,  &c     ''  No  small  matter  in  itself  but  in  reality  the 
iportant  of  alL" 

tparctre  ea,    **  To  get  together  those  things,"  i  e.  to  supply 
f  with  the  means  of  driving  out,"  &c. 

H»  per  tUienoe,  **  Even  by  mere  strangers."  From  feelings  of 
commiseration.  This  is  explained  immediately  after. 
cofUu  periculii,  **  When  their  lives  (or  privileges)  are  in  dan- 
f^ffioujum  capitis  means  not  only  *'  a  capital  trial,"  in  our  sense 
term,  but  also  one  involving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
where,  for  example,  the  punishment  in  case  of  conviction 
le  exile,  and  not  loss  of  life.  We  have  been  compelled,  there- 
g^ve  it  a  general  translation  here,  embodying  both  meanings. 
iBNBsn  (Clew.  de.  s.  v.  caput) :  "  Causso  capitis  porro,  res  capi- 
I  fidbus  caput  ?ionUnis  a^itur,  svmt,  cvm  aliguis  in  judidum 
est  puhlicumf  quo  condemnattts  locum  in  senatu,  aut  alia, 
in\m.  commoda,  civitatem,  libertatemve  amittit,  solum  vertere 
aut  vitam  adeo  perdit.  Itaque  quoties  formula  hujusmodi 
Atinos  occurrit,  semper  de  quibus  hominibus,  de  quibusque 
ermo  sit,  videndum,  et  quibus  ex  legibus  causa  agatur,  iisque 
en»  propositsQ  fuerint.  Nam  ita  demum,  capitis  quae  sit  vis, 
.  poterit.' 

nUeUexi.     ''Have  perceived  this." — In  petendo,  studium,  &c. 
in  suing  for  office  there  is  the  most  unremitting  ardour ;  in 
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in  accusando,  laborem.  Itaque  *  sic  statao,  fieri  nullo  modo 
posse,  ^  ut  idem  accusationem  et  petitionem  consulatus^dili- 
genter  adomet  atque  instruat.  'TJnum  sustinere  paud 
possunt,  utrumque  nemo.  Tu,  *  cum  te  de  curriculo  peti- 
tionis  defleidsses,  animumque  ad  accusandum  transtuluBei^ 
existimasti  te  utrique  negotio  satisfacere  posse  ?  Yehe* 
menter  errasti.  Quis  enim  dies  fuit,  posteaquam  in  'istam 
accusandi  deniintiationem  ingressus  es,  quern  tu  non  totom 
in  ista  ratione  consumpseris  ? 
XXHL  °  Legem  ambitus  flagitasti,  quad  tibi  non  deeni 


defending  another,  the  most  anxious  zeal;   in  accunng^  the 
active  exertion,"  i.  e.  that  suing  for  office  requires  the  most  ummmttOK 
ardour,  &c. 

^  Sic  statvK).  "  I  maintain  this."  The  literal  idea  of  slaiuo,  wboi 
taken  in  this  sense,  is  to  set  or  place  a  thing  in  a  particular  pontM^ 
with  the  determination  of  keeping  it  there  as  far  as  we  may  be  abia 

'  Ut  idem,  &c.     *'  That  the  same  individual  can,  with  sufficient  difr  i 
gence,  prepare  the  materials  for  an  impeachment,  and   airangB  ii 
application  for   the  consulship,"  L  e.  at  one  and  the  same 
Adornare  accusationem  literally  means,  to  furnish  or  anipply  an 
sation  with  what  may  be  requisite  for  its  succesa. 

•  Unum,     "  The  weight  of  merely  one  of  these." 

•  Cum  te  de  curriculo^  &c.     "  When  you  turned  off  from  the 
of  a  candidate."      Curriculum  properly  denotes  a  chariot  course  or 
race,  and  is  here  figuratively  applied  to  the  contest  for  the  consuldbqk 

^  In  islam  accusandi  dejiuntia^ionem.  **  Upon  that  announcement  of 
your  intention  to  accuse." — In  ista  ratione.  **  In  that  employmoit^'' 
i.  e.  in  getting  ready  the  materials  for  an  impeachment. 

^  Legem  ambitus,  &c.  '^  You  earnestly  solicited  a  law  against  biibeiy; 
although  there  was  one  already  for  you,"  i  e.  although  there  mA  s 
law  of  this  nature  already  in  existence,  namely,  the  Calpumian. 

'  Erat  enim,  &c.  "  For  there  was  the  Calpumian,  couched  in  tenm 
of  veiy  great  severity."  Passed  A.U.C.  686.  Compare  chapter  32,  voi 
consult  Legal  Index. 

®  Gestus  est  mos.  "Regard  was  paid."  More  literally,  "obedienei 
was  yielded,"  L  e.  a  new  law  was  passed,  as  you  entreated.  This  net 
law  against  bribery  was  the  TuUian,  proposed  by  Cicero  himself,  tai 
which  inflicted,  in  addition  to  the  punishments  ordained  by  tht 
previous  laws  on  this  subject,  the  penalty  of  ten  years'  exil&  Coniolt 
Legal  Index. 

•  Sed  tota  ilia  lex,  &c.  "  Now  that  whole  law  would  perhaps  h»i« 
armed  your  accusation  with  new  terrors,  if  you  had  had  an  accnaad 
person  to  deal  with  who  was  actuaUy  guilty:  as  it  was,  howeTfli 
it  only  served  to  oppose  your  application  for  the  consulship,'*  i  *■ 
if  you  had  had  a  real  offender  to  impeach,  and  not  Murena,  thi 
Tullian  law  might  have  done  some  good,  in  making  your  accoBituo 
the  more  formidable,  and  his  punishment  the  m(»*e  severa  Bo^ 
having  only  an  innocent  inMiVkV<&l&x^x«Qa.\A  threaten  with  the  penaltM* 
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rat  enim  Beverissime  scripta  Calpumia.  ^Gestus  est 
B  et  voluntati  et  dignitati  tuie.  '  Scd  tota  ilia  lex  accusa- 
lem  tuam,  si  haberes  nocentem  reum,  fortnsse  armasset : 
itioni  vero  refragata  est.   (47.)  Poona  *°  gravior  in  plebem 

voce  efflagitata  est; — "commoti  animi  tenuiorum; — 
ailium  in  nostrum  ordinem :  concessit  senatus  postulati- 

tusB,  "fled  non  libenter  duriorem  fortiin©  communi 
ditionem,  te  auctore,  constituit.  ^^Morbi  excusaiioni 
m  addita  est ;  "  voluatas  oifensa  multorum,  quibus  aut 
valetudinis  commodum  laborandum  est,  aut  incom- 


hat  law,  you  merely  iigured  your  cause  with  the  people,  who 
a!ded  your  conduct  toward  my  client  as  the  oiTspring  of  a  vindic- 

roirit. 

Gravior.  He  means  more  severe  than  that  already  prescribed  by 
Calpumian  and  other  laws. — In  jiUhem.  Keferring  to  those  of  the 
mon  people,  who  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  any 
Udate. 

Commoti  ontmt  tenmorwn^     "  The  minds  of  the  lower  orders  were 
med."    The  consequence  was  that  he  lost  their  votes. 
'  ExtiUwn  in  nostrum  ordinem.     **  The  penalty  of  exile  was  en- 
Aed  by  you  against  our  own  order,"  i.  e.  against  those  senators  who 
did  be  guilty  of  bribery. — Concessit.    The  punishment  of  ten  years' 

•  WIS  ordained. 

'ftd  non  Ubenter,  &c  "  But  it  was  with  reluctance  that,  in  accord- 
B  irith  your  suggestion,  they  decreed  greater  severity  against  the 

*  ftt  large."  Literally,  '*  they  imwilliDgly  established  a  harsher 
JHion  for  our  common  fortime." — Fortunfs  communi  refers  to  the 
mon  condition  of  the  order,  and  not,  as  some  erroneously  explain 
B  tiie  lower  classes  of  the  people.  We  must  supply  omnium  sena- 
te tJtter  fortuno!  communif  as  Sylvius  does. 

MoM  excusationif  &c  "A  punishment  was  annexed  to  every  ex- 
of  illness."  The  allusion  here  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  we  have 
ing  to  guide  us  but  mere  conjecture.  Manutius  thinks,  that  Ser^ 
got  a  law  passed  with  consent  of  the  senate,  ordering  all  persons 
B  piresent  at  the  consular  comitia,  and  directing,  that  the  excuse  of 
M  should  not  be  received  to  account  for  a  person's  absence,  but 
he  should  be  punished  for  non-attendance.  Emesti,  however, 
I  a  more  reasonable  interpretation.  He  thinks  that  the  enactment 
lertion  was  aimed  at  the  judges,  witnesses,  and  others,  whose  pre- 
e  might  be  deemed  of  importance  in  a  trial  for  bribery.  These 
I  punished  if  they  stayed  away,  and  excuse  of  illness  was  not 
n.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  guard  against  any  improper 
ukm,  which  might  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
Vohmtas  offensa  muUorvmy  &c.  "  The  friendly  feelings,  which  many 
entertaineid  towards  you,  were  hurt  at  this,  since  they  must  either 
t  fhem«elves  to  attend  court  to  the  detriment  of  their  health,  or 
,  in  addition  to  the  evil  of  illness,  even  the  advantages  of  life 
t  be  abandoned  by  Uiem,"  i.  e.  the  other  advantages  of  life  besides 

ir5 
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inodo  TDOtbi  etUm  ceteri  Tit»  finictnfl  reliil^oeitSt.  tM 

erqo  P  '  hmo  quie  tulit  ?  '  Is,  qui  aiittorifcati  Benatiis,  voluii 
t&ti  tuie  piiruit:  denique  is  tulit,  qui  luinime  probant.  'U 
qoffi  mea  summa  voltmtaite  aenAtus  treqiiens  repudiai 
raediocriter  adveraata  tibi  esso  existimas?     '  Comueioa 

heEilth.  FVom  the  lingUBga  iiero  employed  by  Cicero,  EroMli  Uiii 
that  the  penalty  to  be  iafliat«d  an  those  \rbo  snve  tha  eicoae  (4  iSjM 
a  eiclumon  from  office  mid  trom  the  other  rights  and  pinl^ 


>  ^M  gau  Mill     "Who  propoeed  the  Uw  eauMae  all  Itt 
Idtenllj,  "  who  onpamA  these  things  t "     The  ansvia  et  eonw 
Cioero  "t^^'W    .nom  this  psBsage  it  would  appenr,  that  ill  tl« 
Menta  ThlEh  Ivr  '  -"^    -  -...-.■ 


iritheii  A  Bo^lUi^  althoiigh  b*  himaelf 
HMMmm  Mmm»  «•  havasdaptad  Sdiiite's  emcndatiab,  fW  «Mi 
vrobaral.  In  plaoa  «f  "Aa  amuwnii  reiidlng  evi  tninfiM  prsin 
Bneiti  nMn  Uw  eonHgdhottBO,  but  candemns  it  In  hv  sM 
inoorteet.    "  Fulg^mm  fdi^  Mum,  rntn.  ett,  .Ciwroaifitidni  JWi 

le.     "Think  you  tbstdMfiA 
_  ,  tomy  very  grout  B«liBf»etuov* 

only  modsnte  ImpBdimenti  to  your  Hpplicnticin  fur  the  oooaidibf  I 
Litierally,  "appoBedyon  in  ■  moderate  de(n<ee." 

*  Cnnfimmiim  aufragionm,  "  A  promiacuous  iDtaimia^igf 
TOtei."  The  muni  onsngBment  of  the  comitift  centurinta,  WU  (ci  I 
oenturin  of  the  Gnt  claiss  to  give  their  votes  ia  wder.  lad  IbMt 
OentuTiea  of  the  other  classes  &ftar  them.  This  wss  bvounlk' 
bribery ;  for  if  a  majority  of  votes  liad  heea  pumhaaed  in  i)j  iwW 
it  could  easily  be  aacertained  by  the  vote  of  that  oaataiy,  «■  It*  J 

of  elBBtion,  whether  it  had  fulfilltMl  its  share  of  "- "  ' ' 

Ib  order  to  prevent  tbis,  Servius  proposed 
Totes  of  aU  the  ceDtnries    should  be 
-aoinoinn,  that  in,  that  the  oid  order  of 
(BcceBsion  should  not  be  observed,  bat 

ahould  bo  called  upon  for  their  voUa,  in  ^ 

])ut  Da  it  were  eoDfusedly.  Bence  the  rritmMlnii  mi^Wmhi  J| 
gmmtn.  Two  advuatoges  would  result  frtan  dua  auw  HI^MH 
Fimt,  it  oould  Dot  be  aacertuDed  liow  a  pMrtioular  oaotuiy  tw| 
difTerent  individuals  aomposing.it  being  scatteradtlirDu^unlttti| 
body  of  votan;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  vote  of  aaoh  (atiaMt«N 
equally,  which  nas  not  the  cose  ooder  the  old  i^stem.  0M| 
Dots  4,  page  210.  The  asiiate  rejected  the  pR^HMiUou.  BmIM 
at  end  of  the  rohime. 

'  PfBTogatiniem  bgit  Mamlia.  "  An  exttmnon  at  ttw  &■ 
law,"  which  e,mounted  in  fact,  to  sn  extenuon  of  Uie  pmUsairf 
Vaniliui  law.  Bj  pTorogatia  legla  is  mBKok,  'Am  esteading  of  li>. 
VJaiona  of  ala«i  ao  aa  \o  nukB^Await  vmaTof-noK^^^ia* 


.__  senaHtE^ a1 
□oiwidered  la  AmmI 
<>allii««9  theMMW 
thatiha  indMriaa^M 
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flOngiamm  flagitasti,  'proro^ationem  legis  Maniliie, '  aequa- 
inem  gratiaB,  dignitatis,  suiiragiorum.  Gravdter  ^  homines 
netsiti,  atque  in  suis  vicinitatibus  et  municipiis  gratiosi 
lenint,  a  tali  viro  esse  pugnatum,  ut  omnes  et  ^  dignitatis 
gratiffi  gradus  tollerentur.    'Idem  editicios  judices  esse 


lar  case,  not  ori^nally  contemplated  by  those  who  passed  the  law 
the  first  instanoe.  Servius  had  not  asked  for  an  extension  of  this 
r,  bnt  CSioero,  in  order  to  excite  some  degree  of  odium  against  the 
(aet,  Bays  that  his  proposition  about  blending  the  votes  was  equi- 
Lent  to  an  extension  of  this  statute.  The  Maniliau  law,  here  alluded 
was  proposed  by  the  some  Manilius  who  brought  forward  the  uther 
w  of  ihe  same  name,  for  investing  Pompey  with  the  charge  of  the 
iyuidatic  war.  The  Manilian  law,  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
IflEing,  however,  allowed  freedmen  to  vote  in  all  the  tribes,  wLoreas, 
Bvioiisly  to  this,  Hiey  voted  in  some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only, 
di  law  was  very  nnpopular  with  the  upper  classes  at  Rome,  since  it 
ide  the  freedmen  equal  with  the  free  citizens,  and  the  favour  of  the 
rmar  would  have  to  be  sought  as  carefully  at  elections  by  the 
Ufjbkj  patricians,  as  that  of  the  latter.  (Ascon.  ui  Or.  pro  CorneL) 
aw  the  proposition  made  by  Servius,  about  confounding  together  the 
itei  woidd  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  votes  of  the  lowest  of 

*  people  equal  to  those  of  the  highest,  and  in  this  sense  Cicero  says 
wonla  have  been  in  fact  an  extension  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
ide  tiie  votes  of  freedmen  equal  to  those  of  freemen.  This  w 
bnIy  said,  however,  to  bring  Sulpicius  into  odium  vdth  those  who 
Bvaed  the  Manilian  law  itself  in  so  unfavourable  a  light. 

*  .^quationem  gratiiK,  &c.  '*  An  equalizing  of  influence,  of  rank,  of 
ftagSB."  Such  would  have  been  the  result,  according  to  Cicero,  of 
e  pfopositiiin  of  Servius;  amounting;  in  efifect,  to  a  perfect  levelling 
rteuL 

'  HvmmuhomatL  **  Men  of  honourable  standing."— Oration.  *'  Of 
ftoflPiCe. 

*  ^igmiatU  et  gratia.  **  Of  rank  and  influence."  By  dignitas  is 
ttt  meant  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  an  individual  would 
i  held,  who  had  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  any  particular  can- 
dste,  in  case  that  individual  were  elected  to  office  ;  and  gratia  denotes 
16  inflnenoe  so  exerted.    Compare  Manutius,  (id  loc 

'  Idem,  Mticioa  jvdiceSf  &c.  "  You  likewise  wished,  that  the  judges 
unild  be  named  by  the  parties."  The  judices,  or  "  judges,"  as  the 
am  is  accustomed  to  be  translated,  were  in  fact  a  kind  of  jury,  though 
v  more  numerous.  They  formed  a  species  of  council,  over  which  the 
nBtor  presided,  and  were  called  his  assesaorea.  In  ordinary  cases,  they 
fVe  cihoeen  by  lot  But  sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and 
^defendant  to  select  them,  in  which  case  they  were  said  judices  edtrt, 
9d  the  judges  themselves  were  called  editicU,  Thus,  by  the  Servilian 
■V  agamst  extortion,  the  accuser  was  ordered  to  name  100  from  the 
*boile  number  of  persons  who  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  as  judices 
Vr  that  year,  and  from  that  100  the  defendant  was  to  choose  50.  By 
1^  TJffiTiii»i  law,  de  aodalUiia,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  tbe 
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voluisti,  ^  ut  odia  occulta  civiura,  qu®  tacitis  nunc  disGordib 
continentur,  in  fortunas  optimi  cujusque  erumperent.  (48.) 
Hffic  omnia  tibi  accusandi  yiam  muniebant,  *adipiBcendi 
obssBpiebant. 

Atque  '  ex  omnibus  ilia  plaga  est  injeeta  petitiom  tni^ 
non  tacente  me,  maxima :  ae  qua  ab  homine  ingeniosisshDO 
et  copiosissimo,  Hortensio,  multa  grayissime  dicta  sunt 
Quo  etiam  mibi  *  durior  locus  dicendi  datus :  ut,  cum  ante 
me  et  ille  dixisset,  et  vir  summa  dignitate,  et  diligentia^ei. 
facultate  dicendi,  M.  Crassus,  *  ego  in  extremo  non  partea 
aliquam  agerem  causse,  sed  de  tota  re  dicerem,  quod  miM 

judicea  from  the  people  at  large.  Whatever  checks  there  might  be  oi 
this  strange  practice,  we  should  view  it  at  the  present  day  as  om 
of  the  sur^  means  of  sabyerting  all  justioa  Servius  wished,  aoooid- 
ing  to  Cicero,  this  mode  of  selecting  ^'ueftceg  to  be  extended  to  triali  of 
bribery,  and  the  latter  immediately  after  states  the  evO  that  irodd 
have  resulted  from'such  an  arrangement. 

^  Ut  odia  occuUOf  &c.  "  In  onler  that  the  private  aoimontiei  of 
citusens,  which  are  now  confined  within  the  boonds  of  sOent  didiki^ 
might  break  forth,"  &c.  Cicero  means,  that,  if  an  accuser  were  to  U 
allowed  to  select  the  jmdices,  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  tofr^ 
sons  to  accuse  and  effect  the  condemnation  of  iUustriouB  individail% 
who  chanced  to  have  incurred  their  hatred. 

'^  Adipiscendi  obscepiebant.  "  They  obstructed  that  of  attaining  to 
the  consulship."    After  adipiscendi  supply  (xmauUUwn. 

'  Ex  onrnihua  iUa  plaga  maxima.  "  That  greatest  of  all  wcnrndt," 
i.  e.  that  mortal  blow. — Hortensio.  Hortensius  and  Crassus  were^  u 
has  already  been  remarked,  engaged  on  the  same  side  with  Cicero  in 
this  case. 

*  .Dv/rior  locus  dicendi.     "  A  more  difficult  task  in  q>eakiDg.*' 

*  £go  in  extrem>o,  &c.  "  I,  in  closing,  should  not  have  to  hsodli 
merely  some  particular  part  of  the  case,  but  to  state  whatever  mi^ 
oeem  fit  to  me,  respecting  the  affiur  at  large,"  i  e.  I,  as  the  dosing 
speaker,  when  Hortensius  and  Crassus  have  gone  over  the  whole  caff 
with  so  much  ability,  should  be  compelled  to  follow  in  the  same  indk, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  discuss  merely  some  particular  head  of  thii 
cause,  although  the  latter  arrangement  would  be  easier  for  me,  and 
certainly  more  agreeable  to  you. 

*  Itaqv/e  in  iisdem,  &c.  "  Wherefore,  I  am  now  occupied  with  almosi 
the  same  topics  that  they  were,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I 
strive  to  facilitate  the  decision  which  you  in  your  wisdom  wiD  make. 
Cicero  means,  that,  being  compelled  to  go  over  the  same  ground  whidi 
had  been  travelled  by  his  predecessors,  he  endeavours  to  do  thi« 
in  such  a  way,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  mort 
important  points  in  the  cause,  and  thus  render  their  task  the  leas  bni^ 
densome  in  coming  to  a  decision.  Lambinus  found  sapietati  in  one  oi 
his  MSS.,  which  has  been  foimd  also  in  another,  and  hence  conjectureo 
tatietati,  so  that  occxmpto  aotietoti,  ^<J.,''«VII  mean,  "  I  strive, to  dimintfli 
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deretur.  ^  Itaque  in  iisdem  rebus  fere  yersor,  et,  quoad 
wgum,  judices,  occurro  yestrsB  sapientise. 
XXIV.  Sed  tamen,  Servi,  ^quam  te  securim  putas  in- 
sisse  petition!  twe,  cum  tu  populum  Bomanum  in  eum 
etnin  adduxisti,  ut  pertimesceret,  ne  consul  Catilina  fieret, 
im  ta  accusationem  comparares,  ^  deposita  atque  abjecta 
ititione  ?  (49.)  Etiam  te  '  inquirere  videbant,  tristcm  ip- 
m,  moBstoB  amicoB  ;  obserrationes,  ^°  testificationes,  seduc- 
mestestium,  ^^  secessionem  subscriptorum  animadvcrtebant : 
iibus  rebus  certe  ipsi  candidatorum  yultus  obscuriores  vi- 
ri  sclent ;  Catilinam  interea  alacrem  atque  IsBtum,  stipatum 
lOro  juyentutis,  val latum  ^'  indicibus  atque  sicariis,  inflatum 
im  ape  militum,  tum  ^^  coUegSD  mei,  quemadmodum  diccbat 


nnioh  as  I  can  the  satiety  you  must  necessarily  feel,"  i.  e.  having  to 
oyer  the  same  topics,  I  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible.  There  id  a  good 
li  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  reading,  although  it  is  condemned  very 
tidedly  by  Emesti,  and  is  followed  by  a  very  few.  Emesti,  however, 
wrong  in  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of  the  whole  passage, 
may  be  seen  fh)m  the  remarks  of  Schiitz.  The  verb  occurro,  it  must 
lemembered,  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  juvo. 
'  <2>KHi»  U  Becurinif  &c.  "  What  an  axe  do  you  think  you  laid  r  L  e. 
ly  think  what  an  axe  you  laid. 

'  IkposUa  atque  ahjecta  petitione.  "  Your  application  for  the  consul- 
p  being  given  up,  and  cast  aside  as  of  no  value,"  i.  e.  as  quite  hope- 
L  This  retiring  from  the  contest,  on  the  part  of  Sulpicius,  would 
ise  Gatiline's  puty  to  rally,  and  inspire  them  with  the  hope  of  sue- 
If  and  would  alarm  many  lest  that  hope  might  be  realized.  These 
}  would  therefore  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale 
Kurena  and  Silanus. 

Inqmrere,    "  Collecting  information.*' — ObaervcUiones,     "  Your  in- 
tigationB,''  L  e.  your  inquiries  as  to  who  had  given  and  who  received 


'  Tedfi/ieatumes.   "  The  depositions  that  were  made." — Sedudiones 
JMHb     "  The  taking  aside  of  witnesses,"  i  e.  the  being  closeted  with 
■D,  in  order  to  arrange  their  testimony  for  the  approaching  trial 
^  Seeettifmem  subscriptorum.     "  The  consultations  of  the  accusers." 
iBtally,  "  the  going  apart  of  the  accusers."     The  principal  accuser 
■  called  accusatorf  and  those  who  joined  in  the  accusation  subscrip- 
M^  firom  their  subscribing  their  names  to  the  impeachment. 
^*  Indicibus  atque  sicariis.    **  By  informers  and  assassins."    Gncvius 
idi  it  difftcult  to  understand  who  ore  meant  by  "  informers"  in  this 
Ml    The  answer  is  an  easy  one.     They  were  false  accusers,  and  at 
a  iMno  time  worthless  persons,  whom  Catiline  kept  around  him  for 
4  pmpoBe  of  harassing  and  intimidating  the  good,  {cortf.  Scjct.  44) : 
(mi^crfttf  semper  sicariis^  septus  armaiiSy  munitus  imiicibus  fuit." 
"  (hSugcs  ffiei.  Antonius.  Compare  Sallust  (£.  C.  21) :  "  Petere  con- 
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ipse,  promiflsis ;  circumfluentem  colonorum  *  Arretin 
Fesulanorum  exercitu ;  quam  turbam,  dissimillimo  ex 
distinguebant  homines  ^  perculsi  Sullani  temporis  cal 
Vultus  erat  ipsius  plenus  furoris :  oeuli,  sceleris : 
arrogantise:  sic  ut  ei  jam  exploratus  et  ^domi  < 
consulatus  videretur.  Murenara  jcontemnebat :  Si 
^accasatorem  suum  numerabat,  non  competitorem : 
deounfciabat :  rei  publicse  minabatur. 

XXV.  (50.)  QiriBUS  rebus  qui  timor  bonis  ( 
injectus  sit,  quantaque  desperatio  *rei  publicae,  si  ill 
esset,  nolite  a  me  commoneri  velle :  vosmet  ipsi  v 
recordamini.  Meministis  enim,  cum  illius  nefarii  gh 
voces  •  percrebuissent,  quas  habuisse  in  concione  d( 
dicebatur,  cum  miserorura  fidelem  defensorem  negj 
veniri  posse,  nisi  ^  eum,  qui  ipse  miser  esset :  ^  int< 


suUUum  C,  Antoniumf  quern  sffti  coUegam  fore  speraret,  hominet 
liturefttif*  &0.,  and  also  (c.  26) :  "Ad  hoc  voUegam  stmm  Antonit 

^  Arretinorum  et  Fetidcuiwrvm.  Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  2,  ! 
twrhani,  &c.  "  Which  crowd,  most  motley  in  its  character,  o 
dividuals,  who  had  been  sufferers  by  the  calamities  of  SylL 
served  to  diversify,"  i.  e.  one  mignt  see  scattered  throng] 
motley  group,  and  serving  to  make  the  contrast  more  conspic 
tain  persons  who  had  lost  their-  all  during  the  proscriptions 
and  who  were  now,  as  desperate  men,  follo\'v'ing  a  desperate  li 

^  Perculsi.  The  common  text  has  percussi.  But  percidsi  i 
reading.  When  speaking  of  the  blow  of  calamity,  where  the  ; 
feelings  are  of  course  involved,  the  Roman  writers  use  percu 
referring  to  mere  bodily  injury  they  employ  percutio.  Henct 
tinction  which  Bentley  lays  down;  ad  HoraX.  Epod.  11,  2,  that 
is  the  weaker  term,  and  denotes  merely  "  to  strike,"  whereas 
means  "  to  stun,"  "  to  prostrate,"  as  it  were. 

'  Domi  conditus.  "  Laid  up  for  him  at  home."  A  forcible  ea 
The  consulship  appeared  to  Catiline  to  be  as  fully  in  his  posj 
any  article  of  property  under  his  own  roof,  and  all  that 
for  him  to  do  was  to  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  it  when  the 
required. 

*  Accusatorem  svAim.     Because  Sulpicius  had  declared  his 
to  bring  to  trial  every  one  who  should  employ  improper  meai 
vassing  for  the  consulship. 

*  R&i  puhlicce.     "  Of  the  public  welfare."     Factus  esset. 
consvl. 

'"'  Percrebuissent,  "  Had  spread  abroad." — hi  concione  dome 
the  house  of  Lacca.  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  4. 

'  Eum,  qui  ipse  miser  esset.     Alluding  to  himself.     The  8tu( 
mark  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  here  by  Cicero,  who  is  que 
sentiments  and  langviage  of  Catiline.      So  negasset  in  the 
clause. 
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^  fortaiiatoram  promissis  saucios  et  miseros  credere  non 
iportere :  quare  qui  ?  consumpta  replere,  erepta  recuperare 
aUent,  spectarent,  <^uid  ipse  deberet,  quid  possideret,  quid 
nderet :  minime  timidum,  et  valde  calamitosum  esse  oportere 
na  qui  esset  futurus  dux  et  signifer  calaniitosorum.  (51.) 
him  igitur,  his  rebus  auditis,  meministis  fieri  senatuscon- 
nltam,  ^  referente  me,  ne  postero  die  eomitia  haberentur, 
it  de  Ins  rebus  in  senatu  agere  possemus.  Itaque  postridie, 
requenti  senatu,  "Oatilinam  ezeitayi,  atquc  eum  de  his  rebus 
dbbI,  si  quid  vellet,  qua)  ad  me  allata>  essent,  dicere.  Atque 
Ue,  ut  semper  fuit  ^  apertissimus,  non  se  purgavit,  sed  indi- 
Krit  atque  induit.  Turn  enim  dixit,  "  duo  corpora  esse  rei 
niblice,  unum  debilc,  infirmo  capite :  alterum  firmum,  sine 
iapite :  huic,  cum  ita  de  se  mentum  esset,  caput,  se  vivo, 
ion  defutunim.  ^*  Congemuit  senatus  frequens,  ueque  tamen 

*  IiUegrorum  et  fortwiatorum.  "Of  those  who  were  uninjured  and 
ortanate."  Meaning  the  upper  classes  and  the  wealthy.  Integrorum 
iheie  opposed  to  saucios,  and  fortunatorum  to  miseros, 

*  Consumpta  replere.  "  To  repair  their  exhausted  fortunes."  — 
Avpta.  **  What  had  been  wrested  from  them,"  i  e.  by  the  oppresnion 
m  power  of  the  aristocracy.  Compare  Catiline's  speech  in  Sullust 
Ado.  20);  "Itaque  omnis  gratia,  potentia,  honos,  divitice  apud  illos 

*  Itrferente  me,  "  On  my  motion."  More  literally,  "  I  referring  the 
lutfcter  to  them  for  their  consideration."  Cicero,  as  consul,  laid  this 
■dject  before  the  senate.  Compare,  as  regards  the  afi^ir  to  which  ho 
mAM,  note  1,  page  12. 

*^  OatOmam  excitavi.  "  I  called  upon  Catiline."  The  literal  force 
iodtofvi,  "I  caused  to  rise,"  has  reference  to  the  custom  that  pre- 
lilBd  in  l^e  Roman  senate  of  a  member's  always  rising  when  he  had 
my  remark  to  make,  and  his  renudning  up  until  he  had  finished  the 
ibMTvationB  he  had  to  offer. 

*•  Apertissimus.  \qtj  open  in  his  declarations." — Indicarit  atqTte 
Wild.  "  Owned  the  charge  and  plunged  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
BBTB."  Indicare  differs  from  comjiteri  in  denoting  a  volimtary  and 
!*dy  confession.  Conf.  Donatus  {Ad  Terent.  Adelph.  Prol.  4) :  "  In- 
iioii  is  gtd  de  se  volens  aliquid,  et  de  aliis  etiam,  prodit :  sed  confitetur, 
^dese  tantvm,  et  qui  invitusr  With  regard  to  induit,  in  this  passage, 
i  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  an  animal  plung- 
ag  into  the  nets  set  for  it.  Catiline  plimges  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
viiger,  boldly  and  fearlessly,  although  he  sees  it  full  before  him. 
Wpare  Or.  in  Verr.  (4,  42) :  "  Videte  in  quot  se  laqueos  induerit,  quo- 
"■■i  ex  ivutU)  se  unquam  ecrpcdiret." 

**  Diw  corpora,  &c.  Compare  note  1,  page  12. — Unum  debUe^  &c. 
^  first  of  these  denotes  the  senatorial  party  with  Cicero  at  its  head ; 
he  other  the  advocates  for  a  change  of  affairs,  to  these  Catiline  pro- 
mises that  they  shall  not  be  without  a  head. 

**  CtmgemuU  senatus  frequens,     "  A  crowded  senate  broke  forth  into 
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satis  severe  pro  rei  indignitate  decrevit.  Nam  partim  ideo, 
fortes  in  decemendo  non  erant,  quia  nihil  timebant :  pariam, 
quia  timebant.  ^  Turn  erupit  e  senatu,  triumphans  gandio 
quem  omnino  yivum  illinc  exire  non  oportuerat :  pneaertii 
cum  idem  ille  in  eodem  ordine  '  paucis  diebus  ante,  Cstoni 
fortbsimo  viro,  judicium  minitanti  ac  denuntianti,  respon 
disset,  si  quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas  incendimn  ezcitaiDin 
id  se  non  aqua,  '  sed  ruina  restincturum. 

XXYI.  (52.)  His  tum  rebus  commotus,  et  quod  hondDe 
jam  tum  conjuratos  cum  gladiis  in  campum  deduci  a  CatiliDi 
sciebam,  descendi  in  campum  cum  firmissimo  prsBsidio  fix 
tissimorum  virorum,  ^  et  cum  ilia  lata  insignique  lories^  noi 
quse  me  tegeret,  (etenim  sciebam  Catiluiam  non'latos  n 
ventrem,  sed  caput  et  collum  solere  petere,)  yerum  ut  onme 
boni  animadverterent ;  et,  cum  in  metu  et  periculo  consuleii 
viderent,  id  quod  est  factum,  ad  opem  prsBsidiumque  meiu 
concurrerent.     Itaque  cum  te,  Servi,  ^remissiorem  in  pe 


one  groan  of  indignation."  The  student  will  note  the  force  of  the  ooo 
pound  verb. — Pro  rei  indignitate,  '*  Considering  the  dignity  of  tik 
insult" 

^  Tvm  erupit  e  aenatUy  &c.  What  the  senate  decreed  against  Catiline 
on  this  occasion,  does  not  appear,  but  most  probably,  from  the  word 
here  employed,  and  from  his  going  to  the  Cs^npus  Martius  as  a  candi 
date,  no  measures  of  any  importance  were  taken  against  him.  Dm 
Cassius,  indeed,  says  that  he  did  not  venture  to  persist  in  his  applies 
tion  for  the  consulship,  being  deterred  by  the  law 'which  had  beei 
passed  against  bribery;  but  Sedlust  (c.  26)  merely  remarks  that  his  if^ 
plication  proved  unsuccessful  Plutarch  states  expressly,  that  he  stood 
for  the  consular  office  on  this  occasion.     ( Vit.  Cic.  c  14.) 

'  Pauda  diehu8  ante.  Sallust  states  that  Catiline  uttered  the  threit 
here  alluded  to  on  the  occasion  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him. 
Cicero's  authority,  however,  is  of  greater  weight,  and  he  gives  tin 
same  account  in  his  Orator,  37,  129.  Florus  and  Valerius  Maximu 
agree  with  Sallust. 

'  Sed  ruina.  "  But  by  ruins."  Alluding  to  the  custom  of  stopping 
the  progress  of  a  fire,  when  ordinary  means  fail,  by  demolishing  the 
buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

*  £t  cu/m,  ilia  lata,  &c.  Compare  note  1,  page  18. — Xon  mice  me  tege- 
ret. "  Not  that  it  might  protect  me."  When  Cicero  says  that  Catiline 
aimed  only  at  the  head  and  neck  of  his  victims,  he  must  be  understood 
as  alluding  figuratively  to  his  cruel  conduct  during  the  proscription  of 
Sylla,  when  the  heads  of  their  political  antagonists  were  brought  in  by 
the  assassins  of  party.    Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Catilina. 

*  Jiemiasiorem.    "  llelaxing  your  ai'dour." 

*  Magna  est  aiUem,  &c.    This  appears  at  first  view  harsh  Latinityi 
two  epithets  are  aeVdom,  *^  «vet,  «vxi^loyed,  imless  one  of  them 
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ado  putarent,  Catilinam  et  spc  et  cupiditate  inflammatum 
lerent,  omnes,  qui  illam  ab  re  publica  pestem  depellere 
piebant,  ad  Murenam  se  statim  contuleruut.  (53.)  ^Magna 
b  autem  comitiis  consularibus  repcntiaa  voluutatum  iiicli- 
itio,  pra^sertim  cum  incubuit  ^  ad  virum  bonum  et  multis 
is  adjumeutis  petitiouis  oruatum.  Qui  cum  hones tissiuio 
tre  atque  majoribus,  ^ modest issima  adolescent ia,  clarissima 
^tione,  *  prsstura  probata  in  jure,  grata  in  munere,  ornata 
provincial  petisset  diligenter,  et  ita  petisset,  ut  ueque 
inanti  cederet,  neque  cuiquam  minaretur :  huic  mirandum 
t^  magno  adjumento  CatilinsB  subitam  spem  consulatus 
[miscendi  fuisse  ? 

(54.)  Nunc  mibi  tertius  illc  locus  est  orationis  de  ambitus 
iminibus,  ^"  perpurgatus  ab  iis,  qui  ante  me  dixerunt ;  a  me, 
loniam  ita  Murena  voluit,  retractandus :  quo  in  loco  "  Fos- 
unio,  familiari  meo,  omatissimo  viro,  ^^  de  divisorum  indiciis 
'  de  deprehensis  pecuniis,  adolescenti  ingenioso  et  bono, 


tte  in  as  a  participle.    MoffnOy  however,  is  not  in  fact  an  epithet  of 

iuiaiio,  but  a  predicate  of  rej^mtma  incUncUio.     "  Of  great  import- 

oe  ii  a  sudden  turn  of  popular  feeling,"  &c.      Compare  Ernesti, 

•be, 

'  Ad  virum  bonwn.     Such  as  Murena  is. — MvUia  aliis  cujyvmentis, 

•  These  are  enumerated  after. 

*  Modettisaima.  "  Characterized  by  the  utmost  self-controL"' — Lega- 
U.    His  lieutenancy  under  Lucullus. 

'  PrcBtwra  probata  in  jure,  &c.  The  praetorship  of  Murena  is  here 
indered  in  its  three  different  aspects,  the  dispensing  of  justice,  the 
libiting  of  public  shows,  and  the  province  that  followed.  Render, 
Improved  of  as  regarded  the  discharge  of  its  judicial  duties,  accept- 
B  for  the  public  shows  connected  with  it,  supplied  with  every  thiug 
[ointe  as  regarded  the  province  that  succeeded."  By  ornare  pro- 
lejofn  is  meant,  to  supply  a  province  with  every  thing  that  may  tend 
^t  it  efficiency  in  its  several  operations,  and  consideration  in  the 
M  of  those  who  come  under  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  Facciolati  : 
Ornare  provinciam  est,  ex  aenatus  consnlto  decernere  certum  milUum 
memm,  et  ii8  stipendium,  item  viaticum  in  legatoa  et  comitatvmi,  ter- 
Mre  ipeku  provincial  finesy  jurisdictionia  formam  modmnque  prcescri- 
ftf  et  hwjuamodi  aUa,  quce  honori  et  omatui  erwiU  tvm  provincics  ipsi, 
n WMgittratui  earn  regenti** 

^Perpurgatus.  "  Fully  cleared  up." — Ab  iis,  qui  ante,  &c.  Referring 
fi<nteiiBiu8  and  Crassus. 

^  Pottwnio.  Postumius  was  associated  in  the  accusation  with  Sul* 
^  and  Cato.     Consult  Introductory  Remarks. 

De  dwiaorwn  indiciis,  &c.  "  Concerning  the  disclosures  made 
^pecting  the  distributors  of  bribes,  and  the  sums  of  money  that  had 
•»i  teised  in  their  hands."     The  cUvisores  were  persons  employed  by 
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^  Ser.  Sulpicio,  de '  equitum  centuriis,  M.  Catoni,  homim  i 
omni  virtute  excellenti,  de  ipsius  accusatione,  de  seiiltii 
consiilto,  de  re  publica  respondebo. 

XXVn.  (55.)  Sed  pauca,  quse  meum  aniTmiin  lepeol 
moverunt,  prius  de  L.  MurensB  fortiuna  conquerar.  an 
cum  ssepe  antea,  judices,  et  ex  aUorum  miseniB,  et  ex  me 
curia  laboribusque  quotidianis,  fortunatos  eos  homines  jud 
carem,  ^ui,  remoti  ^  a  studiis  ambitionis,  otium  ac  tranqufll 
tatem  vitsD  secuti  sunt :  tum  yero  in  his  L.  Muren»  tint 
tamque  improvisis  periculis  ita  sum  animo  affectus,  nt  oc 
queam  satis  neque  communem  omnium  nostrum  conditiona 
*  neque  hujus  eventum  fortunamque  miserari :  qui,  prinuB 
dum  ex  honoribus  continuis  famili®  majorumque  suora 
^  unum  adscendere  gradum  dignitatis  conatus  est,  yenit : 
periculum,  ne  et  ^  ea,  qusB  relicta,  et  haBC,  qu»  ab  ipso  par 


the  candidates  to  distribute  bribes.  This,  though  illegal,  was  oft 
done ;  and  was  practised,  on  one  occasion,  against  Csesar,  with  tiw  i 
probation  of  Cato  himself 

1  Ser.  Sulptdo.  Son  of  Sulpidus  the  accuser,  and  one  of  the  M 
tcriptorea.  Compare  Manutius  :  *'  Quis  non  intdUgit,  Ser.  SiHfi 
filium  sif/nificari?  qui  et  cum  Postumio  et  Catone,  patri,  Mtirenan  oa 
Mtntif  sttbscripterat." 

^  De  equitum  centuriis.  These  are  centuries  that  comyKMed  f] 
whole  body  of  the  equitet.  They  were  eighteen  in  number,  and  Toti 
iu  the  first  class.  If  unanimous  in  their  agreement  with  that  ebi 
the  election  was  nearly  decided.  (Compare  note  4,  page  210.)  Heni 
the  importance  attached  to  their  vote  by  the  respective  candidatea  1 
Natta,  Murena's  step-son,  had  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  and  thii  «i 
alloged  to  have  been  done  with  the  view  of  securing  their  vote. 

'  A  studiis  amhitionis.  "  From  the  pursuits  of  ambition."— iSpM 
sunt.     "  Have  courted." 

^  Neque  hujus  eventum  fortunam>que.  "  Nor  the  fate  and  condition  o 
my  friend,"  L  e.  the  hard  lot  which  is  his. 

^  (/nam  adscendere  gradum,  &c.  The  father,  the  grandfatho*,  ibc 
others  of  the  progenitors  of  Murena,  had  held  the  office  of  pnebot;  M 
the  consulship  had  not  hitherto  been  attained  to  by  any  of  the  family 

'  Ettf  quce  relicta,  &c.  The  honoiu>able  name  left  t^ir"  by  hisfathen 
— UceCf  quae  ah  ipso^  &c.  The  honours  conferred  for  previous  servicei 
rendered  to  his  country  by  Murena  himself,  exclusive  of  the  consul^ 

^  Propter  stadium  novce  laudis.  "  On  account  of  his  eager  pursuit « 
a  new  honour."  Literally,  "  of  a  new  source  of  praise."  The  reference 
is  to  the  new  consulship.  Compare  note  6. —  Vettris  fitrtuMX.  The 
honours  he  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  consulship,  and  which  htve 
already  been  alluded  to,  in  the  words,  "  hoic  quae  ah  ipsoparta  sunt." 

*  Odio  inimievtiarum.  "  Through  the  hatred  engendered  by  priv»to 
animosity." — Qui  studio  accusaTUj(i,  &c.    Cicero  means,  that  Murtfi*' 
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ty  amittat;  deinde,  ^propter  Rtudium  nova)  laudis,  ctiam 
'eteria  fortunas  discrimcn  adducitur.  (50.)  Quo?  cum  sint 
ria,  judices,  turn  illud  accrbisainmm  est,  quod  habet  eos 
isatores,  non  qui  **odio  ifdmicitiarum  ad  oc'cusondum,  sed 
atudio  acGusandi  ad  inimicitias  descenderunt.  Nam,  ut 
ttaxn  Servium  Sulpicium,  quem  iutoUigo  ^  noii  injuria  h. 
rensB,  sed  honoris  contentione  perniotum,  occusat  ^°  pator- 
amicus,  Gn.  Postumius,  vetus,  ut  ait  ipse,  vicinus  ac 
eBBarius ;  "  qui  neeessitudiuis  causas  complurcs  protulit, 
ultatis  nullam  commcmorare  potuit :  accusat  ^'  8er.  8ul- 
ina,  aodalis  filii,  ^'  cujus  ingenio  paterni  omnes  necessarii 
Ditiores  esse  debebant :  accusat  M.  Cato,  qui  quaniquam 
lurena  nulla  re  umquam  ^*  alienus  f  uit,  tameu  ea  condi- 
le  nobis  erat  in  hac  civitato  natus,  ut  ejus  opes  et  iuge- 
m  pnesidio  multis  etiam  alienissimis  vix  cuiquam  inimico, 


fiiendB  have,  through  their  ill-timed  and  misdirected  zeal  for  im- 
ching,  been  induced  to  become  his  occuserB. 
Non  ii^ria  L.  Murtnas,  &c.   "Not  by  any  personal  iiyury  re- 
red  from  LiciniuB  Murena,  but  by  a  contest  with  him  for  prefer- 
jAT 

'  PiOemiu  amicM,  "  An  hereditary  friend,"  i.  e.  whose  father  and 
rana'a  had  been  friends.  The  sous  inherited  the  friendship  of  their 
niti.  Some  commentators  make  Postiimius  liimHclf  a  friend  of 
rana's  father,  and  translate  patemits  amicus  "  his  father'ri  friend." 
IS  however,  cannot  be  correct,  since  Postumius  was  younger  tlinn 
taut  the  son. 

^  Qui  nece$8ihtdvni8,  &c.  "  Who  has  assigned  in  fact  very  many 
oiidB  for  intimate  friendship  between  them,  has  been  unable  t-o 
ition  a  single  one  for  enmity,"  L  o.  in  till  that  he  has  said  on  this 
b  of  the  subject,  Postumius  has  only  shown  the  more  clearly  that 
md  Murena  were  intimate  friends,  and  consequently  that  he  ought 
to  be  here  as  his  accuser. 

*  Sar.  Sulpiciue.  Son  of  Sulpicius  the  accuser. — SodalU  filii,  "  Tho 
ipanion  of  his  son,"  i.  e.  of  Murena's  son.  The  son  of  Sulpicius  and 
■on  of  Murena  the  accused  had  boon  companions. 
'  OujfU  ingeniOf  &c.  "  By  tho  cxerciso  of  whose  taients  all  his 
tm^B  fHends  ought  only  to  be  rendered  the  more  safe."  The  rcfor- 
le  ii  to  the  son  of  Sulpicius,  who  ought  not,  according  to  Cicero,  to 
here  accusing  and  endangering  the  safety  of  an  old  friend  of  his 
ber^e,  but  ought  rather  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  that  friend, 
e  reproof  is  extremely  delicate.  The  son  of  Sulpicius,  when  ho 
b  his  father  at  variance  with  an  old  friend,  ought  to  do  his  be.^t  in 
ier  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

^  AKenut,  "  Estranged  in  feclmg." — MuUis  etiam  alienissimis.  "  To 
iQy  who  were  even  tho  merest  utrangers  to  him,"  i.  e.  of  whom  ho 
ew  nothing  at  all. — Exitio.     "  Detrimenttd."  ^  The  heathen  doctrine 
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ezitio  esse  deberent.      (57.)  Bespondebo  igitur  Fostumi 

Srimum,  ^  qui  nescio  quo  pacto,  mihi  videtur  prsBtoiius  caw 
idatus  in  consularem,  quasi  desultorius  in  quadrigamm  eo^i 
riculum,  incurrere.  *  Cujus  competitores  ed  nihil  deliqaenm^ 
dignitati  eorum  concessit,  cum  petere  destitit;  sin 
eorum  aliquis  largitus  est,  ezpetendus  amicus  eat,  qui 
potius  injuriam,  quam  suam  persequatur.  •  •  •  •  • 

XXVIII.  (68.)  '  Venio  nunc  ad  M.  Catonem,  *  quod 
firmamentum  ac  robur  totius  accustitionis ;  ^quitameni 
gravis  est  accusator  et  yehemens,  ut  multo  magis  gi 
auctoritatem,  quam  criminationem  pertimeBcamr^In 


of  doing  our  utmost  to  retaliate  upon  and  injure  our  priTste  torn 
needs,  of  course,  no  comment  here. 

^  Qui  nescio  quo  pacto,  &c.     **  Who,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  seemi 
me,  being  himself  a  candidate  for  the  prsetorship,  to  run  full  againik 
competitor  for  the  consular  office,  just  as  if  a  vaulter  on  h 
shoidd  leap  into  a  four-horse  chariotb**    Postumius,  himself  a 
for  the  prsetorship,  desists  from  his  own  oanyaas,  turns  off,  and 
one  of  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,    lliis  ia  Btrange 
Why  did  he  not  rather  accuse  some  one  of  his  own  rival  candidatflvj 
and  not  interfere  in  a  cose  where   his   presence  was   unnecessuvF 
This  is  the  same,  remarks  Cicero,  as  if  a  vaulter  in  the  sports  of  vm 
circus,  who  is  accustomed  to  leap  from  the  back  of  one  horse  to  thsfc  of 
another,  should  on  a  sudden  vault  from  a  steed  into  the  seat  of  i 
chariot.     What  has  such  a  vaulter  to  do  with  a  chariot  ?    And  whit 
has  Postumius  to  do  with  the  present  impeachment?     With  detvMofiti 
supply  eqiies.     The  desultoritu,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  caJM, 
desuUoTf  leaped  from  one  horse  to  another  fis  they  were  both  proceed* 
ing  at  full  speed. 

*  Oujua  competitores,  &c.  "  If  his  competitors  have  been  guilty  of  w 
act  of  delinquency,  he  yielded  to  their  superior  merit,  when  he  deeiiiid 
from  being  a  candidate ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  some  one  of  them  hai 
been  guilty  of  bribery,  then  it  seems  some  friend  is  to  be  son^ 
to  prosecute  another's  injuries  rather  than  his  own."  All  this  is  slid 
to  show  that  Postumius  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  preeeiit 
impeachment,  and  ought  to  be  away.  If  he  yielded  to  his  oim  oppo- 
nents for  the  prsetorship,  because  their  claims  to  personal  merit  wen 
superior  to  his,  for  the  very  same  reason  he  ought  not  to  be  here 
accusing  Murena,  since  the  merit  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  of  Sot 
picius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  abandoned  his  own  canvass  becauM 
some  one  of  his  competitors  had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  he  left  it 
to  some  one  of  his  friends  to  prosecute  this  offence,  when  he  ought  to 
have  done  it  in  person,  in  this  case  also,  he  should  not  have  taken  ptft 
in  the  present  impeachment,  because  the  man  who  cannot  advocste 
his  own  rights  is  a  very  unfit  person  to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  thoee 
of  another. 
*   Venio  nunc.    T\ie  Tep"\Afia  \»  "?oiiX.>i\£L\\a  wA'Caft-^^sQa^eaSulp^^ 
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>  accosatore,  judices,  primum  illud  deprecabor,  ne  quid  L. 
ireiUB  dignitas  illius,  ne  quid  exspectatio  tribunatus,  no 
1  totiuB  vitffi  splendor  et  gravitaa  noceat ;  denique  ne  ea 
huic  obaint  bona  M.  Catonis,  que  ille  adeptus  est,  ut 
Ltifl  prodesse  posset.  Bis  consul  fuerat  7  P.  Africanus,  et 
IB  terroreB  hujus  imperii,  Carthaginem  Numantiamque, 
rrertktj  cum  accusavit  L.  Cottam.  Erat  in  eo  sunima 
juentiA^  Biunma  fides,  summa  integritas,  auctoritas  tanta, 
nta  ^  in  ipso  imperio  populi  lloniani,  quod  illius  opera 
ebatur.  Ssepe  noc  majores  natu  dicero  audivi,  banc 
UBatoris  eximiam  dignitatem  plurimum  ^L.  CottsB  pro- 
sae.    Nolueront  sapientissimi  homines,  qui  turn  rem  illam 


not  appear  in  the  MSS.,  and  their  absence  is  mdicated,  in  our  text, 
the  aafaBriflkB  after  pereequcUor.  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that 
ij  were  suppressed  by  Cicero  himself,  in  the  copies  of  the  speech 
Kmd  1^  him  and  published.  The  younger  Pliny  refers  to  thia 
Am  with  Beveral  others,  in  one  of  his  letters  (1,  2U),  and  remarks  : 
b  kii  appa/rtt  ilium  permiUta  dixisae  ;  cmn.  fderet,  oinisiase."  Cicero 
Mb  dowii  his  speeches  after  delivery,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
ftted  them  in  writing  beforehand.  Compare  what  he  himself  says 
Ada  sabject  {Ttuc.  4,  25) :  **  Jam,  rebua  irmisactis  et  prcsteritis,  ora- 

'  Quod  ut  firmamentum,  &c.  **  And  this  forms  the  main  support 
1  itraiigih  of  the  whole  accusation,"  i.  e.  Cato's  weight  of  character 
kfls  Smpicitui  and  his  friends  regard  this  as  the  stronghold  of  their 
n 

Qm  tamen,  &a  "  Who,  notwithstanding,  is  so  powerful  and  vehe- 
tt  aa  aocuser,  that  I  fear  his  weight  of  character  far  more  than  his 
Uatioiu''  The  peculiar  farce  of  ito  is  lost,  however,  in  a  literal 
Dilation.  A  paraphrase  will  convey  Cicero's  meaning  more  clearly  : 
?]io,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  and  vehement  attacks  which  ho  has 
dt  anixiBt  Murena  on  the  present  occasion,  appears  to  mo  far  more 
■ddaUe  for  his  general  weight  of  character,  than  for  any  thing  he 
I  ■Qflged  against  my  client." 

'  In  QUO  (Kcusatore.    "  In  the  case  of  this  accuser,"  i.  e.  as  far  as 
■  ■oouaer  is  concerned. — Illius.     Referring  to  Cato.  —  ExspectcUio 
VmMiuM.    Cato  was  then  tribune  elect. 
'  P,  AfriccvMU.     The  younger  of  this  name. 

'  hk  fpfo  imperiot  &c  The  pronoun  ypao  is  not  expressed  in  some 
B8L  and  early  editions.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  best  modem 
ittona,  and  imparts  force  to  the  clause. 

'  L  Cotta  profuiue.  This  prosecution  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
Ktbn  for  Fonteius,  c.  16,  and  in  that  against  Csocilius,  c.  21.  Some 
'fttr  «^«*tftilH  are  given  by  VdUriua  Maa-imus,  8,  1,  11 ;  but  the  same 
'^Ku  is  assigned  for  his  acquittal,  although,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
'^'mentioned  writer,  ** gravimmis  criminibua  erat  confowi'' 


uon  nimiam  gratiam.  '  Valeant  h»c  omaia  ad  sal 
centium,  od  opem  impoteutium,  ad  auiilium  calaj 
in  periculo  vero,  et  in  pernicie  civiura,  repudie 
Nam  si  ijuis  hoc  forte  dicet,  Catonem  desceusuni 
Bandum  non  fuiaae,  T  nisi  prius  de  causa  judicaast 


'  Coders  in  fudimo.  Compsre  note  10,  ps^  S95. — Alijt 
down."  Ahjectm  is  liere  equiinlent  to  dtjeetut  or  pnutnl: 
(Cic.  in  I'err.  7,  64):  "Ad  ItHuhoI  anlejiaia  li:oi,  ad  fa 
verUribui  afgeelumr  and  (Sehec.  dt  Benef.  &,  &):  "  Lt 
jeelMt  ptrdidit  palman." 

'  sir.  GfUtant.  Serviua  Sulpkiua  Oalba  nas  acciued 
n,  tribune  of  the  commoDB,  of  bavisg  alain  a  larga  Dnmbei 
toni,  in  ™latioo  of  hia  own  plighted  word.  He  wm  an  ai 
emperor  Galba.  Valerius  Maiimua  pays,  that,  having  ■ 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  of  Liiaitania,  uodor  the  preteit 
with  them  in  reUtioa  to  their  common  interest,  be  dii 
and  seieed  nine  thousand  of  the  flower  of  their  youth,  wl 
Blow  and  psrtly  sold  as  slaves.  Suatoiiiua  says,  that 
thirty  thousand,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  war 
Libo  applied  for  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  wu  to  bring 
before  the  people,  although  he  was  not  expreaaly  named 
then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  supported  the  passing  of  ^ 
short  time  before  hia  death  pronouuced  ■  long  oration  ■ 
which  be  mserted  in  his  work  entitled  Ori^nei.     (C^c.  Bi 

'  Eripua.  In  his  Brutm,  c  23,  Cicero  ascribes  the 
Oalbs  to  the  commiseration  felt  by  the  people  at  the 
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udices,  et  miseram  conditionem  instituit  periculis 
D,  si  existimabit,  ^  judicium  accusatoris  in  reum  pro 
nejudicio  valere  oportere. 

L  Ego  ^tuum  consilium,  Cato,  propter  singulare 
let  de  tua  Yirtute  judicium,  vituperare  non  audeo; 
Mia  re  fbrsitui  ^^conformare  et  leyiter  emendare  pos- 
Kon  multa  peccas,"  inquit  ille  fortissimo  viro  senior 
?:  "sad,  si  peccas,  te  regere  possum."  At  ego  te 
e  dixerim  peccare  nihil,  neque  ulla  in  re  te  esse 
idi,  ^'ut  corrigendus  potius,  quam  leriter  inflectendus 
eare.  Einxit  enim  te  ipsa  natura  ad  Loncstatem, 
em,  temperantiam,  magnitudinem  animi,  justitiam, 
es  denique  yirtutes  magnum  hominem  et  excelsum. 


tlie  safety  of  the  innocent,''  &c.,  i  e.  when  exerted  for  the 

% 

prttw  de  causa  jtbdicasset.     **  If  he  had  not  previously  judged 

)  in  his  own  mind." 

rmm  accuaaioris,  &c.     "  That  the  judgment  passed  by  an  ac- 

>n  the  accused  ought  to  operate  as  a  judicial  precedent  against 

y  pr^judicvum  is  meant  a  judgment  or  sentence  which  chords 

ent  to  be  afterwards  followed.     Thus  Asconius:     "  Pra^vr 

Icitur  res,  guce  cum  statuta  ftterit,  affert  judicatibris  exemplum, 

antttr.** 

ft  consilium.     "  Your  determination  in  the  present  case,'*  L  e. 

accuser  against  Murena, — Propter  singvlare  animi,  &c.     "  On 

)f  the  high  opinion  I  entertain/'  &c. 

'ormare  et  leviter  emendare.     "  To  mould  and  slightly  amend 

aro  means  to  say,  that  although  his  high  respect  for  Cato  pre- 

n  from  blaming  his  conduct,  still  he  has  a  little  reproach 

against  him. 

I  mvUa  peccas,  &c.   "  *  You  do  not  often  go  wrong,*  says  the 

septor  in  the  play  to  a  very  valiant  hero  : '  *  but  when  you  do, 

e  to  set  you  right.*  "     These  words  are  thought  to  have  been 

oj  Cicero  from  some  well  known  play  of  Ennius  or  Attius, 

hoenix,  the  governor  of  Achilles,  is  conversing  with  and  im- 

nstruction  to  his  pupil. — Ille  senior'  magister.     We  have  endea- 

0  express  the  peculiar  force  of  the  pronoun  Hie  in  this  clause, 
d  meaning  is  "  that  well  known,"  L  e.  he  that  is  known  to  all 

1  play  that  we  have  seen  so  often  represented. 

:(a'ngenduSt  &c.  **  As  to  appear  to  require  to  be  made  straight, 
iian  to  be  only  slightly  bent,"  i.  e.  as  to  stand  in  need  of  cor- 
ather  than  gentle  admonition.  Corrigere  is  to  straighten  what 
crooked ;  injlectere  to  bend  back  to  a  straight  form  what  is  only 
urved,  and  what  therefore  requires  only  a  slight  degree  of  in- 
bo  restore  it  to  its  previous  state. 
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^Accessit  istuc  doctrina  non  moderata,  'nee  mitis,  8e< 
mihi  videtur,  pauUo  asperior,  et  durior,  quam  aut  veritai 
natura  patiatur.  (61.)  Et  quoniam  non  est  nobis  hsc  01 
habenda  aut  '  cum  *  imperita  multitudine,  aut  in  aliquo 
Yontu  agrestium,  audaicius  paullo  de  *studiis  humanit 
quad  et  mibi  et  vobis  nota  et  jucunda  sunt,  disputabo* 
M.  Catone,  judices, '  hsDC  bona,  quad  yidemus,  divina  eti 
gia,  ipsius  scitote  esse  propria.     Qu8D  nonnunquam  n 

^  AceeuU  iHuc  The  common  text  has  aceemt  hit  tot,  where  ta 
not  possibly  be  correct.  One  of  the  MSS.  has  ittuc,  which  Ei 
commends  in  one  of  his  notes.  The  peculiar  force  of  ittue,  as  ap|dji 
the  person  who  is  addressed,  makes  the  correction  a  very  plausibli 

*  Nee  mitiSf  &c.  **  Nor  yet  at  the  same  time  mild  in  its  dian 
but  as  appears  to  me  a  little  too  harsh,  and  more  intractable 
either  truth  or  nature  allows." 

'  Cumf  &C.  "  In  the  presence  of  an  illiterate  multitude."  Sd 
has  doubts  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  use  of  cum,  and  sag 
coram  in  place  of  it.  In  his  Latin  Lexicon,  however,  he  gives  to 
one  of  the  meanings  of  cum,  and  quotes  the  following  passage 
Cj&mlb  (B.  Q.  7,  47) :  "  Legionisque  decimce,  quaeum  erat  eonewm 
All  the  M3S.  of  Csesar  confirm  this  reading,  but  the  editors 
thought  fit  to  substitute  for/  quacvm  ercU  eoncionatut  the  lection 
turn  erat  comitatua.  The  author  of  the  Greek  translation  of  C 
sanctions,  however,  the  common  reading,  for  he  has  irpbg  8  c 
iSr,fir}yoprjKH. 

*  imperita  mvltitudine.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Cicero  8 
times  adapts  his  language  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  exigend 
the  case  in  hand.  The  very  same  individuals,  whom  he  here  praise 
their  intelligence,  he  actually  calls  an  illiterate  class  of  persom 
another  occasion,  when  he  was  no  longer  pleading  before  theuL  1 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  treatise  De  Ftnibtu,  c.  27,  where  he  is 
posed  to  be  conversing  in  private  with  Cato,  about  the  merits  ot 
Stoic  philosophy,  Cicero  remarks  :  **  Non  ego  tecum  jam  ita  loqna 
iisdem  his  de  rebus,  quum  L.  Mttrenam,  te  accusa/nte,  defenderem.  i 
imperitos  turn  iUa  dicta  sunt ;  aliquid  etiam  coronas  datwn :  ntme  a 
dum  est  sv^tilvus.*'  On  another  occasion  again,  he  even  makes  a  pre 
out  of  this  docility  of  the  imagination,  and  lays  it  down  as  a  role^ 
the  first  duty  of  an  orator  is  to  please  the  people.     (BrtU.  50.) 

*  Studiis  hvmanitaiis.     Compare  note  7,  page  140. 

*  Hcec  bona  divina  et  egregia.  "  That  these  divine  and  admir 
qualities."  Bona,  literally  "  goods,"  i  e.  excellences. — Qmcb  fum 
quam  reqairimus.  The  verb  requiro  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  n 
hendo.     Compare  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  and  Schutz,  Ind.  Lot. 

^  Fuit  enim  quidam,  &c.  The  art  with  which  Cicero  manage 
attack,  not  the  character  and  authority,  but  the  doctrines  of  Cato, 
often  been  a  theme  of  remark.  He  is  highly  praised  for  it  by  <? 
tUian  (11,  1,  68).  In  the. treatise  De  Pimibus  (4,  27),  ah^ady  allu 
to  in  a  previous  note,  Cicero  acknowledges  that  he  had  been  too  sei 
in  his  remarks  on  the  SXioVc  aecXn 
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miu,  ea  rant  omnia  nou  a  imtura,  scd  a  magiiitro.  '  I'liit 
aim  quidam  summo  ingenio  vir,  "Zeno,  cujus  inventoruin 
mnK  *Stoici  nominantur.  Hums  ^^Hcntcnti®  sunt  vt 
necepta  ejusmodi:  **8apientem  "  gratijnunquam  moveri, 
iinquam  cujusquam  delicto  ignoscere:  nemineiii  miiJiTi- 
xrdem  esse,  nisi  stultum  et  levcm:  viri  non  esse,  neqiic 
contriyneque  placari:  "solos  sapientes  esse,  si  distort issiuii 


'  Zemo.  ConBult  HiBtorical  Index. — Cujtu  inverUorum  ceiauli.  "  The 
iDawen  of  whose  diBcoyeries."  jEmvlus  is  here,  not  a  rival,  but 
Malotu  follower.  Compare  Liv.  1,  28  :  "  Quern  juvenum  cemulaniiuin 
wUci  cOBtui  haJbuiue  comAcAP  where  H.  Homeri  in  his  Glos%.  Liv.  ex- 
limi  mm/tiiUmixwm,  by  tcquerUium.  So  Tacitus,  JIiMt.  3,  81 :  "  Muso- 
fw  Mufiu,  equeitris  ordtnis,  ttudium  philotophice  et  placita  Stokwinn, 

*  StoieL  The  name  is  derived  from  the  porch  (orod)  where  Zeuo 
M  accustomed  to  lecture  to  his  pupils.  Hence  "  Stoics''  are  literally, 
Boordiiigto  the  import  of  the  term,  "  the  men  of  the  porch,"  oi  air 6 

*  BaUeiUiai  et  prcBceptct.     "  The  tenets  and  maxims." 

^  Sapiemtem,  &c  Cicero,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  Stoic 
lOBtrinei,  advances  here  some  of  the  extravagant  assertions  which  the 
kioi  were  accustomed  to  make  respecting  their  wise  man.  For  ex- 
ttpli^  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure :  that  ho  exercises  uo 
ftf ;  that  he  is  free  from  all  faults ;  that  he  is  divine ;  that  he  can 
mbet  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ;  that  ho 
ioM  !■  noble,  great,  ingenuous;  that  he  alone  is  free;  that  he  in 

prophet^  a  priest^  and  a  king ;  and  the  like.  In  order  to  conceive, 
oiraver,  the  true  notion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  their  wise  man, 
I  anut  be  clearly  understood,  that  they  did  not  suppose  such  a  man 
atoally  to  exist,  but  that  they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  imago 
F  perfection,  towards  which  every  man  should  constantly  aspire.  All 
M  extoavagant  things  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  ou 
ik  subject,  may  be  referred  to  their  general  principle  of  the  entire 
iffloienoy  of  virtue  to  happiness,  and  the  consequent  indiifereuce  of 
n  ertemal  droumstances. 

"  Oratia  nunquam  moveri.  Because  all  external  things  are  matters 
\  indi£fi9rence  to  him. — Nwnquam  cujtuquam  delicto  ignoacere.  Because 
rsiy  fault,  great  or  small,  is  a  deviation  from  the  strict  and  'unerring 
ale  of  right  reason,  which  must  ever  be  most  implicitly  obeyed.- - 
^muktem  mtHricordem  esse.  To  show  pity  is  to  let  feeling  triumph 
w  reason,  and  external  things  have  sway. 

'*  SUo9  tapierUeSf  &c  "  That  the  wise,  even  though  they  be  morit 
difeorted  in  appearance,  are  alone  beautiful ;  rich,  though  in  the  most 
taaot  poverty ;  though  in  the  lowest  degree  of  slavery,  kings."  All 
ni  follows  from  the  Stoical  premises  of  the  indifference  of  external 
kion.  True  beauty,  riches,  and  loyalty  are  the  beauty,  riches,  and 
Vyuty  of  reason  and  virtue.  Horace  humorously  ridicules  these 
vvidoxical  vauntiugs,  Sat.  1,  3,  tub.  Jin. — Ep.  1,  1,  IOC. 

X 
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sint.  formosos  ;  si  mendicissimi,  divites ;  *  si  servitutem  8e^ 
A'iant,  reges ;  nos  autem,  qui  sapientes  non  sumus,  fugitiTos, 
exsules,  hostes,  insanos  denique  esse  diciuit :  ^  omnia  peccaU 
esse  paria :  omne  delictum  scelus  ess«  nefarium :  nee  miniu 
(lelinquere  eum,  qui  gallum  gallinaceum,  cum  opus  non 
fuerit,  quam  eum,  qui  patrem  suffocaverit :  sapientem  *  nihil 
opinari,  nullius  rei  poBnitere,  nulla  in  re  falli,  sententiam 
mutare  uunquam. 

XXX.  (02.)  II^c  homo  ingeniosissimus,  M.  Cato,  *  auc- 
toribus  eruditiasimis  inductus,  arripuit:  neque  disputandi 

^  Si  servitutem  serviarU.  The  accusatiye  is  often  added  to  an  intnui- 
flitive  verb,  like  an  adverb,  especially  if  the  noun  be  of  the  same  root 
The  object  of  this  construction  is  to  impart  force  to  the  passage.  Thus 
we  have,  besides  the  instance  in  the  text,  such  forms  as  vivere  vUam, 
somniare  somnium,  puupiare  ptignam.  In  English  the  construction  n 
also  foimd,  "  to  live  a  life,"  "  to  dream  a  dream,"  &c.  So  in  Oredk, 
(iiatvai  /3i6»/,  &c.     (ZuMPT,  L.  O.  p.  257,  Kervricys  transL) 

*  Omnia  peccata  esse  paria.  According  to  the  Stoic  doctrine,  eveiy 
lirtue  being  a  conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from 
it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equaL 

'  Nihil  opinari  "  Assents  to  nothing  •  without  full  conyiotian.* 
Compare  Ernesti,  Cla/9.  Oic.  s.  v.  **  Opinari,  h.  e.  rei  ineerta  q»- 
Bcntiri." — Sententiam  m/utare  nunqua/m.  This  follows  of  course,  from 
his  never  making  up  his  mind  about  any  thing  until  the  matter  has 
become  perfectly  clear  to  him. 

*  Auctoribus  ervditissimis.  The  various  writers  on  the  Stoic  doe- 
trinerf,  such  as  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  &c. — Arripuit.  "  Ha* 
eagerly  cjiught  at."' — Sed  ita  Vivendi.  "  But  of  living  in  accordance 
with  tliem."     Ita,  literally,  "  in  such  a  way"  as  they  prescribe. 

^  Pet  ant  alifjuid  publicani?  "  Do  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  petition 
for  some  abatement?"  The  allasion  is  to  cases  where  the  furmeri of 
tlie  public  revenues  have  suffered  in  their  contracts  by  reason  of  urar, 
or  auy  other  calamity,  and  have  requested  some  abatement  in  the 
tenuH  of  the  agreement.  These  applications  were  made  to  the  senate. 
It  seems  that  such  requests  were  very  often  negatived  by  that  body, 
and  that  Cato's  influence  was  very  instrumental  in  producing  such  » 
result.  The  evil  policy  of  this  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  soon  displayed  itddf. 
The  equites  applied  to  Caesar  when  in  power,  for  relief  from  a  dis- 
advautageous  contract  respecting  the  Asiatic  revenues,  and  that  artful 
leader,  by  granting  them  the  favour  which  they  could  not  obtain  firom 
the  regular  authority,  turned  in  effect  the  resources  of  the  repubBft 
ac^ainst  itself,  the  disunion  of  the  senate  and  equites  only  serving  ta 
strengthen  the  more  his  usurped  power,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
i^.o^^-nfall  of  freedom.  Compare  Cic.  de  Ojf.  3,  22 :  "  3/o  etiam  oss 
Caf/me  ineo  scepe  dissensi.  Nlmi^  mihi  prcefractum  ridchatur  cerarium 
lycfif/fdiaque  drfcndere,  omnia  publicanis  negare^  mtUta  saciis."  Consult 
also  ilEL SINGER,  ad  he. 

*  Ctive  quid(iuam^  &,c.     "TaJgLft  core  lest  favour  have  any  weight 
with  you."    A  wise  mwa  icvAa  no  io7qo>a^c  QT\iva&W^^xda  any  indinduaL 
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i,  ut  magna  pars,  scd  ita  vivendi.  *Petunt  aliquid 
caniP  •"Cave  quidquam  habeat  momenti  gratia." 
licee  aliqid  veniunt,  miseri  ct  calamitosi  ?  "  Sceleratus 
!&riu8  fueris,-  si  quidquam,  misericordia  adductus,  fe- 
"  Fafcetur  aliquis  ae  peccasse,  et  ejus  delicti  vcniam 
?  *  Wefarium  est  facinus,  ignoscere/*  At  leve  delietuiu 
"Omnia  peccata  sunt  paria."  'Dixisti  quidpiam  ? 
am  et  statutum  est."  ^Non  re  ductus  es,  sed  opinione. 
iens  nihil  opinatur."  "  Erraati  aliqua  in  re.  Maledici 
.  "  Hac  ex  disciplina  nobis  ilia  sunt :  "  "  Dixi  in  senatu 

ixisH  qmdpiam  t  &c.  "  Have  you  said  any  thing  ?  It  is  fixed 
stermined :"  i  e.  have  you  once  said  a  thing,  &c.  A  wise  man 
U  things  well,  and  whatever  he  once  says  cannot  be  improved. 
o»  re  ductus,  &c.  "  But  you  were  influenced  in  what  you  said, 
f  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  but  only  by  a  casual 
Q."  This  is  supposed  to  bo  addressed  to  the  Stoic  (represented 
ly  Cato),  in  order  to  induce  him  to  change  his  mind.  The 
T  ifl,  aapiens  nihil  opinaiur,  "  A  wise  man  never  acts  from  mere 
Q ;"  L  e.  never  assents  to  any  thing  uncertain  in  its  nature,  but 
.ya  guided  by  the  unerring  rules  of  reason.  Opinions  are  liable 
or,  because  they  are  based  on  what  is  merely  speculative ;  the 
iociB  of  right  reason  are  true  and  unalterable. 
nuti  aliqua  in  re,  &c  *'  You  were  wrong  in  something  or  other ; 
loeives  himself  calumniated  by  the  remark,"  L  e.  does  any  one 
)  Stoio  that  he  has  gone  wrong  in  any  particular  matter  ?  the 
is  indignant  at  a  charge  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  his 
IT  doctrines,  and  he  conceives  himself  calumniated  and  called  a 
toio.  For  a  wise  man  can  never  go  wrong. 
WG  €X  diadpUna,  &c.  "  From  this  system  of  philosophy  we  obtain 
Uowing  results  : — '  I  declared  in  the  senate,'  says  Cato,  *  that  I 
impeach  some  consular  candidate.'  Oh,  but  you  said  this,  Cato, 
you  were  angry.  '  A  wise  man,'  replies  he,  *  is  never  angry.'  " 
'■  object  is  to  lessen  the  weight  of  Cato's  charge  against  Mureua, 
iwing  that  the  former  was  induced  to  come  forward  as  an 
r,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  known  criminality  in  Mureua, 
obedience  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his  sect.  Cato  accuHCH 
lOt  because  he  had  done  anything  contrary  to  law,  but  becauHu 
no  had  declared,  in  the  senate,  that  he  was  resolved  to  impeach 
eoDSalar  candidate.  Any  other  person,  not  infected  with  the 
•fly  of  Stoicism,  would,  according  to  Cicero's  meaning,  have 
no  Boruple  of  owning,  that  he  was  angry  when  he  said  this,  and 
bra  now  chose  to  drop  his  design.  But  such  an  acknowledgment 
f  no  means  to  be  expected  from  Cato,  who  would  thereby  seem 
riftto  ttom  the  gravity  and  firmness  of  a  wise  man.  Mureua, 
JBK^  must  be  impeached,  because  the  Stoics  thought  angef  incon- 
b  with  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  and  Cato  claimed  that 
iter  as  belonging  to  himself. 

HxL     On  account  of  this  form,  in  the  present  clause,  Manutius 
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mie  nomen  consnlaris  candidati  delatDram."  Intoi 
<«  Xnnquam/*  ini^aity  **  sapiens  irasoitiur."  ^At  ti 
<;«i8a.  '^  improbi,"  inqm^  ^  hominis  est^  wi^"ribffg 
mutare  sententiam,  tiurpe  est;  exomn,  soeliifl:  ■ 
flagitdum."  (63.)  *  Nostn  autem  illi,  (fiitebor  eniiDi  C 
qiDoque  in  adolescenti%  diffisnTn  in^enio  meo,  quMHi 
menta  doctrin»,)  nostn,  inqnam,  itti  a  Flltfkne  e^  lii 
modemti  bomineB  et  temperati,  ainniy  apod  mtpiaAi 
leaee  aliqnando  gratiam:  Tiii  boni  esse  miBBireri:  d 
genara  esse  deli^nim,  et  dimaies  pomas :  esse  qR 
minem  constantem  ignoscendi  locum :  ipsnm  sapientsi 
aliqnid  opinari,  qpLM  nesdat:  iiasci  nonmiiii^iiam: 
eundem  et  plaikui :  quod  dixerit,  inteardisi^  si itaxMl 
mutare:  de  sententia  decedere  aliquando:  'omnesi 
mediocritate  quadam  esse  moderatas. 

XXXI.  (6lu)  'Hos  admagistrossiqiiatefiirtiuu 

oonjeotnres  Irofw  dixi,  in  the  saooeeding  one.    Bat  tiie  tm 
impatn  the  f oroe  and  spirit  .of  the  peaBiga 

^  At  temporit  cmua,  "-Well  then,  3roa  said  it  periiepi  oa 
of  the  particular  oonjuncturey"  i  e.  this  threat  was  nttared 
perhaps,  under  particular  circumstances;  jon  were  yerf  | 
engaged  at  the  time  in  speaking  for  some  Mend.  The  axuniv 
ifl  in  full  accordance  wiiji  the  Stoic  tenets :  a  wise  man  never  c 
never  changes  his  opinion,  &c. 

'^  Nostri  aiUem  Uli.      "  Those  masters  of  ours,  however." 
iiere  proceeds  to  show  how  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrinei 
Stoics  were  the  milder  systems  of  plulosophy  from  which 
culled  his  principles  and  rules  of  conduct.   And  he  cites,  in  pai 
Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Aj^ademic,  and  Aristotle  tiie  great 
the  Peripatetic  sect. 

^    VaUre  aUqttando.      "  Does  sometimes  exercise  an  infioe 
Viri  bom  esse  nusereri.     *'  That  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  maal 
compassion.'*     The  substantive  verb  is  emphatic  in  this  and  t 
ceeding  clauses. 

*  Hominem  constcmtem.  "  One  that  is  firm.**  The  idea  intsi 
be  conveyed  by  the  clause  is,  that  firmness  of  purpose  is  not 
sistent  with  clemency. 

^  ScBpe  aliquid  opinar%  &c.  "  Oft-times  hazards  a  mere  * 
respecting  that  about  which  he  knows  nothing  for  certain,"  i 
quently  contents  himself  with  opinions,  where  he  finds  it  impoa 
arrive  at  absolute  certainty. 

®  Omnes  virtuttes,  &c.  "  That  all  virtues  are  regulated  by  • ' 
degree  of  moderation,'*  i  e.  that  moderation  is  an  essential  fti 
the  character  of  every  virtue ;  meaning  by  moderation  that  I 
beyond  which  we  approximate  to  what  is  excessive  and  imnw 
This  is  nothing  Tdote  ^^van  Wie*  '^^  Va!crw\i  maxim  of  HoitW 
inodva  in  rthusr  &c.    "  TVisr^  \b  ^  isieasvm  i^K^ussiiS^ 
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in  ista  natnra,  detulisset,  non  tu  quidem  vir  melior  esses, 

0  fintior,  nee  temperantior,  nee  justior,  (neque  enim  esses 
ftCMB,)  Bed  ^  pauUo  od  lenitatem  propensior.  Kon  accusart>s 
illia  adduotus  inimicitiis,  nulla  lacessitus  injuria,  ^  puden- 
HHTiHiin  hominem,  summa  dignitate  atque  honestate  prsedi- 
BL :  putares  cum  ^^  in  ejusdem  anni  eustodia  te  atque  L. 
uenam  fortuna  posuisset,  aliquo  te  cum  hoc  rei  publican 
icdIo  esie  conjunctum:  quod  atrociter  in  seuatu  dixisti, 
t  non  dixisses,  aut  "  seposuisses,  aut  mitiorem  in  partem 
berpretarere.  (66.)  Ac  te  ipsum  (quantum  ego  opiniou(^ 
gBTor)  nunc  et  animi  quodam  impetu  concitatum,  et  vi 
jfcimB  atque  ingenii  elatum,  et  recentibus  '^  prsBceptoruni 
ndiis  flagrantem,  jam  usus  flectet,  dies  leniet,  setas  mitiga- 
b.  Etenun  isti  ipsi  mihi  yidentur  vestri  pr^Bceptores  et 
rtutiB  magistri  fines  officiorum  ^^pauUo  longius,  quam  natura 
net,  protulisse :  ^*  ut,  cum  ad  ultimum  animo  contendisse- 

'  ffo»  ad  magistroa,  &c.    "  If,  with  those  natural  advantages  that 

ipoMOiB,  any  lucky  fortune  had  hrought  you  to  instructors  such  an 

M." 

'  ^amUo  ad  lenitatem  propeneior.    He  would  have  had,  according  to 

Mro^  less  of  the  austere  and  rigid  character  with  which  the  Stoic 

sMoflS  had  unfortunately  invested  him. 

'  Pudentienmum  hominem.      The  epithet   pvdeitvtUtwMim,  besides 

t  idea  of  modesty,  carries  with  it  here  the  general  one  also  of  moral 

rth. 

*  i»  ^jvadem  o/mU  euetodkt,  "  In  the  guardianship  of  the  same  year/' 
bo  would  be  tribune,  and  Murena  consul,  during  the  ensuing  year.** — 
JMO  rei  puibiiooB  vinculo.    **  By  some  political  tie." 

*  Sepotmuet,  ''Would  have  put  aside,"  L  e.  would  have  suppressed. 
tssd  of  out  aeposuieseSf  aiU,  Lambinus  gives,  on  the  conjecture  uf 
b?ti»**f**i^«',  OMt  H  potuisees. 

*  Praeeptorum.     The  Stoics. — Jam  .usus  flectet,  &c.     "Experienqe 

1  one  day  bend,  time  soften  down,  age  bring  te  milder  views." 

*  PamiBo  UmgvMf  quam  natura  vdUt.  It  was  this  that  made  so  many 
the  Stoic  sect  philosophers  ii^  words,  rather  than  in  actions.  And 
loe  their  adversaries  found  so  much  room  for  satirical  ridicule  and 
votire  against  Steical  pride  and  hypocrisy.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
it  this  should  have  happened.  For  a  system  of  philosophy,  which 
MDpts  to  raise  men  above  their  nature,  must  commonly  produce 
bar  wretched  fanatics  or  artful  hypocrites.  (Enfield,  Hist.  Phil. 
L  L  pi  822.) 

*  Utj  eum  ad  uUirrmm,  &c.  "  So  that,  although  we  should  strive  iu 
xq^  to  reach  the  farthest  limit,  we  ought  nevertheless  to  stop 
Wre  it  behoves  us  so  to  do,"  L  e.  our  desires  should  prompt  us 
ieed  to  aim  at  the  highest  perfection,  yet  we  should  ^ver  step  at 
'  point  marked  out  by  reason.  The  common  text  has  oporteret,  for 
idi  we  have  substituted  oportet,  with  Qruter  and  Grsevius. 
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auctoritatem,  qusB  in  judiciis  aut  nihil  valere,  antadsalutem 
debet  valere  :  congredere  raecum  criminibus  ipsis.  *  Quid 
accusas,  Cato  ?  quid  affers  in  judicium  F  quid  argois  ?  Am- 
bitum  accusas?  Non  defendo.  "M-e  reprehendis,  quod 
idem  defendam,  quod  lege  punierim.  ^  Punivi  ambitum,  non 
innocentiam.  *  Ambitum  wero  ipsum  vel  tecum  accudabo,  si 
voles.  Dixisti,  senatusconsultum,  me  referente,  esse  £EudnuD, 
5 "  si  mercede  *  corrupti  obviam  candidatis  issent,  si  con- 
ducti  sectarentur,  si  gladiatoribus  vulgo  7  locus  tributim,  et 
item  prandia  si  vulgo  essent  data,  contra  legem  CalpurniAm 
factum  videri.  "Ergo  ita  senatus  judicat,  contra  legem  &cts 
hffic  videri,  ^  si  facta  sint :  decernit,  quod  nihil  opus  est^  dum 
candidatis  morem  gerit.  "Nam  factum  sit,  necne,  vehemen- 
ter  quaeritur.  Si  factum  sit,  quin  contra  legem  sit,  dubitaie 
nemo  potest.  (68.)  Est  igitur  ridiculum,  quod  est  dubiuin, 
id  relinquere  incertum :  quod  nemini  dubium  potest  esse,  id 


^  Qidd  accusas i  ''What  do  you  accuse  him  off — Quid  arpiMi 
"  What  do  you  seek  to  prove  ?* — Non  d^emdo,  "  I  have  no  defence  to 
urge  for  such  a  crime,"  L  e.  if  your  chaj^e  be  true,  I  have  nothiqg  to 
Bay.    But  is  it  true  ?  can  you  prove  it  so  ? 

*  Me  repreJiendiSf  &c.  "  You  blame  me  for  seeking  to  defend  the 
very  same  offence  which  I  have  pimished  by  a  law,"  i  e.  you  blame  me 
for  defending  bribery,  when  I  myself  proposed  a  law  for  the  punisb- 
ment  of  bribery. 

^  Punivi  amMtuM,  &c.  Cicero  here  draws  the  proper  distinction.  1 
My  law  was  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  not  of  the  innocent  j 
]VIurena  is  an  innocent  man  :  therefore  the  law  can  never  affect  hini.       1 

*  A  mbitum  vero  ipsum^  &c.  Cicero  means,  that  to  such  a  degree  doe*  \ 
he  disapprove  of  bribery,  as  to  be  willing  to  turn  an  accuser  of  it  ■ 
.ilong  with  Cato  himself. 

*  Si  mercede  corrupti,  &c.  "  That  if  persons  corrupted  by  a  bribe 
should  go  to  meet  any  candidate  for  office  ;  if  persons  hired  for  that 
]>urpo8e  should  attend  upon  them ;  if  at  gladiatorial  shows  places 
have  been  assigned  to  the  people  gratuitously,  and  arranged  by  tribes; 
and  also  if  entertainments  had  been  given  to  the  populace ;  all  this 
Keomed  done  in  violation  of  the  Calpurnian  law." 

**  Corrvpti.  Some  of  the  Oxford  MSS.,  and  a  few  editions,  have 
ronducti.     Both  corrupti  and  conducti  are  probably  mere  glosses. 

^  Locus  trihutim.  Certain  places  might  be  assigned  to  certain  indi- 
viduals at  the  games,  free  of  any  charge.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
to  the  people  by  tribes,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt 
to  bribe.    GRiKVius,  ad  loc. 

*  Si  facta  sint.  "  Only  in  case  they  have  been  committed."— i^ 
cernit,  quod  nihil  opus,  &c.  '*  They  decree  what  is  not  needed,  when 
they  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  candidates  themselves."  The  can- 
didates in  this  very  eVecWon  aat^d  for  this  senatus-con«'ultum-    Of 
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e.  ^'^Atqui  id  decemitur  omnibus  postulantibus  can- 
:  lit  ez  senatusconsulto,  neque  cujus  intersit,  neque 
quom  git,  inteUigi  possit.  Quare  doce,  a  L.  Murena 
e  commissa :  turn  egomet  tibi,  contra  legem  commissa 
>noedam. 

on.  "  "  MuLTi  obviam  prodierunt  de  provincia  dece- 
sonfiulatum  petenti."  Solet  fieri.  ^' Eccui  autem  non 
ff  revertent  ?  "  "  Quae  fiiit  ista  multitudo  ?  "  Pri- 
si  tibi  ^^istam  rationem  non  possim  reddere:  quid 
idmirationis,  tali  yiro  advenientiy  candidato  eonsulari, 
prodiflse  multos  ?  quod  nisi  esset  factum,  magis 
um  yideretiir.  (69.)  Quid  p  si  etiam  illud  addima, 
a  consuetudine  non  abhorret,  rogatos  esse  multos  ? 
ut  criminoBum  sit,  aut  mirandum,  qua  in  civitate 
i  infimorum  hominum  filios,  prope  de  nocte,  ex  ultima 
rbe,  deductum  venire  soleamus,  in  ea  ^^  non  esse  gra- 


the  senate  could  not  be  said  to  have  decreed  against  them, 

only  decreed  in  order  to  please  them. 

ifacbmn,  sit,  &c    "  For  the  great  question  is,  whether  the  act 

imitted  or  not.    If  it  has  been  committed,  then  no  one  can 

it  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law."     Cicero  insists,  of  course, 

rena  has  committed  no  act  of  bribery  in  the  present  case. 

m  id  decemitrvr,  "  And  yet,  the  decree  in  question  is  passed." 

I  given  atqui,  the  conjecture  of  Pantagathus,  as  cited  by  Ursi- 

le  ordinaiy  reading  is  cUque. 

Sfi  olmamf  &o.   Cicero  supposes,  that  Cato  here  takes  him  at 

,  and  proceeds  to  show  iJiat  Murena  has  employed  bribery. 

i  chaige  is,  that  many  persons  went  out  to  meet  him,  when 

led  from  his  province  to  stand  for  the  consulship.     The  reply 

his  is  a  very  customary  thing. 

U  cmtem,  &c.   "  For  to  whom  do  not  persons  go  out,  on  his  re- 

a  a  province !" 

ifiai,  &0.    A  second  objection  supposed  to  be  made.     "  Yes, 

formed  that  large  concourse  ?" 

m  rcUionem  reddere,   "  To  give  you  an  explanation  of  that.'* — 

i  esset  fa>ctanL     "  Indeed,  had  this  not  been  done,"  i.  e.  had 

bers  gone  out  to  receive  him. 

d  a  consuetudine  non  ctbhorret.   *'  What  is  not  at  variance  with 

^m  of  the  day,"  i  e.  what  is  fully  sanctioned  by  usage. — 

esK  multos,     "  That  many  persons  were  invited  to   meet 

tti,  **  On  being  invited  so  to  do." — Infimortim  homim/am,  jtlios  : 
I  candidates  for  office. — Prope  de  nocte,  "  While  it  is  almost 
"  i  e.  even  at  the  earliest  dawn. 

esse  gramaios,     "  Think  it  no  trouble."     Literally,  "  are  not 
l,"  or  "  weighed  down.*' — Mora  tertia.    Answering  to  our  nine 
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Tatos  homines  prodire  hora  tertia  in  campom  Mi 
praesertim  talis  yiri  nomine  rogatos  ?  Quid  ?  si  ^ 
societates  venerunt,  quarum  ex  numero  multi  hie 
judices?  quid  P  si  multi  homines  nostri  ordinis  honest 
quid  ?  si  ilia  officiosissima,  quse  neminem  patitur  non  1 
in  urbem  introire,  ^  tota  natio  candidatorum  ?  si  c 
ipse  accusator  ^  noster  Postumius  obviam  cum  bene 
c'aterva  sua  venit :  quid  habet  ista  multitude  admira 
Omitto  *  clientes,  yieinos,  tribules,  exercitum  totum  1 
qui  ad  triumphum  per  eos  dies  venerat :  hoe  dico,  ^  fi 
tiam  in  isto  officio  gratuitam,  non  modo  dignitati 
umquam,  sed  ne  voluntati  quidem  defuisse.    (70.) 


o'clock.    The  first  hour  commenced  at  six  in  the  morning,  acco 
our  way  of  computing. 

^  Onmes  sodetcUea.  "  All  the  companies  of  the  knights."  Th( 
the  several  companies  or  co-partnerships  of  knights,  who  contr 
farmers  general  of  the  provincial  revenues. 

'  Tota  ncUio  candidatorum.  Candidates  for  the  prsetorship 
ship,  quaestorship,  &c.  They  would  all  come  out,  in  order  to  e 
possible  the  vote  of  so  distinguished  a  new-comer.  Hence  t 
said  to  allow  no  one  to  enter  the  city  **  without  paying  hi 
mark  of  respect,"  or  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  non  honeste," 
8ame  sense  is  the  epithet  officiosisaima  applied  to  them.  C 
note  5. 

^  Noster  Postumius.  An  amusing  hit.  Postumius,  one  of  t] 
accusers  of  Mureua,  happened  to  have  swelled  with  his  retL 
veiy  crowd  whose  numbers  are  now  regarded  as  a  sure  indie 
))ribei*y ! 

*  Clientes.      The  clients  of  Murena  are  meant. — Tribules. 
members  of  his  tribe." 

^  Frequc7itiam  in  isto  officio  gratuitam.  "  That  a  disinterest 
course  of  friends,  on  such  an  occasion,  has  not  only  never  been  ^ 
to  the  merit,  but  not  even  to  the  wishes,  of  any  individuaL"- 
The  term  officium  is  often  employed  to  denote  any  compliment 
an  individual,  by  going  forth  to  meet  him,  escorting  him,  &c. 
Ernksti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  :  **  OflBcium,  honos  qui  ex  more  alien 
tanclo,  occurrendo,  deducendo,  sectando,  &c.,  habetur.''* 

^  At  sedahantur  mvlti.  A  new  objection  is  here  suppose* 
started.  "  Aye,  but  a  large  concourse  escorted  him."  "  Ver 
replies  Cicero,  "  show  that  they  did  this  for  hire,  and  I  will  all( 
be  an  oflfence.  But  if  this  be  put  out  of  the  question,  wit 
do  you  find  fault?"  i.  e.  if  you  cannot  show  any  bribery,  why 
blame  him  for  his  numerous  escort  ? 

^  (2uid  opus  est,  inquit,  sectatoribus  ?  Ajiother  objection.  ' 
need  is  there  of  a  train  of  followers  ?"  What  good  purpose  do 
an  escort  answer  ? 

^  Quo  semjpcr  tuti  8um^w  1    Cicero  refers  not  to  himself  partic 
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itur  multL" — Doce,  mercede :  concedam  esse  crimen, 
dem  remoto,  quid  reprehendis  ? 
IV.  7  " Quid  opusest,"  inquit  "  sectatoribus  ?" — ^A 
I  quseris,  quid  opus  sit  eo,  ^  quo  semper  usi  sumus  ? 
tea  tenues  unum  habent  in  nostrum  ordinem  aut 
ndi  aut  referendi  beneficii  locum,  banc  in  nostris 
ibus  operam  atque  assectationem.  '^Neque  enim 
88t,  neque  postulandum  est  a  nobis,  aut  ab  equitibus 
I,  ut  suos  necessarios  cafididatos  sectentur  totos  dies : 
us  si  domus  nostra  celebratur,  si  interdum  ad  forum 
ur,  si  uno  ^'basilicsD  spatio  honestamur,  diligenter 


candidates  heretofore.  This  custom  of  having  a  train  of  fol- 
d  been  long  in  general  use  among  the  Romans,  and  it  was  idle 
id  fault  with  it.  We  may  here  quote  the  language  of  Cicero's 
Quintus,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  this  usage :  **  Qui 
!  d^ent,  db  Us  plcme  hoc  munua  exige.  .  .  .  Vcdde  ego  te  volo,  et 
Ttinere  arbitror,  semper  cum  mtUtitudine  ease" 
'.nes  temaeSy  &c.     ''Men  of  humble  condition  have,  in  the  aid 

and  in  this  species  of  attendance  upon  us  during  our  appli- 
r,  office,  their  only  opportunity  of  conferring  a  favour  upon 
,  or  of  returning  one  already  received." 

e  enim  fieri  potest,  &c.  The  senators  and  equites  cannot,  from 
of  public  business  and  other  matters,  accompany  their  friends 
didates  for  office  (siios  necesswrios  candidatos)  during  whole 
kher.  This  the  lower  orders  can  better  do,  and  therefore  there 
ropriety  in  their  doing  it. 

iiius  si  dorrms  nostra  cdehratwry  &q,  "  If  our  dwelling  is  only 
bed  by  them,  if  we  are  occasionally  escorted  by  them  down  to 
n,  if  we  are  favoured  with  one  turn  during  a  walk  in  some 
re  appear  to  be  sufficiently  respected  and  honoured  by  them," 
candidates  cannot  expect  to  have  the  senators  and  equites 

upon  and  escortuig  us  all  day  long,  as  the  lower  orders  do. 
ficient  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  on  their  part,  and  will 
■ecisely  the  same  purpose,  if  they  pay  us  frequent  visits  at  our 
8.     The  inference  from  aU  this  is,  that  they,  too,  would  escort 

affairs  and  engagements  permitted  them ;  and,  consequently, 
same  escorting  carries  nothing  improper  with  it. 
liccB.  The  basUicce  were  spacious  halls  around  the  forum, 
)  courts  of  justice  sat,  and  public  business  was  occasionally 
I.  They  were  adorned  with  columns  and  porticoes.  From 
Ls  usually  assembled  here,  to  take  a  turn  or  two  with  a  friend, 
these  porticoes  or  piazzas,  would  be  almost  tantamount  to 
him  about  the  streets  of  the  capitaL  The  basUicce  took  their 
m  their  splendid  construction  {quasi  fiaaiXiKai  aroai),  and, 
istianity  was  introduced,  many  of  them  were  converted  into 

while  other  churches  were  bmlt  after  their  model.  Hence 
Q  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  term  j3a<rtXiJC))  applied  t» 
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observari  videmur  et  coli :  ^  tenuiomm  et  non  oocupatoi 
amicorum  est  ista  assiduitas,  quorum  copia  bonis  et  bene 
deesse  non  solet.  (71.)  Noli  igitur  eripere  '  hunc  infei 
generi  hominum  fructum  officii,  Cato :  sine  eos,  qui  on 
a  nobis  speraut,  habere  ipsos  quoque  aliquid,  quod  n 
tribuere  possint.  ^  Si  nihil  erit,  praeter  ipsorum  suf&agi 
tenue  est :  si,  ut  suffi*agentur,  nihil  valent  gratia.  Ipsi  d 
que,  ut  solent  loqui,  ^  non  dicere  pro  nobis,  non  spond 
non  Yocare  domum  suam  possunt :  atque  ^  hsc  a  nobis  pet 
omnia,  neque  ulla  re  aba,  qum  a  nobis  consequuntur, 
opera  sua,  compensari  putant  posse.  Itaque  et '  legi  Ps 
qusB  est  de  numero  sectatorum,  et  senatuseonsulto,  quod 
^  L.  CsBsare  consule  factum,  restiterunt.     ^  Nulla  est  e 


a  sacred  edifice,  and  so  basUdca  in  Latin.  Thus,  "  Mox,  U8a  regrU  Wr< 
bcuUicam  in  loco  J)ommicias  passioniSf  et  returrectioniSf  et  (UcentUmit 
stitiiet"  (Sulpk.  Sev,  2,  2,  33),  and  again :  "  In  basilica  Martjp 
extra  oppvdum  sita"  (Id,  ibid,  c.  38.)  The  term  remains  at  the  pre 
day  in  the  Italian  language  :  "  La  banUca  di  Sam,  PietrOf**  "  The  do 
of  St.  Peter."  It  means,  in  the  Italian,  a  cathedral  church,  but  isK 
times  applied  to  a  royal  mansion,  or  princely  palace,  and  is  then  < 
valent  to  casa  reale. 

^  Temiioru/m  et  non  occupcUorvmj  &c.  ^'  That  constant  attoid 
belongs  to  well-wiahers  in  himible  life,  and  who  are  not  occupied  bj 
calls  of  business." 

■'*  Hunc  fructum  officii.     "  This  fruit  of  their  good  offices." 
'  Si  nihil  erit,  prceter,  &c.     "  K  they  shall  have  nothing  to  be 
upou  us  except  their  mere  vote,  this  is  a  thing  of  but  little  value ;  i 
the  other  hand,  nothing  except  to  support  us  by  their  interest, 
really  have  none  to  exert."    This  passage  is  evidently  corrupt 
liave  given  Emesti's  reading  as  the  best  that  offers.     Schiitz  inserts 
after  auffragentwr,  on  conjecture,  and  opposes  their  own  votes  to  t 
of  others  whom  they  might  gain  over,  if  they  possessed  any  inflm 
With  the  second  «,  as  we  have  given  the  passage,  erit  must  be  supp 
not  nildl  erit.-  When  Cicero  says,  that  the  mere  vote  of  the  lower  or 
was  of  little  value,  he  alludes  to  the  peculiar  system  of  voting  w 
j)revailed  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  where  the  balloting  seldom  rea< 
the  lower  classes,  and  where  of  course  their  suffrages  were  of  comj 
tively  little  value.     See  Exersus  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

*  Non  dicere  pro  nobis,  &c.  "  Cannot  plead  for  us,  cannot  go  su 
for  us,  cannot  invite  us  to  their  houses." — Spondere.  Thus  Erxi 
"  Spondere  pro  aliquo,  est  fidem  suam  interponere  pro  aZiquo  in  re} 
niaria.  Nam  si  quis  pecv/niam  mutuam  petebat,  cui  tuto  credi  non} 
videbatwr,  petebat  creditor  ab  eo,  ut  aliquem  daret,  qui  soluXum  iripn 
teret,  h.  e.  sponderet.'* 

''  HcBC.     "  These  services,"  L  e.  pleading  for  others,  &c. 

•  Legi  Fablce.  Very  little  is  known  about  this  law.  Its  object 
to  limit  the  number  of  followers  that  were  to  attend  a  candidate  to 
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pEoa,  qiUB  possit  observantiam  tenuiorum  ab  hoc  vctere 
nutituto  officiorum  excludere. — (72.)  • "  At  spectaciila  sunt 
tritmtim  data,  et  ad  prandium  vidgo  vocati." — Etsi  hoc  fac- 
tern  aMiirena  omnino,  judices,  non  est,  ab  ejus  amicis  autem 

more  et  modo  factum  est ;  tamen  admonitus  re  ipsa,  recor* 
4or,  quantum  hm  qusBstiones  in  senatu  habitsB  "  punctonun 
ioUb,  Send,  detraxerint.  Quod  enim  tempus  fuit  aut  nostra 
Atpatnim  nostrorum  memoria,  ^'  quo  hsec,  sive  ambitio  est, 
ihe  liberalitas,  non  fuerit,  ut  locus  et  in  circo  ct  in  foro 
•faetor  amicis  et  tribulibus?  ^'Ha)c  homines  teuuiores 
JOmum,  nondum  qui  a  suis  tribulibus  vetcre  instituto 
•teqaebantur.    *     *    * 

ZSlXY.  (73.)  •  •  •  "  PsiBrECTUM  fabrum  semel  locum 


(WnpoB  MartiuB.  The  people,  however,  Btrenuously  opposed  it,  and 
KKdd  be  deterred  by  no  peiialties  from  this  mode  of  expressing  their 
l^prd  for  a  candidate.  The  distinction  between  the  salutatores,  deduc- 
Itw^  and  MecUUores,  is  given  by  Quintus  Cioero,  de  Pet.  Cons.  c.  9. 
^  Jt,  Ckaare  eonatUefctctum.  The  year  previous,  when  L.  Julius  Crosar 
Qd  G.  Marciufl  Figulus  were  consuls.  This  was  the  year  in  which 
Smto  stood  for  the  consulship.  The  practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on 
D  opeolY  and  shamefuUv  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  that  the  senate 
boaglit  it  necessary  to  give  some  check  to  it  by  a  new  and  more  rigor- 
tM  law.  But  when  they  were  proceeding  with  it,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
k.  MutinB  Orestinus,  interposed. 

*  NiUla  est  enim  pcena,  &c.  "  For  there  is  no  penalty  that  can  restrain 
bB  nal  of  the  lower  classes  from  this  long-established  mode  of  tcstify- 
QR  attachment.*' 

*  At  dpectacfdOf  &c.  "  But  seats  at  the  public  shows  were  given 
io  the  people  by  tribes,  and  they  were  all  invited  to  entertainments." 
Vf  hiiTe  here  another  objection  of  Murena's  accusers,  referred  to  by 

*  More  et  modo,  "  According  to  established  usage,  and  in  a  moderate 
toBmer.'' — ffce  qucestionea.  "  These  investigations."  Thus  Ebnesti, 
CImf.  Oic.  8.  y. :  **  Didtur  et  qua)stio  de  gucdibet  inguis^Uyne  publica  ; 
Ihr.  84  :  qwBstiones  in  senatu  habitcc." 

**  Pmtetorum.  "  Of  votes."  The  Bomans  counted  votes  by  poinds 
XHiked  on  a  tablet.  Compare  Pro.  Plane.  22 :  "  No^muU'oa  tribus 
jnatAaB  poene  tatidem  tuUrunt.*' 

*  Quo  hcec,  &c.  "  When  this,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  ambition  or 
^'fiberality,  was  not  customary  among  us,  namely,  that  a  place,"  &c. — 
^mfient,  literally,  «  did  not  exist." 

^  Hme  homvnts  termiorea,  &c.  A  chasm  occurs  in  the  AISS.  after 
^ifequ^bantw.  The  previous  part  of  the  clause  is  also  very  probably 
^trupt.  In  the  Wolfenbuttel  MS.,  there  is  a  vacant  space  left  for  a 
^  between  the  words  tenuiores  and  qui 

*•  Prcrfechm,  fcibrAmy  &c.  "  That  the  prefect  of  the  military  arti- 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  analogous  to  the  modem  station  oi 
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tribulibus  suis  *  dedisse :  quid  statuent  in  viros  primarioi, 
2  qui  in  circo  totas  tabemas,  tribulium  causa,  comparanmtt 
•  HaBC  omnia  sectatorum,  spectaculorum,  prandiorum  iten 
crimina,  a  multitudine  in  tuam  nimiam  diligentiam,  Serp, 
conjecta  sunt :  in  quibus  tamen  Murena  ab  senatus  aacton- 
tate  defenditur.  Quid  enim  ?  Senatus  num  obTiam  prodiid 
crimen  putat  ?  "  Non ;  sed  mercede."  *  Conyince.  Num 
sectari  multos?  "Non;  sed  conductos."  *Doce.  Nua 
locum  ad  spectandum  dare?  aut  ad  prandium  invitare? 
"Minime;  ^sed  vulgo,  passim." — Quid  est  vulgo?  "Urn* 
versos."  Non  igitur,  si  7  L.  Natta,  summo  loco  adolescem 
qui,  et  quo  animo  jam  sit,  et  qualis  vir  futurus  sit,  videmuji, 
8  in  equitum  centuriis  voluit  esse  et  ad  hoc  officium  necesfr 
tudinis,  et  ad  reliquum  tempus,   gratiosus,  id  erit  ^ejoi 


"  head  of  the  engineer  department,"  excepting  that  by  fabri,  in  i 
military  sense,  the  Romans  meant  actual  artificers,  rather  than  personi 
who,  like  our  modem  engineers,  planned  and  superintended  militiiy 
works.  According  to  Vegetius  (2,  11),  the  legion  contained  Tariooi 
kinds  of  artificers  :  "  Hahet  prceterea  legio  fahros  lignarios,  inHnckf^ 
carpentarios,  ferrarios,  pictores,  rdiquosqibe  artifices  ad  hibernorwi 
cedifida  fahricanda  ;  ad  machinaSj  turres  ligneas"  &c. 

^  Dedisse.  We  may  suppose  this  to  be  governed  by  notum  est  under 
stood.  The  corrupt  state  of  the  previous  part  of  the  text,  as  well  M  1 
the  lacuna  in  the  MSS.,  make  the  true  government  of  dedisse,  of  - 
course,  altogether  imcertain. 

^  Qui  totas  tabernas  compararunt.  "  Who  have  prepared  whole 
booths."  These  were  intended  as  places  from  which  the  games  could 
be  seen  with  more  advantage  and  convenience. 

'  Hccc  sectatorum,  &c.  "  All  these  accusations,  Servius,  about  re- 
tinues, public  spectacles,  and  entertainments,  were  ascribed  by  the 
multitude  to  your  scrupulous  exactness,"  i.  e.  all  these  minute  chargeB 
have  only  led  people  to  believe  that  you  are  over-exact  in  finding 
fault. 

*  Convince.  "  Aye,  prove  that,"  i.  e.  prove  that,  if  you  can,  against 
Murena. 

^  I)oce.     "  Show  me  that  Murena  has  done  this." 

*  Sed  vulgOy  passim.  "  But  indiscriminately,  in  every  quarter. — ^What 
is  iudiscriniinately  ?    All  without  any  exception." 

'  L.  Natta.  Already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  old  Pinarian  line,  and  Murena's  step-son. 

*  In  equitum  centuriis,  &c.  "  Wished  to  become  possessed  of  influ- 
ence among  the  centuries  of  equites,  both  with  respect  to  this  dutv 
imposed  by  relationship,  and  with  reference  to  the  time  to  come." 
Cicero  means,  that  L.  Natta,  by  the  entertainments  which  he  gave  to 
the  ecjuites,  merely  discharged  the  ordinary  duty  of  a  relative  towanl^ 
Murena,  aud  sought,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  his  own  interest 
and  popularity  as  regev.Tdec\.  aoxo.^  ^\x\.\rcft  ^^^lication  for  office. 
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itrioo  fiaadi,  aut  crimini :  nee,  si  ^°  virgo  Yestalis,  hujus 
Mpinqiia  et  necessaria,  locum  suum  ^^  gladiatoribus  con- 
Hnt  huiOy  "non  et  ilia  pie  fecit,  et  hie  a  culpa  est  remotus? 
*  Omnia  hoc  sunt  officia  necessariorum,  commoda  tenuionun, 
Bmia  candidatorum. 

(74.)  At  enim  agit  mecum  ^"^  austere  et  stoice  Cato. 
Sflgst  venun  esse,  alUci  benevolentiam  cibo :  negat,  ^  judi- 
nm  hominum  in  magistratibus  mandandis  corrumpi  volup- 
■tiboB  oportere.  Ergo  ad  coenam,  petitlonis  causa,  si  quis 
ocat,  condemnetur.  ""  Quippe,"  inquit,"  tu  mihi  summum 
dperium,  tu  summam  auctoritatcm,  tu  gubernacula  rei 
nblicffi  petas  fovendis  hominum  sensibus,  et  deleniendia 
limis,  et  adhibendis  voluptatibus  ?  "  Utrum  lenociniuni," 
quit,  '*a  grege  delicatsB  juventutis,  an  orbis  terrarum 


•  IJUB  vitrico  frmuiif  aut  crimini.  "  A  source  of  injury  or  of  accu- 
kion  onto  his  step-father."  Fraua  is  here  used  iu  its  old  sense,  as 
nivalent  to  pcena  or  detrimentvm,. 

"  Vwgo  Veetalis,    Besides  other  privileges,  the  Vestal  virgins  had 

•  •ingiilftr  one  of  being  present  at  the  gladiatorial  combats.  For 
is  purpose,  they  had  seats  allotted  them  in  front,  in  a  conspicuous 
Me  ;  and  the  charge  referred  to  in  the  text  was,  that  one  of  them,  a 
lation  of  Murena's,  gave  up  her  seat  to  that  individual,  iu  order  thaf 
I  might  bestow  it  on  some  third  person,  whose  vote  he  wished  to 
in  by  this  act  of  coiuiiesy.     Compare  Ern£sti,  ad  loc. 

"  dadiatoribus.  Equivalent  to  cum  ludi  gladiatorii  fierent.  It 
ould  not  have  been  correct  Latinity  to  have  said  locum  gladiatorium. 
^Non  et  iUa,  &c.  '^Did  both  that  female  not  act  in  the  way  that 
footion  demanded,  and  is  this  friend  of  mine  not  far  removed  from 
I  kind  of  censure  ? 

"  Omnia  hcec,  &c.  "  All  these  things  are  merely  the  duties  of  friends, 
6  means  of  gratification  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders,  the  pri- 
lM;eg  of  candidates." 

Austere  et  stoice.     "  Austerely  and  like  a  Stoic,"  L  e.  with  all  the 

iterity  of  a  Stoic. — Ve^'um.     "Right  and  proper."     Verum  Ib  here 

tdvalent  to  cequvm. — AUici  benevolentiam  infco.     "  That  favour  should 

conciliated  by  food."     Benevolentiam,  literally,  "  friendly  feelings," 

^ell-wishing." 

^  Judwiwn  hominum,  &c.  "  The  decision  of  individuals  in  assigning 
ces  of  magistracy,"  i.  e.  the  votes  at  elections. 

•  Q^ippe,  inquit,  &c.  "  For  do  you,  pray,  asks  he,  seek  for,"  &c. 
I  have  paraphrased  mihi  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  idiom, 
npare  note  10,  page  407. — Fovendis  sensibus.     "By  pampering  the 


ses." 


'  Utrum  lenocinium,  &c.  "  Were  you  seeking  for  some  impure 
afication  from  a  herd  of  eflfeminate  youth,"  L  e.  invited  by  you  to 
onterfcainment.     Compare,  as  regards  lenocinium,  the  remark  of 
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imperium  a  populo  Bomano  petebas  ?" — ^  HombQiB  on 
sea  earn  usus,  vita,  mores,  civitas  ipsa  respuit.  Neque  ta 
Lacedaemonii,  '  auctores  istius  yitsB  atque  orationis,  qui 
tidianis  epulis  in  robore  accumbunt,  neque  yero  ^Gr 
quorum  nemo  gustavit  lunquam  Cubans,  ^melius^  q 
Komani  homines,  ^  qui  tempora  Toluptatis  laborisque  du 
tiunt,  res  publicas  suas  retinuenint:  ^qaomm  alteri 
adrentu  noatri  exerdtus  deleti  sunt ;  alteri  nostri  inr 
praesidio  disciplinam  suam  legesque  conservant. 


Ebnbsti,  Clav,  Cie.  b,t."  Lenocinia  oorpomm,  nmt  rei  qtUbui  e 
numter  qficUur.** 

^  HorribQit  oratio.    **  Horrid  speech  !  *     Uttered  ironically.- 
earn  utut,  kc    "  But  our  usages,  our  mode  of  life^  our  mannen 
political  institutions  themselves  reject  it,"  l  o.  furnish  a  direct 
tation. 

*  Auctorei  ittitu  viUB  atqtte  oraHonis.  ^  The  authors  of  that  mo 
liying  and  speaking  which  you  have  adopted."  The  student  will 
the  force  of  istius  here,  as  applying  to  Cato,  the  person  addrem 
Q^i  quotidianis  q>uUSf  &c  "  Who,  at  their  daily  meals,  sit  on 
boards."  The  reference  is  to  the  public  meals  or  wtfoLrta  d 
ancient  Spartans,  where  all  ate  in  common,  and  the  utmost  plaii 
and  fru^ility  prevailed.  Their  seats  were  boards,  not  cushione 
|;he  Roman  couches  were,  nor  did  they  recline  after  the  Roman  faa 
but  sat  upright. 

'  Craes.  The  common  meals  of  the  Cretans  were  also  of  a  ] 
and  frugal  nature. — Cubans.  "Reclining,"  i  e.  as  the  Romans 
Compare  note  8,  page  52. 

^  Melius,  quam  Romani  homines,  &c.  Cicero's  object  is  to  show, 
their  frugal  mode  of  living  did  not  save  the  Spartans  and  Cn 
from  being  subdued,  and  by  the  very  nation  too  who  were  less  a 
mious  in  their  diet.  This  is  urged  as  a  kind  of  argument  in  favot 
a  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  as  an  an 
to  Cato's  harsh  remark  just  quoted,  utrum  lenocinium,  &c. 

*  Qui  tempora  voluntatis,  &c.  "Who  distinguish  between  the 
ments  of  relaxation  and  serious  enjoyment,"  L  e.  who  have  timet 
apart  for  both  pleasure  and  business. 

*  Q;u.orum  alteri.  The  Cretans. — Una  adventu  nostri  exercitut 
we  believe  the  voice  of  history,  Q.  Metellus,  sumamed  Creticas, 
three  years  to  conquer  Crete.  {Evirop.  6,  11.)  Cicero  then 
exaggerates  a  little  the  facility  of  this  conquest.  As  for  the  I 
daemonians,  they  had  already  passed  with  the  rest  of  Greece  undei 
Roman  dominion. 

'  Res  ipsa.  "  The  present  state  of  our  affairs  themselves,*  L  e 
})re8ent  flourishing  condition  of  our  affairs. 

*  Eodem  ex  studio.  "  Of  the  same  school  of  philosophy,"  L  fe 
St^)ic.     Literally,  "  of  the  same  study." 

^  JKpvXum.      This  term   denotes  a  banquet  connected  with  • 
celebration,  a\ic\i  ^a  ^\i&  d.^d.vQation  of  a  temple,  a  triun 
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A  X  A  VI.  (76.)  QuABE  noli,  Cato,  ma  jorum  instituta,  qu© 
res  ipsa^  qu^  diutumitas  imperii  comprobat,  niinium  severa 
nitione  leprehendere.  Puit  ®  eodem  ex  studio  vir  eruditus 
podpatres  nostro8,et  honestus  homo  et  iiobilis,  Q.  Tubero. 
iiCum  9epulum  Q.  Maximus,  ^"  Africaiii  patrui  sui  nomine, 
iQpulo  Bomano  daret,  rogatus  est  a  Maximo,  ^^  ut  triclinium 
temeret,  cum  esset  Tubero  ejusdem  Africani  sororis  tilius. 


^blio  gunee,  &c  In  the  present  case  it  was  a  funeral  entertainment. 
9<{a^  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  an  entertainment  or  banquet  in  the 
Mulibrm. 

J*JJr%eani  painU,  &c  "  In  memory  oT  his  uncle  Africanua.**  More 
Qanlly,  '*  on  account  of  his  uncle  Africanus."  Nomine  patrui  is  here 
jpmlent  to  propter  patrwuTn,  i.  e.  in  memoriam  patrui,  Lucius 
VnOiiiB  Fftulliui  (more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Paullus 
luiliui)  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  Fapiria.  One  of  these  was  adopted 
J  QnintuB  Fabius  Mazimus,  and  took  the  name  of  his  adopted  father. 
«  had  a  son  himself,  who  is  the  Quintus  Maximus  mentioned  in  the 
ICL  The  other  son  of  Paullus  .^milius  was  adopted  by  Publius 
toneliuB  Sdpio,  son  of  Africanus  Major,  and  was  himself  named 
ubiiiu  Cornelius  Scipio  .^milianus.  This  is  the  younger  Africanus, 
16  destroyer  of  Carthage,  and  is  the  one  also  mentioned  in  the  text. 
inlhu  .^milius  had,  by  another  wife,  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
IB  married  to  Quintus  ^lius  Tubero,  father  of  the  Tubero  of  whom 
iflBKo  here  speaks. 

"  Ut  triclinium  tterneret.  "  To  make  the  requisite  preparations." 
^e  haye  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  paraphrase  here,  in  order  to 
nrey  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  Cicero.  Triclinium,  in  its  primi- 
fe  acceptation,  denotes  a  couch  for  reclining  on  at  supper,  large 
loqg^to  hold  three  persons  {rpfiQ  and  trXivT?).  Thus  we  have  in  Varro, 
1 A  8,  13  :  "  Ihi  erat  locus  excelsuSf  tibi  triclinio  posito  ccena^amus." 
''  ii  then  taken  to  denote  the  place  of  entertainment  itself,  from  the 
xoixnstance  of  three  couches  (rptic  Kkivat),  each  holding  three  guests, 
ring  used  at  private  feasts.  For  Varro  says,  that  the  number  of  the 
BMta  ought  not  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses,  nor  be  less  than  that  of 
18  Gfaces.  (Aul.  Gkll.  13,  11.)  The  phrase  triclinium  sternere  has 
1  like  manner  two  meanings.  The  first  is  to  spread  a  couch,  that  is, 
>  oorer  it  with  what  was  termed  the  stragula  vestis,  a  species  of 
innBrmg  put  upon  it,  previous  to  a  banquet,  plain  and  neat  for 
tdmary  entertainments,  but  sumptuous  and  highly  ornamental  when 
^  feast  was  to  be  a  splendid  one.  Compare  Cic.  in  Verr.  5,  25 , 
(hmAprormu  e  palaestra  rediisaetj  et  in  tridinio,  quod  in  foro  atraverat, 
nbuitaei."  The  second  meaning  of  triclinium  sternere  is  to  arrange 
^  couches  in  a  banqueting  room,  that  is,  to  prepare  the  place  for  an 
itertalnment.  Thus  we  have  in  Varro,  L.  Z.  c.  4  :  "  Qui  triclinium 
'^drarunt,  si  quern  lectum  de  tribus  unum  imparcm  posueranty*  &c. 
ow,  from  all  that  has  been  here  premised,  we  may  ascertain  very 
Btrly,  in  connexion  with  the  context,  the  meaning  of  Cicero  on  the 
'Bsent  occasion.  The  feast  was  to  be  a  public  one,  and  Tubero  was 
(^nasted  to  prepare  accommodations  for  the  guests,  that  is,  not  only 
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Atque  ille  homo  eruditissimiis,  ac  Stoicus,  ^  stravit  pell 
hsedinis  lectulos  Punicanos,  et  exposuit  vasa-  Samia ; 
vero  esset  Diogenes  Cynicus  mortuus,  et  non  divini  ho 
African!  mors  honestaretur ;  quem  cum  supremo  ejr 
Maximus  laudaret,  gratias  egit  diis  immortalibus,  quo 
vir  in  hac  re  publica  potissimum  natus  esset ;  necesse 
fuisse,  ibi  esse  terrarum  imperium,  ubi  ille  esset.  Hu; 
morte  celebranda  graviter  tulit  populus  Bomanus  *  han 
versam  sapientiam  Tuberonis.  (76.)  Itaque  '  homo  inl 
rimus,  civis  optimus,  cum  esset  L.  Paulli  nepos,  P.  Afr 
ut  dixi,  sororis  filius,  *  hia  haedinis  pelliculis  praetura  dej 

to  see  that  the  place  itself  was  got  ready  in  a  proper  manner,  bu 
the  tables  were  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  couches,  an 
these  couches,  as  well  as  the  other  articles  connected  with  ihe  bai 
were  of  such  a  kind  as  might  best  comport  with  the  occasion. 

^  StravU  peUiculis^  &c.  "Spread  low  Carthaginian  couches 
little  goat-skins,  and  set  out  vessels  of  Samian  earthenware.** 
Carthaginian  couches  were  low,  small,  and  made  of  wood.  The  ^ 
also  were  cheap  and  mean.  The  little  goat-skins  were  purpose! 
stituted  for  the  more  usual  and  expensive  couch-coverings,  i 
alludes  to  this  same  circimistance,  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  I 
speaks  of  the  couches  as  being  of  wood,  on  this  occasion,  an 
vessels  of  earthenware,  and  where  his  language  also  confirms  the 
we  have  taken,  in  the  previous  note,  of  the  meaning  of  ut  irid 
gttrneret.  Thus  {Ep.  95,  p.  607,  ed.  TApali)  he  has  the  folio 
"  Tuberonis  ligneos  lectulos,  cum  in  puhliciim  sternerentur,  hccdi 
pro  Htrafj lilts  peUes,  ct  ante  ipsius  Jovis  cellam  prcsposita  conviri 
fictilia  :  quid  aliad  est,  paupertatcm  in  Capitolio  consecrare  ?  Co 
IsiDORUS  {Orig.  20,  11,  3)  :  "  Punlcani  lecti  parvi  et  humiles,  p^ 
a  Carthaylne  advecti,  et  inde  nominati."  And  in  relation  to  the  S 
vases,  consult  Plautus,  Captiv.  2,  2,  40 ;  and  Taubmann,  ad  he. 

^  Ifanc  perversam  sapientiam  Tvheronis.  "  This  ill-judged  w 
of  Tubero."  Perversas,  in  its  literal  acceptation  here,  approxi 
very  closely  to  our  plain  English  epithets,  "  wrong-headed,"  " 
grained." 

^  Homo  integerrlmu^.  "  This  most  upright  man."  Referri 
Tubero. — Cum  esset.  "  Although  he  was."  As  regards  the  relatic 
between  Tubero  and  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the  text,  o 
note  10,  page  473. 

*  His  hwdlnis  peUkulia,  &c.  "  Lost  the  prcet(»r8hip  through 
same  little  goat-skins.  ^Jore  literally,  "  was  dislodged  from  his 
cation  for  the  prajtorship  by  these  same  little  goat-skins."  The  ] 
wore  so  offended  at  what  they  considered  his  parsimony,  in  the  c 
the  funeral  honours  rendered  to  Scipio,  that  they  would  not  vot 
into  the  proetorship.  His  Stoical  frugality,  therefore,  like  • 
strictness  and  simplicity  on  the  present  occasion,  was  complete! 
of  place. 

*  Non  amat  pro/xwoa  epulas,  &c.     **  They  are  not  fond  of  prof 
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.  Odit  populus  Eomanus  privatam  luiuriam,  publicam 
gnificentiam  diligit :  ^  non  amat  profusns  cpulas,  sordes  et 
lumanitatem  multo  minus:  *  diatinguit  rationem  officiorum 
temporum,  vicissitudincm  laboris  ac  voluptatis.  Nam, 
xl  ais,  nulla  re  allici  hominum  meiites  oportere  ad  magis- 
tum  mandandum,  uisi  dignitate ;  ^  hoc  tu  ipse,  in  quo 
oma  est  dignitas,  non  servas.  Cur'enim  quemquam,  ut 
deat  tibi,  ut  te  adjuvet,  rogas  P  Eogas  tu  me,  ut  mihi 
iOB,  ut  committam  ego  me  tibi.  Quid  tandem  p  istuc  mo 
;ari  oportet  abs  te,  an  te  potius  a  me,  ufc  pro  mea  salute 
orem  periculumque  suscipias?  (77.)  QuidP  quod  habes  **no- 


epasts ;  but  much  less  of  sordidness  and  meanness."  The  term 
Vkwumitaa  is  well  explained  by  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  :  **  Inhu- 
litas  est  ejus,  qui  facit  abkorrentia  a  vitw  humancE  cvUu  et  elegant ia." 
Ditlinguit  rcUionem,  &o.  "  They  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
relative  bearing  of  duties  and  of  occasions/'  i.  e.  they  know  very 
1  when  a  duty  is  urgent  and  imperative  in  its  character,  and  admits 
QO  alternative  but  prompt  performance,  and  when  it  is  of  a  less 
ding  character,  and  may  be  passed  by  without  any  impropriety. 
again,  they  know  well  what  occasions  are  to  be  strictly  attended  to, 
L  what  to  DO  regarded  with  loss  care. 

Hoc  tu  ipaCf  &c.  ''You  yourself,  in  whom  there  is  the  highest 
rit^  do  not  adhere  to  this." — Cur  enim  quemquamj  &c.  The  idea 
anded  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  as  follows : — K  merit 
D6  ought  to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  in  conferring  public 
lOurs,  why  do  you,  who  have  so  much  merit  of  your  own,  go  about 
I  Bolicit  votes,  and  not  leave  the  result  to  be  determined  by  merit 
06  ?  Perhaps  you  will  say  in  reply,  that  you  do  not  ask  any  favour 
me,  when  soliciting  my  vote,  but,  on  the  contrary,  merely  intend 
oetiung  for  my  own  good ;  to  have  me  place  myself,  namely,  under 
xr  guardianship  and  care,  in  order  that  you  may  the  better  provide 
my  welfare.  Do  you  not  think,  however,  Cato,  that  this  request 
old  come  with  more  force  from  me  to  you  ?  Is  it  not  rather  my 
BncBS  to  ask  you  to  expose  yourself  to  dangers  and  fatigues  for  my 
»T 

'  Nomenctatorem.  *'  A  nomenclator."  A  slave  who  accompanied 
idldates  for  o£&ce,  and  whispered  in  their  ears  the  names  of  the 
ferent  individuals  whom  tbey  met,  in  order  that  the  candidate 
ght  lalute  them  by  name,  and  conciliate  their  favour  by  this  species 
eompliment,  which  had  alwaps  great  weight  with  the  Romans. 
Oiparo  note  2,  page  438.  Plutarch  sayn,  tliat  a  law  having  been 
Med,  ordaining  that  no  man  who  solicited  any  office  should  take  a 
xiflDolator  wii£  him,  Cato  was  the  only  one  that  obeyed  it ;  and  that 
order  not  to  need  such  an  assistant,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
IMB  of  all  the  citizens.  ( VU.  Cat.  Min.)  Cicero's  language,  how- 
ir,  is  directly  the  other  way,  and  very  probably  he  is  the  more 
reot  of  the  two. 
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menclatorem  ?  in  eo  quidem  ^  fallis  et  decipis.  *  Nam,  n 
nomino  appellari  abs  te  cives  tuos  honestum  est,  turpe  est 
eoB  notiores  esse  servo  tuo  quam  tibi.  '  Sin  etiam  si  noris, 
tamen  per  monitorem  appellandi  sunt,  *  cur  ante  petis,  quam 
insusurravit  ?  aut  quid,  cum  admoneris,  tamen,  quasi  tate 
noris,  ita  salutas  ?  quid,  posteaquam  es  designatus,  mnlto 
salutas  negligentius  r  ^  Ksoc  omnia  ad  rationem  civitatis  ai 
dirigas,  recta  sunt :  sin  perpendere  ad  disciplined  pneoepii 
vclis,  repcriantur  pravissima.  Quare  nee  plebi  Komane 
eripiendi  'fructus  isti  sunt  ludorum,  gladiatorum,  conn- 
viorum,  quaB  omnia  majores  nostri  comparaverunt :  ^see 
candidatis  ista  benignitas  adimenda  est,  qum  liberalitatem .. 
magis  significat,  quam  largitionem.  / 

XXXVII.  (78.)  ®  At  enim  te  ad  accusandum  res  publici 
adduxit.  9  Credo,  Cato,  te  isto  animo  atque  ea  opinitRie 
venisse.     Sed  tu  imprudentia  laberis.    Ego  quod  facio,  judi- 

^  FaUis  et  decipis.  **  Tou  mislead  and  deceive."  The  difltinotion  b^ 
tween  fallere  and  decipere  appears  to  be  as  follows :  faUereiiapimf  tint 
we  are  misled  by  something  negative  or  indirect  in  another's  words  or 
actions :  decipere  always  denotes,  that  the  person  deceived  is  impoMd 
upon  by  something  positive  and  express  in  the  person  decei?iiig' 
(Crombie,  Oymnasiumf  voL  ii.  p.  424.) 

*  Nam,  si  nomine,  &c.  Cicero's  argument  may  be  briefly  stated  tt 
follows :  if  you  employ  a  nomenclator,  Cato,  you  impose  upon  and  m* 
lead  your  fellow  citizeuR,  whether  you  yourself  actually  know  their 
names,  or  not.  If  you  do  not  know  their  names,  but  obtain  them  from 
the  nomenclator,  you  of  course  deceive  others,  by  saluting  them  aftff 
you  have  learned  their  names,  as  if  you  had  been  long  acquainted  with 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  actually  know  their  names,  and  only 
take  a  noiiienclatf)r  with  you  because  it  is  customary  so  to  do,  here 
again  you  are  guilty  of  decej)tion,  for  you  do  not  merely  let  him  whispef 
the  name  of  the  party  into  your  ear  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  you  actually 
ask  him  first  ai)out  the  name,  as  if  you  were  quite  iguorant  of  it  } 
although  you  know  very  well  all  the  time  what  the  person  s  appelW  ; 
tion  is.  ! 

'  Sin,  etiani  si  noris.     The  common  text  has,  Sin  etiam  noris.    ^^     I 
have  adopted  tlie  conjectural  emendation  of  Lambinus. — Tam^.n  ftr 
monitorem  appellandi  sunt.     Namely,  as  a  matter  of  mere  form  and 
custom,   the   candidate   asking  and  the  slave  whispering  the  uaine. 
although  the  former  knows  very  well  already  what  it  is. 

*  Cur  ante  petis,  quam  immmrravit  ?  "  Why  do  you  actually  ask  the 
person's  naiiio  before  he  has  whispered  it  into  your  ears  ? " 

*  Ifoic  omnia,  &c.     "  If  you  measure  all  these  things  by  the  usages  of 
the  state,  they  are  corrcjct  enough  :  but  if  you  wish  to  weigh  them  care- 
fully by  the  i)recept.s  of  your  own  philosophy,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
yery  wicked  in  their  nature."   More  freely,  "  if  you  refer  all  theiw  thing* 
to  the  usages  of  the  state "  &<o 
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I  amicitisB  dignitatisaue  L.  Murenss  gratia  facio,  turn 
18,  otii,   concordisB,  libertatis,  salutis,  vitsd  denique 

nostrdm  causa  facere  "  clamo  atque  tester.  Audite, 
^onsidein,  judices,  nihil  dicam  arrogantius,  tantum 
iotos  dies  atque  noctes  de  re  publica  cogitantem. 
que  60  L.  Catilina  rem  publicam  despexit  atque 
)sit,  ut  ea  copia,  quam  secum  eduxit,  se  hanc  ciyi- 
)pre88urum  arbitruretur.  ^^Latius  patet  illius  sceleris 
>,  quam  qidsquam  putat ;  ad  plures  pertinet.  Intus, 
nquam,  est  ^'  equus  Trojanus :  a  quo  nunquam,  me 

dormientes  opprimemini.  (79.)  Quseris  a  me,  quid 
iHnam  metuam.  Nihil ;  et  curavi,  ne  quis  metueret : 
pias  illius,  quas  hie  video,  dico  esse  metuendas  :  nee 
lendus  est  nunc  exercitus  L.  CatilinsB,  quam  isti,  qui 
ercitum  deseruisse  dicuntur.  Non  enim  deseruerunt. 
Ho  in  speculis  atque  insidiis  relicti,  ^*  in  capite  atque 


lus  isti  ludorum,  &c.   "  That  gratification  which  is  derived  from 

ows,"  &c. — ComparaverwU,    "  Prepared  for  them,"  L  e.  insti- 

their  gratification. 

ccmdidiiHSf  &c.     **  Nor  are  candidates  to  be  deprived  of  that 

»f  friendly  feelings  which  is  a  proof  rather  of  their  generosity 

wish  to  corrupt."  More  literally,  "  which  indicates  generosity 

Q  bribery." 

lim  te,  &c.    The  particles  at  enim  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  ellip- 

iut  all  else  you  will  say  is  of  comparatively  trifiJing  importance, 

iterests  of  the  republic  lead  you  in  fact  to  undertake  this  accu- 

,  e.  a  regard  for  the  public  welfare  led  you,  &c 

9,  Cato,  &c.     **  I  easily  believe,  Cato,  that  you  came  here  with 

ings  and  with  that  intention.    But  you  make  a  slip  through 

eflection,"  i.  e.  you  go  wrong,  you  defeat  your  own  purpose. 

10  (Uqwe  testor.   "  Loudly  proclaim,  and  call  you  all  to  witness." 

,  audite  conavlem.    "  Hear,  hear  your  consul." — Usque  eo,   "  To 

gree."    So  far. 

18  paietf  &c.   Cicero  now  argues  on  the  importance  of  having  a 

'  energy  and  military  experience  in  the  consulship  during  the 

'ear. 

18  Troja/nu8,    A  highly  figurative  allusion  to  the  seeds  of  the 

y  that  were  still  lurking  at  Rome. 

28  miiva.     **  Those  troops  of  his."    His  secret  partisans,  with 

>vements  Cicero  was  in  a  great  degree  acquainted.     It  will  be 

mind,  that  Lentulus  and  the  other  accomplices  had  not  yet 

xsted  and  punished. 

'■apUe  atque   in  cervicibu8   nostris.      Equivalent    here  to  in 

ue  in  cervices  nostras^  with  the  idea  of  continuance,  or  last- 

i,  annexed.    Similar  examples  occur  in  many  of  the  ancieQt 
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in  cervicibus  nostris  restiterunt.  Hi  et  ^integrum  consulein, 
et  bonum  imperatorem,  ^  et  natura,  et  fortuna  cum  rei  pub- 
lic?© salute  conjunctum,  dejici  de  urbis  prsBsidio,  et  de 
custodia  civitatis  ^vestris  sententiis  deturbari  volunt. 
Quorum  ego  ferrum  et  audaciam  rejeci  *  in  campo,  debili- 
tavi  in  foro,  compressi  etiam  domi  meae  saepe,  judices,  his 
V08  si  alterum  consulem  tradideritis,  plus  multo  enmt 
vestris  sententiis,  quam  suis  gladiis  consecuti.  Magni 
interest,  judices,  id  quod  ego  multis  repugnantibus  egi 
atque  peifeci,  esse  ^kalendis  Januariis  in  re  publica  duo 
consules.  (80.)  Nolite  arbitrari,  mediocribus  consiliis,  aut 
usitatis  viis,  ^  aut  *  *.  Non  lex  improba,  non  pemicioaa 
largitio,  non  auditum  aliquando  aliquod  malum  7  rei  publico 
quaeritur.  Inita  sunt  in  hac  civitate  cbnsilia,  judices,  urbia 
delendse,  civium  trucidandorum,  nominis  Bomani  exstin- 
guendi.  Atque  haec  cives,  cives,  inquam,  (si  eos  hoc  nomine 
appeliari  fas  est,)  de  patria  sua  et  cogitant  et  cogitaverunt ; 
horum  ego   quotidie   consiliis  occurro,  audaciam  debilito, 


^  Integrum  constdem.    "  An  upright  consul,"  i  e.  an  honest  patriotic 
consul,  and  not  one  contaminated  by  any  union  of  principle  or  action 
with  Catiline.     Compare  Manutius  :    "  Integrum  consulem,  h.  e.  malit    ] 
consiliis  non  infectum." 

-  Et  natura,  et  fortuna.  **  In  both  principles  and  fortune,**  L  e.  a  man 
of  correct  principles  and  ample  means.  Such  a  person  would,  of  coukp, 
be  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  would  have  no  wish  for  any  revolution  or  change,  becauw 
not  a  man  of  needy  fortune. 

*  Vcfitris  sententiis.  "  By  your  sentence,"  i  e.  by  your  opinions  as 
judges  in  the  present  case.  ForMurena  is  such  a  man  as  has  just  been 
described  by  me,  and  the  partisans  of  Catiline  would  rejoice  in  biring 
him  driven  from  the  consulship,  by  your  sentence  of  condemnation- 

**  In  camjpo.  Compare  chapter  26  of  the  present  speech,  and  Or.  in 
Cat.  1,  5. — I)omi  mcce.  Alhiding  to  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him  at 
his  own  house.     Or.  in  Cat.  1,  4. 

■'  Kalendis  Januariis.     Compare  note  13,  page  389. 

^  Aut.     A  chasm  occurs  here  in  the  MSS.     Schiitz  proposes  to  fill  it      j 
up,  and  re-model  the  whole  sentence  as  follows :    "  NoUie  arbitrari. 
Catilinam  ejtisqtie  socios  mediocribus  consUiis,  aiU  usitcUis  tits,  in  rem 
publicam  ffrassari." 

^  Rei  publica  quoeritur.  "  Is  sought  for  against  the  repubhc,"  i.  e. 
the  republic  is  not  sought  to  be  injured  by  ordinary  means,  such  as  "» 
hurtful  law,"  or  "  the  pernicious  influence  of  bribery,"  &c. 

*  In  exitu.  "  Near  its  close."  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  the  new  consuls  would  be  installed  on  the 
first  of  January  coming. 

*  VicaHvm  mea3  dilif/euticB.  ""^Vio  \%to  succeed  me  in  my  vigilance.' 
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'kti  resiBto.  Sed  vos  moneo,  judiccs :  ^  i]i  oxitu  est  jam 
QB  oonBulatus :  nolite  mihi  subtrahere  ^  vicar ium  meuo 
genti® :  nolite  adimere  eum,  cui  rem  publicam  cupio  tra- 
e  incolumem,  ab  his  tantis  periculis  defendendam. 
CXXVni.  (81.)  Atqub  ad  haec  mala,  judices,  quid  ac- 
it  aliud,  non  videtis  ?  Te,  te  appello,  Cato :  nonne  pro- 
is  ^  tempestatem  anni  tui  ?  jam  enim  hestema  concione 
nuit  vox  pemiciosa ' "  desigiiati  tribuni,  collega)  tui : 
3ra  quem  multum  "  tua  mens,  multum  omnes  boni  pro- 
runt,  qui  te  ad  tribunatus  petitiouem  vocaverunt. 
oia,  qu8B  per  hoc  trieunium  agitata  sunt,  jam  ab  eo 
pore,  quo  "  a  L.  Catilina  et  Cn.  Pisone  initum  consilium 
»tu8  interiiciendi  scitis  esse,  in  hos  dies,  in  hos  menses, 
IOC  tempus  erumpunt.  (82.)  Qui  locus  est,  judices, 
I  tempus,  qui  dies,  quae  nox,  cum  ogo  non  ex  istorum 
iiis  oc  mucronibus,  non  solum  meo,  sed  multo  etiam 
18  divino  consilio  eripiar  atque  evolem  ?  Neque  isti  me 
30  nomine  interfici,    sed  vigilantem  consulem  de   rei 


Tempestatem  aiinl  tui.     "  Tlie  Htorrna  tliat  impend  over  your  own 

•  i.  e.  over  your  magistracy  a«  tri''>v.ue. 

DmigncUi  tribuni.    The  allusion  here  is,  most  probably,  to  Q.  Me- 

•  Kepos,  the  same  who  aften\'ard  prevented  Cicero  from  making 
enstomary  address  to  the  pcoy)le,  at  the  close  of  his  consulship, 
iflti  thinks,  that  designiiti  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  text,  bi^ 
e,  according  to  him,  the  new  tribunes  had  already  entered  on  office 
a  thifl  speech  was  delivered.  He  observes,  that  had  they  not 
red  already  on  office,  they  could  not  have  held  an  assembly  the  day 
ioDB.  But  the  text  only  speaks  of  an  assembly  that  had  been  held, 
out  Bpecifying  by  whom.  The  expression  vox  pcniicioaa,  more- 
V  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  speech  on  the  part  of  the  new  magis- 
) :  ib  may  denote  a  mere  remark  made  by  him,  on  being  presented 
Je  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the  current  year.  The  chief  argument, 
irer,  against  Emesti's  emendation,  is  in  the  dates.  The  new  tribunes 
Hot  enter  upon  office  until  the  fourth  day  before  the  Ides  of  Decem- 
and  every  thing  connected  with  this  speech  plainly  shows,  that  it 
delivered  before  the  Nones  of  the  same  month,  for  on  that  day  the 
pirators  arrested  by  Cicero  were  condemned. 

Tua  mens.     "Your  own  foresight." — Qui  te  ad  trtbwiatuSf  &c. 

10  requested  you  to  stand  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,"  i.  e.  in 

r  that  you  might  thwart  the  nefarious  schemes  of  Metellus  and 

n. 

A  JL  OatUina  et  Cn.  Pisoncj  &c.     At  the  close  of  the  consulphip  of 

lepidns  and  Volcatius  Tullus.    Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  6  :  "Potestne 

•  vita  lux,"  &c. 

Meo  nomine.    "  On  my  own  account."    Equivalent  to  proptci'  me 
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publicsd  prsBsidio  demovere  volunt :  nee  minus  vellent,  Cato^ 
te  quoque  allqua  ratione,  si  possent,  tollere :  id  quod,  mDii 
credc,  ^et  agunt,  et  moliuntur.  Yident,  quantiuof  m 
te  sit  animi,  quantum  ingenii,  quantum  auctoritatis,  quan- 
tum rei  publicsB  pr83si(£i :  sed  eum  '  consulari  auctori' 
tate  et  auxilio  spoliatam  vim  tribuniciam  viderint,  toiiL 
se  facilius  inermem  et  debilitatum  te  oppressuros  arU- 
trantur.  Nam  ^  ne  sufficiatur  eonsul,  non  timent.  *  Yident 
te  in  tuorum  potestate  collegarum  fore :  sperant  ^nU 
Silanum,  clarum  virum,  sine  collega,  te  sine  consule,  lei 
publicam  sine  prsBsidio  objiei  posse.  (83.)  His  tantis  in 
rebus  tantis^ue  in  periculis,  est  tuum,  M.  Cato,  qoinoi 
mihi,  non  tibi,  sed  patrisB  natus  es,  videre  quid  agatm^ 
retinere  adjutorem,  defensorem,  soeium  in  re  publica,  o(»us- ; 
lem  ^non  cupidum,  consulem  (quod  maxime  tempus  luMj 
podtulat)  fortuna  eonstitutum  ad  amplexandum  otiiim: 
scientia,  ad  bellum  gerendum :  7  animo  et  usu,  ad  quod  ?elii| 
negotium. 
XXXIX.   QuAMQUAM    ^bujusce  rei  potestas  omms  ii* 


ipsum.  Compare  chapter  36,  "  Africani  patrui  sui  nomine.**  Cicero 
means,  that  they  did  not  seek  his  destruction  bo  much  out  of  penonii 
hatred,  as  in  order  to  remove  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  public  welfare 

^  £t  agunt  J  et  moliuntur.  "  They  are  both  attempting,  aye,  u^ 
striving  earnestly  to  eflPect." — Quantum  animij  quantum  ingenii.  "  How 
much  courage,  liow  much  talent." 

^  Consulari  atictoritate  et  auxilio  spoliatam.  By  the  condemnaticm  of 
Murena. 

^  Ne  sufficiatur  consul.  **  Lest  a  new  consul  be  Bubstituted,"  L  e.  in 
place  of  Murena,  if  condemned.  Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  ii/- 
Jicere,  the  explanation  of  Ernesti  :  "  Sufficere,  in  locu/m,  alterius  cream' 
de  magistratibusy  imprimis  consvlibus,  qui  in  locum  mortui  consuliif  tMt 
de  ambltu  damnati,  &c.,  creantv/r." 

*  Vident  te  in  tuorum,  &c.  "We  have  inserted  te  after  vident  on  the 
conjecture  of  Matthias,  who  thinks  that  it  has  been  accidentally  omitted 
by  the  copyists. 

*  Sibi  objiei  posse.  "  May  be  exposed  to  them,"  L  e.  to  their  attacki. 
— Sl/anum.  Plutarch  says,  that  after  Cato  had  declared  his  intention 
of  i)ro8ecuting  every  one  who  should  have  recourse  to  bribery,  he  took 
very  good  care,  that  Silanus,  who  had  married  his  sister  Servllia,  BhoaU 
bo  excepted.  ( Vit.  Cat.  Afln.  c.  21.)  This  would  seem  to  imply  tW 
Silanus,  in  common  with  Murena,  lay  open  to  the  charge  of  bribery,  fof 
which  we  find  elsewhere  no  authority  whatever. 

*  Non  cupidurn.  "  Not  ambitious."  Manutius  understands  reru» 
novarum,  "not  desirous  of  a  change." — Fortuna  eonstitutum,  &c.  Alio* 
ding  to  his  private  "weaAtK 
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ibis  flita  est,  judices :  totam  rem  publicam  vos  in  hac  causa 
oeiia,  Toa  gubematis.  Si  L.  Catilina  cum  suo  consilio 
3&riorum  hominum,  quos  secum  eduidt,  hac  de  re  posset 
idicare,  condemnaret  L.  Murenam :  si  interficere  posset^ 
xideret.  ^  Petunt  enim  rationcs  iUius,  ut  orbetur  auxilio 
s  publica :  ut  minuatur  contra  suum  furorem  imperatorum 
)pia:  ut  major  facultas  tribunis  plebis  detur,  ^^dcpulso 
irerBario,  seditionis  ac  discordio)  concitanda).  "Idemne 
;itur  delecti  amplissimis  ex  ordinibus  honestissimi  atque 
ipientissimi  yiri  judicabunt,  quod  ille  importunissimus 
ladiator,  hostis  rei  publicse,  judicaret  ?  (84.)  Mihi  credite, 
(dices,  in  bac  causa  non  solum  de  L.  Murenss,  veinim 
dam  de  vestra  salute  senteutiam  feretis.  In  discrimen 
cfcremum  vonimus  :  nihil  est,  jam,  unde  nos  reficiamus,  aut 
lii  lapsi  resistamus.  Non  solum  minuenda  non  sunt  auxilia, 
UB  nabemus,  sed  etiam  nova,  si  iieri  possit,  comparanda. 
[ostis  est  enim  non  ^'apud  Anienem,  quod  bello  Funico 
ravissimum  visum  est,  sea  in  urbe,  in  foro :  (dii  immortales ! 
ne  gemitu  hoc  dici  non  potest :)  ^^  non  nemo  etiam  in  illo 


'  Ammo  et  uau,  &c.  *'  Of  spirit  and  experience  for  executing  what- 
rer  you  may  wish."* 

*  HujuKe  rei  potestas,  &c.  "  The  means  of  accomplishing  this  result 
n  placed  wholly  in  your  hands.  Tou  hold,  in  the  present  case,  the 
hicie  republic  imder  your  care.  You  are  its  pilots/'  i.  e.  the  helm  is 
1  your  hands,  and  it  is  for  you  to  guide  us  safely  through  the  storm. 
■  PeiurU  rationes  iUius.  "  His  plans  demand." — AuxUio,  "  Of  her 
Qofted  aid." — Ut  minucUur,  &c.  "That  the  number  of  her  leaders, 
ipable  of  resisting  his  fury,  be  diminished." 

^JkpuUo  adveraario.  Alluding  to  Mm'ena,  and  to  the  stand  he 
Ponld  take  against  the  conspirators,  in  support  of  the  government  and 
m.  Hence  he  is  called  the  opponent  of  the  turbulent  tribunes,  and 
flKse  his  condemnation  (depulso  adveraario)  would  leave  them  more 
( Eberty  to  excite  commotions  in  the  state. 

^^  Idemne  igitur  delectif  kc.  "Will  men  distinguished  for  integrity 
Bd  wisdom,  men  selected  from  the  first  orders  of  the  state,  come 
iun  to  the  same  decision  with  that  most  audacious  gladiator,  that 
^  to  the  republic  ?"  The  address  is  to  the  judices,  the  gladiator  is 
ttfline. 

'*  Apud  AfUenem.  "  At  the  Anio."  Here,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
tnnlbal  pitched  his  camp,  at  three  miles'  distance  from  Kome.  Cum- 
in LlVT,  (26,  10) :  '^  Inter  Iubc,  Hannibal  ad  Anienem  fiwoiwm,  tria 
iOia  pauuam  ab  urbe,  cattra  adniovit." 

^  Non  nemo,  &c.     "  There  are  some,  there  are  some  foes  even  in  that 

iDotnary  of  the  republic,  I  say,  in  the  very  senate  itself."     Non  nemo 

hen  equivalent  to  aliquiSf  but  our  idiom  requires  the  plural.     It  is 

Y 
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sacrario  rei  publicaB,  in  ipsa  inquam,  curia  non  nem 
est.  Dii  *  faxint,  ut  *  meuB  collega,  vir  fortissiii 
CatilinsB  nefariuin  latrocinium  armatus  opprimat! 
gat  us,  vobifi  bonisque  omnibus  adjutoribus,  hoc,  qi 
ceptum  res  publica  periculum  parturit,  consilio  disc 
comprimam !  (85.)  Sed  quid  tandem  fiet,  si  ^  haec  e 
manibus  nostris,  in  eum  annum,  qui  consequitur,  i 
rint  ?  Unus  erit  consul,  et  is  non  in  administrani 
sed  in  sufficiendo  collega  occupatus.  Hunc  jam  qu 
dituri  sint,  *  *  ilia  pestis  immanis,  *  importuna,  pre 
qua  poterit:  et  jam  populo  Romano  minatur:  i 
suburbanos  repente  advolabit :  ^  versabitur  in  castr 
in  curia  timer,  in  foro  conjuratio,  in  campo  exer< 
agris  vastitas  :  omni  autem  in  sede  ac  loco  ferrum  fl 
que  metuemus.  Quae  jamdiu  comparantur,  eadem 
nia,  7  si  ornatll  suis  prsBsidiis  erit  res  publica,  facile  ( 
tratuum  consiliis  et  privatorum  diligentia  comprime 
XL.  (86.)  Qu^  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  primum  rei 


well  known  that  several  of  the  senators  were  implicated  ir 
spiracy.     Consult  Sallust,  B.  C.  c.  17. 

^  Faxint.     The  old  form  for  fecerlnt.     The  earlier  mode 
gating  this  verb   was  facto,  facsi    (faxi),  factum,  facere. 
Stuuve,  iiber  die  Lat.  Bed.  und  Conj.  p,  171,  seqq.     This 
farint,  was  retained,  in  common  with  faxit  and  other  sim 
principally  in  solemn  adjurations,  &c. 

•^  Mens  colleffa.  Antonius.  —  Ego  togatus.  Compare  not 
To. — Hoc,  quod  conceptum,  &c.  "  Will  dispel  and  crush  tb 
which,  conceived  in  its  bosom,  the  republic  is  now  on  the 
bringing  forth." 

^  Hcec,  These  same  dangers. — Unus  erit  consvl,  &c.  If  Ji 
condemned,  Silanus  will  be  the  only  cons\il  in  office ;  and 
will  be  occupied,  not  by  the  affairs  and  dangers  of  the  sta* 
the  election  of  a  colleague  ;  for  the  seditious  tribunes  will  oj 
in  all  his  movements,  and  in  this  way  much  valuable  time  w 
to  the  republic. 

*  Impetituri  sint.  There  is  here  another  cliasm  in  the  MSi 
smaller  than  the  one  previously  mentioned.  Some  editt 
ridctis,  others  jjarati  sunt,  on  conjecture. 

*  Importuna.  The  common  text  has  Catilince  after  iniporti 
inany  editors  regard  it  as  a  mere  gloss,  and  we  have  therefor 
it  out. 

'^  Versabitur  in  castris  furor.  "  Wild  fury  will  reign  in  voi 
■  -In  campo  exercifus.  "  An  armed  force  in  the  Campus  :yrarti 
allusion  13  to  the  partisans  of  Catiline,  who  will  come  arii] 
comitia,  when  Silanus  shall  convene  the  people  to  vote  f( 
consul  in  the  place  o£  ^Uwena. 
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qua  nulla  res  cuiquam  ^  potior  debet  esse,  vos,  pro 
umxna  et  vobis  cognita  in  rem  publicani  diligentia, 
>,  pro  auctoritate  consulari  hortor,  pro  magnitudine 
U,  obtestor,  ut  otio,  ut  paci,  ut  saluti,  ut  vitiod  Yestrs 
eromm  ciyium  consulatis :  deinde  ego  fidem  vestrani, 
isoris  et  amici  officio,  adductus,  oro  atque  obsecro, 
s,  ut  ne  hominis  miseri,  et  cum  ^°  corporis  morbo,  turn 
dolore  confecti,  L.  MurenaB,  recentem  gratulationem 
ftmentatione  obruatis.  Modo  maximo  beneficio  populi 
li  omatus,  fortunatus  videbatur,  quod  prim  us  in  fami- 
sterem,  primus  in  "  mmiicipium  antiquissimum  consu- 
attuJisset ;  nunc  idem  "  squalore  sordidua,  confectus 
,  lacrjmis  ac  moerore  perditus,  vester  est  supplex, 
§,  vestram  fidem  obtestatur,  misericordiam  implorat, 
n  potestatem  ac  vestras  opes  "  iutuetur.  (87.)  Nolite, 
K>8  immortales !  judices,  ^*  hac  eum  re,  qua  se  hones- 
.  fore  putavit,  etiam  ceteris  ante  partis  bonestatibus 
omni  dignitate  fortunaque  privare.     "  Atque  ita  vos 


jTfuUu  9%na  prceaidiiSf  &c.     **  If  the  republic  shaU  be  furnished 

her  means  of  protection." 

lor.    "  Dearer,"  L  e.  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  sway." — Pro 

*i  auctoritcUCf  &c.     "  I  exhort  you  in  consideration  of  my  con- 

ithority,"  L  e.  by  my  consular  office. 

^entorii.     The  common  text  has  vd  defensorUf  but  we  have 

.  vdy  with  Emesti  and  Schiitz.   Beck  encloses  it  within  brackets. 

u  doubts  whether  it  be  correct  Latinity  to  say  oro  atque 

fidenif  and  Grscvius  inclines  the  same  way.     But  we  have  in 

8  (Am^  1,  1,  217),  **  obsecro  titam  fidem.'*    Compare  Ebnesti, 

pom  morho.     Murena  was  then  labouring  under  severe  indis- 
. — JUcentem  ffratulcUionem.     "His  recent  felicitations."      A 
tving  had  been  decreed,  in  the  name  of  Murena,  for  his  suc- 
junst  Mithridates. 
wicipium  antiquUsimum.     Lanuvium,  of  which  Murena  was  a 

Consult  Qeographical  Index. 
ahre  tordidus.     *'0f  squalid  appearance  and  in  neglected 

It  was  customary  at  Kome  for  those  accused  of  capital  or 
BTences,  to  appear  in  public  arrayed  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
calculated  to  excite  compassion.  —  Lacrymia  ac  moerore  perdUiM, 
with  tears  and  sorrow." 
\tetyr.  "  He  looks  with  an  earnest  eye  to." 
ire,  "On  that  very  account,"  L  e.  the  consulship  to  which  he 
Q  elected.  Orellius  suggests  ac  eum  cum  re,  Schiitz  proposes 
na  cum  hac  eum  re,  or  else  cum  hac  eum  re.  No  change,  how- 
requisite. 

ue  ita,  &C.     "  For  thus  does  Murena,"  &o.  L  e.  in  terms  such 

Y    2 


&tnwM 
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L.  Hiireiia,  jodicea,  orat  atque  obBecrat,  si  ii  _ 
JiEsit ;  si  nullius  aurea  ToluntateniTe  violavit ;  si  neniini,  Ul 
leviasime  dicam,  odio,  nee  domi,  sec  militite,  fuit,  sit  afti 
ro8  '  modestiiB  locus,  sit  demisaia  hominibua  perfugiiuo.  dl 
ausiiium  pudori.  *  Misericordiam  spoLiatia  consiilatug  mt^ 
iiam  habere  debet,  judices.  'Una  enim  eripiuntur  cum  cw- 
Hulata  ommo.  Invidiam  Tero  his  temporibus  habere  oeanr 
latu3  ipse  nuUam  potest.  *  Objicitur  enim  concionibw ' 
seditiosorum,  insidiis  co^juratorum,  telis  CatUins :  M 
omne  denique  periculum,  atque  ad  omnem  invidiain  iii^M 
upponitur.  (88.)  Quore  quid  iuyidendum  Murenss  ■O 
cuiqunm  noHtrfkm  ait  ^in  hoc  pnedoro  consuhitu,  non  viju 
judices.  Qnra  vero  miBeranda  sunt,  ea  ct  mihi  ante  oeuk 
reraantur,  et  vob  videre  et  perspicere  poteEtis. 

XLI.  Si  (^uod  Jupiter  omen  avertat!)    I'hunc  TKtA 
itDDtentiis  affiixeritis,  T  nno  ae  miser  xertet?  domumnef) 
fam  imaginem  clariBaimi  mi,  pareatia  soi,  qunm  paucim     , 
diebiis  ^laureatam  in  sua  gratulatione  conspexit,  ua&il     | 
deformatam  ignominia  ^  lugentemque  videat  F  an  ad  mil 
quo;  '"  misera,  modo  consulem  oaculata  filium  suuffi. 
oruciatur  et  solUcita  est,  oe  eundem  paulto  post 


:ii  tlifi  following, — Si  iiuKi™  anrcs,  Ac.  "  If  he  has  wounii»d  u>  — 
I'l-  tbe  Ceelinga  of  no  individual,"  L  e.  if  moderation  has  always  diddi 
Ilia  wards,  alvaja  rEgiilated  hifi  conduct. 

'  !HadalitE  loan.  "  An  asylum  for  modaratiou." — DemitmliaMf 
*■■  l*or  the  dfljectfld.*'  . 

-  Miicriairdiam  tpntialio  coiuutafui,  &c.  "  To  be  Btripmd  tt  W 
ciiti^iilBhip  ought,  0  judgea,  to  carry  vlt})  it  a  Btroog  ebum  to  0 
cnmpnsBion."     Literally,  ■'  the  being'  despoiled  of  tha  caiaal^if^it 

'  l^na  enin  eripiuntur,  lio.  Cicero  means  to  exprsaatbenikW 
i  n  loaing  the  conanlahip  the  peraon  rBferred  to  loses  his  alL — hiH^ 
uidlam.  "No  olaJmB  to  envy,"  L  e.  nothing  wortii  Mijojing  ii<^ 
iiflicfl, 

*   Objidim:     "  The  holder  of  it  is  exposed." — CbHcwnAv 
rum.     Kefeiring;  to  the  tribuues  of  the  commons. 

^  Ja  lue  prieSara  coiuiiliUa.     "  In  this  distiaguisheil  poat  of  eoMdr 

Uiu  ai^arrilii.  "  Ton  shsa  duh  tbi*  M^ 
rroir  to  the  grouad  by  your  decision,"  L  e.  shall  condenm  bim. 
'  Qiw  se  mimr  verlel  I  The  peroration  here  it  extremely  UU0i 
'.ocut,"  sayg  Manutioe,  "  ad  cooinirHifndain  Tnutrieoriliam  ^'^''"C 
°  Latireatam  in,  taa  graiiUalioiic,  Ac  "  Decked  with  UnnlaMB* 
■n  falioitationB." 
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Aii  dignitate  eonspiciat  ?  (89.)  Sed  quid  ego  matrem,  aut 
Buun  appello,  quern  "nova  poena  legis  et  domo,  et  parente, 
miiiin  Buorum  consuetudine  conspectuque  privat  P  Ibit 
iat  in  eznlium  miser  ?  Quo  ?  ad  OrientiBne  partes,  in 
3nu  annos  multos  legatus  fuit,  et  exercitus  duxit,  et  res 
ndmas  geBsit?  ^'At  habet  magnum  dolorem,  uudc  cum 
noro  deceaaeris,  eodem  cum  ignominia  reverti.  An  se  iu 
Btaxiam  partem  terrarum  abdet,  ut  Gallia  Transalpina, 
am  nnpOF  "aummo  cum  imperio  libentissime  viderit, 
ndem  lugentem,  mcerentem,  exsulem  videat  P  In  ca  porro 
Diinciai  quo  animo  ^*  C.  Murenam,  fratrem  suum,  adspi- 
tP  '•qui  hujua  dolor P  qui  illius  moeror  eritp  quae  utri- 
ine  lamentatioP  "quanta  autem  perturbatio  fortuna)  atque 
monia,  quod,  quibus  in  locis  paucis  ante  diebus  factum 
a  eonaulem  Murenam,  nuntii  literaeque  celebrasscnt,  et 
ie  hoapitea  atque  amici  gratulatum  Eomam  concurrerint, 
mite  eo  accedat  ipae  nuntius  suaB  calamitatis  P  (90.)  Qua) 
aoerba^  ai  misera,  si  luctuosa  sunt,  si  alienissima  a  man- 
Audine  et  misericordia  vestra,  judices,  ^^  conservate  populi 
maai  beneficium :  reddite  rei  publica)  consulem :  date  noc 
fau  pudori,  date  patri  mortuo,  date  generi  et  familiar,  date 

n  of  expreeBion,  instead  of  lugenti  nmUem,  for  the  sake  of  greater 

NnKTO.    ^Wretohedparent" 

^  ifova  pama  Ugm.  The  TuUian  law  {Ux  TvXUa)  had  only  recently 
II  PMsed,  which  added  ten  years'  exile  to  the  penalties  before  in- 
4aa  hr  the  laws  upon  the  crime  of  ambittts. 

*  At  iabei  tnagnum  dolorem,  &c   "  Ah  !  but  it  brings  with  it  a  deep 

m  Oi  ■OZTOW,'*  &C. 

*  Amuro  cum  imperio.    "  When  invested  with  supreme  command.*' 

*  d  Mwenam,  fratrem  suum.  C.  Licinius  Murena.  He  was  governor 
ftiinflalpine  Gaul,  and  is  the  same  individual  of  whom  Sallust 
Mki,  JB.  a  42. 

^Qfd  hujua  dolor  t  Qui  for  quia.  Compare  Zumft,  L.  0.  p.  249. 
<  iho^  igui  iUiui  mceror  erit  t  The  student  will  note  the  distinction 
fB  between  hujus  and  HHua.  "What  anguish  on  the  part  of  the 
Bner?  What  deep  affliction  on  that  of  the  latter?"  The  same 
Mok  applies  hero,  that  was  made  in  a  previous  note  respecting  au 
firant  violation  of  the  rule  concerning  kic  and  iUe.  Hujua  refers  to 
Vma,  CScero*s  client,  and  illius  to  his  distant  brother. 
^  QfiatUa  cmtem  perturbatio,  &c.  "  What  a  reverse  of  fortune,  what 
^nfffr  of  language,"  L  e.  how  changed  the  condition  of  the  one,  how 
Urea  the  language  of  both. 

^  Oomervaie  populi  Homani  beneficium.  "  Preserve  unto  him  the 
Una  which  the  Roman  people  have  conferred  "  L  e.  establish  by  your 
oUon  his  daims  to  the  consulship. 
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etiam  Lanuvio,  municipio  honestissimo,  ^uod  in  hac  toti 
causa  frequens  mcestuiuque  vidistis.  Nolite  a  sacns  patiiii 
^Jimonis  Sospit®,  cui  omnes  consules  *facere  necesseest^ 
domesticum  et  suum  consulem  potissimiim  avellere.  Quffla 
ego  Yobis,  si  quid  habet  momenti  commendatio,  aut  auctan-. 
tatis  confirmatio  mea,  consul  consulem,  judicea^  ita  oont- 
mendo,  ut  cupidissimum  otii,  studiosissimunL  bonomn^ 
acemmum  contra  seditionem,  fortdBsimum  in  beUo,  ioimi*^ 
cissimum  buic  conjurationi,  quffi  none  lem  publicam  lib-.] 
factat,  futurum  esse  promittam  et  spondeam. 


^  JwMmxi  J^)spike.    There  was  at  Lanavium,  whenoe  HiBfuaSijd 
Murena  came,  a  teinple  sacred  to  Juno  Sospita.    Tha  BomaoB  Iih  • 
joint  right  of  sacrincing  to  this  goddess^  and  an  ontn^ft]  offering  VM 
made  by  the  Roman  consuls.     According  to  LiVT  (8, 14),  the  peogb 
of  Lanuvium  were  allowed  by  the  Bomaas  to  oontinne  the  ymrmpd 
tliis  goddess,  on  condition  that  the  latter  people  shared  in  it  aloag  vtt  | 
them.     Compare,  as  regards  this  same  deity,  Liv.  40, 19. — Or.  FuL 
6,  60.— SiL.  Ital.  13,  364,  and  Cio.  xY.  2>.  1,  20.    The  lastouDttoHf 
writer  describes  the  efOgy  of  the  godden^  as  arrayed  in  a  goal^i  ^  I 
bearing  a  small  shield  and  a  spear,  and  having  on  little  dippen  tnoMfj 
up  at  the  toes.     ^*  Oum  pdie  capnnct,  etun  kcukk,  cum  mnM^m^ 
calceolis  repandis.**    Considt  also  Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Ea^pUe.  Uh  9. 
c.  5,  fig.  10. 

*  Facere.  Supply  rem  divinanif  or,  what  is  much  simpler,  Mcra  froo 
the  previous  sacris  patriis.  The  analogy  between  this  usage  of  facent 
and  that  of  the  Greek  pE^ecv  or  ipdtiv  is  worth  noting. 
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EXCURSUS  TO   PHILIPP.  II.  38,  82. 
{From  Orblli,  Edit.  Min.) 

In  the  examination  of  the  above  passage,  we  should  set  out  with  the 
nrdi  of  MeBsala,  quoted  by  Aulius  Gellius  iV.  ^.  13,  15  :  *'  Minoi'ilms 
imtdii  magistratOms,  trihutia  comitiis  m€u/i8traiti8,  aed  jvutiua  curiata 
tmrUge;  maiorea  (L  e.  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  censors)  centuriatis 
nitUs  fiierint"  From  other  authorities  also,  we  ascertain  that  consuls 
are  elected  at  the  comitia  cerUuinatat  not  at  the  comitia  tribtUa; 
leed,  no  one  of  late  years  denies  that :  this  point  only  is  maintained 
many  modems,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  tribes  exercised  a 
werfiu  influence  even  in  the  coniltia  centuria/ta,  what  that  influence 
ifl^  however,  is  by  no  means  agreed  on.  I  thiuk  the  opposite,  and 
lelieye  that  Boner^  has  approached  nearest  the  truth  :  for  with  this 
liolar  and  Herman'  I  now  agree,  so  far  as  to  lay  down  that  the 
iding  from  a  correction  in  a  very  disputed  passage,  Cic.  de  JtepiU). 
92f  IS  correct,  and  that  therein  is  described  the  form  of  the  comitia 
vhiriata  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Scipio,  and  even  before  him 
rohftbly  from  a.u.o.  533),  and  which  was  observed  until  the  desti*uc- 
n  of  we  republic.  The  following  are  the  words  of  Cicero  : — 
**  Qoss  desoriptio  (comitionmi)  si  esset  ignota  vobis,  explicaretur  a 
0.  Nimo  rationem  videtis  esse  talem,  ut  equitum  centuriae  cum 
X  Bu£&agiia  et  prima  dassis  addita  centuria,  quae  ad  summum  usum 
Mi  fftbris  t^nariis  est  data  Ixxxviiii.  centurias  habeat;  quibus  ex 
Qtam  quatuor  centuriis  (tot  enim  reliquse  sunt)  octae  soIsq  si  acces- 
nint,  confecta  est  vis  populi  universa;  reliquaque  multo  major 
•nhitiido  sex  et  nonaginta  centurianmi  neque  excluderetur  suf&agiis, 
isaperbum  esset;  nee  valeret  nimis,  ne  esset  periculosum."  Accord- 
1^  in  Cicero  no  mention  is  made  of  tribes  in  the  comitia  centuriata. 
Bat  an  objector  may  say,  three  most  important  proofs  exist  in  Livy, 
•  the  occurrence  of  tribes  in  the  comitia  centuriata. 
lAh,  xxiv.  7  (A.XJ.C.  540,  Va>rr.)  Cum  sors  prcerogativai  Aniensi 
yionim  exisset  eague  T.  OticUium,  M.  jEmilium  JRegHlvm  consvies 
'^ceretf  turn  Q.  Fahvas  siUrvbio  facto  tali  oratione  est  usus.  His  object , 
w  to  dissuade  the  people  from  electing  Oticilius  as  consul ;  the  con- 
Elding  words  of  his  speech  are  :  prceco,  Aniensem  juniorem  in  suffra- 
^i^Tevoca^ 

Lib.  xxvi  22  (a.u.c.  544.)  When  the  Prcerogativa  Veturia  junior um 
id  declared  as  consuls  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  T.  OticUius,  and 
)i^  Manlius  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  this,  that  same  body,  the 
^tfuria  jtimorvm,  having  deliberated  with  the  Veturia  seniorum,  nomi- 
'ted  M.  Marcellus,  and  M.  Valerius  consuls,  and  then,  "  auctoritatem 
'f^rogaiivcB  omnes  ceniurice  secutcs  sunt.** 

tdK  xxvii  6,  (a.u.c.  545.)  Qaleria  jum,iorum,  qucR  sorte  prcerogativa 
^t  Q-  Fulvivm  et  Q.  Fabivm  consules  dixerat,  eodemque  jure  vacates 

^  In  Comment,  de  comitiis  Romanorum  centuriatis,  Monasterii,  1833, 

^  Epist.  ad  Steinackerum. 
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(from  the  preceding  paasage,  26,  22,  understand  eetUuriof  jwn  toeata, 
not  tribus)  mcLvMuent,  m  tribwniy  pL  Cet  L.  ArenmH  $e  inUrpotuimiit, 
kc  How  these  passages  of  Livy  are  to  be  harmonized  with  onr 
theory,  we  shall  see  below.  Meanwhile,  one  other  passage  remaiBBk 
cited  by  Hullman,i  e.  g. 

Lib.  y.  18,  (a.u.c.  358.)  ffawt  inrntii  patribut  P.  Zicimum  Cdvum 
pranrogativa  triinm/am  mUitwn  (with  consular  authority)  ereafUj— 
omnesque  demcept  ex  coUegio  ^U8d!em  anni  refid  appar^mt  /—qui  prim- 
qvam  renwUiarentWf  jure  voccUis  trUmlnu  permUtu  interregit  P.  Lteimu 
Cahue  ita  verba  fecU.  However,  Niebuhr  has  correctly  decided  that 
this  passage  refers  to  the  comitia  triimta,  not  to  the  comitia  centwriata. 

As  to  the  passage  in  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agra/r»  11,  2,  "  Me  non  extreiM 
trUmt  8uffragiorum,  sed  primi  UU  vettri  concwrtuSf  negue  singula  voees 
prcecoTvum,  sed  una  voce  rmwermu  poptdus  Bomawus  ponsulem  dedaravit: 
the  difficulty  has  already  been  fully  explained  by  Sigoniua,  TumeboB, 
and  FerratiuB. 

Some  other  passages  are  brought  forward  by  those  who  attribute 
important  influence  to  the  tribes  in  the  comitia  cetUuriata ;  yet  thew 
passages  explain  the  difficulty  of  the  matter  no  otherwise  than  bjr 
supposing,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  that  the  centuries 
were  at  one  time  70,  then  322,  then  again  850  in  number,  while  we  know 
they  always  amoimted  to  193 ;  or  the  passages  refer  to  the  eoMa 
tributaf  as  that  in  the  OrcU.  pro  Pla/ncio,  c.  20 ;  or  to  the  cemvoM  for 
the  consulship  (which  was  conducted  tributim  not  eeniwiatim)  not 
to  the  actual  comdtia  as  Q.  Cio.  PeUt.  Cons,  8, ''  Qui  apud  TBiBULESttiot 
phi/rimum  gratia  posswnt,  tm  studiosos  in  centuriis  hahebis.  In  the 
statement  given  by  the  Pseudo-Asconius,  ad  Verr,  Act.  1,  9  :  "proero- 
gativcB  tribus  survt,  quce  primce  suffragium  ferurU,  ante  jure  vocataSj'  &c. 
a  grammarian  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  Ciirist  has  plainly 
confounded  the  prserogative  centuries  with  the  tribes. 

We  think  the  whole  matter  should  be  thus  explained.  At  some 
period  unknown  to  us  ;  perhaps  after  a.u.c.  533,  from  which  time  the 
tribes  always  numbered  35 — certainly  before  540,  to  which  year  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Livy  refers  (24,  7,) — ^the  ancient  form  of  the 
comitia  centvriata  was  wholly  changed,  the  classes  only  being  nominally 
preserved,  and  the  number  (193)  of  the  centuries,  as  established  by 
Servius  Tullius. 

Now  as  Boner  has  fully  shown,  the  first  class  contained  70  cen- 
turies, i.  e.  two  centuries  in  every  tribe,  one  of  juniores,  the  other  of 
seniores.  These  70  centuries,  with  the  addition  of  12  centuries  of 
knights,  and  of  the  sex  suffragia,'^  and  one  century  of  carpenters 
(which  was  merely  added  lest  the  lower  class  should  suppose  they  had 
no  share  in  the  election  whatever),  made  up  the  whole  strength  and 
vital  essence  of  the  comitia.  For  if  to  these  89  centuries  were  added 
only  8  centuries  of  the  second  class,  an  absolute  majority,  numbering 
97  centuries,  was  made  up  against  96.  Of  the  arrangemmit  of  the 
other  classes  nothing  is  certainly  known,  but  we  may  conjecture  they 
were  arranged  in  either  of  the  following  ways  : — 

'  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  §  22,  Donys.  Hal.  iv.  17. 

^  Sex  suffragia  appeUantur  in  equitum  centuriis,  quae  sunt  adjects  ci 
nuiaero  centuriarum,  q\iaja  Ynac>iVVlv«Q^\\>^>4RT«x.QonBtituit — Fktus. 


is* 
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12  oeoturiffi  equitum.  12  oenturisd  equitum. 

35  ceiituris9  juniorum.  85  centuriaB  juniorum. 

35  oenturisa  seniorum.  35  oenturisB  Beniorum. 
6  suffragm.  6  suffingia. 

Merely  for  form*s  sake,  to 
tiiese  was  added  the  centmy 
of  carpenters,  taken  from 
Bome  lower  class,  either  third 
or  fourth. 

idaf  35  oenturiae  juniorum.  35  centuries,  without  any 

is.   \  35  centurise  seniorum.  distindJbn  being  made 

(two  in  each  of  the  between  teniores  and 

35  tribes.)  jtmufres,  (i.  e.  one  cen- 

tury from  each  of  the 
tribes.) 
85  centuriss,  no  deduc-  35  centuries,  as  above. 


a 
is. 


tion  being  made  be- 
tween juniores  and 
seniores;  (one  cen- 
tury in  each  of  the 
tribes.) 


Classis.  !  ^  centuries,  as  above. 


193  centurise.  1^3  centurise. 

this  arrangement  the  fourth  In  this  arrangement  the  fifth 
ifth  classes  had  no  share.  class  had  no  share. 

I  must  particularly  remember,  that  seeing  no  tribute  was  paid  to 
lubUc  treasury  by  Roman  citizens  after  the  year  587,  and  the 
)  tactics  of  war  were  changed,  the  classification  of  the  last  three 
I  was  of  comparatively  little  importance,  since  they  never  were 
loned  to  give  their  votes  at  the  election  of  the  three  more  im- 
nt  magistracies.  They  had  their  proper  influence,  however,  in 
wUiia  tribtUa,  in  which  the  lower  magistrates  were  elected, 
lee  that  in  this  place,  the  greatest  difficulty  will  arise  from  the 
rtainty,  whether  there  were  two  centuries  of  the  first  class  in  the 
eUp  tribes  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times,  not  only  ban- 
fts,  workmen,  and  libertvni  Were  emx)lled  in  these  tribes,  but 
ig  them  men  who  were  worth  an  estate  of  I00,0001bs  of  brass, 
le  testimony  of  Livy,  we  know  that  in  the  year  a.u.o.  577,  a  veiy 
derable  number  of  cJMeSy  Latvni  nommUf  counted  in  the  census  at 
a^  removed  thither  and  became  Roman  citizens  (ewes).  These 
I  have  been  enrolled  among  the  city  tribes.  These  eight  centiuies, 
iver,  had  little  weight  in  opposition  to  the  number  of  centuries  of 
rst  class  from  all  the  other  tribes. 

om  this  classification,  however,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  an 
^ordinary  agreement  between  the  passages  of  Cicero,  PhU.  ii. 
2,  and  Eep.  ii.  22.  First  of  all,  the  century  called  prcerogativa  was 
sd  by  lot,  from  all  the  70  centuries  of  the  first  class.    This  alloV 

T  5 


I.  ■  The  votes  of  all  tbeqe  being  examined,  agai 
proolaima  who  had  the  msjority  (mtunliaiar).  Then  for 
iQore  than  snjthing  else,  the  »&c  avffragia  were  usually  en 
The  Kx  tv-ffraipa,  held  a  middle  place  between  the  first  and. 
and  were  Bumnioned  aeparately  into  tbe  ovile.  Ho  th 
naiDed  conBul  had  89  votes,  |t.  e,  one  from  the  pneroga 
turiea  of  first  olaBa,  and  sii  from  the  isx  tuffragui).  Eii 
wanting  to  form  an  abaolulfl  majority  of  the  whole  popuJ 
97  centurien  against  76.  And  no  the  second  claaa  was  the 
the  ovile.  The  votes  of  this  class  being  examined,  the 
announced,  nor  was  there  any  occasion  to  proceed  further 
Id  interpreting  the  words,  deindf  Ua,  W  aatift  miffri 
followed  Niebuhr.     In  the  vijgar  BiplaoatioD,  "  tuffragia 


'  Some  BUppOBe  that  first  ao  allatment  was  hold  to  i 
should  be  the  prierogaiive  (rrSe,  and  that  then  out  of  ti 
selected  by  lot  a  pnerogaiite  centary. 

'  For  brevity  Cicero  omits  the  word  lex  before  Miffri 
does  not  supply  tenantiatvr,  at  the  third  or  fourth  stage 
oeedinga.     He  was  apealdng  of  matters  familiar  to  aU. 

*  I  here  repeat  Orelli'a  note.  "  Sed  tuffragar!  aliud  t 
lujragia  ferre  ;  est  'gratia  adjuvare  et  commendare,'  etiaj 
quern  pro  contraria  sententia  afi'eruDt,  pro  Murena,  g  71,  i 
ibi  observat  Mathis.  Nee  magno  opere  placere  potei 
laimn,  quum  &cillinia  sit  ellipsis ;  mgraipa,  sell  ferru 
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Ahsyrtui  (ApsyrbuB,  'Arpvprog),  son  of  ^otes,  king  of  Colchis,  and 
yto^er  of  Medea.  His  sister,  when  accompanying  Jason,  who  was 
Maring  off  the  golden  fleece,  is  fabled  by  the  poets  to  have  put  to  death 
ihe  young  prince,  and  to  have  scattered  his  limbs  along  the  route  which 
Mr  f&ther  would  take  in  pursuing  her.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and 
fietee  stopped  to  collect  the  mangled  remains  of  his  son,  thus  enabling 
lii  daughter  and  Jason  to  make  their  escape.  OviD,  Trist.  8,  9. — 
Snnsa  Med,  963. — Lucan,  Pkars.  3,  190.  The  scene  of  this  act  was 
Tomi,  (from  ri/iviu.) 

JSnOliuBf  PomUus.     Vid.  Paullus. 

JSmilvuSf  Scaurus.     Vid.  Scaurus. 

AfrdfUua,  a  celebrated  Roman  consul,  a.u.c.  694,  b.c.  60,  and  one  of 
?ompey*s  lieutenants,  in  the  war  against  Sertorius  and  Mithridates. 
ifter  the  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  he  crossed  into  Africa,  and  fought  at  the 
Mittle  of  Thapsus.  Being  taken  prisoner  along  with  Faustus  Sylla,  in 
iie  rout  that  ensued  of  the  Pompeian  army,  he  was  put  to  death  along 
vith  that  individual  by  order  of  Caesar.  Suet.  Vit  JuL  76. — C^es.  B. 
{fric,  95.— Dio  Cass.  43, 12.— Orgs,  6, 16. 

AhaJUi,  Caiua  ServUiWf  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincin- 
tatua.  Spurius  Melius,  when  accused  of  aspiring  to  regal  power,  having 
efUted  to  appear  before  the  dictator  Ahala,  who  bore  the  summons  to 
dittf  slew  hiTn  in  the  very  midst  of  the  assembled  people  whom  he  was 
ndeaTOuring  to  excite  in  his  behalf.  The  dictator  commended  the  act. 
kliala  was  afterwards  impeached,  and  escaped  condemnation  only  by 
•oluntary  exile.  There  is  a  great  variation,  as  regards  the  prsDnomeu 
if  this  individual  in  the  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  Cicero,  la  the  first 
QMition  against  Catiline,  c.  1,  he  is  called,  in  the  common  text,  Qumtua^ 
rhflre  Muretus  and  Pighius  give  the  true  reading  Caiman  which  Emesti 
idoptB.  In  the  oration  Pro  JJomo,  c.  32,  he  is  styled,  on  the  other  hand, 
ITorcitf  Bervilius  Ahala. 

AntiUcfiuSf  sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  third  of  the 
lame.  He  came  in  collision  with  the  Romans,  on  attempting  to  reduce 
inder  his  sway  the  cities  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  These  cities  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  deputies  to  Antiochus, 
3ommanding  him  to  give  up  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  this  quarter. 
Ajitiochus,  urged  on  by  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  had  given  an  asylum  ui 
bis  dominions  in  195,  B.C.,  paid  no  regard  to  these  orders,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  involved  in  war  with  the  republic.  Neglecting,  how- 
ever, to  follow  the  plat  of  operations  marked  out  for  him  by  Hannibal, 
wbo  urged  him  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy,  he  soon  experienced  the 
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f  jital  effects  of  his  error.  Acilius  Glabrio  defeated  him  at  Thermopylae 
B.C.  191,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  into  Asia ;  and  Scipio  Asiaticia 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  him  at  Magnesia  in  the  latter  conntzy, 
j).c.  190.  Compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  he  only  obtained  it  on  reryhazd 
conditions,  B.c.  188«  The  Komans  made  the  range  of  Monnt  TanruB 
the  limit  of  his  power  on  the  side  of  Lower  Asia,  and  reduced  to  the 
form  of  provinces  all  the  countries  which  he  had  possessed  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains  just  mentioned.  They  obliged  him  also  to  stipulate 
for  the  payment  of  a  tribute  of  fifteen  thousand  Euboic  talents  in  twetft 
Years.  As  his  treasury  could  not  support  this  heavy  tax,  he  resolved, 
in  order  to  replenish  his  resources,  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Belus,  in 
Klymais,  but  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  country,  irritated  at  the  sacrilegiow 
attempt,  slew  him  with  his  followers,  B.c.  187.  He  had  reigned  thirty* 
six  years.     Justin,  31,  32. — Florus,  2,  1. — Liv.  34,  69. 

AntonTuSf  Oaius,  son  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  brother  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus,  the  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  originally  in 
habits  of  very  great  intimacy  with  Catiline,  and  the  arrangement  wv, 
that  these  two  should  stand  for  the  consulship,  and,  if  they  snoceeded, 
commence,  while  in  this  high  office,  their  plans  of  revolution.  Cicen 
defeated  this  scheme,  and  being  elected  consul,  with  Antonius  for  his 
colleague,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  other  from  the  conspiracy,  and 
from  every  other  design  formed  against  the  state.  He  effected  tiiis  de- 
sirable object  by  yielding  to  Antonius  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot.  After  the  conspiracy  was  crushed, 
Antonius  went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  continued  for 
two  years ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Home,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
}>anished,  B.C.  59,  for  having  been  guilty  of  extortion,  and  having  made 
war  beyond  the  limits  of  his  province.  He  was  a  man  of  very  dissolute 
habits,  and,  l>efore  he  obtained  the  consulship,  hari  been  expelled  by 
the  censors  from  the  senate  for  immoral  conduct,  B.C.  70.  Sai.li'ST, 
7?.  c\  26.— Liv.  /tJpit.  103.— Cic.  in  Vat.  II.— Id.  pro  Cccl.  31. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  grandfather  of  the 
triumvir.  Bom  B.C.  143.  After  having  been  praetor,  and  having,  during 
his  projtorship,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  pirates  of  CUicia,  he  wa* 
raised  to  the  consulship.  A.u.c.  655,  B.C.  99.  He  is  more  eminent,  how- 
ever, in  Roman  history,  as  an  orator  than  a  statesman.  He  was  the  most 
employed  patron  of  his  time ;  and,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  was  chiefly 
courted  by  clients,  as  he  was  ever  willing  to  undertake  any  cause  which 
was  proposed  to  him.  He  possessed  a  ready  memory,  and  a  remarkable 
talent  of  introducing  every  thing  where  it  could  be  placed  with  moet 
effect.  He  had  a  frankness  of  manner,  which  precluded  any  suspicion 
of  artifice,  and  gave  to  all  his  orations  an  appearance  of  being  the  un- 
]»remeditated  effusions  of  an  honest  heart.  But  though  there  was  no 
apparent  preparation  in  his  speeches,  he  always  spoke  so  w^ell,  that  the 
judges  were  never  sufficiently  prepared  against  the  effects  of  his  elo- 
(juence.  His  language  was  not  perfectly  pure,  nor  of  a  constantly  sus- 
tained elegance,  but  it  was  of  a  solid  and  judicious  character,  well 
adapted  to  his  purpose.  His  gesture,  too,  was  appropriate ;  his  voice 
strong  and  durable,  though  naturally  hoarse  ;  but  even  this  defect  he 
turned  tc  kdvautage,  by  frequently  and  easily  adopting  a  mournful  and 
^yuerulous  tone,  which,  in  criminal  cases,  excited  compassion,  an-l  nKire 
re<idily  gained  the  beVie?  o^  \\\^  ^wd^e*.    He  left,  however,  as  we  sire  in- 
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nod  bj  GScero,  hardly  any  orations  behind  him,  haying  resolved 
er  to  publish  any  of  his  pleadings,  lest  he  should  be  cooTicted  of 
intaining  in  one  cause  something  that  was  inconsistent  with  what  he 
L  alleged  in  another.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
bonius  declared  for  the  latter,  and  was  in  consequeijK^  proscribed  by 
riiu.  His  place  of  concealment  having  been  discovered  through  the 
iycretion  of  a  friend,  a  party  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  put  him  to 
ih.  The  eloquent  appeed  of  the  orator,  however,  checked  their 
rderous  purpose,  and  drew  tears  from  their  eyes,  when  Annius,  their 
ler,  who  had  remained  without,  impatient  at  their  delay,  was  oom- 
ied  to  enter  the  place  himself,  and  despatch  Antonius  with  his  own 
id.  DuKLOP's  ffiat.  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  211.  He  is  made  one  of  the 
ftkers  in  Cicero's  Treatise  de  Oratore. — Cio.  de  Orat.  2,  2.— Id*  Brut. 
—Id.  de  Orat.  3,  S.—Val.  Ma^.  7,  3. 

[ifiUinXu»f  Marcus,  sumamed  CrSticuSf  son  of  Antonius  the  orator,  and 
lar  of  the  triumvir.  Having  obtained  the  prsetorship,  a.u.o.  678, 
imgfa  the  interest  of  the  consul  Cotta>  and  the  faction  of  Cethegus, 
1798  charged  with  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  pillaged,  however, 
provinces  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  defence,  and  having  ad- 
ced  towards  Crete,  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  off  that  island. 
)  appellation  of  Creticus  was  given  him  from  this  circumstance,  as  a 
!k  of  derision.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  at  his  defeat. 
(BUS,  8,  7.— Liv.  Epit.  99.— Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  Z.—Id.  in  Verr.  8,  91. 
.fieAf«»,  Avlus  Licinius,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria  about 
120,  and  better  known  by  the  discourse  which  Cicero  pronounced 
lis  favour,  than  by  any  productions  of  his  own.  He  came  to  Rome 
n  early  age,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there,  teaching 
Greek  language  and  literature,  and  giving  instruction  particularly 
lie  department  of  poetical  composition.  Among  his  pupils  was 
>ro,  who  has  returned  the  favour  by  transmitting  the  name  of  his 
;eptor  to  posterity.  Archias  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
nral  distinguished  Roman  families,  and  accompanied  the  celebrated 
^Qcullus  in  his  expedition  against  Mithridates,  and  also  in  his  travels 
yugh  Asia»  Greece,  and  Sicily.  It  was  during  his  visit  to  Magna 
icia,  in  company  with  this  illustrioiis  patron,  that  he  obtained  the 
Lis  of  citizenship  at  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  which  led  subsequently  to 
procuring  the  same  privilege  at  Rome.  This  latter  point,  however, 
ing  been  contested  by  a  certain  individual  named  Gratius,  led  to  the 
very  of  the  celebrated  oration  in  his  favour,  by  his  old  pupil,  Cicero. 
}  works  of  Archias  are  lost,  except  some  epigrams  in  the  Anthology. 
He  still  quite  young,  he  composed  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war, 
ch  gained  for  him  the  favour  of  Marius,  who  was  in  general  but 
le  aJive  to  the  charms  of  poetic  composition.  At  a  later  period  of 
life  the  Mithridatic  war  became  a  theme  for  his  Muse.  In  a  third 
m  he  gave  a  prophetic  interpretation  to  a  circumstance  which  had 
ipened  to  the  infant  Roscius ;  and  Cicero  speaks  also  of  a  poem 
ioh  he  had  commenced  on  the  subject  of  his  consulship.  The  Aiitho- 
f  contains  thirty-five  epigrams  under  the  name  of  Archias,  but  some 
them  are  attributed  by  the  commentators  to  a  certain  Archias  of 
cedonia,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Byzantium ;  others 
in  ascribe  them  to  Archias  the  grammarian,  or  the  younger.  Hence 
s  probable  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  them  are  by  Archias  of  Antioch. 
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Cic.  pro  Arch. — Id.  de  Divin.  c  36. — Jacobs,  ad  Anthd.  Qrcec.  voL  ii 
p.  92. — ScHOELL,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 

AriobarzaneSf  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  of  the  name,  styled 
Philo-RomaQus.  He  ascended  the  throne  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ron»pjis,  about  b.c.  91,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  false  Ariarathes. 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  united  against  him,  and  drove  him  twice  from 
his  kingdom ;  but  he  was  as  often  restored,  once  by  Sylla,  again  by 
Pompey,  the  latter  of  whom  added  to  his  dominions  Sophene,  a  province 
of  Armenia.  Ariobarzanes  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  second 
of  the  name.    Justin,  38,  2. — ^Appian,  R  S.  48. — Id.  B.  M.  10,  seqq. 

AristdtileSf  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  Stagyra,  B.C.  384.  Cicero 
alludes  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Murena,  as  being  one  of  those  philo- 
sophers from  whose  writings  he  had  imbibed  principles  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  those  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  rigid  and  stoical 
Cato.  Cicero,  though  particularly  attached  to  the  new  Academy,  was 
free  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarism,  and  inclined  to  select  what- 
ever he  found  valuable  in  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools. 
KuHNER,  Cic.  in  Phil.  Meritaf  p.  74,  seqq. 

AttluSf  less  correctly  written  AcciuSf  an  early  Latin  tragic  poet,  bom 
A.U.C.  684.  He  pursued  the  career  opened  by  Livius,  Ennius,  and 
Pacuvius,  and  the  ancients  give  the  titles  of  a  large  number  of  tragedies 
which  he  had  composed,  among  which  was  a  national  piece  entitled 
Brutus.  Velleius  Paterculus  says,  that  Attius  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Grecian  poets,  in  point  of  talent.  Horace  also  ascribes  to 
him  elevation  of  manner,  by  which  is  probably  meant  sublimity  both  of 
sentiment  and  expression.  Attius  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his 
countrymen.  The  few  fragments,  however,  that  we  have  of  this  poet, 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  on  his  merits.  Baehr, 
Gesh.  Rom.  Lit.  p.  79. — Vell.  Paterc.  1,  17. — Id.  2,  9. — Horat.  i^w^ 
2,  1,  55. 

Av/relia  OrestiUay  a  female  of  great  beauty,  but  of  very  corrupt 
principles.  Catiline  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  which  she  re- 
fused to  accept,  because  he  ha<i  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  arrived  at 
man's  estate.  To  remove  this  obstacle  Catiline  put  his  son  to  death 
by  administering  poison.     Val.  Max.  9,  1,  9. — Sallust,  P.  C.  15. 

B. 

BrutuSy  D^cimus  Junius,  the  colleague  of  Africanus  Minor  in  the 
consulship,  a.u.c.  616.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  successes  over  the  Gallreci.  Cicero  speaks  of 
his  adorning  the  monuments  and  temples  erected  by  him,  with  the 
verses  of  the  poet  Attius.  Velleius  Paterculus  (2,  5)  calls  him  Aulus, 
in  place  of  Decimus,  but  the  true  reading  appears  in  later  editions. 
Cic.  pro  Balb.  17.  —  Sigon.  Fast.  Cons.  p.  339,  ed  Oxon. — Cic.  pro 
Arch.  9. 

C. 

Ccesary  Cains  JvliuSi  son  of  Caius  Caesar  and  of  Aurelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cotta.  He  was  born  in  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius,  B.c.  99. 
When  only  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  obtained  the  office  of  Flamen 
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Halis,  or  High  Priest  of  Jupiter.  His  marriage  with  Cornelia,  the 
AUghter  of  Cinna,  excited  against  him  the  hatred  of  Sylla,  whose  sus^ 
idon  he  had  previously  incurred  from  his  aunt  Julia's  being  the  wife 
f  Marius.  He  with  difficulty  escaped  being  put  to  death,  among  the 
umber  of  the  proscribed,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercession  of  the 
^estal  virgins,  and  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  his  relations, 
bat  Sylla  spared  his  life.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  discernment 
0  behold  in  him,  even  when  a  mere  youth,  the  germs  of  future  talent 
nd  ambition  ;  and  when  he  was  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  was  so 
niious  to  put  a  mere  boy  to  death,  his  answer  was,  **  In  that  boy  I 
ee  many  Mariuses."  Of  the  eventful  life  of  this  eminent  Roman  our 
imits  forbid  even  any  thing  like  a  rapid  sketch.  His  various  successes 
re  touched  upon  by  Cicero  in  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  but  a  full 
ccount  of  his  numerous  conflicts,  and  of  the  remarkable  events  which 
lave  rendered  his  name  so  conspicuous  in  history,  will  be  found  in  the 
lages  of  Plutarch.  It  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  speak  of  Caesar 
a  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  His 
irincipal  aim,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  to 
;ain  the  favour  of  the  populace,  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
[his  brought  him  at  once  in  contact  with  Catilme,  and,  in  favouring 
he  views  of  that  daring  conspirator,  his  object  was  thought  to  be  to 
lestroy  by  their  means  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  then  to  crush 
he  conspirators  themselves,  and  make  himself  master  of  Rome.  The 
pinion  which  he  gave  in  the  senate,  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catiline ;  the  threat- 
ning  conduct  of  the  Roman  equites,  who  guarded  the  temple  where 
he  senate  met ;  and  his  being  arraigned  as  an  associate  in  the  con- 
piracy  before  the  senate  itself,  all  tended  to  show  the  opinion  of  the 
ublic  respecting  his  secret  movements.  But  see  Introduction  to  Cat.  1. 
Iallust,  B.  C.  49,  seqq. — Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  20. — Id.  Vit.  Coes.  7,  seqq. 

CcBscMTf  Ludits  JvliuSi  enjoyed  the  consulship  with  C.  Figulus,  a.u.c. 
89.  His  sister  was  married  to  Lentulus  the  accomplice  of  Catiline, 
Lotwithstanding  which  relationship  he  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate, 
tt  favour  of  that  individual's  being  put  to  death.  He  was  uncle  also 
o  Mark  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  latter  being  his  sister's  son  by  a 
ormer  marriage,  previous  to  her  union  with  Lentulus.  Cic.  Or.  in 
lot,  4.  ^.—Pro  Murm.  ZL—Ep.  ad  Fam.  10,  28. 

CcesaVy  LuciuSf  a  young  Roman,  who,  though  related  to  Julius  Caesar, 
.ttached  himself  nevertheless  to  the  party  of  Pompey.  He  was  the 
on  of  Lucius  Caesar,  who  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  the 
Gallic  war.  Cicero  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  "  not  a 
nan,  but  an  untied  broom,"  intending  by  this  proverbial  form  of  ex- 
>re88ion  to  indicate  a  person  of  no  value  whatever.  When  Caesar  was 
narching  toward  Utica  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he  surrendered 
limself  to  that  commander,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Com- 
nentaries  on  the  African  war,  obtained  his  life  by  his  own  earnest 
mteaties.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  however,  he  was  put  to  death. 
'^xa.  Bell.  Civ,  1,  S.—BeU.  Afrk.  89.— Dio  Cass.  43,  12.— Sueton.  VU. 
TvH.  75,  and  Crusids,  ad  loc. 

(.^pltOf  Publim  GabinitbSf  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Cicero 
sails  Cimber.     He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthless  of 
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the  acoomplices  of  Catiline.     He  suffered  capital  puniahinent  along 
with  Lentulus  and  the  rest    Sallust,  B.  C.  55. 

C&pUo,  PitbUue  Gabinititf  a  Roman  prsstor,  ▲.n>o.  664,  the  yev 
when  Archiaa  the  poet  was  registered.  After  retoming  from  his 
goyemment  of  Achaia,  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  liuoius  fma, 
and  condemned ;  and  hence  his  disgraceful  fall  desiaroyed  the  credit 
of  his  register,  which  his  previous  corruption  had  greatly  iii^«ired. 
Cio.  pro  Arch.  6» — In  CasciL  20. 

Oarbo,  Caiua  Papirius,  an  eminent  Roman  orator,  contemporary  with 
the  Qracchi,  and  tiie  friend  of  Tiberius,  the  elder  of  the  two.  He  was 
concerned  in  some  seditious  movements  the  year  that  Tiberius  was 
slain  [L  e.  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus],  but  seems  to  have  ehanged 
his  sentiments  at  a  subsequent  period,  [he  was  one  of  three  ocHnmii- 
sioners  appointed  to  carry  the  Agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Qracchus  into 
effect,]  for  we  find  him,  when  consul,  defending  L.  OpimiuB  [B.a  120] 
before  the  people,  who  had  slain  Caius  Gracchus,  the  brother  of  hii 
former  friend.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Publius  Africanus.  Being  accused  at  length  by  L.  Crassus,  consul 
elect,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  sedition  of  TiberioB 
Gracchus,  ho  destroyed  himself,  by  swallowing  cantharides,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  impending  triaL — He  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero,  in  tiie 
oration  for  Archias,  as  having  proposed  in  conjunction  with  Silvanos, 
a  new  law  respecting  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Cic.  BrtU,  27,  43.— 
Orat.  1,  34.— /»  VeiT.  3,  l.—Ep.  ad  Fam.  9,  21. 

Ccuslus,  Caiut,  was  consid  with  M.  Terentius  Yarro  LucuUus^  and 
not  with  Gbllius,  as  Manutius  maintains,  {ad  Or.  pro  Rob.  c.  7.)  Hii 
consulship  is  to  be  assigned  to  A.U.C.  680,  the  nrst  year  of  Yerre^s 
Sicilian  prsDtorship.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  having  advocated 
the  passing  of  the  Manilian  law.  Or.  pro  L.  Manil.  23. — Pro  Cluent. 
49.- In  Verr.  1,  23.— //i  Ferr.  3,  41. 

Cassiiis,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  and  a  competitor 
of  Cicero's  in  suing  for  the  consulship.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  be 
the  same  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  oration  for  Cluentius,  c.  38.— 
Or.  in  Cat.  3,  4. 

CdtUlna,  Lucius  Sergius,  a  Roman  of  patrician  rank,  and  the  last  of 
the  gens  Sergia.     Of  his  father  and  gi'andfather  little  is  known.    The 
former  would  seem  to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the 
Ismguage  of  Quintus  Cicero,  {De  Pet.  Cons.  c.  2,)  who  speaks  of  Catiline 
as  having  been  bom  amid  the  poverty  of  his  father.     The  great  grand- 
father, M.  Sergius  Silus,  or  Silo,  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the 
second  Puuic  war,  and  was  present  in  the  battles  of  Ticinus,  Trebia. 
Trasymenus,  and  Cannae.      Pliny  speaks  of  his  exploits  in  a  very  ani- 
mated strain.     The  cruelty  of  Catiline's  disposition,  his  undaunted 
resolution,  aud  the  depravity  of  his  morals,  fitted  him  for  acting  a 
prominent  part  in  the  turbulent  and  bloody  scenes  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived.     He  embraced  the  interests  of  Sylla,  in  whose  army 
he  held  the  office  of  quaestor.     That  monster,  in  his  victory,  had  in 
Catiline  an  able  coadjutor,  whose  heart  knew  no  sympathy,  and  hi* 
lewdness  no  bounds.     He  rejoiced  in  the  carnage  and  plunder  of  the 
proscribed,  gratifying  at  one  time  his  own  private  resentments,  by 
bringing  his  enemies  to  punishment,  and  executing  at  another  the 
bloody  mandates  of  the  dictator  himself.      Many  citizens  of  noble 
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)  said  to  haye  fidlen  by  his  hands,  and,  accordipg  to  Plutarch, 
nassinated  hia  own  brother,  during  the  civil  war,  and  now,  to 
limself  from  prosecution,  persuaded  Sylla  to  put  him  down 
he  proscribed,  as  a  person  stUl  alive.    He  murdered,  too,  with 

hands,  his  sister's  husband,  a  Roman  knight  of  a  mild  and 
e  character.  One  of  the  most  horrid  actions,  however,  of 
)  was  guilty,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  killing  of  M.  Marin  a 
QUB,  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  Marius.  Sylla  had  put 
9  of  this  individual  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed ;  whereupon 
entered  the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon 
m  all  the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult,  and  having  at 
ut  an  end  to  his  existence,  carried  his  bloody  head  in  triumph 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  brought  it  to  Sylla,  as  he  sat  on  his 
in  the  forum.    When  this  was  done,  the  murderer  washed  his 

the  lustral  water  at  the  door  of  Apollo's  temple,  which  stood 
imediate  vicinity.  Catiline  was  peculiarly  dangerous  and  for- 
as  his  power  of  dissimulation  enabled  him  to  throw  a  veil 

vices.  Such  was  his  art,  that  while  he  was  poisoning  the 
f  the  Roman  youth,  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
■e  Catulus.    The  close  of  his  career  is  detailed  in  the  pages  of 

Being  driven  from  the  city  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  he 
imself  with  a  body  of  followers  to  the  camp  of  Manlius  in 
imd  in  the  action  which  ensued  with  the  forces  of  the  republic, 
ovements  had  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with  lower 
ile  another  army  prevented  his  passage  into  Cisalpine  Qaul,  he 
3ly  fighting  near  the  Etrurian  town  of  Pistoria.  Plin.  JT*.  N. 
LUT.   VU.  SyU.  a  82.— /rf.   Vit,  Cic.  c.  10,— Sallust,  B,  C. 

J- 

Marcus  PorciuSf  sumamed,  for  distinction's  sake,  "  the  Elder," 

**  the  Censor,"  was  bom  B.a  234,  at  Tusculum,  of  a  family  in 

Bt  remarkable.    After  having  passed  his  earlier  years  in  the 

he  came  to  Rome,  through  the  persuasions  of  Valerius 

%  nobleman  who  had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Cato's.   Valerius 

xi  of  Cato  through  his  domestics.    They  told  him  that  he 

0  early  in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbour- 

1  defend  the  causes  of  such  as  applied  to  him ;  that  thence 
return  to  his  farm,  where,  in  a  coarse  frock  if  it  was  winter, 

d  if  it  was  summer,  he  would  labour  along  with  his  domestics, 
"Wards  sit  down  with  them,  and  partake  of  their  bread  ahd 
Lt  Rome,  Cato's  pleadings  soon  procured  him  friends  and 
;  and  the  interest  of  Valerius  likewise  greatly  assisted  him, 
e  was  at  first  appointed  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  after- 
cted  qus^rtor.  Among  all  the  more  aged  senators  he  attached 
liiefly  to  Fabius  Maximus.  He  was  at  first  quaestor  in  Africa, 
pio  Africanus,  and  afterward  praetor  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
brought  imder  the  Roman  sway.  Being  elected  to  the  con- 
long  with  his  early  friend  and  patron  Valerius  Flaccus,  he 
for  his  province  the  government  of  Hispania  Citerior,  where 
y  signalized  himself,  and  for  his  successes  in  which  country 
>noured  with  a  triumph.  He  was  chosen  censor,  with  Vale- 
1  for  his  colleague,  B.O.  184,  and  diaohaxved  the  duties  of 
office  with  such  inflexible  severity,  as  to  obtain  from  it  ono 
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of  tbc  titles  usually  appended  to  his  name.  Cato  occupies  a  con' 
spicuouB  place  in  Roman  history  for  his  obstinate  perseverance  in 
insisting  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  is  said  to  have  ended 
every  speech,  no  matter  what  the  subject  was,  or  with  what  bnaiaeu 
the  senate  might  be  engaged,  by  repeating  the  well  known  phrase, 
"  Cenaeo  quoque  Ca/rtkaginem  esse  delendvmfi"  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
given,  "  Ddenda  est  Carthago.*'  His  advice  was  at  last  followed,  but 
the  tide  of  corruption  that  flowed  in  upon  Home,  when  the  fear  of 
her  great  rival  was  at  an  end,  shows  plainly  how  feeble,  in  this  respect, 
were  Cato's  claims  to  political  sagacity.  This  distinguished  man  ended 
his  days,  B.C.  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  and  at  the  very  period  when  tiie 
third  Punic  war  had  broken  out,  wliich  ended  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
long-cherished  wish  concerning  Cartilage.  As  a  magistrate,  a  g^eral, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  public  speaker,  Cato  the  censor  merits  a  high  degree 
of  reputation.  His  rigour  and  austerity,  brought  to  bear  with  no  leas 
strictness  on  his  own  life  than  on  that  of  others,  obtained  for  him 
firom  his  countrymen  a  degree  of  consideration  fiilly  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  He  was  the 
inveterate  and  sworn  foe  of  luxury,  and  so  keenly  did  he  pursue  it 
under  all  the  various  shapes  which  it  assumed,  as  even  to  cut  off  the 
pipes  by  which  private  individuals  cpnveyed  water  from  the  public 
fountains  into  their  houses  and  gardens,  and  to  demolish  all  the 
buildings  that  projected  into  the  streets.  He  is  well  known  also  for 
his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  fine  arts  and  the 
sciences  into  the  capital  of  Italy,  through  fear  lest  the  refinements  of 
Greece  and  Asia  might  corrupt  the  principles  of  his  contrymen.  He 
l)re8sed  also  the  departure  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  had  come  to 
Rome  as  ambassadors  from  Athens,  for  he  dreaded  lest  the  habit  of 
speaking  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  on  which  Cameades,  one  of  the 
number,  particularly  prided  himself,  might  convert  the  Roman  youth 
into  mere  sophists,  and  render  them  indifferent  to  glory  and  virtue. 
And  yet  he  himself  took  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  Cato,  by  the  universal  consent  of  hia  con- 
temporaries, passed  for  the  best  farmer  of  his  age,  and  was  held 
unrivalled  for  the  skill  and  success  of  his  agricultural  operations.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  work  on  husbandry,  entitled,  "De  Re  Rustica" 
which  has  come  down  to  our  times,  though  in  a  somewhat  imperfect 
state,  since  Pliny  and  other  writers  allude  to  subjects  as  treated  of  by 
Cato,  and  to  opinions  as  delivered  by  him  in  this  book,  which  are  no 
where  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  work  as  we  now  have  it.  In  its 
present  state,  it  resembles  merely  the  loose  and  unconnected  journal 
of  a  plain  farmer,  expressed  with  rude,  sometimes  with  almost  oracu- 
lar, brevity.  It  consists  solely  of  the  driest  rules  of  agriculture,  and 
some  receipts  for  making  various  kinds  of  cakes  and  wines.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  work,  however,  is  its  total  want  of  arrange- 
ment. Cato  left  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  orations,  which  were 
existing  in  Cicero's  time,  though  much  neglected.  They  are  now  loet 
Cicero  admits  that,  if  number  and  cadence,  and  an  easier  turn  of 
expression  were  given  to  his  sentences,  there  would  be  few  who  could 
claim  the  preference  to  Cato.  He  wrote  also  a  book  on  Military 
Discipline,  a  good  deal  of  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  work 
of  Vegetius.     Hia  prmcvpaA.  ^To^\3iR.\Ktt\i,  however,  was  an  historical 
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tireatise  in  seven  books,  entitled.  "De  Originibus.**  Its  object  was  to 
discuss  and  settle  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Greek  taste,  introduced 
by  the  Scipios.  Only  fragments  of  it  remain.  He  wrote  also  on 
enters  and  on  the  Medical  Art.  The  former  of  these  productions 
was  a  treatise  addressed  to  his  son,  and  entitled,  "De  Oratore  ad 
FUium."  The  work  on  medicine  would  appear  to  have  been  a  singular 
affair ;  and  his  great  object  was  to  decry  the  compound  drugs  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  formed  a  league  to 
poison  all  the  barbarians,  among  whom  they  classed  the  Romans. 
Cato  finding  that  their  patients  lived,  notwithstanding  this  detestable 
conspiracy,  began  to  regard  the  Greek  practitioners  as  impious  sor- 
cerers, who  counteracted  the  course  of  nature,  and  restored  dying 
men  to  life  by  means  of  unholy  charms  ;  and  he  therefore  advised  his 
countrymen  to  remain  stedfast,  not  only  by  their  old  Roman  principles 
and  manners,  but  also  by  the  venerable  unguents  and  salubrious 
balsams,  which  had  come  down  to  them  from  the  wisdom  of  their 
grandmothers.  Such  as  they  were,  Gate's  old  medical  saws  continued 
long  in  repute  at  Rome.  Aulus  G^llius  mentions  Gate's  "  Libri  Ques- 
Monum  EpistoUcarumf*  and  Cicero  his  " ApophthegmcUa,**  (De Off.  1, 29,) 
vrhich  was  probably  the  first  example  of  that  class  of  works  which, 
under  the  appellation  of  Ana,  became  so  fashionable  and  prevalent  in 
France. — Cato  wrote  also  a  work,  entitled,  "  Cwrmen,  de  Moribus**  This, 
biowever,  was  not  written  in  verse,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
bitle.  Precepts,  imprecations,  and  prayers,  or  any  set  formula  what- 
ever, were  csdled  Carmina.     Dunlop's  Romom  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  aeqq. 

Cato,  Ma/rcus  Porciiis,  afterwards  surnamed  in  history,  UtvcentUf  on 
Mscount  of  his  having  destroyed  himself  at  Utica,  was  the  great  grand- 
son of  Cato  the  censor.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  very  young, 
uid  he  was  educated  under  the  roof  of  his  mother's  brother,  Livius 
Drusus.  He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets 
3f  the  Stoic  sect,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  what  was  virtuous  and  right, 
u>  to  pursue  every  object  of  such  a  nature  with  undeviating  steadiness, 
regardless  of  the  difficulties  which  he  might  have  to  encounter,  or  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  Cato  exerted  himself, 
bhough  in  vain,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Roman  luxury  and  corruption, 
md  in  his  own  person  he  copied  the  simplicity  of  earlier  days.  He 
often  appeared  barefooted  in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot. 
[n  whatever  office  he  was  employed,  he  always  reformed  its  abuses, 
snd  restored  the  ancient  regulations.  To  the  qualities  of  a  virtuous 
man,  and  the  rectitude  of  a  stem  patriot,  Cato  added  the  intrepidity 
of  a  brave  soldier  and  the  talents  of  an  able  general  In  the  affair  of 
tiie  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  he  gave  Cicero  his  constant  and  vigorous 
support,  and  it  was  chiefly  tlirough  his  efforts,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Csesar,  that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were  capitally  punished. 
This  virtuous  Roman  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  Utica,  after  the 
defeat  of  Juba  and  Scipio  by  Csesar  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Plut. 
VU,  Cat.  Min. 

CiU&lu8f  Quintvs  Lutdtltis,  a  noble  Roman,  conspicuous  for  both  his 
love  of  country  and  private  virtues.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Marius, 
in  the  consulship,  when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  came  down  upon  the 
Booth  of  Europe,  and  he  was  engaged  with  that  commander  in  the 
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aangainary  conflict  at  the  Raudii  Campi,  where  the  Cimbri  were  m 
jrigqally  defeated  by  the  Romans.  We  afterwarda  find  him  censor  with 
OnuMUB :  and,  subsequentlj  to  this,  opposing  the  attempt  of  Craasus  to 
make  Egypt  tributary.  Catulus  wae  in  politics  on  the  aristocratic 
side,  and  was  of  course  a  warm  opponent  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  was 
competitor  also  with  the  latter  for  the  office  of  pontifez,  but  was 
tinsuccessful  in  his  application.  The  character  of  Catulus  stood  de- 
servedly high.  A  stranger  to  flattery  and  adulation,  he  reprored,  with 
equal  openness,  the  levity  of  the  multitude,  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
senate.  After  a  long  life  of  honourable  usefulness,  Catulus  was  com- 
pelled to  put  an  end  to  his  days,  by  order  of  the  sanguinary  Mariii& 
In  order  to  effect  this,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  narrow  chamber,  newbf 
ulaatered,  and  suffocated  himself  by  the  vapour  produced  by  a  laiige 
an. 

C&HHuif  Qwmhju  LutdUiUt  son  of  the  preceding.  He  obtained  the 
consulship  along  with  Lepidus,  &c.  78,  and  opposed  the  views  of  his 
eolleague,  who  was  in  favour  of  rescinding  the  acts  of  Sylla.  He 
dedicated  the  new  capitol,  the  old  one  having  been  desia*oyed  by  fii^. 
Oatulus  was  the  first  that  pronounced  Cicero  "  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try ,**  and  it  was  he  who  accused  Csesar  of  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline.  This  is  also  the  Catulus  that  opposed  the  passing 
of  the  Blanilian  law,  and  of  whom  Plutarch  relates  the  anecdote  which 
we  have  mentioned  under  note  9,  page  266.  His  character  for  pa- 
triotism and  integrity  stood  as  high  as  his  father's  had. 

CSthigvSf  Cams  ComeUvbs,  a  Roman  of  corrupt  morals  and  tiurbulent 
character.  He  fiU.ed  at  one  time  the  office  of  tribune,  and  was  also 
a  warm  partisan  of  Sylla,  after  having  originally  sided  with  Marim 
Subsequently,  however,  lowing  the  influence  which  he  had  possessed, 
he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  in 
rashness  and  daring  he  surpassed  Catiline  himself,  and  almost  equalled 
him  in  strength  of  body,  love  of  arms,  and  dignity  of  birth.  In 
arranging  the  details  of  the  plot,  the  conspirators  assigned  to  Cethegus 
the  task  of  posting  himself  at  the  door  of  Cicero's  house,  and,  after  he 
had  forced  an  entrance,  of  murdering  that  illustrious  Roman.  The 
vigilance  of  Cicero  frustrated  this  design.  Cethegus  was  apprehended 
along  with  Lentulus  and  the  rest,  and  strangled  in  prison. 

OtcSro,  Quintug  TvUiuSy  brother  of  the  orator.  He  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  pnctor,  a.u.c.  693,  and  afterwards  held  a  government  in 
Asia,  as  pro-praetor,  for  four  years.  Quintus  returned  to  Rome  at  the 
moment  when  his  brother  was  driven  into  exile;  and  for  sometime 
after  was  chiefly  employed  in  exerting  himself  to  obtain  his  recall 
Subsequently  to  tliis,  we  find  him  serving  as  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants 
in  Gaul,  juid  displaying  much  courage  and  ability  on  many  trying  and 
important  occasions.  During  the  civil  war,  however,  he  abandoned 
the  side  of  Caesar,  and  espoused  the  party  of  Pompey.  But,  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  ho  f(jllowed  Cecsar  into  Asia,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
pardon  ;  and  that  he  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  this,  he  threw 
all  the  blame  of  his  defection  upon  his  brother  the  orator.  For  thia 
purpose,  lie  made  it  a  point  in  all  his  letters  and  remarks  to  Cosar's 
friends,  to  rail  at  the  orator  in  a  most  unfeeling  and  disgraceful  man- 
ner. At  a  subsequent  period  he  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate, 
flad  coucealed  hiuiBclt  a\.^m^,\iM\.^iaA  discovered  and  put  to  death 
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Qgetiier  with  hia  son.  We  haye  remaining,  at  the  present  day,  the 
orrespondence  of  Cicero,  the  orator,  with  his  brother  Quintus.  The 
int  letter  in  the  collection  is  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  th& 
ind  that  has  ever  been  penned.  It  is  addressed  to  Quintus  on  occa- 
ion  of  his  govermnent  in  Asia  being  prolonged  for  a  third  year. 
LTailing  himself  of  the  right,  of  an  elder  brother,  as  well*  as  of  the 
athority  derived  from  his  superior  dignity  and  talents,  Cicero  counsels 
nd  exhorts  his  brother  concerning  the  due  administration  of  his  pro- 
inoe,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  his  subordinate  officers, 
nd  tiie  degree  of  trust  to  be  reposed  in  them.  He  eamestiy  reproves 
im,  but  with  much  fraternal  tenderness  and  affection,  for  his  prone- 
ess  to  resentment ;  and  he  concludes  with  a  beautiful  exhortation,  to 
^ye  in  all  respects  to  merit  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to 
equeath  to  posterity  an  untainted  name.  Along  with  Cicero's  letters 
>  Quintus  there  is  usually  printed  an  epistle  or  memoir,  which  the 
ttt^r  addressed  to  his  brother  when  he  stood  candidate  for  the  con- 
alship,  and  which  is  entitled  "  De  PetiHone  Cofutdattu."  It  gives 
Ivice  with  regard  to  the  measures  he  should  pursue  to  attain  his  ob- 
)cty  particularly  inculcating  the  best  means  to  gain  private  friends  and 
squire  general  jtopularity.  But  though  professedly  drawn  up  merely 
>r  the  use  of  his  brother  Marcus,  it  appears  to  have  been  intended 
y  the  author  as  a  guide  or  manual,  for  all  who  might  be  placed 
i  similar  circumstances.  It  is  written  with  considerable  elegancey  and 
reat  purity  of  style,  and  forms  an  important  document  for  the  history 
f  the  Roman  republic,  as  it  affords  us  a  clearer  insight  than  we  can 
erive  from  any  other  work  now  extant,  into  the  intrigues  resorted  to 
y  the  heads  of  parties  to  gain  the  suffirages  of  the  people.  We  have 
Ibo  remaining  a  small  poem  by  Quintus  Cicero^  in  twenty-one  verses, 
a.  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  two  epigrams  preserved  in  Burmann'i 
.nthology.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  tragedies,  which  are  now  lost. 
Omna,  Ludua  Comiliuts,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  considerable  influ- 
ace  and  personal  bravery.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  B.c.  91, 
ut  was  deprived  by  his  colleague  of  his  consular  authority,  and 
riven  by  him  out  of  the  city,  because  he  had  by  force  procured  the 
aactment  of  several  iigurious  laws.  Obtaining  possession  of  the  army 
f  Appius  Claudius,  he  declared  war  on  the  government,  and  called  to 
is  assistance  Marius  and  other  exiles  from  Africa.  Cinna  and  Marius 
Fentually  triumphed,  Rome  opened  her  gates,  and  the  most  cruel  ex- 
3sses  were  committed  by  the  victors.  All  the  leading  men  of  the 
arty  of  Sylla  were  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
xnna  and  Marius  then  declared  themselves  consuls,  and  the  latter 
ted  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  entering  upon  office.  L.  Valerius 
lacous  succeeded  him.  In  his  third  and  fourth  consulships,  Cinna 
ad  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  for  his  colleague,  with  whom  he  made  prepa- 
ODB  for  a  war  against  Sylla,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  operations 
apainst  Mithridates.  During  the  fourth  consulship  of  Cinna,  Julius 
asar  married  his  daughter  Cornelia.  Cinna  eventually,  after  raising 
powerful  armament  against  Sylla,  was  slain  by  a  centurion  of  his 
wn  army,  a  rumour  having  been  spread  among  his  soldiers  that  he 
ad  put  Pompey,  then  quite  a  young  man,  to  death.  Haughty,  violent^ 
Iwayv  eager  for  vengeance,  addicted  to  debauchery,  precipitate  in  his 
esignS)  but  nevertheless  pursuing  them  with  courage,   Cinna  had 
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passions  that  caused  him  to  aspire  to  t3rrann7,  and  but  few  of  those 
talents  that  Would  otherwise  have  led  to  it. 

Claudius,  Appius,  called  for  distinction'  sake  "  Minor ,"  or  "  the 
younger,"  having  a  brother  of  the  same  name,  who  was  called,  for 
a  similar  reason,  "  Major"  or,  "  the  elder."  He  was  preotor  in  the 
year  when  Archias  was  registered,  and  afterwards  consul  with  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus.     Cic.  pro  Arch.  5. 

ClodhM,  PvMvua,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  but  infamous  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  morals.  Among  other  offences,  he  is  said  to  have 
violated  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  by  penetrating  into  the  house 
of  Cscaur,  during  their  celebration,  disguised  in  female  attire.  He  was 
led  to  the  commission  of  this  act  by  a  guilty  attachment  for  Pompeia, 
Ciesar's  wife.  Being  tried  for  this  impiety,  he  managed  to  escape  by 
corrupting  the  judges.  Clodius  caused  himself  to  be  adopted  into 
a  plebeian  family,  for  the  purpose  of  being  elected  tribune  of  the 
commons,  and  while  holding  this  office  had  a  number  of  laws  passed, 
favoiu^ble  to  the  people,  but  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Koman 
constitution.  He  caused  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Ptolemj, 
king  of  Cyprus,  to  be  given  to  Cato,  whom  he  detested,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  fail  in  this  enterprise,  and  lose  in  consequence  the  credit 
and  influence  which  he  enjoyed  at  Rome.  He  cherished  also  a  bitter 
hatred  against  Cicero,  and  procured  his  banishment  from  Italy,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  violated  the  laws  in  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He  even  caused  his  house  to  be  de- 
molished, and  put  up  his  effects  at  auction,  but  no  one  would  purchase 
them.  Clodius  was  eventually  assassinated  by  the  retinue  of  Mile,  on 
an  accidental  (?)  rencontre  having  taken  place  between  the  two,  as  Milo 
was  journeying  towards  Lanuviura,  his  native  place,  and  Clodius  was 
on  his  way  to  Rome.     Cic.  pro  Milone. 

Ca'pdrlus,  Quint  us,  a  native  of  Terracina,  and  accomplice  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  He  was  prep.aring  to  set  out  for  Apulia,  to 
rouric  and  arm  the  Blaves  ag  dnst  the  state,  at  the  time  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered.  Having  learned  that  the  plot  was  detected,  he  fled 
from  Rome,  before  the  officers,  sent  by  the  consuls  to  apprehend  him, 
arrived  at  his  house,  but  was  afterward  taken  and  strangled  in  prison 
Sallust,  B.C.  46. 

Cotta,  Lucius,  the  colleague  of  Lucius  Torquatus  in  the  consulship 
During  his  magistracy  the  capitol  was  struck  with  lightning,  a-U.c.  6a8. 
Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  8. 

Crassus,  Lucius  Licinivs,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  highly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  who  has  made  him  one  of  the  principal  interlocutors, 
in  his  dialogue  l)e  Oratore.  He  commenced  his  oratorical  career  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  accu- 
sation of  Cains  Carbo  ;  and  he  not  long  afterward  greatly  lieightened 
his  fame,  by  his  defence  of  the  virgin  Licinia.  Another  of  the  best 
speeches  of  Crassus,  was  that  addressed  to  the  people  in  favour  of  the 
law  of  Servilius  Cicpio,  restoring  in  part  the  judicial  power  to  the 
senate,  of  which  they  had  recently  been  deprived,  in  order  to  vest  it 
solely  in  the  equites.  But  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  appearances  of 
Crassus  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  haj)pened  a.v.c. 
662,  a  sliort  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marias 
and  Sylla  ;  and  a  few  da-ja  ai^-feT  Wift  period  in  which  he  is  supposed  t<t 
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kve  borne  a  part  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore.  The  consul  Philippus 
bd  declared,  in  one  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  some  other 
Ivice  must  be  resorted  to,  since,  with  such  a  senate  as  then  existed, 
)  could  no  longer  direct  the  affairs  of  the  government.  A  full 
nate-house  being  immediately  simmioned,  Crassus  arraigned,  in  terms 

the  most  glowing  eloquence,  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  who, 
stead  of  acting  as  the  political  parent  and  guardian  of  the  senate, 
»ught  to  deprive  its  members  of  their  ancient  inheritance  of  respect 
id  dignity.  Being  farther  irritated  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
hHippus  to  force  him  into  compliance  with  his  designs,  he  exerted  on 
lis  occasion  the  utmost  effort  of  his  genius  and  strength;  but  he 
■turned  home  with  a  pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he  died  seven  days 
ter.  This  oration  of  Crassus,  followed  as  it  was  by  his  almost  imme- 
ate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen ;  who,  long 
terward,  were  wont  to  repair  to  the  senate-house,  for  the  purpose  of 
swing  the  spot  where  he  had  last  stood,  and  where  he  fell,  as  it  may 
1  said,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  order.  Crassus  left  hardly 
ly  orations  behind  him,  and  he  died  while  Cicero  was  still  in  hw 
►yhood ;  yet  that  author,  having  collected  the  opinions  of  those  who 
d  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute,  and  apparently  perfect,  intel- 
;ence  of  his  mode  of  oratory.  He  was  what  may  be  called  the  most 
aamental  speaker  that  nad  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum.  He 
is  master  of  the  most  pure  and  accurate  language,  and  of  perfect 
)quence  of  expression,  without  any  affectation,  or  impleasant  appear- 
ce  of  previous  study.      Great  clearness  of  exposition  distinguished 

his  harangues,  and  while  descanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he 
ssessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  argument  and  illustration.  In 
eaking  he  showed  an  uncommon  modesty,  which  went  even  the 
igth  of  bashfulness.  This  diffidence  never  entirely  forsook  him ; 
d,  after  the  practice  of  a  long  life  at  the  bar,  he  was  frequently  so 
ich  intimidated  in  the  exordium  of  his  discourse,  that  he  was  ob- 
rved  to  grow  pale,  and  to  tremble  in  every  part  of  his  frame.  Some 
rsons  considered  Crassus  as  only  equal  to  Antonius;  others  pre- 
Ted  him  as  the  more  perfect  and  accomplished  orator.  Crassus 
ssessed  a  greater  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  showed  off  his 
formation  to  the  most  advantage.  His  language  was  indisputably 
eferable  to  that  of  Antony ;  but  the  action  and  gesture  of  Antony 
ire  as  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Crassus.  Dlnlop's  Roman 
tercUurej  voL  ii  p.  215. 

Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  sumamed  "  the  Rich,"  on 
count  of  his  great  opulence.  At  first  he  was  very  circumscribed  in 
3  circumstances,  but  by  educating  slaves,  and  selling  them  for  a  high 
ice,  he  soon  enriched  himself.  Crassus  distinguished  himself  in  the 
ir  against  Spartacus,  after  which  he  was  chosen  consul  with  Pompey, 
id  on  laying  down  the  consulship  obtained  after  a  short  interval  the 
Bee  of  censor.  His  supposed  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
le  was  probably  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  "What  purpose 
»uld  Crassus,  in  fact,  propose  to  himself,  by  entering  into  a  plot  to 
im  a  city,  in  which  his  own  property  was  so  considerable  ?  The 
unity  which  arose  between  Cicero  and  Crassus,  in  consequence  of  the 
leged  guilt  of  the  latter,  was  so  bitter,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  it 
ould  have  shown  itself  by  some  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Crassus, 
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had  not  his  son  Publius,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cioero,  prevented 
him.  He  even  prevailed  on  his  father,  eventually,  to  become  reconcikd 
to  the  orator.  Crassus  became  afterward  a  member  of  the  first  trimn- 
virate ;  and,  obtaining  Syria  for  his  province,  marched  against  the  Ptf- 
thians,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  slain.    Plut.  VU.  Cran. 

Crawus,  P.  Licinius,  held  the  consulship  with  Cn.  Lentulns  Clodi- 
anus,  A.U.C.  656.  He  was  afterwards  censor,  a-U.o.  664,  along  with  L 
Julius  Csesar,  and  during  his  censorship  no  part  of  the  people  wen 
rated.  This  Crassus  was  father  of  the  preceding.  In  an  andent  in- 
scription his  prsenomen  is  given  as  Marcus.    Ebmesti,  Jnd.  HitL  s.  t. 

Cii/rttL8f  QuirUuSf  a  Roman  of  good  family,  whose  disgraceful  and  im- 
moral conduct  had  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  senate  by  the  censon. 
He  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  but  divulged  the 
secret  to  Fulvia,  a  female  of  high  rank  but  corrupt  principles,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate.  Fulvia  communicated  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  state  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  alarm  whk^ 
this  occasioned  caused  the  election  of  Cicero  to  the  consulship.  Ciceio 
subsequently  prevailed  upon  Curius,  through  the  means  of  Fulvuiy  to 
discover  to  him  all  the  movements  of  Catiline,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
baffle  the  schemes  of  that  daring  conspirator.  In  return  for  these  tet- 
vices,  rewards  were  voted  him  from  the  public  treasury ;  but  Caenr, 
whom  Curius  had  named  among  the  conspirators,  exerted  himidf 
against  the  fulfilment  of  the  public  promise,  and  the  rewards  were  not 
given.    Plut.  Vit.  Oic,  11. 

D. 

Didtue,  TUu8,  a  Roman,  who,  although  of  lowly  origin,  rose  notwith- 
standing to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  In  his  praetorship  he 
triumphed  over  the  Scordisci.  He  was  afterward  consul,  along  with  Q. 
Metellus,  a.u.c.  655.     Cic.  Or.  pro  Plane.  25. 

DiSgSneSf  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  sect,  bom  in  the  third 
year  of  the  ninety-first  Olympiad,  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Antisthenes,  and  perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  cha- 
racter of  his  master.  Renouncing  every  other  object  of  ambition,  he 
determined  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  contempt  of  riches  and  honours, 
and  by  his  indignation  against  luxury.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak ;  car- 
ried a  wallet  and  a  staff;  made  the  porticoes  and  other  public  places 
his  habitation,  and  depended  upon  casual  contributions  for  his  daily 
bread.  He  practised  the  moat  rigid  self-control,  and  the  strictest  absti- 
nence, exposing  himself  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
living  upon  the  simplest  diet.  He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 
Diogenes  left  behind  him  no  system  of  philosophy.  After  the  example 
of  his  master,  he  was  more  attentive  to  practical  than  theoretical  wisdoDL 
Enfield's  Jliat.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  305,  seqq. 

DruauSj  Marcus  IAriu8,  a  Roman  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  662, 
who,  among  other  ordinances,  proposed  a  law  that  the  allied  states  d 
Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Drusus  was » 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright  intentions  ;  but  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite, 
he  was  crushed  in  the  attempt,  being  assassinated  at  his  own  hou^  by 
Quintus  YariuB,  aa  was  \.\iou^\\\.,  «xvd  as  Cicero  expressly  states,  althougu 
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3rs  omit  the  name.    The  states  of  Italy  considered  his  death 
al  of  a  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they 
obtain  voluntarily.     In  other  words,  the  Social  war  arose. 
EBa  2,  13,  seqq, 

E. 

a  native  of  Rudise,  in  Calabria,  who  lived  firom  A.n.c.  515  to 
las  generally  received  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Father 
song.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia ;  and,  if  Silius 
ay  be  believed,  he  served  in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which,  in 
38,  followed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he  waged  in  that 
inat  the  favourers  of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  After  the  ter- 
f  the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve  years  in  Sar- 

was  at  length  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato  the  censor,  who,  in 
1  Sardinia,  on  returning  as  quaestor  from  Africa.  At  Rome, 
ed  the  patrician  youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
'  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state.  Being  distinguished 
well  as  in  letters,  he  followed  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  during 
ion  to  ^tolia  in  564 ;  and  in  569  he  obtained  the  freedom 
,  through  the  favour  of  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of 
patron,  Marcus.    He  was  also  protected  by  the  elder  Afri- 

is  said  to  have  been  intemperate  in  drinking,  which  brought 
ase  called  Morbus  ArticvlariSf  a  disorder  resembling  the  gout, 
e  died  at  the  age  of  seventy.  A  bust  of  the  poet  was  placed 
ily  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  (?)    To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his 

remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predecessors,  not  only 
genius,  but  in  the  art  of  versification.  By  this  time,  indeed, 
odels  of  Greek  composition  had  begun  to  be  studied  at  Rome, 
ccordingly,  in  the  works  of  Ennius,  innumerable  imitations 
L  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the  Greek  tragic  writers  whom 
iefly  imitated;  and  indeed  it  appeal's  from  the  fragments 
ain,  that  all  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from  the 
Sophocles,  on  the  same  subjects  which  he  has  chosen,  than 
gedies.   Ennius  was  also  a  satirical  writer,  and  the  first  who 

this  species  of  composition  into  Rome.  His  satires,  how- 
r  to  have  been  merely  a  kind  of  csnto,  made  up  from  passages 

poems,  which  by  slight  alterations,  were  humorously  or 
ipplied,  and  chiefly  to  the  delineation  of  character.  It  is 
!  regretted,  that  we  possess  such  scanty  fragments  of  these 
ch  would  have  been  curious  as  the  first  attempts  at  a  species 
tion,  which  was  carried  to  such  perfection  by  succeeding 
3,  and  which  has  been  regarded  as  almost  peculiar  to  the 
But  the  great  work  of  Ennius,  and  of  which  we  have  still 
e  remains,  was  his  Annals,  or  metrical  chronicles,  devoted 
)ration  of  Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the 
of  the  Istrian  war.  These  annals  were  written  by  him  in  his 
.  least  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
2th  book  was  finished  by  him  in  his  67th  year.  We  have 
ilso  of  some  other  works  of  his.  On  the  whole,  the  produc- 
oius  are  rather  pleasing  and  interesting,  as  the  early  hlo^- 
t  poetry,  which  afterwe^  opened  to  such  perfection,  thiaii 
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estimable  from  their  intrinsic  beauty.    Dunlop's  Rom,  Lit,  vol  L  p.  U, 

teqq. 

F. 

FalcidituSf  CaiuSf  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  as  having  been  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy 
the  year  after  he  had  filled  the  tribuneship.     Or.  pro  M.  L.  19. 

FlacciLSy  Lucivs,  was  one  of  the  praetors  during  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  and  an'ested,  by  order  of  the  latter,  in  conjunction  witii  (iiiiB 
Pomptinus,  the  retinue  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  Mulvian  bridge.  He 
was  also  military  tribune,  imder  P.  Servilius,  in  Cilicia,  and  qusestor 
with  M.  Piso  in  Spain.  We  have  an  oration  remaining,  which  Cicero 
delivered  in  his  behalf,  when  he  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  govom- 
ment  of  Asia,  by  D.  Lselius.  He  had  obtained  this  government  after 
going  through  the  quffistorship  at  home.     Or.  pro  Place.  1,  &c. 

Flaccus,  Marcus  FvlvitbSf  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who  was  chai^ 
with  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  and 
who  seconded  the  efforts  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  procure  for  all  the 
Italians  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  Having  been  sent  against 
the  Gauls,  he  defeated  them  and  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
Four  years  after  this,  he  was  cited  by  the  consul  Opimius,  along  with 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  Flaccus  re- 
fused to  answer  the  summons,  but  seized  on  mount  Aventine.  Opimiiu 
attacked  him  here,  and  having  put  to  flight  his  followers,  forced  him  to 
take  refuge  in  an  old  and  neglected  public  bath,  where  he  was  slain 
with  his  eldest  son.    Vell.  Paterc.  2,  7. — Plut.  VU.  C.  Gracck. 

FlaminlnuSf  Titus  Quintius,  a  celebrated  Roman  commander,  who 
obtained  the  consulship  a.u.c.  556,  before  he  was  thirty  years  old. 
Macedonia  and  the  war  with  Philip  fell  to  his  lot.  He  defeated  the 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous,  detached  the  Achaean  league  from  the 
party  of  Philip,  and  crowned  his  successes  by  the  victory  at  Cynosce- 
phalse,  after  which  the  king  of  Macedon  found  himself  compelled  to 
give  freedom  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Flamininus 
announced  this  intelligence,  kept  secret  till  then,  to  the  multitude 
assembled  at  the  Isthmian  games,  and  it  was  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations.  Flamininus  respected  the  laws,  and  adopted  the  usages 
and  manners,  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  this  wise  course  of  conduct  merited 
the  name  of  their  father  and  liberator.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as 
^ambassador  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  where  Hannibal 
had  taken  refuge,  with  a  demand  that  the  latter  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  his  prudence  and  address  contributed  not  a  little  to  remove  from 
existence  a  man  who  had  so  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Romans.  After 
having  held  the  consular  ofi&ce  a  second  time,  Flamininus  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.     Plut.  Vit.  Flam. 

Fldvtus,  Cneius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  but  an  artful  and  eloquent 
man.  Livy  calls  him  Caius  Flavins,  and  makes  his  father's  name  to 
have  been  Cneius,  but  Cneius  is  given  as  the  true  praenomen  by 
Drakcnborch  (ad  Liv.  9,  46).  He  was  scribe  to  Appius  CaDCus,  the 
aedile,  and  published  for  the  use  of  the  people,  an  account  of  the  dUf 
fastif  or  days  on  which  legal  proceedings  could  be  had,  which  was 
called  from  Mm.  Jus  Flaxiauum.    ^Vi^  ^eo^le  in  return  made  him 
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rule  sedile.  The  mode  which  he  adopted  of  making  the  days  in 
lestion  known  to  all,  was  to  hang  up  to  public  view,  round  the 
rum,  the  calendar  on  white  tablets.  His  elevation  was,  of  course, 
tremely  unpalatable  to  the  patricians,  nor  did  his  own  behaviour 
wards  them  at  all  tend  to  diminish  this  feeling.  To  the  great  dis- 
3asure  of  the  nobles,  he  performed  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
incord,  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  was  compelled  to  dictate  to  him 
e  form  of  words,  although  he  affirmed,  that,  consistently  with  the 
actice  of  antiquity,  no  other  than  a  consul,  or  commander-in-chief, 
uld  dedicate  a  temple.  Livy  says,  that  Flavins  owed  his  appoint- 
mt  to  the  sedileship  to  a  faction  composed  of  the  lowest  of  the 
ople,  which  had  gathered  strength  during  the  censorship  of  Appius 
audius  :  for  Appius  was  the  first  who  degraded  the  senate,  by  elect- 
^  into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen ;  and  when  he  found  that  no  one 
owed  that  election  to  be  valid,  and  that  his  conduct  in  the  senate- 
>use  had  not  procured  him  the  influence  in  the  cily,  which  it  had 
en  his  principal  object  to  attain,  he  distributed  men  of  the  meanest 
der  among  the  different  tribes,  and  thus  corrupted  the  assemblies 
ith  of  the  forum  and  Campus  Martins.  To  these  men  Flavins  owed 
8  preferment.    Liv.  9,  46. 

Alviaf  a  Roman  female  of  high  rank,  but  corrupt  principles,  who 
ve  Cicero  secret  information  of  all  the  movements  of  Catiline's  party, 
or  informant  was  Curius.    Sallust,  B,  (7.  23. 
FiUvius,  Marcus.     Vide  Nohilior. 

F&riuSf  Lficvue,  was  consul  A.n.c.  617,  along  with  Seztus  Atilius 
rranus.  He  was  distinguished  in  some  degree  by  a  taste  for  litera- 
re,  and  Cicero  remarks  of  him,  "perbene  LcUme  loctUm  est,  et  Utera- 
a  quam  ceteri"    Brut.  28. 

F&rius,  Ptthlms,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  remarkable  for 
I  active  and  daring  spirit.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  to  whom 
llost  alludes  under  the  epithet  FesuUan/us.  He  fell  fighting  among 
3  foremost,  at  the  battle  of  Pistoria,  where  Catiline  was  defeated  by 
3  forces  of  the  republic.    Sallust,  B.  C,  60. 

a 

9iibiniu8,  AiduSf  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  proposed  the  law 
which  Pompey  was  invested  with  supreme  command  in  the  war 
linst  the  pirates.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  corrupt 
i  profligate  character.  For  an  account  of  the  provisions  of  this 
r,  consult  note  12,  page  243  ;  and  for  some  remarks  respecting  the 
.vate  character  of  Gabinius,  note  13,  p.  261.  Cicero  states,  that 
.binius  was  the  only  one  to  whom  a  "  stippliccxtio**  had  not  been 
owed.    PhUipp.  14,  8. 

Gabtn^uit  Pttbli/ua,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Cicero  calls 
nber.    This  individual  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worth- 
is  among  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.    He  suflered  capital  punish- 
mt  with  Lentulus  and  the  rest.     Or.  in  Cat.  8,  3. 
Otdnn^Uu.     Vide  Capito. 

Oaiba,  Publiua  Stdpicius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  held  also  at  one 
ae  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Cicero's 
r  the  consulship,  but  did  not  succeed.     Or.  in  Verr.  7. 

z  2 
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OcUba,  Servius  StdpiduSf  was  consul  along  with  Marcus  Mna&a 
Scaurus.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  power,  as  an  orator,  in  arousing 
and  swaying  the  feelings  of  his  auditors.  He  was  accused  hy  L  Libo^ 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  of  having  cruelly  slain  a  large  number  of 
the  Lusitani,  in  his  government  of  Spain,  contrary  to  his  own  plighted 
word,  and  was  only  acquitted  by  exciting  in  his  behalf  the  com- 
miseration of  the  people.  (Consult  note  2,  p.  454.)  He  was  an  an- 
cestor of  the  emperor  Gkdba.    Cio.  de  Or.  2,  65. 

Gallus,  Ca4/U8  AcUivs,  an  eminent  lawyer^  highly  praised  by  Cioeroi 
Brut  23. 

Cfdllibs,  I/uciru,  held  the  censorship  A.V.C.  683,  along  with  Cn.  Leo- 
tulus,  who  had  also  been  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  681.  It 
was  he  who  declared  that  a  civic  crown  ought  to  be  voted  to  Cicero,  for 
his  preservation  of  the  republic.     Cio.  pro.  Cltient.  42. 

(Aa^lo,  Maniiis  AcUiuSt  ^^Id  the  consulship  a.u.c.  684.  He  was 
named  as  the  successor  of  Lucullus,  in  the  government  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  and  in  the  management  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  but  yns 
soon  after  superseded  by  Pompey.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  very  little  military  talent,  and  not  very  upright  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  commander.     Or.  pro  Man.  Leg.  9. 

GHawila,  Cams,  a  seditious  and  profligate  individual,  put  to  death 
while  holding  the  prsetorship,  when  Marius  and  Valerius  were  consols. 
The  senate  had  passed  the  usual  decree,  directing  the  consuls  to  see 
that  the  republic  sustained  no  injury.  Satuminus  and  Qlauda,  who 
were  acting  in  concert,  fled  into  the  capitol,  with  a  number  of  thdr 
followers.  Here  they  were  besieged,  and  at  last  forced  to  yield  for 
want  of  water,  the  pipes  being  cut  off.  When  they  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  they  called  for  Marius,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  him 
upon  the  public  faith.  Marius  tried  every  art  to  save  them,  but 
nothing  would  avail.  They  no  sooner  came  down  into  the  forum,  than 
they  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of 
Plutarch.  Florus,  however,  says  that  the  people  despatched  them 
with  clubs  and  stones.  Cicero  indulges  in  some  degree  of  oratorical 
exaggeration,  when  he  makes  Glaucia  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
immediate  act  of  Marius.     Plut.  Vit.  Mar.  30. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grac- 
chus. He  was  twice  consul,  and  once  censor,  and  was  distinguished  a? 
well  for  his  integrity,  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability,  either  in 
the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  armies.  He  carried  on  military  operation? 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  met  with  much  success  in  the  latter  country. 
He  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  elder  Africanus,  by  whom  he 
had  the  Gracchi.     Plut.  Vit.  Gracchorum. 

Gracchi.  There  were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  sons  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  of 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major.  Tiberius,  the  elder; 
was  of  a  mild  and  unruffled  temper,  but  Caius,  violent  and  irascibk- 
The  object  of  the  two  brothers,  in  succession,  was  to  have  the  public 
lands  divided  among  the  citizens.  Appian  says  that  the  nobles  and 
rich  men,  partly  by  getting  possession  of  the  public  lands,  partly  by 
buying  up  the  shares  of  indigent  owners,  had  made  themselves  master? 
of  all  the  lands  in  Itel^,  Mid  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomphsbed  tbc 
removal  of  the  common  ^eo^^  Itoiai  •Omsvs  ^^aessions.    This  abiwe 
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[  Tiberius  Gracclius  to  revive  the  Licinian  law,  by  which  no 
hold  more  than  500  jugera,  or  about  350  acres  of  land.  The 
)wever,  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  land  they  had  thus 

attempts  of  the  Gracchi  cost  them  their  lives.  Tiberius 
in  a  collision  between  his  adherents  and  the  party  of  the 
jaded  by  Scipio  Nasica.  Caius  was  slain  some  years  after- 
;he  consul  Opimius  and  his  party.  Plut.  VU.  Grouch, 
the  accuser  of  Archias,  probably  some  obscure  individual. 
J  reading  was  Gracchus^  which  induced  Ilgen  to  think  that 

Quinctius  Gracchus  was  meant,  who  was  tribune  of  the 
A.U.C.  697,  but  consult  note  10,  page  147. 

H.  • 

tw,  Marcus,  a  public  speaker  of  only  moderate  ability,  who 
38  trimnphed  over  L.  Philippus  in  a  contest  for  the  consul- 

QQO.—Brvi,  U.—Pro  Muren.  17. 

us,  Qavntua,  an  orator  and  statesman,  whose  name  has  been 
wn  to  us  by  Cicero,  with  great  commendation.     He  filled  in 

the  offices  of  praetor  and  consul,  and  died  b.c.  50,  in  the 
of  his  age.     His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  was  at  the  early 

and  his  excellence,  says  Cicero,  was  immediately  acknow- 
'he  imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke  out  in 
s,  about  four  years  after  his  first  appearance,  interrupted,  in 
easure,  the  business  of  the  forum,  and  hence  we  find  Hor- 
ving  in  this  alarming  contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  and 
>wing  season  as  military  tribune.  When,  on  the  re-establish- 
eace  in  Italy,  in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the 
ieful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been  destined  from  his 
round  himself  without  a  rival.  Crassus  died  in  662,  before 
ies  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  Antonius,  with  other  orators  of 
3te,  perished  in  666,  during  the  temporary  and  last  ascen- 
ilarius,  in  the  absence  of  Sylla.  Sulpicius  was  put  to  death 
year,  and  Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  from  which  he  was 
3d  until  the  return  of  Sylla  to  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to 
orship  in  670.     Hortensius  was  thus  left,  for  some  years, 

competitor;  and  after  670,  with  none  of  eminence  but 
3m  also  he  soon  outshone.  His  splendid,  warm,  and  ani- 
inner,  was  preferred  to  the  calm  and  easy  elegance  of  his 
cordingly,  when  engaged  in  a  cause  on  the  same  side,  Cotta, 
1  years  his  senior,  was  employed  to  open  the  case,  while  the 
ortant  parts  were  left  to  the  management  of  Hortensius. 
ued  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  forum,  till  Cicero  re- 
•m  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679,  when  the  talents  of  that 
st  displayed  themselves  in  full  perfection  and  maturity, 
s  was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of  thirteen  years,  at  the 
he  Roman  bar;  and  being  in  consequence  engaged,  during 

period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause  of  importance, 
massed  a  prodigious  fortune.  He  lived,  too,  with  a  magni- 
rresponding  to  his  wealth.  His  house  at  Rome,  which  was 
'^  furnished,  formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace, 
reased  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it 
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nearly  covered  the  whole  Palatine  mounts  and  branched  over  otiier 
hilla.  Besides  hia  mansion  in  the  capitsJ,  he  poaaeesed  smnptoirai 
yillaa  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Laurentum,  where  he  was  aocnsbmad 
to  give  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  entertainments.  HortenoM 
was  prsBtor  in  682,  and  consul  two  years  afterward.  The  wei^  and 
digmties  he  had  obtained,  and  the  want  of  competition,  made  him 
gradually  relax  from  that  assiduity  by  which  they  had  been  aoqoind, 
till  the  increasing  fame  of  CSioero,  and  particularly  the  glory  of  liis 
consulship,  stimulated  him  to  renew  his  exertions.  But  ms  halnt  of 
labour  had  been  in  some  degree  lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his 
former  reputation.  Cicero  partly  accounts  for  his  decline  from  the 
peculiar  nature  and  genius  of  his  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy 
species  called  Asiatic,  whic]^  flourished  in  the  Ghreek  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more  florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratoiy 
of  Atiiens,  or  even  Rhodes,  being  full  of  briUiant  thoughts  ud 
sparkling  expressions.  This  glowing  style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficiiot 
in  solidity  and  weight,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a  young  man ;  and  beiqg 
farther  recommended  by  a  beautiful  cadence  of  penods,  met  with  the 
utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  advanced  in  life^  did  Mk 
correct  tMs  exuberance,  nor  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence ;  and  tills  Inxni]! 
and  glitter  of  phraseology,  being  totally  inconsistent  with  his  advanoed 
age  and  considar  dignity,  caused  his  reputation  to  diminish  with  the 
increase  of  years.  His  elocution,  too,  became  eventually  much  im- 
paired by  a  constant  toothache,  and  swellingB  in  his  jaws^  and  thii 
complaint  became  at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his  end.  The 
speeches  of  Hortensius  suffered  greatly  by  being  transferred  to  writiofr 
his  chief  excellence  consisting  in  action  and  delivery.  None  of  bla 
speeches  have  come  down  to  us.    DuNLOF,  Bom,  Lit.  voL  iL  p.  222. 

J. 

Julitu,     Vide  L.  Jvlvat  CcBsa/r, 

Julia,  a  Roman  female,  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  but  of  a  differait 
branch  from  that  whence  sprang  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Cscsar,  and 
wife  of  Marius.  She  was  first  married  to  M.  Antonius  Creticns,  by 
whom  she  had  Antony  the  triumvir;  and,  after  the  death  of  CreticiB, 
she  was  united  to  Lentulus,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline.  The  poniBh- 
ment  of  her  second  husband  was  the  origin,  according  to  Plutarch,  of 
the  enmity  that  prevailed  between  Mark  ^tony  and  Cicero.  Pict 
Vit.  Anton,  c.  2. 

L. 

Zceca,  Marcus  Porcius,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline's,  who,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  convened  the  leading  members  of  the  conspiracy  at  his  own 
house,  just  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  He  was  a  descendant  rf 
M.  Porcius  Lasca^  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  had  a  law  passed  pro- 
hibiting magistrates  from  punishing  a  Roman  citizen  with  death,  aad 
substituting  for  capital  punishment,  banisliment  and  confiscation  of 
property.     Sallust,  £.  C.  27. 

LaUua,  Cairn,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  intimate  friendship  with 
the  elder  Africanns,  sad  Tibicb.  commenced  in  early  life.    He  followed 
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bat  eminent  commander  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  was  the  confidant  of 
Q  his  secrets.  Lselius  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  which,  blockaded 
lie  port  of  Carthage,  while  Scipio  pressed  the  siege  by  land ;  and  after 
Ii0  capture  of  the  place  he  was  presented  by  Scipio  wiui  a  golden  crown 
nd  thirty  oxen,  besides  receiving  the  highest  encomiums  for  bis  signal 
BTYioes.  He  was  afterward  elected  sedile,  and  finally  attained  to  the 
onsulship,  B.a  190.    Liv.  26,  42. 

Lcdvut,  Caitis,  sumamed  Sapiens,  or  ''  the  Wise/'  was  the  son,  or, 
ocording  to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  equally  cele- 
lated  for  his  friendship  with  the  younger  Africanus.  Wlule  prsDtor, 
e  successfully  prosecuted  the  war  against  Yiriathus,  B.O.  146,  and 
absequently,  b.c.  140,  was  chosen  to  the  consulship.  Lselius  was  more 
minent,  however,  for  private  virtues  and  intellectual  endowments  than 
dlitary  abilities ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  Cicero  assigns  the  eulogiiun  on 
friendship,  in  his  dialogues  **  De  AmicUia."  Scipio  and  Loelius  were 
eported,  though  without  any  truth,  to  have  aided  Terence  in  the  com- 
ointion  of  his  dramatic  pieces.     Tusc  Disp.  5,  19. 

LtntHhUj  OneiuB  Comdiut,  was  consul  with  L.  Qellius,  A.u.c.  681, 
nd  afterward  censor  with  the  same.  He  is  described  by  Cicero  as 
reducing  considerable  efiect,  in  public  speaking,  by  the  management 
f  his  tones  and  look,  but  by  no  means  a  solid  or  fluent  speaker.  Or. 
ro  Man,  L.  23. 

Lentalus,  Oneiua,  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  the  next  year 
Djoyed  a  lieutenancy.     Or,  pro  Man,  L.  19. 

LenMUtUf  Lucius,  was  praetor,  when  P.  Gabinius  was  condemned  for 
Etortion.     Or,  pro  Arch,  5. 

LerUiUits,  PuUius  Cornelius,  was  consul  A.n.c.  591,  and  subsequently 
rineqa  senalus.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Lentulus,  the  accomplice 
r  Catiline,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his  patriotism. 
»  Cat,  3,  5. 

LentiUns,  Publius  Cornelius,  sumamed  Sura,  a  Roman  nobleman, 
DBsessed  of  some  share  of  talent,  but  extremely  corrupt  in  his  private 
laracter.  The  interest  of  his  family,  and  the  a^bility  of  his  maoners, 
roceeding  from  a  love  of  popularity,  raised  him  through  the  usual 
radations  of  public  honours  to  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  obtained 
a  73,  in  conjunction  with  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestis.  Expelled  from  the 
mate  on  account  of  his  immoral  conduct,  he  had  procured  the  praetor- 
dp,  the  usual  step  for  being  again  restored  to  that  body,  when  Catiline 
»rmed  his  design  for  subverting  the  government.  Poverty,  the  natural 
msequence  of  excessive  dissipation,  added  to  immoderate  vanity  and 
ctravagant  ambition,  induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
K)th8ayers  easily  persuaded  him  that  he  was  the  third  one  of  the  gemt 
omelia  destined  by  the  fates  to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  of  Rome. 
.  Cornelius  Sylla,  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  had  both  attained  to  that 
ovation.  His  schemes,  however,  all  proved  abortive,  and  he  was 
rangled  in  prison  with  the  other  conspirators  who  had  been  arrested, 
lutarch  informs  us,  that  he  received  the  name  of  Sura,  in  consequence 
'  his  having  wasted  a  large  sum  of  public  money,  in  his  quaestorship, 
ider  SyUa,  who,  enraged  at  bis  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  his 
ioounts  in  the  senate ;  when  Lentulus,  with  the  utmost  indijSerence, 
Mdared  he  had  no  accounts  to  produce,  and  contemptuously  presented 
•  him  the  calf  of  his  leg  (sura).    Among  the  Romans,  particularly 
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among  the  boys,  the  player  at  tennis,  who  missed  his  stroke,  presented 
the  calf  of  his  leg  to  receive  as  a  punishment  a  certain  number  of  blows 
upon  it.  Lentidus,  in  allusion  to  that  game,  acted  in  the  manner  just 
described,  which  accoimts  for  the  surname,  or  rather  nickname,  of  Bwra. 
Such  is  the  accoimt  of  Plutarch ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
explanation  be  correct  as  regards  the  conspirator  Lentulus ;  the  name, 
as  appears  from  Liyt  (22,  31),  being  one  of  earlier  date.  Plut.  YiL 
Cic.  c.  17. — Sallcst,  B,  C.  c.  66. 

LSpld/uSf  ManittSf  was  consul  with  L.  YolcatiuB  Tullus,  A.i7.a  687. 
Consult  note  2,  page  22. 

L^pidtUy  Marcus,  was  consul  with  Catulos,  A.n.c.  676.  CooBult 
note  3,  page  98. 

LucvZlua,  Lucius  lAcmius,  a  Boman  noble,  celebrated  Ixith  for  his 
munificence  and  military  talents.  He  distinguished  himself  at  first  by 
his  rapid  progress  in  literary  pursuits,  and  particularly  in  eloquence 
and  philosophy.  His  first  campaigns  were  made  in  the  war  with  the 
Karsi,  where  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  valour.  He 
conciliated  the  favour  of  Sylla  by  his  agreeable  disposition,  and  by  his 
constancy  in  friendship.  This  new  connexion  procured  for  him  in 
succession  the  offices  of  queestor  in  Asia,  and  praetor  in  Africa.  In 
this  latter  province  he  won  two  naval  victories  over  Hamilcar,  and 
gained  the  i^ections  of  all  by  his  justice,  moderation,  and  humanity. 
Kaised  to  the  consulship,  B.O.  74,  and  charged  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  he  commenced  by  delivering  his  coUeagoe 
Cotta,  who  was  besieged  in  Chalcedon.  This  success  was  followed  by 
a  great  victory  gained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the  banks  <^ 
the  GranicuB,  and  by  the  reduction  of  Bithynia.  Similar  success 
attended  the  Roman  arms  by  sea :  and  Mithridates,  stripped  of  his 
former  power,  was  compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  to  his  son-in-law, 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Lucullus,  on  ascertaining  his  flight, 
hastened  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  gave  battle  to  a  numerous  army  of 
the  Armenian  monarch,  and  gained  a  signal  victory,  although  his  own 
forces  were  far  inferior  in  point  of  number  to  those  of  the  foe.  The 
capture  of  Tigranocerta,  and  the  seizure  of  the  royal  treasures  con- 
tained in  it,  were  the  fruits  of  this  brilliant  success.  The  following 
year  was  marked  by  the  captiire  of  Nisibis.  The  pride  and  severity 
of  Lucullus,  however,  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  his  soldiers, 
and  proved  injurious  to  his  interests  at  home.  The  defeat  of  Triarius, 
his  lieutenant,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  attacks  of  the  malevolent, 
and  Pompey  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  and  to 
continue  the  war  against  Mithridates.  Their  common  friends  brought 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  to  an  interview.  They  met  at  first  upon  polite 
terms,  but  soon  broke  out  into  open  variance,  and  parted  greater 
enemies  than  ever.  Lucullus  upon  this  set  out  for  Rome,  with  but 
1600  men,  which  were  all  that  Pompey  allowed  him  to  take  home  with 
him  in  order  to  attend  his  triumph,  and  even  the  triumph  itself  he 
obtained  with  difficulty,  such  was  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  capital.  The  days  of  his  glory  terminated  with  this 
ceremony;  and  he  lived  after  this  in  complete  retirement,  without 
taking  any  part  in  those  civil  disorders  which  soon  after  took  their 
rise  at  Rome,  and  in  which,  if  he  had  been  possessed  of  a  little  more 
ambition,  he  might  have  taSsLSQ.  ^  Net-^  Y^o^TMsvent  place.    He  devoted 
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linder  of  his  days  to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  society  of 
late  friends,  and  had  a  large  and  valuable  library,  to  which  he 
«ure  in  admitting  the  wise  and  learned  of  the  day.  He  him- 
ye  with  equal  excellence  in  both  Greek  and  Latm,  and  com- 
listory  of  the  Marsic  war,  in  which  he  had  served.  Lucullus 
irkable  for  his  lavish  and  expensive  style  of  living,  the  means 
rting  which  he  had  obtained  in  abundance  from  his  Asiatic 
is.  He  died  at  the  age  of  67  or  68  years.  The  people  ren- 
rdy  justice  to  his  merits,  insisted  on  burying  him  in  the  Cam- 
ius,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  his  brother  obtained  leave 
him,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  on  his  estate  at  Tus- 
Plut.  Vit.  ImcuU, 

M. 

r,  Spvrvas,  a  Roman  of  Equestrian  rank,  A.n.o.  315,  who  was 
I  of  extraordinary  wealth  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 

make  it  the  means  of  attaining  to  sovereign  power.  Having, 
his  connexionR  and  dependants,  bought  up  a  large  quantity  of 
a  Etruria,  which  very  step,  most  probably,  obstructed  the  en- 

of  the  magistrates  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  he  began 
tice  of  bestowing  largesses  of  com;  and  having  gained  the 
f  the  commons  by  this  munificence,  he  became  the  object 
al  attention.  Assuming  thence  a  degree  of  consequence,  be- 
at belonged  to  a  private  citizen,  he  drew  the  people  after  him 
s  wherever  he  went ;  and  they,  by  the  attachment  which  they 

towards  him,  encouraged  him  to  look  up  to  the  consulship 
irtain  prospect  of  success.  He  was  disappointed,  however,  in 
nation  for  this  office,  and  T.  Quintius  Cincinnatus  and'Agrippa 
)  were  elected.  The  designs  of  Mselius  becoming  graduaUy 
le  was  denounced  to  the  senate,  by  Minucius,  president  of  the 
vho  stated  that  arms  were  getting  collected  in  the  dwelling  of 
ihat  he  held  assemblies  in  his  house,  and  that  there  remained 
ibt  of  his  having  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  abso- 
'er.  On  this  information  being  received,  Lucius  Quintius 
bus  was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  latter  named  Caius  Servi- 
.a  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  next  day,  after  fixing  proper 
he  dictator  went  down  to  the  forum,  and  despatched  Ahala 
immons  for  MsqHus  to  appear  before  him.  l^lius  declined 
!^e  mandate,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  bystanders  in  his 
ho  actually  rescued  him  from  a  lictor  sent  by  the  master  of 
}  to  seize  him.    Betaking  himself  thereupon  to  flight,  he  was 

and  slain*  by  Ahala  in  person ;  and  the  deed  was  highly  ap- 
by  the  dictator,  who  declared  to  Ahala,  that  he  had  preserved 
aonwealth.    Lrv.  4,  13,  seqq. 

Uy  CavuSf  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  whom  the  latter 
)  Etruria  to  levy  troops,  and  adopt  whatever  measures  he 
em  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plot.  He  commanded  the 
Qg  of  Catiline's  army  in  the  final  encounter,  and  fell  fighting 

most  desperate  valour.    Manlius  had  held  a  commission  in 
y  of  Sylla,  under  whom  he  had  acquired  considerable  ex- 

as  an  officer,  and  had  accumulated  great  wealth,  which^^ 

z  5 
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however,  he  soon  squandered  away.    He  engaged  in  the  con^iiacy  to 
retrieve  hia  ruined  fortunes.    Sallust,  B.  C.  27. 

MamUu8,  Cneiu8,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  who  is  alluded  to  by 
Cicero  as  having  triumphed  over  Catulus  in  an  application  for  office. 
The  orator  describes  hun,  as  not  only  a  person  of  ignoble  birih,  but 
also  without  merit,  without  talents,  and  sordid  and  contemptible  in 
private  life.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with  his  coUeagae 
Caepio,  and  was  defended  by  Antonius  when  accused  on  this  acoount 
by  Sulpicius. 

Ma/rcdlAu,  Caius,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Marcellus  whom  Csesar  pcur- 
doned.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Lentulus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Marcellus  who  held  the 
consulship  along  with  Lucius  PuuUus. 

Marcellus,  Marcus,  an  accomplice  and  intimate  friend  of  Catiline. 
Or.  in  Cat.  1,  8. 

MarceUuSf  Marcus  ClavdiuSf  held  the  consulship  with  Servius  Sulpi- 
cius, B.C.  51.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  republican 
principles,  and  his  uncompromising  hostility  towards  Csssar ;  and  it 
was  he  who  proposed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  commander  from  his 
province  in  Qaul.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Marcellus  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  was  not  pardoned  by  Cfldsar  until  some  consider- 
able interval  had  elapsed,  and  then  only  at  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  senate.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cicero  delivered  his  speech  of 
thanks  to  Caesar.  Marcellus,  however,  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy 
the  pardon  thus  obtained,  having  been  assassinated  by  an  adherent  of 
his,  P.  Magius  Cilo.  Consult  the  concluding  note  to  the  oration  for 
Marcellus,  page  205.     Cic.  pro  Marcel. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Hannibal, 
mentioned  incidentally  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c.  16. 
He  is  famous  for  the  check  which  he  gave  Hannibal  at  Nola,  for  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  and  for  his  subsequent  successes  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Southern  Italy.  He  lost  his  life,  by  being  entrapped  into 
an  ambuscade,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  in  his  fifth  consulship.  Mar- 
cellus was  no  less  celebrated  for  his  private  than  his  public  virtues. 
Lnr.  22,  35. 

Marlv^%  Caius,  a  native  of  Arpinum,  remarkable  for  his  military 
talents,  but  still  more  for  his  cruel  and  vindictive  disposition.  Having 
preserved  the  state  by  his  bravery,  he  afterwards  brought  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  his  reckless  and  uncompromising  violence.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  ploughman,  and  wrought  for  hire.  Quitting  that  employ- 
ment, he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself 
under  Scipio  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Numantia.  From  the  con- 
dition of  a  common  soldier,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
Roman  forces,  and  the  office  of  consul.  After  bringing  the  war  w'ith 
Jugurtha  to  a  close,  he  defeated,  in  two  terrible  encounters,  the  Teu- 
tones  and  Cimbri,  slaying  an  immense  number,  and  taking  a  vast 
multitude  of  prisoners.  After  these  signal  victories,  his  ambitiou* 
feelings  brought  him  into  collision  with  Sylla,  and  a  desolating  civil 
war  was  the  consequence.  To  crush  the  power  of  his  rival,  Syll* 
marched  the  troops,  which  he  had  raised  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  to  the  Roman  capital,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  flee.  In 
his  banishment  Vie  "uii^er^<6i[i\,  M\icommon  hardships ;  from  which  he 
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e  end  released  by  Cinna's  embracing  his  interests.  He  then 
to  Rome  to  satiate  his  inhuman  resentment,  and  butchered 
ousands  of  the  citizens.  Tired  at  last  with  murder  and 
ion,  he  and  Cinna  appointed  themselves  consuls.  But  Marius, 
by  infirmities,  age,  and  excessive  intoxication,  to  which  he 
had  recourse  in  order  to  blunt  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
ied  on  the  first  day  of  his  being  invested  with  the  consulship 
venth  time.     Plut.  Vit.  Mar. 

us,  Qaintus  Fabius,  an  illustrious  Roman,  the  well-known  op- 
Hannibal,  and  styled  Cunctdtor,  from  his  having  saved  his 
y  his  wise  delay  and  cautious  operations.  He  is  incidentally 
>  by  Cicero  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c.  1 6.  Plut. 
Max. 

s,  Quintus  Ccecilius,  sumamed  NumidlcuSf  enjoyed  the  con- 

ith  M.  Junius  Silanus,  B  c.  111.     He  obtained  Numidia  as 

ice,  and  had  nearly  brought  the  war  against  Jugurtha  to  a 

bis  military  talents  and  incorruptible  integrity,  when  he  was 

from  the  command  by  the  intrigues  of  Marius.  For  defeating 

and  desolating  Numidia,  Metellus  received  the  surname  of 

IS,  and,  according  to  Eutropius  (4,  27),  a  triumph.   Some  time 

ivas  summoned  to  trial  by  Satuminus,  a  tribune,  for  having 

•  swear  to  observe  the  Agrarian  law,  which  this  individual  had 

y  force ;  and,  although  the  good  citizens  supported  him,  he 

order  to  prevent  any  commotion,  into  voluntary  exile  at 

Marius  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  against  him,  B.C. 

years  after  which,  however,   he  was  honourably  recalled. 

B.  J.  80. 

8,  Quintiu,  sumamed  Pius,  was  the  son  of  Metellus  Numidicus. 
I  under  his  fafcher  in  Numidia,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Sallust 
itory  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  obtained  the  consulship, 
id  was  sent  against  Sertorius  into  Spain.  The  latter,  how- 
sred  far  superior  to  him  in  talents  and  activity,  though  Me- 
jasionally  gained  some  advantages  over  him.  The  surname 
ms  given  him  on  account  of  the  sorrow  he  testified  at  the 
is  father,  and  his  eager  efforts  to  have  him  recalled.  Plut. 
22.      • 

8,  Quintiu,  sumamed  Creticus,  was  consul,  b.o.  70,  along  with 
isius.  On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  he  obtained,  as 
,  the  island  of  Crete  for  his  province,  and  reduced  it  beneath 
m  sway,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  above  men- 
He  was  honoured  besides  this  with  a  triumph,  notwithstand- 
pposition  of  Pompey.    Consult  note  7,  page  245. — Sallust, 

IdteSf  a  celebrated  king  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  sumamed 
and  the  seventh  in  succession.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
bravery  and  military  talents,  and  for  the  long  resistance  which 
bo  the  armies  of  Rome.  At  last,  however,  being  deserted  by 
betrayed  by  his  son  Pharaaces,  and  frequently  defeated  by 
■ns,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  slain  by  a  Gaul,  that  he  might 
nto  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  constitution  of  this 
was  so  fortified  by  antidotes,  of  many  of  which  he  is  said  to 
I  the  inventor,  that  the  strongest  and  most  active  poisons  had 
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no  effect  upon  him.  The  true  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be  Mithra- 
cUUes,  the  root  being  the  appellation  of  the  solar  deity  among  the  Per- 
sians, i  e.  MUhras  or  Mithra,  Custom,  however,  has  sanctioned  the 
other  form.    Appian,  -BeW.  Mithrid. 

MuTMnitu,  LucvuSf  sumamed  AchaicuSy  from  his  overthrow  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  rednotion  of  Southern  Greece,  was  consul,  B.a  146. 
He  was  sent  into  the  Pelopcmnesus,  against  the  AchaRans,  defoated 
their  general  Discus,  put  an  end  to  the  £unous  leagve  which  bore  their 
name,  took  and  burnt  Corinth,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Southern 
Greece  to  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.  He  reoeired 
the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  above  mentioned.  Hum- 
mius  is  celebrated  for  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
fine  arts.  He  would  not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  Corinth; 
while  so  little  acquainted  was  he  with  the  value  of  paintings  and 
statues  and  other  masterpieces  of  art  obtained  from  the  captured  city, 
as  to  enjoin  upon  those  who  were  to  convey  them  to  Rome,  that  they 
should  supply  their  places  by  others  at  their  own  expense,  in  ease  these 
were  lost.    Flob.  2,  6. 

Mwnatitu^  Titus,  one  of  the  associates  of  Catiline,  described  hy 
Cicero  as  of  dissolute  habits,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt.     Or.  m  C!itf. 

Mwrewiy  Z/ucius  LicinmSf  an  eminent  Roman  general,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  army  of  Sylla,  in  the  battle  with  ArcheUns, 
general  of  Mithridates,  near  Chseronea,  b.o.  87.  Sylla,  shortly  after 
this,  having  made  an  armistice  with  Mithridates,  returned  to  Borne, 
leaving  Murena  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  forces.  This  officer  pretend- 
ing ignorance  of  the  treaty,  which  had  only  been  orally  made  between 
Sylla  and  Mithridates,  invaded  the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  took 
and  plundered  Comana ;  but  was  subsequently  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
and  compelled  to  retire  into  Phrygia.  These  contests  form  in  history 
what  is  termed  the  second  Mithridatic  war.  Murena  subsequently 
obtained  a  triumph  at  Rome,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  historians,  was 
granted  him  by  Sylla  for  no  other  reason  than  to  match  it  against  the 
trophies  raised  by  Mithridates.  His  movements  in  Asia  certainly  do 
not  appear  to  have  entitled  him  to  one.    Appian,  B.  M.  63,  seqq. 

Murena,  iMciua  Licimus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  LucuUus  in  Asia,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  Not  long  after  he  stood  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  successful  in  his  application,  but  was  accused  of  bribery. 
Cicero  defended  him,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  acquittal  Or. 
pro  Mv/ren. 

Mur&na,  Caius  Licinius,  brother  of  the  Murena  whom  Cicero  de- 
fended. He  was  governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul  when  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy broke  out,  and  secured  a  number  of  the  malcontents,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  excite  commotions  in  his  province.  Sallust, 
B.  a  42. 

N. 

Natta,  Lucius,  a  member  of  the  old  Pinarian  line,  and  step-aon  to 
Murena.  He  is  praised  by  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  that  individual; 
but  fai*  different  language  \b  Ma^^  \5^  the  orator  concerning  him  in  one 
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»f  his  letters  to  Atticus.  Natta,  it  seems,  subsequently  to  the  period 
»f  Cicero's  pleading  for  Murena,  was  Pontifez  Mazimus,  and  dictated 
he  form  of  words,  when  Clodius  consecrated,  for  the  erection  of  a 
emple,  the  ground  on  which  Cicero's  house  had  stood.  Or.  pro 
Ifttrem.  35. 

NcBvlus,  Oncetu,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  the  first  imitator  of  the 
egular  dramatic  works  which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  Andronicus. 
le  served  in  the  first  Punic  war;  and  his  earliest  plays  were  represented 
t  Rome,  A.n.c.  519.  The  names  of  his  tragedies  are  still  preserved, 
nd  a  few  fragments  of  the  pieces  themselves.  He  was  accoimted, 
owever,  a  better  comic  than  tragic  poet.  Nsevius,  unfortunately 
idulged,  in  the  course  of  his  productions,  in  personal  and  offensive 
uxsasms  ^tgainst  some  of  the  most  distinguished  patricians  of  the  day. 
'he  Metell^  in  particular,  were  the  objects  of  his  satire,  and  retaliated 
potn  the  poet  by  having  him  thrown  into  prison.  Here  he  wrote  some 
oniedies,  which  were  intended,  in  some  measure,  as  a  recantation  of 
is  former  invectives,  and  he  was  accordingly  liberated.  But  relapsing 
9on  after  into  his  former  courses,  and  continuing  to  persecute  the 
obility  in  his  dramas  and  satires  with  implacable  dislike,  he  was  at 
mgth  driven  from  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  having  retired  to 
rticay  died  there,  according  to  Cicero,  in  the  year  550 ;  but  Varro  fixes 
is  death  somewhat  later.  Besides  his  comedies,  NsBvius  was  also 
athor  of  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  a  translation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called 
he  Cyprian  Epic.  He  likewise  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle,  relating 
hiefly  to  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Dunlop,  Jtom,  Lit.  vol.  i. 
K  74,  9eqq. 

NicSmSdes,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  the  third  of  the  name,  succeeded 
ds  father,  Nicomedes  2nd,  b.o.  92.  He  was  at  first  dethroned  by 
k>crates,  his  brother,  and  then  by  Mithridates,  who  protected  Socrates, 
rhe  Romans,  however,  re-established  him  in  his  dominions.  Having 
n  his  turn  attacked  the  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  defeated,  and  driven 
mce  more  from  his  dominions,  but  was  replaced  upon  the  throne  by 
}ylla.  He  governed  for  the  space  of  ten  years  after  this,  and  then  died 
irithout  issue,  leaving  the  Roman  people  his  heirs. 

NobUloTt  Mwrcua  Fvlviua,  was  praetor  in  Spain,  a.u.c.   558,   and 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  making  himself  master  of  Toletum, 
until  then  regarded  as  impregnable.    Being  appointed  to  the  consulship 
in  the  year  565,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece.     Having 
mih  the  aid  of  the  Epirots  taken  the  city  of  Ambracia,  considered  as 
the  key  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  ^tolia,  he  compelled  the 
.£tolians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  only  granted  them  on  condition 
of  their  giving  up  to  the  Romans  all  the  cities  and  territories  which 
they  had  conquei^  since  the  consulship  of  Flamininus ;  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  war;  of  sending  forty  hostages,  and  of  engaging  to 
have  no  other  friends  and  enemies  than  those  of  Rome.     Two  years 
after  this  he  was  accused  before  the  senate  of  having  inflicted  injuries 
on  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  but  his  only  reply  to  the  charge 
was  to  demand  a  mpplicatio  and  triumph,  which  were  actually  awarded 
him.     He  was  appointed  censor,  A.n.c.  575,  with  ^milius  Lepidus,  his 
mortal  enemy,  and  consented  for  the  srood  of  the  state  to  become 
reconciled  to  him.    Liv.  33,  42. 
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Octdvlus,  CncitLS,  a  partizan  of  Sylla's,  who  held  the  consulship, 
A.n.c.  667,  and  drove  out  his  colleague  Cinna  from  the  city.  Consult 
note  10,  page  97. 

OplmluSf  Lucitis,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  held  the  consulship  with 
C.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus,  and  who,  while  in  that  office,  over- 
powered Caius  Gracchus,  the  advocate  of  the  Agrarian  law.  No  fewer 
than  three  thousand  persons  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
Plutarch,  and  along  with  Gracchus  perished  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man 
of  consular  dignity.  Opimius  subsequently  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  Jugurtha ;  and  being  brought  to  trial  for  this  offence,  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  banishment  at  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  died  in  great 
poverty.  The  name  of  this  individual  has  also  descended  to  later  times 
in  another  way.  The  wine  made  during  his  consulship  was  remarkable 
for  having  attained  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was  called  Vinum  Opim- 
cmum.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  uncommon  vintage  during  the 
year  in  which  he  was  consul.  Cicero  states  that  he  tasted  some  Opinuan 
wine  seventy-five  years  after;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  was  still  to 
be  found  when  ho  wrote,  at  the  distance  of  two  hxmdred  years,  and 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  candied  honey.  Henderson's  Mist.  Anc 
and  Mod.  Wmes,  p.  69,  seqq. 

Otho,  LwciiLS  JRoscius,  was  tribune  of  the  commons  during  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  and  had  a  law  passed  by  which  seats  were  set  apart  for 
the  equites  at  the  public  spectacles.  On  his  appearance  in  the  theatre, 
after  this  ordinance  had  been  made,  a  serious  disturbance  ensued,  the 
knights  applauding,  and  the  people  hissing  him:  Cicero,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  calling  out  the  people 
to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  he  so  calmed  them  by  the  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence, that,  returning  immediately  to  the  theatre,  they  clapped  their 
hands  in  honour  of  Otho,  and  vied  with  the  knights  in  giving  him 
demonstrations  of  respect.     Dunlop,  Earn.  Idt.  voL  iL  p.  332. 

P. 

PavMuSf  Lucius  JEmilius,  more  commonly  called  Paullus  ^milius,  a 
celebrated  Roman  commander,  was  the  son  of  L.  ^milius  Paullus,  who 
was  slain  at  Cannae.  He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  victories,  and 
was  surnamed  Macedonicus,  from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself,  from  early  youth,  by  his  zeal  for  military  discipline, 
and  it  was  to  his  valour  and  skill  that  the  Romans  owed  the  great  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  arms  in  Spain,  during  his  prcetorship,  B  c. 
190,  when  he  was  employed  in  reducing  some  of  the  revolted  tribe3  of 
that  country.  Being  elected  consul,  b  c.  182,  he  reduced  the  Ligu- 
rians,  and  obtained  a  triumph.  Having  failed,  however,  in  a  second 
application  for  the  consulship,  he  for  a  long  time  renounced  public  affairs 
entirely,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
But  in  the  year  168,  B.C.,  he  was,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  elected 
consul  a  second  time,  and  was  sent  against  Perses,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Although  now  sixty  years  of  age,  he  nevertheless  prosecuted  the  war 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  and,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna,  destroyed 
the  power  of  Perses,  and  overthrew  the  empire  of  Macedon.  His  triumph 
at  Rome  was  a  most  WA^ia.n.^.  oiixe,  Mid  iiot  the  least  remarkable  object 
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Penes  himself,  led  along  as  a  prisoner,  and  accompanied  by 
)ers  of  his  family.  The  conquest  of  Macedonia  enriched  the 
■easury  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  were  exempted  from 
and  continued  so  until  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 
Emilius  alone  remained  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wealth, 
erely  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  library  of  the  fallen 
Elevated  some  time  after  to  the  dignity  of  censor,  he  cou- 
mself  in  that  office  with  the  greatest  moderation.  His  death, 
ppened  B.C.  158,  was  the  signal  for  general  mourning,  not 
3g  the  Romans,  but  the  inhabitants  also  of  the  countries  which 
onquered.  PauUus  ^Emilius  had  by  his  first  wife  Papiria, 
subsequently  repudiated,  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  adopted 
<'abian  family,  and  the  other  by  the  son  of  Africanus  Major. 
3ond  wife  he  had  two  other  sons,  the  sudden  death  of  whom 
Elomans  a  strong  proof  of  the  firmness  of  his  character.  He 
Ider  one  expire  five  days  before  his  triimiph,  and  the  younger 
s  after. 

),  LuciuSf  mentioned  in  the  oration  for  Murena,  c  14,  the  same 
preceding. 

rta,  MarcuSf  a  Roman  proscribed  by  Sylla.  He  passed,  upon 
Spain,  and  became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertorius,  but  be- 
alous  of  the  glory  of  that  commander,  and  irritated  at  playing 
;ondary  part  himself,  he  conspired  against  him  and  assas- 
im  at  a  banquet.  Being  taken  prisoner  after  this,  he  was  put 
by  Pompey.     Plut.  Vit.  Sert. 

king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  V.,  by  a  con- 
ad  therefore  inferior  to  Demetrius,  the  legitimate  son  of  that 
By  a  false  accusation,  however,  he  induced  the  monarch  to 
etrius  to  death.  Philip,  on  being  informed  of  the  truth, 
bo  disinherit  Perses,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  younger  son 
s ;  but  his  own  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  frustrated 
i.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Perses,  on  comii^g  to  the  throne, 
it  Antigonus  to  death,  both  because  he  had  been  intended  as 

to  PhUip,  and  because  it  was  through  him  that  the  innocence 
rius  was  made  known.  Becoming  involved,  however,  in  war 
Romans,  he  was  conquered,  and  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by 
Emilius,  who  led  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
fterwards  sent  as  prisoner  to  Alba,  where  he  ended  his  dajrs. 
ans  treated  him  with  more  kindness  than  he  deserved,  allow- 
to  retain  his  attendants,  money,  &c.  With  Perses  fell  the 
lan  empire.  He  was  the  twentieth  monarch,  reckoning  in 
n  from  Caranus,  the  first  king  of  the  country. 
^us,  LuciuSj  a  distinguished  Roman  orator,  considered  the  best 
[ne  after  Crassus  and  Antonius.  In  applying  for  the  consul- 
iras  defeated  by  M.  Herennius,  a  man  of  low  origin  and  infe- 
racter.  He  afterward,  however,  obtained  the  consulate  in 
ion  with  Sextus  Julius  Caesar.  In  his  consulship,  he  opposed 
eedings  of  the  tiibune  Drusus,  and  sided  with  the  equites. 

has  already  been  made,  under  the  article   Craasus,  of  his 
iveighed  against  the  senate,  and  been  replied  to  with  great 
id  eloquence  by  that  orator. 
pus,  the  5th  of  the  name,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  etx^ 
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hrDiled  in  a  war  with  the  Bomans,  by  allying  himself  to  Hannibal,  who 
was  then  in  Italy.  The  consul  Lsevinus  was  chai^ged  with  the  war 
against  him,  and,  having  surprised  him  near  Apollonia,  caused  him  to 
flee,  and  destroyed  his  fleet  by  fire.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  a 
peace  of  but  short  continuance.  The  Romans,  having  learned  that 
Philip  had  furnished  succours  to  Hannibal,  declared  war  anew  against 
him ;  a  contest  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  second  Macedonian 
war,  the  previous  one  having  been  the  first.  Philip  lost  successively 
the  battles  of  Astacus,  Aous,  and  Cynoscephalae,  the  last  of  which  was 
decisive  in  its  nature,  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  This  wbs 
only  granted  him  on  the  most  humiliating  conditions.  Domestic 
sorrows  came  to  increase  the  chagrin  occasioned  by  these  disasters. 
The  merits  of  Demetrius,  one  of  his  sons,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Perses,  his  eldest  oflspring,  but  illegitimate  in  origin.  Perses  accused 
the  young  prince  to  his  father  of  having  designs  upon  the  crowD. 
PhilippuB  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the  charge,  and  destroyed  Demeiaiiis 
by  poison.  But  he  soon  became  convinced  of  the  treachery  of  Perses, 
and,  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  bestow  the  crown  on  Antigonus,  his 
younger  son,  when  a  sudden  death  carried  ViiTn  off,  and  frustrated  his 
well-meant  intention.  He  ended  his  days,  B.C.  179,  in  the  42nd  year 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perses. 

PhUus,  Imcius  FurivSf  a  Roman,  distinguished  for  the  advances  he 
had  made  in  learning  and  philosophy.  Consult  note  9,  page  462,  and 
compare  Cic.  de  Am.  4,  7,  19. 

PlsOf  Cains  CalpumiuSf  Cicero's  son-in-law.  He  neglected  the  qiues- 
torship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  interests  and  safety  of  his  father-in-law.  He  is  praised  as  a 
good  speaker,  in  the  Brutvs.     Compare  Or.  ad  Quir.  post  Bed.  3. 

Fiso,  Cneiua,  a  Roman  of  good  family,  but  profligate  and  needy. 
The  urgency  of  his  wants,  uniting  with  the  depravity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, instigated  him  to  any  measures  which  had  for  their  object  the 
convulsion  of  the  state,  as  the  only  remedy  which  could  free  him  from 
his  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  He  readily  entered  into  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  plot,  he  was  to  he  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  hold  the  Spaniards  in  subjection.  The  design 
transpired,  and  necessarily  prevented  its  execution.  Soon  after,  al- 
though only  qusestor,  he  obtained  the  government  of  Hither  Spain, 
with  the  authority  of  pro-praBtor,  by  the  interest  of  Crassus,  who 
wished  to  set  him  up  in  opposition  to  Pompey.  The  senate  assented, 
in  order  to  have  so  dangerous  a  citizen  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government.  Some  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  however,  who  formed  part 
of  his  train,  assassinated  him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  coimtry. 
Sallust,  B.  Ci  18,  seqq. 

Plotlus,  Lucius,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Marius,  whose 
praises  he  sang.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Plo- 
tius,  who  was  bom  at  Lugdunum,  and  who  was  the  first  that  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  language.  In  this  he  was  very  success- 
ful, and  had  Cicero  among  his  hearers.     Or.  'pro  Arch.  9. 

PompeiuSj  Cneius,  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  the  well-known 
opponent  of  Caesar.  His  earlier  movements,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
3Iithridatic  war,  have  been  so  fully  detailed  in  the  notes  to  the  oration 
on  the  Manilian  law,  sa  not  to  need  recapitulation  here.    A  sketch  of 
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is  oharaoter  will  be  found  in  the  dialogue  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Soero. 

Pom/pewUf  Q^intuSf  sumamed  Nepot,  an  individual  of  humble  origin, 
be  son,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  a  flute-player.  He  attained,  how- 
ver,  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  was  consul  a.u.0.  612, 
id  afterwards  censor  with  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
PompHmuSf  CaiuSf  a  praetor  during  Cicero's  consulship.  He  was  one 
r  the  officers  appointed  by  the  latter  to  arrest  the  Allobrogian  am- 
issadors  and  their  retinue.  On  the  expiration  of  his  prsotorship, 
omptinus  obtained  the  government  of  Qallia  Narbonensis,  defeated 
16  Allobroges,  who  had  revolted,  and  reduced  their  country  to  tran- 
aillity,  for  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cicero  employed 
im  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  government  of  Cilicia,  where  he 
istixiguished  himself  by  his  bravery. 

PostAmitM,  Cmmu,  one  of  the  assistant  accusers  {tuhacriptorca)  against 
[urena,  and  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the  prsetorship  in  the  con- 
ilate  of  Cicero.     Or.  pro  Muren,  27. 

PublicitiSt  one  of  the  dissolute  companions  of  Catiline.     Ch\  in  Cat. 
2. 

R. 

RoiciuB.     Vid,  Otho, 

Ro8ciu8,  Quintu8i  a  celebrated  Roman  actor;  from  his  surname  Gallus, 
ipposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Po,  although 
lucated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lanuvium  and  Aricia.  His  acting  is 
ighly  commended  by  Cicero,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  studied  the 
rt  of  gesticulation  under  him.  Valerius  Maximus  informs  us  that 
OBoius  practised  with  the  utmost  care  the  most  trifling  gesture  which 
B  was  to  make  in  public,  and  Cicero  relates,  that,  though  the  house  of 
lis  actor  was  a  kind  of  school  where  good  performers  were  trained, 
at  RoBcius  declared  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  whom  he  was 
>mpletely  satisfied.    Roscius  died  about  62,  B.o.    Cio.  pro  Q.  Rose.  7. 

S. 

S&twrniWMf  LucvuSf  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  violent  partisan 
f  Marius,  who  abetted  him  in  his  numerous  misdeeds.  It  was  Satur- 
inus  who  proposed  the  Agrarian  law,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
rescribed,  by  which  Metellus  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  He  it 
as  also  thut  hired  assassins  to  take  away  the  life  of  Caius  Memmius, 
hen  the  latter  was  seeking  the  consulship,  B.O.  102.  Memmius  fell 
nder  repeated  strokes  by  the  bludgeons  of  these  miscreantf ,  in  open 
ssembly;  and  the  motive  of  Satuminus  in  causing  the  deed  to  be  per- 
etrated  was  an  apprehension  lest  Memmius  would  oppose  him  in  his 
nl  career.  At  last,  however,  strong  measures  were  taken  against  him. 
[e  was  driven  into  the  capital  with  his  adherents  {vid.  Glaucia),  where 
e  was  compelled  to  surrender.  On  coming  down  into  the  forum  he 
'as  put  to  death.    Plut.  Vit,  Mar.  80. 

Scaurus,  Marcus  jEmilms,  a  Roman  nobleman,  of  great  ability,  who 
eld  the  consulship  with  M.  Caocilius  Metellus,  B.o.  116.  He  tri- 
mphed  over  the  Carni ;  and  made  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Parma, 
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hence  called  the  ^milian  Way.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  appoint- 
ed Princeps  SencUtu,  and  would  have  ranked  in  history  with  the  very 
first  characters  of  the  Roman  state,  had  not  his  splendid  talents  been 
tarnished  by  cupidity.  Pliny  agrees  with  Sallust  in  giving  the  un- 
favourable side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  highly 
extols  his  virtues,  abilities,  and  achievements.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Sallust  endeavours  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  Scaunu, 
because  the  latter  was  a  member,  and  strong  advocate  for  the  power, 
of  the  nobility ;  while  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  strives  for  this  same 
reason  to  ezaJt  his  character.  The  truth  undoubtedly  lies  between 
either  extreme.  Scaurus  afterward  held  the  office  of  censor,  and  the 
consulship  a  second  time.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  in  great  praise  of  a  work  of  his,  in  three  books,  re- 
cording the  principal  occurrences  and  transactions  of  his  life.  The 
orator  considers  it  equal  to  Xenophon's  Cyropscdia.    Sallust,  B.  J.  15. 

SdplOf  PvMins  Comdius,  sumamed  Africawus  Mqjor,  the  celebrated 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  in  the  battle  of  2iama.  He  is  only  alluded  to 
incidentally  by  Cicero,  in  the  course  of  this  volume. 

SdpiOf  Publitts  Cornelius,  sumamed  JEmUicmui,  from  having  been 
the  son  of  Paullus  ^milius,  adopted  into  the  Scipio  line.  He  is  slso 
known  by  the  additional  agnomen  of  Africanus  Minor,  from  his  having 
destroyed  the  city  of  Carthage,  which  ended  the  third  Punic  war.  He 
was  likewise  the  conqueror  of  Numantia. 

Scipio  Nanca,  PviUiu  Comdviu,  son  of  Scipio  Nasica,  sumamed 
Corculitm,  and  grandson  of  the  Nasica  who  was  pronounced  the  most 
virtuous  man  in  Rome.  He  held  the  consulship  with  D.  Brutus,  A.U.C. 
615,  and  had  a  very  stormy  period,  having  come  into  collision  with  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  been  imprisoned  by  them  along  with  his 
colleague.  His  private  character  stood  so  high  in  the  estimatioQ  of 
the  people  that  he  was  the  first,  and  probably  the  only  Roman  eve; 
chosen  Pontifex  Maximus  without  being  present  at  the  time  of  election. 
While  holding  this  latter  dignity,  he  took  an  active  part  against  the 
operations  of  the  Gracchi,  and  headed  the  body  of  the  nobility  by 
whom  Tiberius  was  slain.  Some  even  ascribed  the  death  of  the  latter 
to  Nasica's  own  hand.  The  partisans  of  the  aristocracy  exalted  the 
deed,  while  their  opponents  regarded  it  as  nothing  else  but  an  act  of 
open  murder.  So  highly  was  the  fury  of  the  multitude  excited,  that 
Nasica  could  no  longer  appear  in  public  without  being  exposed  t»' 
their  invectives  and  even  menaces.  A  public  prosecution  was  threat 
ened,  and  as  sovereign  pontiff  also  he  was  regarded  by  his  enemies  a? 
having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege.  The  senate,  justly  alarmed  for  a  man 
whom  they  considered  a  benefactor  to  the  state,  found  themselves 
obliged  to  remove  him  from  Italy.  This  again  was  a  violation  of  the 
pontifical  duties,  since  no  pontifex  maximus  could  ever  leave  Italy. 
Nasica  was  sent,  however,  into  Asia,  under  the  pretext  of  appeasing' 
some  troubles  which  had  been  excited  in  Pergamus  hy  Aristonicui 
He  did  not  live  long  in  this  honourable  exile,  but  died  of  chagrin. 
A.U.C.  622.  Cicero  bestowH  on  him  the  highest  eulogiums,  and  declare? 
that  the  best  citizens  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
Velleius  Paterculus  also  praises  him  for  having  preferred  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  Tiberius  having  been  hi^ 
own  cousin.    Cic.  Brut.  ^% 
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• 

ScipiOf  Lucius  Comeliut,  sumamed  Aiiatictis,  elder  brother  of  Afrioa- 
QUB  Major,  enjoyed  during  life  a  degree  of  glory,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  reality  but  little  more  than  a  reflection  from  the  brilliant  cha- 
lucter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal  According  to  Polybius,  Luciua 
8cipio  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  people,  but  the  hititorian  is  silent 
respecting  the  cause.  He  served  imder  his  brother  in  Spain,  and  the 
tender  union  which  existed  between  them  does  more  honour  perhaps 
even  to  the  elder  than  the  younger  brother,  since  it  shows  how  little 
HUAoeptible  the  heart  of  Lucius  was  of  any  feeling  of  jealousy  toward 
one  so  far  his  superior,  although  younger  in  years.  After  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  Spain,  he  obtained  the  preotorship  a.u.o.  561,  (b.o.  194,) 
and  the  consulate  a.u.o.  504.  In  this  latter  magistracy  he  was  sent 
against  Antiochus,  the  senate  having  given  him  the  charge  of  this  war, 
on  his  brother  Africanus  promising  to  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant. 
Africanus,  however,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  taken  ill ;  or 
more  probablv,  being  desirous  not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  share  in  the 
glory  which  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily  won  against  the  present 
enemy,  he  affected  indisposition,  and  remained  at  a  distance  from  the 
oamp.  Lucius,  thus  left  alone  to  command  the  Koman  army,  advanced 
against  the  king,  attacked  him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and,  in  a  de- 
cisive victorv,  dispersed  his  numerous  forces.  This  battle  ended 
the  war,  and  Lucius  on  his  return  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
and  the  surname  of  AtiaUcus.  After  the  death  of  Africanus,  he  was 
violently  assailed  by  some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  particu- 
larly Cato  and  Petilius,  and  charged  with  having  extorted,  or  else 
received,  for  his  own  private  benefit,  large  sums  of  money  from  An- 
tiochus and  his  subjects.  In  vain  he  protested  his  innocence ;  ho  was 
fined  four  millions  of  sesterces,  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  was 
now  in  the  act  of  being  conducted  thither,  when  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
the  father  of  the  Gracchi,  who  was  tlien  tribune,  interposed  his  autho- 
rity, and  obtained  his  release.  His  effects,  however,  were  sold,  but  the 
comparatively  small  sum  obtained  from  them  was  a  triumphant  answer 
to  the  charge  made  against  him.  After  this,  the  conqueror  of  An- 
tiochus passed  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  until  at  last  ho  was 
sent  as  arbitrator  to  settle  a  difference  which  had  arisen  between 
Eumones  and  Beleucus.  On  his  return,  the  people,  ashamed  of  their 
former  severity,  bestowed  such  recompences  upon  him,  that  he  was 
enabled,  at  his  own  expense,  to  celebrate  games  m  honour  of  his  victory 
over  Antiochus.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

8ertOriu8f  QmrUutf  a  celebrated  lloman  commander.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  first  at  the  bar,  but  soon  quitted  this  profession  to  follow  the 
career  of  arms.  Sertorius  made  his  first  campaign  under  Ca)pio,  against 
the  Gimbri  and  Teutones,  and  acted  against  the  same  enemy,  undf»r 
Marius.  Entering  Rome,  at  a  subsequent  period,  with  this  latter  com- 
mander, he  could  not  but  condemn  his  conduct,  when  he  saw  him  fill 
the  city  with  carnage  and  desolation.  The  acts  of  Sylla,  in  like  man- 
mer,  met  with  his  severest  censure.  Proscribed  by  this  latter  indivi- 
dual, he  fled  to  Spain,  about  78  B.o.,  and  maintained  his  authority  for 
a  long  time  in  that  country  by  his  valour  and  address.  Here  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  body  of  Romans,  whom  the 
cruelty  of  Sylla  had  driven  from  home.  In  imitation  of  the  govern- 
ment establiiahed  at  Home,  he  formed  a  senate  out  of  these  illustrious 
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exiles,  and  presided  over  it  in  capacity  of  consnL  Every  effort  was 
also  made  by  him  to  civilize  the  native  tribes,  public  schools  were 
ettablished,  and  the  young  Spaniards  of  the  higher  class  of  families 
were  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  (Greece  and  Home.  In  order  to 
strengthen  his  ascendancy  over  the  lower  orders,  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
superstition,  and  pretended  to  have,  in  a  white  fawn,  which  he  said 
had  been  given  hun  by  Diana,  a  sure  means  of  communication  with 
the  gods,  and  the  organ  of  their  wilL  The  Romans,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  made  by  Sertorius,'  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  to  OTe^ 
throw  his  power.  Four  armies,  however,  sent  in  succession  against 
him,  were  defeated,  and  even  Pompey  himself  had  but  little  of  which 
to  boast.  Metellus  also,  who  had  been  despatched  to  co-operate  with 
Pompey,  found  himself  foiled  and  baffled  ;  and  though,  after  unitiiig 
their  forces,  they  succeeded  in  defeating  Sertorius  at  Saguntum,  yet,  a 
short  time  after,  he  was  as  powerful  and  active  an  opponent  as  ever. 
Kithridates,  of  Pontus,  now  formed  a  league  with  Sertorius,  by  which 
he  engaged  to  supply  him  with  3000  talents  and  forty  galleys,  and  to 
cede  to  him  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Their  plan  was  to  attack  Ha 
empire  simultaneously  on  the  east  and  west.  This  treaty  inspired  the 
Romans  with  fresh  alarm,  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  crush  the  enemy  in  Spain.  Private  treachery,  however,  was  more 
successful  than  their  arms,  and  the  assassination  of  Sertorius  by  tiie 
hand  of  Perpenna,  one  of  his  own  officers,  delivered  Rome  from  one  of 
her  most  formidable  fpes.  Sertorius  merits  the  greatest  praises  for  his 
disinterestedness  and  love  of  justice,  and  in  military  talents  deserves  to 
be  ranked  above  all  his  contemporaries.  Vell.  Patebc.  2,  29,  »eq. 
Servillus,  Caius.     Vid.  Ahala. 

ServUius,  Publius.  sumamed  IsauricuSy  from  his  conquest  of  Isauria, 
held  the  consulship  B.C.  79.  He  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Manilian  law.     Or.  pro  ManU.  L.  23. 

Sextlus,  Publius,  was  quastor  to  the  consul  Antonius  in  Macedonia. 
Sextius  also  filled  the  office  of  tribune,  and  while  acting  in  this  capa- 
city, was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment 
An  accusation  was  afterward  brought  against  him,  which  was  in  fact  a 
consequence  of  his  interposition  in  favour  of  the  illustrious  exile ;  for, 
when  about  to  propose  his  recall  to  the  people,  he  was  violently  attacked 
by  the  Clodian  faction,  and  left  for  dead  in  the*  street.  His  enemies, 
however,  though  obviously  the  aggressors,  accused  him  of  violence  and 
of  exciting  a  tumult.  Against  this  charge  he  was  defended  by  Cicero 
in  one  of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  harangues  j  which  haa 
moreover  come  down  to  our  times.     Or.  in  Cat.  1,  8. 

SUdnus,  Declmua  Junius,  held  the  office  of  consul  with  Licinius  Mu- 
rena,  B.C.  64.     They  succeeded  Cicero  and  Antonius.     Being  consuls 
elect,  when  the  case  of  Catiline  and  his  associates  came  before  the 
senate,  Silanus  was  asked  his  opinion  first,  respecting  the  punishment 
of  those  who  had  been  arrested,  and  was  in  favour  of  their  being  put 
to  death.   Subsequently,  however,  he  embraced  the  opinion  of  Tiberius 
Kero,  who  was  for  strengthening  the  guards  and  adjourning  over  the 
debate  till  another  day.    Sallust,  B.  C.  50. 
Silvdnus,  the  author  of  the  Plautian  law.     Vid.  Legal  Index. 
SlatUitis,  LuLciuSy  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.      Or.  in  Cat. 
8,  3. 
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lUSf  Caiiu,  held  the  prsetorship  while  Cicero  was  consul.     Or. 

,3. 

ms,  Serviui,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  the  accuser  of  Murena, 

competitor  in  suing  for  the  considship.    He  was  afterwards 

ith  M.  Marcellus,  and  on  laying  down  this  office  obtained  the 

ent  of  Achaia.    In  the  civil  contest  he  sided  with  Caesar.    We 

elegant  epistle  of  his  remaining,  in  which  he  seeks  to  console 

r  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Tullia.    Or.  pro  Murm.  3. 

luSf  Servius,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  assistant 

of  Murena.     He  was  tribime  of  the  commons,  A.n.c.  70.6. 
Ifttren. 
Lucma  ComelmSf  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  served  at  first  under. 

His  activity  and  address  contributed  greatly  to  bring  the 
ne  war  to  a  successful  termination.     Marius  became,  at  last, 
^  Sylla's  merit,  and  hence  originated  that  quarrel  between  them 
IS  productive  of  the  most  enormous  cruelties,  and  contributed 
al  extinction  of  Roman  liberty.   Being  sent  to  Asia,  to  restrain 
p  of  Mithridates,  though  under  a  different  pretext,  he  proved 
>oth  a  brave  soldier  and  an  able  general     On  his  returUi  he 
I  his  military  talents  to  great  advantage  in  the  social  war.    So 
were  his  soldiers  attached  to  him,  that  when  two  tribunes  were 
ike  command  of  his  army,  and  give  it  to  Marius,  they  stoned 
leath.     Marius,  in  revenge,  put  Sylla's  friends  in  the  city  to 
d,  upon  which  the  latter  marched  to  Rome,  and  compelled 
»  flee.    The  horrid  proscription  now  began.    A  price  was  set 
head  of  Marius,  but  he  efiTected  his  escape.     Sylla  then  set 
st  Mithridates,  defeated  his  armies  under  different  generals, 
iuded  a  peace  with  him  on  very  advantageous  terms.    Marius 
la  having  butchered  many  of  Sylla's  friends  at  Rome,  he 
to  Italy  to  avenge  their  deaths.     On  his  arrival,  his  conduct 
aed  by  clemency  and  moderation ;  but  no  sooner  were  his 
wholly  within  his  power,  than  he  committed  the  most  enor- 
.  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty.     To  aggrandize  himself,  to  exalt 
dans,  and  to  glut  his  desire  of  revenge  upon  his  enemies, 
Sylla  to  assume  the  reins  of  absolute  government.     He  cor- 
3  abuses  introduced  by  popular  and  unprincipled  demagogues, 
;he  ancient  laws,  and  enacted  many  that  were  salutary  and 
Still,  tyranny  marked  his  whole  conduct,  Wd  rendered  his 
ation  a  scene  of  terror,  by  his  personal  enmities  and  insuffer- 
Dtism.     Desire  of  revenge  was  a  stronger  passion  in  the  mind 
than  love  of  power.     After  glutting  his  vengeance  with  the 
thousands,  and  governing  with  despotic  authority  for  three 
resigned  the  reigns  of  power,  and  lived  undisturbed  as  a  pri- 
m.    He  died  in  great  torment  of  the  morbtta  pedictUaris,  in 
year  of  his  age,  about  78,  B.c.     The  perpetual  intoxication  to 

had  recourse,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
3d  to  hasten  his  death.    Plut.  Vit.  Syll. 
■ometwu  Fonuttis,  son  of  the  preceding,  followed  the  party  of 
joined  Cato  in  Africa  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was  put 
>y  Cassar  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus.    Lrv.  Epit.  Hi. 
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T. 

■ 

wH&L  Tompey,  whose  Ufa  he  mote,  aad  who  mi  fait  aooomit  ^pnafcoi 
great  prink^  to  the  Mi^^eiieaiML  It  wm  in  aooordaiioe  wxth  tbe 
adrice  of  Theofdiaiiefly  Ihat  Pompey  hefeodk  himaelf  to  TSgypb,  after  the 
brtOeofFharBaUa.     Or.proAr^lO. 

Tigrdnm,  kdng  of  Anneniay  B.a  95—^  of  the  tumij  of  Axii^ 
end  wm-in-Uw  of  MitfaiiclatoB  the  Great.  He  was  defoated  "by  Lwal- 
loMi  and  his  capital  taken*  Tigraaea  eahieqiieatly  ohfeained  peaee  fton 
Pompey  on  the  most  humiliating  terma.    Or.  pro  Mo/mL.  L,  % 

TiitfffliMB,  one  of  the  dinohite  aooon^Hoes  of  Oatnims,    Or.  ta  CUL 

fkfrqumui,  Luekm,  was  ooosiil  with  Cotta»  A.u.a  689.  He  ohtamn 
the  proirinoe  of  Macedonia,  throng  the  aid  of  Cieero,  and  waa  hoooond 
hy&e  senate  with  the  tiOe  of  Impeftttor.    Or,  im  Oat.  9,  B. 

ISriMni,  one  of  the  Hentenanta  of  Lnenlhu,  in  the  MithrMatkiwir. 
Being  informedy  on  one  occasion,  of  the  appmeih  of  LnoiiSai^  aad 
being  desirous  of  seising  the  TioUnj  whidk  he  thoni^peEfeoUyseeiii^ 
he  haaarded  and  lost  a  great  hattle.  Abore  seren  thousand  Bonm 
ware  hilled,  among  whrai  were  a  hundred  and  fifl^  centuriMis  end 
twen^-four  tribunes.    KHthridates  likewise  took  hia  camp.    FtiUT.  Fft. 

TMro,  Qndntfu  uEUtu,  nephaw  on  the  half-afator  side  to  Afineamn 
the  younger.    He  was  attached  to  the  dootrinea  of  the  Sto&e  aeoi^  end 

displayed  his  firmness  on  one  oocasiim,  in  deciding  against  AiiinBM, 
when  a  case  in  which  that  illustrious  individual  was  a  party,  had  come 
before  him  as  a  judge.  He  signalized  himself  also  by  Ids  zeal  against 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  prepared  some  harangues  against  him.  Or.  pro 
Mv/ren.  36. 

U. 

Umbrimu,  Publivs,  a  freedman,  who  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  to  take  part  in  that  affiur.  He  was  conmiitted  to  prison  on 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  most  probably  ptmished  with  death. 
Sallust,  B,  C.  40. 

V. 

Varffunteiiu,  Imcmu,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  who  under 
took,  along  with  C.  Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  at  his  own  house.  The 
consul  was  apprised  of  his  danger  by  Curius,  through  Fnlvia,  and  they 
were  refused  admittance.  Sallust  calls  Vargunteius  a  senator,  wheretf 
Cicero  says  they  were  both  knights.  Vargunteius,  probably,  though  a 
senator,  was  of  equestrian  origin.    Sallust,  B,  C.  28. 

Z. 

ZSno,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was  bom  at  CStium,  in 
CJyprus.    He  came  to  MViena  wVi^n.  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  first 
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tended  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  Cynic.  He  afterward  passed  to  the 
hools  of  Xenocrates  and  Diodorus  Chronus,  and  finally  to  that  of 
>lemo.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  others,  2ieDo 
ftermined  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  The  place  which  he 
ftde  choice  of  for  his  school,  was  called  the  PcRciUf  (IloiiciX}))  or 
Painted  Porch,"  a  public  portico  so  called  ft'om  the  pictures  of  Poly- 
lotus  and  other  eminent  painters  with  which  it  was  adorned.  TMs 
•rtico,  which  was  the  most  famous  in  Athens,  was  called  by  way  of 
cellence,  Irod,  or  "  the  Porch,"  and  hence  the  followers  of  Zeno  were 
lied  Stoics,  i.  e.  "  men  of  the  Porch."  Zeno  lived  to  the  extreme  age 
ninety-eight,  and  at  last,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  voluntarily 
it  an  end  to  his  life.  As  he  was  walking  out  of  his  school,  he  fell 
>wn,  and  broke  one  of  his  fingers;  upon  which  he  was  so  much 
fected  with  a  consciousness  of  infirmity,  that,  striking  the  earth,  he 
id,  **■  Why  am  I  thus  importuned  ?  I  obey  the  summons ;"  and  im- 
ediately  went  home  and  strangled  himself.  He  died  B.C.  264. — The 
X)ic  phUosophy  was,  as  it  were,  of  heterogeneous  origin,  its  founder 
iiving  attended  upon  many  eminent  preceptors,  and  having  compiled 
LB  system  out  of  their  various  tenets.  Cicero  says,  that  Zeno  was  not 
)  much  an  inventor  of  new  opinions,  as  of  new  terms.  Enfield, 
list.  PkUos,  vol.  i  p.  315,  uqq. 
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Achaiaf  I.  A  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  along  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus,  to  the  north  of  Ells  and  Arcadia.  It  gave  name  to  the 
famous  Achaean  league,  of  later  Grecian  history. — II.  'A  Roman  pro- 
vince, embracing,  besides  Achaia  Proper,  all  the  rest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, together  with  all  the  country  south  of  Thessaly.  This  province 
was  formed  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  the  destruction  of  the  Achsin 
league,  B.o.  146. 

JEgcevm  Mwre,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lay  behreen 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  now  the  Archj^pdago,  The  modem  name 
appears  to  be  formed  from  Egio  Pdago^  which  is  itself  a  corruption  of 
Aiyalov  iriXayoe. 

jEtoUa,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  east  of  Acamania.  ^tolia  first 
began  to  acquire  a  degree  of  importance  among  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  after  having  repelled  the  formidable  Gallic  irruption,  when 
these  barbarians  had  penetrated  into  its  territories.  It  is  rarely,  how- 
ever, that  history  has  to  record  achievements,  or  acts  of  policy,  honour- 
able to  the  ^tolians.  Unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  faith  or  religion, 
they  attached  themselves  to  whatever  side  the  hope  of  gain  and  plunder 
allured  them.  The  iEtolians  are  memorable  in  Grecian  history  for 
having  afforded  the  Romans  the  first  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  they  having  sided  with  Antiochus  III.  against  the 
Romans,  on  the  defeat  of  that  monarch ;  in  b.c.  189  they  became  sub- 
jects of  Rome.  They  perceived  their  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
fell  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

AllohrtjgeSf  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Isara,  or  here,  and  the 
Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  in  the  country  answering  to  DauphirU,  Piedmont, 
and  Savoy,  Their  chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhodanus,  thirteen  miles  below  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  They 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  sway  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was 
hence  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Allobrogicas.  Their  name  i;* 
said  to  mean  "Highlanders,"  from  Al,  "high,"  and  Broga,  "lanl.'" 
(Thierry,  Hist,  des  GatU&ia,  vol.  ii.  p.  168  seqq. — Adelung,  Mithri- 
dates,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.) 

Amuus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  north-west 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Milesiana,  was  the  largest  city  in  Pontus  next  to  Sinope,  and  wa.-? 
made  by  Phamaces  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  now  called 
Sartisoun. 

Antiochla,  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  in 
memory  of  his  faUier  A3i\A.oc\iM%,  ^sA  4.«rv:?\3a%lt8  name  from  him    It 
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as  situated  on  the  river  Orontes,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
id  was  equidistant  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  being  about 
30  miles  from  each.  It  is  now  ArUakta,  and  has  suffered  severely  in 
lodem  times  from  earthquakes. 

Apenniniy  from  the  Celtic  "Pen**  a  hill,  or  height.  A  large  chain  of 
ountains,  branching  off  from  the  maritime  Alps,  in  the  neighbour- 
}od  of  Qenoa,  running  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Gulf  {GvIJ'  of 
enoa)  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  thence  continuing 
iarly  parallel  with  the  latter  gulf,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Gar- 
mus,  and  again  inclining  to  the  Mare  Inferum,  till  it  finally  terminates 

the  promontory  of  Leucopetra  at  Rhegium.     The  Apennines  may 
)  equfd  in  length  to  670  miles. 
Appii  Forum.     Vid.  Forum  AmpiL 

Appta  Viuy  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads,  both  on  account 
'  its  length,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in 
)  construction.  It  was  hence  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways." 
fgima  Viarum,  {Stat.  Sylv.  2,  2.)  According  to  Livy,  (9,  29,)  it  was 
ade  by  the  censor  Appius  Csecus,  and  at  first  was  only  laid  down  as 
r  as  Capua,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
x>m  Capua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventum,  and  finally 

Brundisium,  when  this  port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for 
ose  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
ills  latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
ructed  by  the  consid  Appius  Claudius  Piilcher,  grandson  of  Csdcus, 
u.o.  604,  and  to  have  been  completed  by  another  consul,  of  the  same 
mily,  thirty-six  years  after.  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of  the 
ppian  Way  as  have  escaped  destruction  show  few  traces  of  wear  and 
icay  after  a  duration  of  two  thousand  years  and  upward.  The  same 
(iter  states  the  average  breadth  of  the  road  in  question  at  from 
I  to  22  feet  (Eustace,  CIom,  Tow.  voL  iii.  p.  177.) 
ArmS'n)lay  a  large  country  of  Asia,  answering  nearly  to  the  modem 
ircomcmia;  lying  south-east  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehending 
e  Turkish  pachalics  of  Erze  RownHj  Ka/n,  or  Ycm,  and  also  the  Per* 
in  province  of  Irtm  or  £rivan.  It  was  a  rough,  mountainous 
untry,  having  Caucasus  in  pai*t  for  its  northern  boundary,  and  being 
iversed  by  branches  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  climate  was  cold,  the 
il  only  moderately  fertile,  and  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  agri- 
Iture. — Armenia  Minor  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
rmed  originally  part  of  Cappadocia. 

Anaf  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  ancient  world.  The  name  was  ap- 
led  by  Homer  and  Herodotus  to  a  district  of  Lydia  watered  by  the 
lyster.  As  their  geographical  knowledge  of  the  continent  increased, 
e  Greeks  extended  the  appellation  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
entually  to  the  other  extensive  coimtries  of  the  east.  When  the 
>man  writers  refer  to  Asia,  specially,  they  mean  the  Roman  province 
Asia  Minor,  containing  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia. 
Avrilia  Via,  a  Roman  road,  which  followed  the  whole  length  of  the 
xnrian  and  Ligurian  coasts,  and  led  into  Gkiul  by  the  Alpes  Man- 
Dse.  It  was  made  by  the  consul  Aurelius,  about  605  A. u.o.,  and 
>m  him  was  called  Via  Awelia.  It  seems  to  have  been  laid  down  in 
e  first  instance  froAi  Rome  to  Pisa,  from  which  point  it  was  subse- 
lently  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Via  JSmtUa,  by  the  consul 

A  A 
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i£miliu8  Scaurus,  as  far  as  Y ada  Sabata :  here  it  left  the  coast,  and  led 
as  far  as  Dertona,  now  Tortona,  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  wm 
carried  along  the  coast  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  even  beyond  them 
into  Gaul  as  far  as  Arelate,  now  Arlea;  when  the  name  of  Via  Amelia, 
as  we  find  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  was  commonly  used  to 
designate  the  route  between  that  city  and  Rome.  Cbameb's  AndaU 
Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  seqq. — Compare  Gbix's  Jtotne  and  its  Vicvaityt  toL  ii 
p.  6S. 

R 

BUhynia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the 
Euxine,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia  and  part 
of  Galatia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis  and  Mysia.  It  was  a  well- 
watered  and  fruitful  country.  The  earlier  name  was  Bebryda :  the 
Bithyni,  from  Thrace,  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Bithynia. 

BospSrus,  (Ox-ford,)  a  name  given  in  ancient  geography  to  two  strails, 
known  as  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Hie 
former  of  these  is  now  the  Straits  of  ConstaMinople  ;  and  tiie  latter  the 
Straits  of  Jenicali.  The  name  is  thought  to  indicate  the  passage  of 
agricultural  knowledge  from  east  to  west,  (fiob^  vopoQ,  i  e.  '*  the  paflsaga 
of  the  ox.") 

Brundisium,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  in  the  territoiy 
of  the  CalabrL  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Bpcvrlaiov,  a  word  whidi 
in  the  Messapian  language  signified  a  stag's  head,  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  didOferent  harbours  and  creeks  bore  to  the  antlers  of  that 
animal.  The  advantageous  situation  of  its  harbour,  for  communicatiiig 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a 
place  of  great  resort,  and  it  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  Taren- 
tum.  In  Roman  times  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for 
Greece  and  Asia.  Here  the  Appian  Way  ended.  The  modem  name 
of  the  place  is  Brindisi.  [The  poet  Pacuvius  was  bom  here,  and 
Virgil  died  here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  B.C.  19.] 


Caieta,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  south-east  of  the  promontory 
of  Circeii.  The  Roman  poets  fabled  that  Caieta,  nurse  of  ^neas,  was 
buried  here,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Strabo,  how- 
ever, it  comes  from  a  Laconian  term,  icoiarra,  denoting  a  hollow  or 
cavity,  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  a  receding  of  the  shore  in  this  quarter. 
It  is  now  Gasta.  The  harbour  of  Caieta  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  commodious  in  Italy. 

Campus  MartiiLs,  a  large  plain  without  the  city  of  Rome,  where  mar- 
tial sports  and  exercises  were  performed,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
often  held.  At  the  present  day  it  foims  the  principal  situation  of 
modem  Rome,  and,  according  to  modem  authorities,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills.  BuBOESS,  AnUiquitiet  of 
Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

Cappdd6cXa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga- 
latia and  Pontus,  east  by  the  Euphrates,  south  by  Cilicia,  and  w^  by 
i'hrygia.     Its  eaatem  ^ax^  ^^aa  c^«Al<^  Armenia  SlUnor.     The  Cappado- 
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uiB  were  regarded  as  of  a  dull  and  submissiye  dispositioii,  and  their 
oral  character  did  not  rank  very  highly.  . 

Carthago f  a  celebrated  commercial  ci^  of  AMca,  and  the  rival,  for 
long  period,  of  the  Roman  power.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  hx)m 
rref  according  to  the  common  account^  B.C.  878.  The  Greeks  called 
Kapxiy^wv,  and  the  inhabitants  'Kapxn^ovioi,  The  name  of  the  city 
Punic  was  Carthadttf  or  Cartha  ffcuiath,  i  e.  **  the  new  city/'  in  con- 
idistinotion,  perhaps,  to  the  old  or  parent  city  of  Tyre.  Carthage  was 
uate  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  recess  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  by  the 
omontory  Hermseum,  now  Cape  Borif  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Apollo, 
,pe  Zibb,  on  the  west.  The  river  Bragadas  flows  into  the  bay,  ber 
een  the  remains  of  Utica  and  the  peninsula.  The  modem  name  of 
is  river  is  the  Meierda.  Being  an  inundating  stream,  like  the  Nile, 
has  caused  many  changes  in  Uie  bay.  The  circuit  of  Carthage  was 
miles,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  at  the  close  of 
e  third  Punic  war,  it  burnt  for  seventeen  days.  Julius  Caesar  planted 
small  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Augustus  sent  three  thousand 
»n  thither,  and  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  the  spot  on  which 
e  ancient  place  had  stood,  thus  avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  the  impre- 
tions,  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Romans,  according  to  cus- 
m,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  against  those  who  should  rebuild  it. 
lis  later  Carthage  was  taken  by  Genseric,  a.d.  439,  and  it  was  for 
[>re  than  a  century  the  seat  of  the  Vandal  power  of  Africa.  It  was  at 
st  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  during  the  caliphate  of  Abdel  Melek, 
ward  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  but  very  few  traces  of  it 
•w  remain. 

Chii,  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Chios,  now  Scio.  It  was  situate  in 
e  JSgean  sea  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
id  was  probably  once  connected  with  the  main  land,  from  which  it  is 
parated  by  a  strait  only  three  leagues  wide.  The  wine  of  this  island 
3U3  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients ;  its  marble  also  was  in  much 
pute.  Modem  Scio,  until  the  late  dreadful  ravages  of  the  Turks, 
ntained  115,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Greeks,  and  was  the  best  cul- 
rated  and  most  flourishing  island  in  the  Archipela^. 
Oilicia,  a  coimtry  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  sea-coast^  south  of  Cappa- 
>cia  and  Lycaonia.  It  was  surrounded  inland  by  steep  and  rugged 
ountains,  so  that  a  few  men  might  defend  it  against  a  whole  army, 
.ere  being  but  three  narrow  passes  leading  into  it.  The  country  was 
vided  into  rugged  and  level  Cilicia,  (Trachea  and  Campestris.)  The 
rmer  was  subsequently  considered  as  a  termination  of  Isauria.  The 
bter  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia,  excepting  the 
Bstem  part,  which  however,  though  barren,  was  famed  for  its  horses, 
licia  was  the  main  seat  of  the  formidable  piratical  power,  which  was 
lally  crushed  by  Pompey,  after  having  afforded  so  much  trouble  to 
.e  Romans,  and  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  disgrace  to  them. 
Cimbri,  a  German  nation,  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
siatic  Cimmerians,  and  occupying  what  was  called  Chersonesus  Cim* 
ica,  now  JtUlamd.  About  118  B.C.,  the  Cimbri,  leaving  their  terri- 
ries,  which  were  both  narrow  and  barren,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Butones,  or  rather  by  several  German  nations,  under  this  general 
tme,  moved  through  the  intervening  countries,  entered  and  overran 
aul,  and  defeated  four  Roman  armies  in  succession.  Marius  at  last,  in 
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hU  second  consulship,  was  chosen  to  cany  on  the  war.  He  met  the 
Teutones  at  Aquso  Sextise,  in  Qaul,  and  after  a  bloody  engagement 
left  20,000  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  90,000 
prisoners.  The  Cimbri,  who  had  formed  another  army,  had  already 
penetrated  into  Italy,  where  they  were  met  at  the  river  AthesM,  m 
Marius  and  his  colleague  Catulus,  a  year  after.  An  engagement  aaoMt 
and,  if  we  believe  ancient  accounts,  140,000  were  slam.  Those  wbo 
escaped  the  sword  of  Marius  settled  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  called  &tte 
Commwne,  where  their  descendants  still  retain  the  Teutonic  language, 
and  a  traditional  account  of  their  origm.  They  keep  themselves  qaik 
separate  from  the  surrounding  states,  by  which  means  they  have  pre- 
served the  language  of  their  ancestors,  in  a  great  degree,  uncormpted. 
The  late  king  of  Denmark  visited  these  Alpine  Cimbrians,  and  readily 
conversed  with  them,  when  both  parties,  speaking  their  native  Lmgaa^ 
understood  each  other. 

ColchiSf  a  country  of  Asia,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  now  in  part  Min^rdia,  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  a 
productive  country.  Its  linen  manufacture  was  in  high  repute.  Col- 
chis was  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts^  and  for  having 
been  the  native  country  of  Medea. 

Oolophonii,  the  inhabitants  of  Colbphon,  one  of  the  twelve  loniaa 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  sea,  north-west  of  Ephesus.  The  CetD- 
phonians  were  famed  for  their  cavalry,  and  so  excellent  in  fact  wm 
they,  that  they  generally  turned  the  scale  on  the  side  on  which  tlu| 
fought,  and  hence  the  proverb,  KoXo^&va  kmriOkvaiy  "  to  add  a  Odo- 
phonian,"  i.  e.  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  an  affair.  This  was  onsflf 
the  places  that  claimed  to  have  given  birth  to  Homer. 

C6mdiia,  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  south-east  of  Amasa,  now 
AimoTis.  There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia,  on 
the  Sams,  now  El  Bostan.  Both  were  famous  for  temples  of  Belloiu, 
but  especially  the  latter  of  the  two.  Strabo  makes  the  goddess  wor- 
shipped at  these  places  to  have  been  Venus ;  and  Procopius,  the  Tanric 
Diana.  The  temple  of  the  Cappadocian  Comana,  which  was  famed  for 
its  riches,  was  plundered  by  Mark  Antony.  Each  place  is  said  to  have 
had  6000  ministers,  of  both  sexes,  and  the  high-priest  was  next  in 
authority  to  the  monarch  of  the  land,  and  was  generally  a  member  of 
the  royal  family. 

Corinthua,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  situate  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
same  name.  Commanding  by  its  position  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas, 
and  holding  as  it  were  the  keys  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth,  from  the 
pre-eminent  advantages  of  its  situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence 
and  the  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  comparative  obscurity 
and  barbarism.  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  attained  to  the 
highest  perfection  here,  and  rendered  this  city  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
imtil  it  was  stripped  by  the  rapacity  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  After 
its  overthrow  by  Mummius,  Corinth  remained  for  many  years  in  ruins, 
imtil  Julius  Caesar,  not  long  before  his  death,  sent  a  numerous  colony 
thither,  by  which  it  was  once  more  raised  from  its  fallen  state.  It 
became  subsequently  once  more  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Corinth 
was  famed  for  its  harbours,  of  which  it  had  three,  Lechaeum  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  CewcVxTeia.  «aA.  ^c^hcBnus  on  the  Saronic.  This  city 
was  celebrated  for  w\iat  \vata\ifeTiaei^>iXi«i"^cyra!isXi\3axv\k^^  a  metallic 
mixture  nearly  resemVAvng  auricKoXcum,   'IV^  ^^\&ss:L<^\^^R;:i.^Ass&.Ns^'^^ 
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irhea  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  the  Bomans,  all  the  metals  that  wer« 
in  the  city  melted  and  mixed  together  during  the  conflagration,  and 
fwmed  the  composition  in  question.  Klaproth  and  others  very  properly 
TCJect  the  whole  account  as  fabulous. 

Q}rd&b<i,  now  Cordova,  a  city  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  on  the  river  Baetis. 
h  was  the  native  place  of  both  the  Senecas  and  of  Lucan. 

Oreief  now  (hndia,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
^ing  to  the  south  of  all  the  Cyclades.  Crete  was  famous  for  its  code 
of  laws,  the  gifb  of  Minos,  from  which  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were 
dosely  copied.  The  private  character  of  the  Cretans,  however,  was  any 
thing  but  fair,  and  they  were  chargeable  with  the  grossest  immorality 
t&d  the  most  hateful  vices. 

ChfzicuSj  a  city  of  Mysia,  situate  on  an  island,  or  according  to  others 
tlie  neck  of  a  peninsula.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  commercial  place, 
Mid  is  called  by  florus  the  Rome  of  Asia.  The  coinage  of  this  city  wan 
Very  famous,  and  the  Kv^iKtjvoi  ffrarrlpBc  were  so  beautifully  executed 
that  they  were  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  Cyzicus  is  famous  for  its  siege 
by  Mithridates,  which  Lucullus  compelled  him  to  raise.  It  continued 
H  place  of  importance  until  a  late  period ;  now,  however,  it  is  only  a 
beap  of  uninhabited  ruins. 

D. 

Ddos,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
llie  Cyclades,  and  the  natal  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  fabled 
to  have  been  originally  a  floating  island,  moving  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  until  Neptime  ordered  it  to  appear  above  the  wares, 
uid  remain  firmly  fixed,  in  order  to  receive  the  offspring  of  Latona,  who 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Hence  the  name  Delos,  from  dijXoc, 
**  manifest."  The  fable  evidently  points  to  a  volcanic  origin  for  the 
island.  After  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  the 
treasury  of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  meetings  relative  to  the 
ecmfederacy  should  be  held  there;  an  order,  however,  that  was  not 
l<mg  acted  upon.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  purifications  which  the  island  had  previously 
Undergone,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  contest, 
the  same  power  removed  the  entire  population  to  Adramyttium,  where 
they  obtained  a  settlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Phamaces.  They 
wwe  restored  to  their  homes,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 
A  the  Athenians  ascribed  their  ill  success  in  the  war  to  the  anger  of  the 
|(bd,  on  account  of  their  treatment  of  the  Delians.  This  island  became 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth, 
at  the  merchants  who  had  frequented  that  city  then  withdrew  to  this 
iBbuid,  which  afforded  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade,  on  account 
of  Hie  convenience  of  its  port,  its  advantageous  situation  with  respect  to 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  from  the  great  concourse 
of  people  who  resorted  thither  during  the  period  of  the  stated  festivals. 
It  fell  in  importance  and  prosperity,  however,  during  the  Mithridatic 
War,  for,  on  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  generals  of  Mithridaten, 
tfcey  sent  troops  to  Delos,  and  committed  the  greatest  devastations,  in 
consequence  of  the  inhabitants  having  gone  over  to  the  Romans.  After 
t^  calamity  it  remained  in  an  impoverished  and  deserted  state.  The 
town  of  Delos  was  situate  in  a  plain,  watered  Y)^  t\i<&'^\>\XA  YVHe^\\va\v>iaw 
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The  iflland  is  now  called  Ddo  or  SdiHet  and  is  so  covered  with  rains  m 
to  admit  of  little  or  no  culture. 

E. 

Edbdtdna,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  now  Hammedan.  The  editions 
of  Cicero  had  {pro  Maml,  JL  4)  Echaitamit,  until  Matthise,  Orellius^  ud 
others  substituted  ac  Uteras,    Consult  note  4,  page  218. 

Rruria^  a  laige  country  of  Italy,  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Tiber. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  by  the  Romans  Etrusci  or  Tusd;  by  the 
Qreeks  Tyrrheni  or  Tyrseni,  L  e.  Tara  seni,  "  tower  buildera.*  The 
origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  is  unknown,  although  many  erroneously 
suppose  the  basis  of  the  population  to  have  been  Celtic  Their  dvili- 
sation  came  in  with  the  Tyrrheni,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  bnmch 
of  the  Pelasgic  race,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  Lydis, 
whence,  according  to  Muller,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  great  I(Hue 
migration.  Many  modem  authorities  think  that  the  Tyrrheni  wen 
Pelasgian,  and  were  overrun  by  the  Raseni,  an  Alpine  tribe ;  from  ilunr 
union  arose  the  name  Tar,  raseni.  The  Etrurians  appear  to  haie 
been  quite  distinct  from  the  Qreeks  in  both  language  and  religi(». 
They  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  augury  and  sacrificial  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  Romans,  in  these  respects,  did  little  more  fbsD 
borrow  from  them.  Etruria  was  divided  into  twelve  states,  each  inde* 
pendent  of  the  other,  though  united  in  a  Common  confederacy;  hot  if 
this  \mion  was  far  from  being  a  strong  one,  the  want  of  a  doser  bond 
contributed  very  materially  to  their  final  subjugation  by  tibe  RomanSt 

Buripus,  a  narrow  strait  dividing  Euboea  from  the  mainland  of 
(ireeco,  and  remarkable  for  the  fluctuation  of  its  waters.  Several  of 
the  juicieut  writers  have  reported  that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and 
flowed  seven  times  in  the  day,  and  such  too  was  the  popular  belief! 
HVi>m  this  rapid  movement  of  the  current,  the  Euripus  derived  its 
aiioieut  name,  (fv,  benf,  and  pitrTut,  jacio.)  Livy*s  account,  however,  is 
the  more  mtiouaL  "  A  more  dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,**  obserres 
this  \vrit<»r,  **  can  hardly  be  found ;  besides  that  the  winds  rush  down 
suddenly  aud  with  great  fury  from  the  high  mountains  on  either  side, 
the  atn\it  itself  of  the  Euripus  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day, 
at  8tfttod  hours ;  but  the  current  changing  irregularly,  like  the  wind, 
fmiu  oue  point  to  another,  is  hurried  along  like  a  torrent  tumbling  from 
a  flteoji  mouutaiu,  so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never  lie  quiet" 
^Liv.  28,  0.)  This  strait  is  now  called,  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name,  tl*  Bti*aits  of  Ntgropontly  through  the  modem  Greek  mode  of 
pn>nunoiatiou,  {Evripo^  EgripOf  Negroponte,)  at  least  such  is  the  com- 
mon oj)inion.  The  last  change  from  Egripo  to  Negroponte  appears  to 
owe  it8  origin  to  a  nautical  source,  just  as  mariners  sometimes  call  the 
An^hipelrtgo  the  "Arches,"  and  Corunna  in  Spain,  "the  Groin."— 
ilubhouso,  who  visited  the  Euripus,  compares  it  to  a  mill-race. 

F. 

Festihr  or  /-'(r^fl/rt*,  now  Fiesolif  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  south- 

^Mist  of  IHstoria.    Hero  Catiline  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.    The 

^Li^Ka^  when  they  en\iet«^  Wal'^^xflA'ist  ^<a  consulate  of  Stilico  and 


( 
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Aorelian,  were  destroyed  in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  place.  In  modem  times 
it  is  rather  a  village  than  a  town. 

Porvm  Appii,  a  town  of  Latiimi,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  23 
miles  from  Aricia,  and  16  from  Tres  Tabemse.  It  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  accoimt  of  his  journey  to  Rome  Acts  xxviiL  15,)  and  is 
also  well  known  as  Horace's  second  resting  place  in  his  journey  to 
Bnindisium.  D'Anville  places  the  site  at  the  modem  Borgo  Lmgo 
near  Treponti. 

Forum  AUreUi,  or  AurSlium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  above  Tarquinii,  on 
ttie  Aurelian  Way,  now  MontaMo. 

G. 

QcXUa,  an  extensive  country  of  Europe,  lying  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean.  It  was 
more  extensive,  therefore,  to  the  north  and  east  than  modem  France. 
The  name  Galli,  given  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  Roman  writers,  is  the 
Celtic  term  Gael  Latinized.  The  Greeks  caJled  them  EleXrai ,  and  their 
oountry  KcXriie^  and  FaXaWa. 

QcHUa  Citerior,  called  also  Gallia  Cisalpina,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  lay  between  the  Alps  and  the 
rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra.  It  was  occupied  by  various  Gallic  tribes, 
which  had  poured  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  country. 
Livy  assigns  to  these  migrations  the  date  of  600  B.c. ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability they  were  much  earlier. 

OaUia  TrcmscUpina,  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  or  Gaul  Proper. 

OaUicus  Ager,  a  name  applied  by  Cicero  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  especially 
that  part  of  it  from  which  the  Galli  Senones  had  been  driven  out. 

H. 

fferadea,  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower  Italy,  situate  between  the 
Adiis  and  Siris.  It  was  foimded  by  a  colony  of  Tarentines,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Siris,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  river  (b.o.  428).  This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history, 
as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  states. 
Antiquaries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  site  at  Policoro, 

JBispdniay  an  extensive  country,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Europe.  It  was  divided  into  Hispania  Citerior 
and  Ulterior,  Hispania  Citerior  was  also  called  Terraconensis,  from 
Tarraco,  now  Twrragonaf  its  capital,  and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  (now  Dom^^  on  the  Atlantic 
shore,  comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south, 
as  far  as  a  line  drawn  below  Carthago  Nova  (now  Ca/rtKa>gma)  and 
continued  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  river  Durius,  passing  by  Sala- 
mantica,  now  Salamanca.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  divided  into  two 
provinces ;  Bsetica,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  between  the  Anas,  (now  the 
Quadianaj)  and  Citerior ;  and  above  it  Lusitania,  corresponding  in  a 
great  measure  to  modem  Portugal.  Bsetica  answers  to  modem  Anda- 
Uuia. 

L 

lUyricum  Ma/re,  that  part  of  the  Adriatic  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Blyricum. 


,  A  coimUj  vi  Aim  Xmar,  Borth  o^  and  a^i^'oait  to  Pkidk. 
Hie  xnhafaicaBts  were  a  rade  ]iKHiiitai]i0ai  tmoe,  lemaifcaUe  for  the 
▼iflknee  and  r^>iiie  whidi  tbey  cmiiaed  against  their  neighboiirB.  P. 
SerrilxDa  dtfiTcd,  firam  his  rednetian  of  this  people^  the  suniame  of 
InazicaaL  A  confofmity  in  the  aspfrt  ef  the  eomitiy,  which  waaroqg^ 
and  mountaxnoos^  earned  Cifiaa  T^ndiea»  in  a  sobeeqnent  age,  to  hxn 
the  name  of  laaaxia  extmded  to  xt»  and  it  is  thus  denominated  in  the 
yuaoA  of  the  Easteni  empire. 


LanArimmk,  a  town  of  I^thim.  ahoot  16  miles  from  Rome,  sitaate, 
according  to  Strabo.  to  the  ri^t  of  the  Aj^ian  Way,  and  on  a  hill 
commanding  an  extensiTe  proepect  towards  Antinm  and  the  b«l 
Lanurinm  seems  to  hare  been  treated  with  more  moderation  tli^n  the 
other  Latin  towna^  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans;  for, 
inatead  of  being  punished,  the  inhabitants  were  made  Roman  (dtiimu, 
and  their  priyileges  and  sacred  rites  were  preserved^  on  Gonditiixi  that 
the  temple  and  worship  of  Jono  Sospita,  which  were  held  in  great 
feneration  in  their  citr,  shoold  be  common  to  the  Romans  also.  La- 
nuTium  then  became  a  manidpinm,  and  it  remained  ever  £aithfiil  to 
the  Romans,  particularly  in  the  second  Panic  war.  Morena  was  a 
native  of  this  place,  and  so  also  was  Ido,  the  antagonist  of  Glodiiu. 
The  famous  comedian  Roecius  was  also  bom,  or,  according  to  others, 
educated  near  it.  The  ruins  of  LanuTium  still  bear  the  name  of. 
Cirita  Larimia,  or  dttd  deOa  TigneL 

Locri^  a  city  of  Magna  Grsecia,  or  Southern  Italy,  near  the  Zephyrian 
promontory,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Bruttium,  and  founded  by  a  co- 
lony of  Locrians  from  Greece.     The  city  was  mainly  indebted  for  its 
prosperity  and  fame  to  the  institutions  of  its  great  legislator  Zaleucus. 
His  laws,  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  continued 
in  full  force  for  the  space  of  200  years,  are  said  to  have  been  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  Cretan,  Lacedsemonian,  and  Areopagitic  codes,  to 
which,  however,  were  added  several  original  enactments.     From  iti* 
greater  proximity  to  Sicily,  Locri  appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
politics  of  that  country  at  a  more  early  period  than  the  other  Italian 
cities,  and  at  one  time  fell  under  the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  who  gave  loose  here  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his 
nature.     It  suffered  severely  also  from  Pyrrhus,  whose  cause  it  had 
deserted  for  that  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  heaviest  blow  it  received  was 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.     Having  followed  the  example  of 
the  other  Greek  colonies  in  siding  with  Hannibal,  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  who  left  in  it  a  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Q.  Pleminius.     The  conduct  of  this  officer  and  his  troops  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  Locri,  seems  to  have  far  surpassed  in  licentiousness  aud 
wanton  cruelty  all  that  the  rage  of  an  enemy  could  have  inflicted  on  a 
conquered  city.     He  was  at  length  recalled,  and  ended  his  days  in 
prison. 

M.  , 

Massiliay  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Phoceans,  on  the  Mediterranean 
^oast  of  Gaul,  new  Marseilles.    1\.  W^ame  at  an  early  period  a  power- 
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flouriflhixig  city,  and  was  famed  for  its  extensive  commerce, 
t  prosperous  period  in  its  history  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
from  the  fall  of  Carthage,  with  which  city  it  had  frequent 
I,  to  the  commencement  of  the  contest  between  Ceesar  and 
This  city  was  always  the  firm  ally  of  Rome.  It  suffered 
in  the  civil  wars  from  its  attachment  to  the  party  of  Pompey, 
mpelled  to  sustain  a  severe  siege,  in  which  its  fleet  was  de- 

and,  after  surrendering,  to  pay  a  heavy  exaction.     Massilia 
ifterward,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  famous  as  a  seat  of  science, 
rival  of  Athens. 
wm,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Campania,  on  the  promontory  of 

name.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  first 
Ektions  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  intended  to  guard  the 

the  Tuscan  sea.  Pliny  the  elder  was  stationed  here,  as  com- 
)f  the  fleet,  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in 
)  perished. 

^aceVy  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills,  extending  along  the  right 
the  Anio,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  is 
d  in  history  for  the  secession  that  was  made  to  it  by  the 
eople. 

w  PoTW,  now  Pontc  MolUf  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
lilt  by  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  from  a  corruption  of  whose  nomen 
)),  the  appellation  Mulvius  is  thought  to  have  originated.  At 
ge  commenced  the  Vm  Flammiaf  which  led  from  Rome  to 
n.  Situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  surrounded  by 
d  places  of  public  resort,  it  became  the  rendezvous  of  nightly 
and  debauchees  in  the  licentious  age  of  Nero.  The  battle  be- 
nstantine  and  Maxentius,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Rome  and 
'e,  was  also  fought  in  this  quarter.  The  Ponte  MdUe  is  reared 
r  arches  of  Travertine  stone,  and  is  about  350  feet  in  length, 
entirely  rebuilt  (a,d.  1460)  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  that  it  cannot 
BJiy  thing  ancient  now  remains  to  be  seen ;  indeed,  the  old 
IS  probably  a  few  paces  farther  up  the  river,  and  some  vestiges 
undations  may  be  discovered  when  the  waters  are  very  low. 
Topography  and  Antiquities  of  liomCf  voL  ii.  p.  227. 

N. 

iSf  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  on  the  Sinus  Crater,  now 
r,  in  Italian,  Napoli.  Its  earlier  name  is  said  to  have  been 
pe,  from  a  Siren  who  was  cast  upon  the  shore  in  this  quarter; 
.ppellation  of  Neapolis  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  when 
of  Cumseans  settled  here,  and  so  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
give  rise  to  the  name  Neapolis,  i.  e.  New  City.  Many,  how- 
ik  that  the  Cumaeans  founded  it  in  the  first  instance.  Neapolis 
d  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
y  aU  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners. 
Ula,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Durius, 
1  for  the  brave  resistance  which  it  made  against  the  Romans 
)ace  of  fourteen  years.  It  was  built  upon  an  eminence  of  no 
jht,  between  two  branches  of  the  Durius,  and  surrounded  by 
ick  wood  on  three  sides.     One  path  alone  led  down  into  the 
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Tdain,  and  tins  was  defended  hj  ditches  and  paljaadesL  The  git 
length  of  time  it  withstood  the  Romans  may  be  easily  aocoonked  £ 
by  its  difficult  situation,  and  the  circnmstanoes  of  its  circuit  being 
laige,  that  within  it  were  eren  pastures  fen*  cattle.  This  place  ma 
last  reduced  by  Sci|Ho  Afncanus  Minora  the  conqueror  of  Gartfai( 
The  remains  of  Numantia  may  be  still  seen  near  Paente  de  6ara§. 

NumidiOf  a  country  of  Africa,  east  of  Mauritania,  and  correspoi 
ing;  in  a  great  measure^  to  the  modem  Allien. 

O. 

OtfUij  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  l^ber. 
was  the  port  of  Rome^  and  its  name  eren  now  remains  undungi 
tiiou^  few  yestiges  are  left  of  its  former  importance.  All  historii 
agree  in  ascribing  its  foundation  to  Ancus  liartius.  When  the  Bonn 
began  to  have  ships  of  war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  great  imporfam 
and  a  fleet  was  constantly  stationed  there  to  guard  the  moutii  ci  1 
'Hber.  The  place,  however,  was  taken  by  the  pirates  during  their 
cendency  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Cicero  alludes  to  the  circumstiz 
wiUi  great  indignation  in  his  oration  for  the  Manflian  law.  Ostia  i 
thirteen  miles  from  Borne.  Great  changes,  however,  have  taken  pli 
since  ancient  times,  and  the  port  of  Ostia  is  now  two  miles,  or  nes 
so,  from  the  sea.  The  cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to 
that  the  extreme  flalaiess  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the  Tiber  to  ca 
off  the  great  quantities  of  earth  and  mud  brought  down  by  its  tor 
waters,  and  the  more  that  is  deposited,  the  more  sluggishly  it  flo 
and  thus  the  shore  rises,  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marshes  extend 

P. 

PcUdtimu  Mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  largest  of  the  seven  on  wh 
Rome  was  built.  It  was  upon  this  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  fotin* 
tion  of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  here  also  h 
later  age  dwelt  Augustus  and  the  succeeding  emperors.  On  this  s& 
hill,  too,  stood  the  famous  Palatine  library.  The  Palatium  was  secor 
on  accoimt  of  its  importance,  by  a  nightly  guard  during  the  aU 
attendant  upon  the  first  rumours  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

PamphyUa,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  along  the  sea  from  Ly 
to  Cilicia,  and  having  Pisidia  to  the  nortlL  The  inhabitants  are  said 
have  been  an  intermixture  of  the  mountaineer  races  of  the  inter 
with  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  and  the  latter  are  reported  to  hi 
settled  here  after  the  overthrow  of  Troy,  under  the  guidance  of  -A 
philocus  and  Calchas.  Under  the  Syrian  dynasty,  this  country  vai 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  it  then  became  a  part  of  the  kmgd 
of  Pergamus ;  and  was  finally  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  1 
pirates  had  several  castles  along  the  coast,  which  were  all  destroyed 
Pompey. 

Picinus  AgeVf  another  name  for  Picenum,  a  district  of  Italy,  east  a 
south-east  of  Umbria.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Sabine  origin,  Th 
country  was  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Italy,  and  \ 
produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  esteemed. 

Pom  ifuMu.     Vvd,,  Mvlviua  Pons. 
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Ponhu,  a  cotmtry  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euzine,  * 
on  the  south  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Ghilatia  and  Paphlagonia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Armenia.  This  country  was  originally  a  part  of 
Gappadocia,  and  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.  A  son  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  Artabazeb,  held  this  satrapy  as  a  vassal,  with  the  right  to 
transmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  posterity.  Its  rulers,  however,  even- 
tually made  themselves  independent  of  any  foreign  control,  and  under 
Mithridates  YL,  sumamed  Eupator,  Pontus  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  glory,  and  extended  its  arms  far  and  wide  over  Lower  Asia  and 
Greece,  until  reduced  by  the  Roman  arms. 

PrcmettCy  now  Palestrinaf  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  south-east  of 
Bome.  Strabo  makes  the  intervening  distance  twenty-five  miles  (200 
stadia);  but  the  Itineraries  give  more  correctly  twenty-three  miles. 
Its  citadel  is  described  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  its  strength  of 
position,  and  Catiline  therefore  attempted  to  seize  upon  it,  but  was 
nnistrated  by  Cicero.    Prseneste  was  famed  for  its  temple  of  Fortune. 

R. 

Reatej  an  old  Sabine  town,  on  the  river  Yelinus,  a  branch  of  the  Nar. 
Its  modem  name  is  BUti.  Reate  was  only  a  preefecture  in  Cicero  s 
time.  In  the  days  of  Suetonius,  however,  it  held  the  rank  of  a  muni- 
dpimn.  It  was  famed  for  its  breed  of  mules.  The  valley  of  the  Veli- 
nnsy  in  which  this  place  was  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  Tempo,  in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  vale,  of  the  same 
name,  in  Thessaly. 

Bhigiwniy  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing  cities  of  Magna 
Ghnecia,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bruttii  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  nearly  700  b.c.  by  a 
party  of  Zancleans  from  Sicily,  together  with  some  Chalcideans  from 
fiaboea,  and  Messenians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Its  name  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  great  catastrophe  by  which  Sicily  was  broken  off,  in 
early  days,  from  Italy.  (Piiyiov,  a  priyrvfii,  fraitgo.)  Some,  how- 
ever, consider  the  name  of  the  place  as  of  Oscan  origin.  The  modem 
appellation  is  Beggio. 

PhoetSturif  a  promontory  of  Troas,  oa  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  in 
a  north-east  direction  nearly  from  Sigssum.  On  the  sloping  side  of  it 
the  body  of  Ajax  was  said  to  have  been  buried,  and  the  tumulus  that 
stands  there  was  thought  to  mark  the  spot.  Between  this  promontory 
and  that  of  SigSDum  was  the  position  of  the  Greek  camp.  According 
to  Leake,  Pakeo  Castro*  near  the  Turkish  village  of  It-gdmes,  marks  the 
probable  site  of  Rhccteum. 

BudicB,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Calabri,  and  below 
Brundisium.  It  was  rendered  famous  by  being  the  birth-place  of 
Ennius.  The  remains  of  this  place  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Puge, 

S. 

ScUaminii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  among  the  number  of  those  that  claimed  to  have 
had  Homer  bom  among  them.  Salamis  lay  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus, 
opposite  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and  the  intervening  strait  was  famous  for 
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the  nftval  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  PeniaziB.  It  is  noir 
called  Coiowrij  which  is  also  the  name  of  its  principal  town. 

SSmi68f  an  island  in  the  .^Sgean  sea»  off  the  lower  part  of  the  coast  d 
Ionia,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  intenrening 
strait  was  about  seven  stadia.  Samos  was  the  most  important  and 
powerful  island  of  the  lonians.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  PythagoraB, 
and  claimed  also  to  be  the  natal  place  of  Homer. 

Sicilla,  a  well-known  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  separated  from 
Italy  by  the  Fretum  Siculum,  or  Straits  of  Messina,  Its  idangukr 
shape  gave  it  the  name  of  Trinacria  and  Triquetra,  {rptlg  diepatt  and 
rpfig  'idpau)  The  promontory  nearest  Italy  was  cidled  Pelonim,  now 
Cape  Fa/ro.  The  one  to  the  south  of  this  was  Fachynum,  now  Pastaro; 
and  the  remaining  one,  Lilybseum,  now  Boeo.  This  last,  however,  is, 
in  truth,  not 'a  mountain-promontory,  but  a  low,  flat  point  of  land, 
rendered  dangerous  to  vessels  by  its  sand-banks  and  concealed  rocks. 
Sicilia  derived  its  name  from  the  ancient  Siculi,  who  came  into  this 
island  from  Latium. 

SigcBwnif  a  celebrated  promontory  of  Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander.  The  modem  name  is  Cape  Jtmsdvekr,  or,  as  it  is  mora 
commonly  pronounced,  Cape  Jamissary,  The  promontories  of  Sigsum 
and  Rhoeteimi  foimed  the  limits,  on  either  side,  of  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilochus,  were  buried  on 
Sigaeum,  and  three  large  timiuli,  or  moimds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to 
mark  their  tombs;  though  from  a  passage  of  Homer  (Od.  24,  75, 
seqq.)  it  would  seem  that  one  mound  or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all 
three. 

Sinope,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  little  below 
its  northern  extremity.  It  was  the  most  important  city,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  founded  by  a 
Milesian  colony  at  a  very  early  period,  even  prior,  it  is  said,  to  the  rise 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  situation  of  Sinope  was  extremely  well 
chosen.  It  was  built  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula ;  and  as  this  peninsula 
was  secured  from  any  hostile  landing  along  its  outer  shores  by  high 
cliffs,  the  city  only  needed  defending  on  the  narrow  isthmus  connecting 
it  with  the  main  land,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  two  convenient 
harbours  on  either  side.  Sinope  soon  increased  in  wealth  and  power, 
and  became  possessed  of  a  dependent  territory,  which  reached  as  far  as 
the  Halys.  Its  flourishing  condition,  of  course,  excited  envy,  and  ifc 
was  frequently  besieged  by  the  neighbouring  sati'aps  of  Paphlagonia 
and  Cappadocia.  It  was  at  last  reduced  by  Phamaces,  and  became 
the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Pontus,  until  Lucullus  took  it  from 
the  last  Mithridates.  It  suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
Koman  commander  stripped  it  of  many  fine  statues  and  valuable 
works  of  art.  Sinope  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes.  It? 
modem  name  is  Sinub,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
along  this  coast. 

T. 

Tarcntum,  (in  Greek  TdpaQ,  -avroQ,)  now  TarantOj  a  celebrated 
city  of  Lower  Italy,  situate  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Sinuii 
Tarentinus,  and  in  the  territory  of  Messapia  or  lapygia.     Placed  in  the 
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centre,  as  it  were,  it  obtained  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Adriatic, 
Ionian,  and  Tuscan  seas.  The  adjacent  country  was  fertile  in  grain 
and  fruit,  the  pastures  were  excellent,  and  the  flocks  afforded  a  very 
fine  wool.  Its  navy  also  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian 
colony.  Luxury,  however,  the  sure  concomitant  of  wealth,  eventually 
undermined  all  this  fabric  of  power  and  greatness,  and  Tarentum 
passed,  after  a  long  struggle,  under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  although 
uphdd  for  a  time  by  tibe  talents  and  energies  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus. 

Ten^doty  a  small  but  fertile  island  of  the  JSgean,  opposite  the  coast  of 
Troas,  at  the  distance  of  about  12  miles  from  Sigaeum,  and  56  miles 
north  from  Lesbos.  It  was  here  that  the  Grecian  fleet  were  said  to  have 
concealed  themselves,  the  more  effectually  to  make  the  Trojans  believe 
that  they  had  returned  home  without  finishing  the  war.  Tenedos  de- 
clined in  power  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  became  subject  to  the  city  of 
Alexandrea  Troas,  on  the  continent.  The  position  of  Tenedos,  so  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  always  rendered  it  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  both  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Tigrcmocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes.  It  was 
situate  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nicephorius,  and,  according 
to  Tacitus,  stood  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  that  river.  LucuUus  took  it 
during  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  found  in  it  immense  riches.  The 
modem  Sered  on  the  Chabw,  indicates  the  ancient  site. 

Teviifms.  Vid,  CMyri, 
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LiZ  MBVTtAt  proposed  by  the  tribune  ^butius,  but  at  T^t  time  is 
uncertain.  It  prohibited  the  proposer  of  a  law  concerning  any  chaige 
or  power,  from  conferring  that  charge  or  power  on  himself,  his  col- 
leagues, or  relations.  Agr.  2,  8.  [Licinia  est  lex  cUque  ciUera  .^butia, 
qwB  non  modo  eum,  qui  tvZerU  de  aliqua  cwratione  cu;  poUttatCy  ted 
etiam  eoUegas  ^us,  cognatoa,  affines  eaxepUj  ne  eis  ea  potettat  curatim 
mandetur,] 

Leges  Agbaeus.     Vid.  Lex,  Semprokia. 

Leget  Aknales,  laws  fixing  the  ages  for  enjoying  different  ofSces.  A 
law  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  A.n.o.  573,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  L.  Villius,  a  tribime  of  the  commons,  whence  he  obtaiaed  the  8u^ 
name  of  Awnalitf  which  descended  to  his  family.  (Liyi  40, 44. — ^Manut. 
de  Leg,  c.  6.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  some  regulation  on 
the  subject,  even  before  the  Yillian  law,  (Liv.  25,  2,)  but  the  particular 
ages  for  particular  offices  were  not  designated,  as  in  this  law ;  it  was 
only  settled  how  old  a  person  must  be  before  he  could  begin  to  be  an 
applicant  for  office  generally.  (Duker,  ad  Liv.  L  c.)  The  years  fixed 
by  the  Villian  law  were  as  follows :  for  the  qusestorship,  31 ;  for  the 
SBdileship,  37;  for  the  prsetorship,  40;  and  for  the  consulship,  43. 
This  estimate  is  founded  upon  Cicero's  movements,  who  obtained  these 
offices  at  the  periods  just  mentioned,  and,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
each  in  its  proper  year,  {silo  anno,)  i.  e.  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained 
by  law. — Another  Lex  Annalis  was  introduced  by  M.  Pinarius  Rusca,  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  (Cic.  de  Or  at.  2,  Q5,)  but  nothing  is  known  of 
its  provisions. — These  laws  are  also  called  Leges  Armarice  by  Festus  and 
Lampridius.     Vii.  Comm.  c.  2. 

L&c  AuRELiA,  (judiclaria)  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor,  a.u.c.  683. 
It  ordained  ih&tjudices,  or  what  we  would  call  jurymen,  should  be 
chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  These  last  were 
officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the  money 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army. — The  history  of  this  law  is  a.s 
follows  :  The  jvdices  at  first  were  chosen  from  the  senators,  until,  on 
account  of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  Cains  Gracchus  brought  in  a 
law  (vid.  Lex  Sempronia,)  by  which  the  right  of  acting  as  judica  was 
taken  from  the  senators  and  given  to  the  equites.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, indulged  in  great  harshness  and  actual  unfairness,  towards  the 
members  of  the  senate  who  happened  to  be  accused  before  them, 
especially  if  they  had  opposed,  either  in  the  senate,  or  during  some 
provincial  magistracy,  any  oi  \\i^  unreasonable  demands  of  the publicani 
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of  the  day.  (Cio.  in  Venr.  1,  13.)  In  every  oth6r  respect,  however, 
they  judged  with  great  impartiality.  The  Livian  and  Plautian  laws 
were  therefore  enacted,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  jvdicea  should  be 
chosen  in  common  from  among  both  senators  and  equites.  But  these 
statutes  were  foimd  ineffectual  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  Sylla,  therefore, 
by  one  of  the  Legea  Comdice,  took  away  the  right  of  judging  from  the 
equestrian  order  and  restored  it  to  the  senate.  Not  even  after  this, 
however,  was  there  complete  fairness  in  judging.  The  lower  orders 
complained  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  therefore,  through  fear 
lest  some  seditious  tribune  might  make  this  matter  a  handle  for  ex- 
citing sedition,  Cotta  proposed  the  Aurelian  law.  Compare  Cio.  PkU, 
1,  8. — ^Agr.  1,  2.  [A  very  important  change  was  made  even  in  Cotta's 
law  by  Julius  Csesar.  He  rendered  the  tribuni  serarii  no  longer  eligible 
and  confined  the  judicial  power  exclusively  to  the  meml^rs  or  the 
senate,  or  equestrian  order.  Antony  endeavoured  to  render  the  office 
of  judex  open  even  to  the  centurions.] 

C. 

Lex  Calpurnia,  by  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  A.u.a  686,  when  he  and 
M.  Acilius  Glabrio  were  consuls.  It  was  aimed  against  bribery  in 
suing  for  office,  which  had  become  very  marked  and  open.  Some  idea 
of  its  provisions  may  be  obtained  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  the 
oration  for  Mv/rena  (c.  32),  "Si  mercede  corrwptt  ohviam  ecmdidcUis 
isaemtf*  &c.  The  reference  to  be  sure  is  to  a  Benaiut-conaviUumf  but 
Cicero  adds  a  little  farther  on,  "  Si  factvm  tit,  (sc.  hujusmodi  quid,) 
quin  corUra  legem  Htf  dubiiare  nemo  potest" — This  law  is  sometimes 
called  Lex  AcUici-CcUpvrnia,  from  the  names  of  both  consuls,  but 
Cicero  merely  styles  it  Lex  Calpwrnia.  It  was  subsequently  abrogated 
by  a  tefnatua^onavUvm  (Pro  Corn,  Fragm.  1,  p.  631. — ^Asoon.  ad  loc.) 
It  is  alluded  to  by  Sallust,  B.  O,  18.  Compare  Dio  Cass.  36,  and  vid. 
Lex  TuLLiA. 

Lex  Carbonis  et  Silvani.     Fid.  Lex  Plautia. 

Lex  Cornelia,  (judiciariaf)  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla.  It  took  away 
from  the  equites  the  right  of  heing  jvdiceSf  and  restored- it  to  the  senate. 
Consult  remarks  under  Lex  Aurelia. 

Lex  Cornelia,  (de  venefidia^  by  the  same.  It  was  aimed,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  those  guilty  of  secret  assassination,  and  then  at  those 
who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  poison,  false  accusation,  &c.  The 
law  ordained  that  these  should  be  regarded  as  *'  qucestionea  capitalea" 
and  the  punishment  was  to  be  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property. 
Consult  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  66,  and  SiooNiUS,  de  Judiciis,  2,  31. 

Lex  Cornelia,  (testamentaria,)  by  the  same,  against  those  who 
forged  or  altered  wills.  As  it,  however,  contained  other  provisions 
against  various  kinds  of  false  and  dishonest  conduct,  it  is  sometimes 
called  Lex  Cornelia  de  Falsa.  For  example,  it  was  aimed  also  at  those 
who  debased  or  counterfeited  the  public  coin.  J.  Paulli  JRecept.  Sen- 
tentiarum,  L.  F.  Tit,  25. 

Lex  Cornelia  (de  libertinorvm  suffragiis),  by  Cornelius,  a  tribune  of 
the  commons.  This  law  was  the  same  with  the  Manilian.  ( Vid,  Lex, 
Manilia  de  mffi-agiorum  confusione.)    In  other  words,  the  accuser  of 
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JniA  •»  ■MBnfcndir  enfieisBti,  thk  waa  the  Cunooa  law  of 
5^  tie  cQoenx^gccaen:  of  matrimooj,  offenqg  rewarda  to 
wild  «2i;<£>i  tnranr  i^  ssarxaed  isater  and  inqxMing  a  penalty  on 
t3i.>iie  wi;  jL-nzLi  T^ecazr  iz.  a  life  of  otlftAn-.  It  met  with  great 
.'cccs.'i^;.":..  ii>.'o.:c'  :z:r  "^  Swfti.rcii^  *'»x.  ^  .  aad  Xizcs^us  was  coci- 
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M. 


Lex  MAimJA  (de  Itbertinorwn  svffragiia),  proposed  by  C.  Maniliua^ 
iie  tribune,  who  also  introduced  the  law  giving  Pompey  chaige  of  the 
jm  against  Mithridates.  An  account  of  the  provisions  of  this  statute 
respecting  the  votes  of  freedmen  will  be  found  under  note  5,  page  442. 

Zex  mXnilia,  by  the  same  Manilius,  giving  the  charge  of  the  Mith- 
idatic  war  to  Pompey.  (Or.  pro  Man,  L.  29.)  The  Manilian  law, 
locording  to  Plutarch,  gave  Pompey  all  the  provinces  and  forces  under 
LueulluB,  and  added  likewise  Bithynia,  which  was  at  that  time  governed 
\sy  Glabrio.  It  directed  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates 
md  Tigranes,  for  which  purpose  he  was  also  able  to  retain  his  naval 
command.  This  was  subjecting,  at  once,  the  whole  Roman  empire  to 
me  man.  For  the  provinces  which  the  Gabinian  law  did  not  give  him, 
dz.  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  upper  Colchis, 
md  Armenia,  were  granted  by  this  ;  together  with  ;ill  the  forces  which, 
under  Lucullus,  had  defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  Plut.  VU. 
Pomp.  30. 

Lex  PAFiA-Popp^fiA  {de  markandis  ordmihua),  proposed  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppseus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.V.C.  762. 
Its  object  was  to  enforce  and  enlarge  the  Julian  law,  and  to  promote 
population,  and  repair  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars. 
This  statute,  like  the  Julian  ordinance,  proposed  certain  rewards  for 
marriage,  and  penalties  against  celibacy.  Whoever  in  the  city  had 
three  children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces 
five,  was  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immimities.  Hence  the 
famous  jus  trium  liherorum,  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  and 
other  ancient  writers.  The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were, 
an  exemption  from  the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing 
offices,  and  a  treble  proportion  of  com.  Those  who  lived  in  celibacy 
could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of  their  nearest  relations, 
unless  they  married  within  100  days  after  the  death  of  the  testator ; 
Qor  receive  an  entire  legacy.  And  what  they  were  thus  deprived  of 
fell  as  an  escheat  to  the  exchequer  or  prince's  private  purse.  (Heinecc.  . 
AfUiq.  Rom.  1,  25,  7,  seqq.) 

L&c  Papia,  by  C.  Papius,  tribime  of  the  commons,  a.u.o.  688.    It 
ordained  that  all  foreigners  should  be  expelled  from  Home,  and  that  . 
the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  should  return  to  their  respective  cities. 
{Cio.  pro  Arch.  6.— Pro  Balh.  2Z.—Ep.  adAtt.  4,  14.— i>e  Qff.  3, 11.) 

Lex  Papibia,  the  same  with  the  Lex  Plautia. 

Lex  Plautia,  or  Plotia  (judiciaria),  proposed  by  M.  Plautius  Sil- 
tranusy  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  both  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  the 
time.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  given  in  the  oration  for  Archias 
[c.  4).    It  was  passed  A.U.C.  664. 

Lex  PoRCiA,  by  M.  Porcius  Lseca,  tribune  of  the  commons,  a.u.c. 
556,  that  no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  but  that 
bhe  alternative  of  exile  be  allowed  him.  Manutius  errs  in  assigning 
^his  law  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor. 

Q. 

Q  I7.ASTIONB8.  The  proetor  urhamu  and  prcetor  peregrinua  dispensed 
justice  only  in  private  or  less  important  causes.     But  in  public  caaes^^ 
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md  thofla  of  any  magnitude,  the  people  either  judged        ,  _ 

K^ipointed  peraona,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  wha  were  aJSti 
ymailorei  or  qwatvret,  and  whose  authority  lofited  odI;  till  the  triil 
wta  over.  But  i.v.o,  604,  it  wu  determined,  tbit  the  pratnr  (irt(iTii0 
»nd  pnWor  peregrinui  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jorisdi* 
tiouB ;  and  that  the  four  other  prtetors  should,  during  their  rasgiatracj, 
also  remain  in  the  oity,  and  preaida  at  public  triftla ;  one  at  trials  con. 
oeraiag  ettortion ;  another  concerning  bribery ;  a  tliird  conceniiiij" 
crimes  committed  a^inst  the  state;  and  ■  fourth  about  defrauding tba 
public  treuury.  These  were  called  Qwnfitiiui  Perpaaa,  because  'W 
were  anuuaUy  aaaigii^d  to  particular  pnetora,  who  always  coDductfld 
them  for  the  whole  year,  according  to  a  certaia  form  pnoraibed  by 
law  ;  so  that  there  was  uo  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  lav,  <x 
of  appointing  oitraordinary  inquiaitora  to  preside  at  tham,  who  shinild 
resign  their  authority  when  the  trial  wna  ended.  But  Will,  when  any 
thing  unuBual  or  atracions  happened,  the  people  or  eenitte  judged  about 
the  matter  themHelveB,  or  appointed  inquisitora  to  preside  at  the  trial : 
and  then  they  were  said  trtra  ordinem  gturrrre  ,■  as  in  the  case  of 
Clodius,  tor  violating  the  saci'ed  rites  of  tbe  Bona  Sea  ;  and  of  Miln, 
for  the  murder  of  Clodius.— Sylla  increased  the  number  of  the  juat 
iionn  ptrpetaip,  by  adding  thoBe  de  falno,  concerning  forgers  of  wills, 
ftc,  and  coiners  of  base  money ;  de  sUariU  tt  ven^fias,  about  lacb  u 
mied  with  a  weapon  or  poison  ;  and  de  parrieidU  ;  on  which  accounl 
he  created  two  additional  pitelora.  [The  inatitu^n  of  these  courts 
gave  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  eloquence  at  Kome,  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  dicuts  did  in  Qreece.] 

E. 

Ltx  Roscu  Ifiitairalit),  by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  determining  the  fortuaa 
of  the  cquites,  and  Bp[>ointing  them  certain  seats  in  tbe  theatre.  Bj 
this  law,  fourteen  rows  of  seats,  immediately  behind  the  aenatots,  wero 
appropriated  to  the  knighU.  Thia  ordinance  eioited  a  greattumult  in 
the  theatre  on  the  first  appearance  of  its  proposer  after  the  law  hid 
been  pasued.    Conault  Historical  Index,  i.  v.  Othi. 


Lex  tiEMPROBii  (ajrarta),  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  i.0.c.  <i20,  that 
□0  one  should  posseaa  more  than  600  acres  {jugtra)  of  land ;  and  that 
three  commissionere  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among  tho  poorer 
people  what  any  one  had  above  that  eittmt  This  is  the  &mouB  Agra- 
rian law,  which  cost  its  proposer  his  life.  It  was  in  fact  little  more 
than  a  revival  of  the  Liomian  law  of  Stole.  This  ordinance  was  paaeed, 
but  never  carried  into  efiect  (Plot.  Vit.  Graedi.—  VdL  Paten.  2,  2.— 
Liv,  Bpit.  68.) 

l-ex  Sehfbohu  {jvdidarv^,  by  Cains  Qraochus,  that  the  j\idica 
should  be  chosen  from  amoog  the  equites,  and  not  from  the  senators, 
u  formerly.    Consuls  remuffft  -an^  Ltx  L^^«.1.Ul.. 

LecE  SBMPaoHii  (de  libertate  cmum^,  "^  '6"=  »iii»,  ■&«&.  watenw 
•hould  not  be  paaaed  oattio^e  o^  ».-8»nBai.<i*aaiBa,-irai»!is.'i»*..Astt 
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he  people.     This  was  merely  declaratory  of  one  of  the  lawB  of  thft 
ve  tables.    {Pro  Rob.  c.  4.~/»  Verr,  6,  63.— /n  (7a<..l,  11.) 

T. 

ix  TiTiA  (de  qtKBSt<ynbu8),  by  C.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  commons, 
?.  448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  they 
dd  determine  their  provinces  by  lot.  (Or.  pro  Muren.  8.) 
9x  TuLLiA  {de  amb%tu\  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  a.u.0.  690,  adding  to 
former  punishments  against  bribery.  Previously  to  the  passing  of 
law,  if  persons  were  convicted  on  trial  of  having  employed  bribeiy 
ling  for  office,  they  were  deprived  of  that  office,  in  case  they  had 
ined  it,  and  their  competitors  who  accused  them  were  nominated 
leir  place.  They  were  also,  besides  being  fined,  deemed  incapable 
tearing  any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  appearing  in  the 
te,  by  the  Calpumian  and  other  laws ;  and  now  by  the  Tullian  law 
shment  for  ten. years  was  added.  It  was  also  ordained  by  this 
9  statute  that  no  one  should  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators  for  two 
s  before  he  stood  ^candidate  for  any  office,  unless  that  task  was 
osed  upon  him  by  the  testament  of  a  friend.  Dio  Cass.  87,  29. — 
in  Vat.  15.— Pro  Muren.  82,  seqq.) 
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